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PREFACE, 


This  volume  forms  tlie  contiimation  of  the  Handbook  of 
North  Italy. 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  Preface  to  that  volume,  a 
more  strictly  geographical  arrangement  of  the  routes  has 
been  adopted,  and  this  Handbook  now  truly  comprises  ihe 
Central  region  of  the  Italian  Peninsula. 

To  the  description  of  Tuscany  and  of  the  Centro-Italian 
Provinces,  which  imtil  recently  formed  part  of  the  States  of 
the  Church,  has  been  added  that  of  the  Islands  of  the  Tuscan 
Archipelago  and  of  Sardinia.  For  that  Island  the  Editor  was 
mainly  indebted  to  his  friend  the  late  General  Count  Provana 
di  Collegno,  well  known  to  the  scientific  world  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Geologists  of  Italy. 

The  descriptions  of  all  the  new  lines  of  Eailway,  a  few  of 
which  will  not  be  opened  for  some  months,  have  been  drawn 
up  from  information  furnished  to  the  Editor  by  the  several 
Companies. 

London,  Aug,  1, 1864. 
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ABBREVIATIONS,  &c.,  EMPLOYED  IN  TttE  HANDBOOK. 


The  points  of  the  compass  are  marked  by  the  letters  N.  S.  E.  W. 

(rf.)  right,  (/.)  left,— applied  to  the  banks  of  a  river.  The  right  bank  is  that 
which  lies  on  the  right  hand  of  a  person  looking  down  the  stream,  or  whose 
back  is  tamed  towards  the  quarter  from  which  the  current  descends. 

MUes, — Distances  are,  as  far  as  possible,  reduced  to  English  miles ;  when 
miles  are  mentioned  without  any  other  designation,  they  Hre  understood  to  be 
English. 

The  names  of  Inns  precede  the  description  of  every  place  (often  in  a  paren- 
thesis), because  the  first  information  needed  by  a  traveller  is  where  to  lodge. 

Instead  of  designating  a  town  by  the  vague  words  "large  "or  "small,**  the 
amount  of  its  population,  according  to  the  latest  census,  is  almost  invariably 
stated,  as  presenting  a  more  exact  scale  of  the  importance  and  size  of  the 
place. 

In  order  to  avoid  repetition,  the  Routes  are  preceded  by  a  chapter  of  prelimi- 
nary information ;  and  to  facilitate  reference  to  it,  each  division  or  paragraph  is 
separately  numbered. 

Each  Route  is  numbered  with  Arabic  figures  corresponding' with  the  figures 
attached  to  the  Route  on  the  Map,  which  thus  serves- as -an  Index  to  the 
Book. 


A  TEW  SKELETON  TOUES  THROUGH  CENTEAL 
ITALY. 


The  figures  after  each  station  denote  the  number  of  days  employed  not 
only  in  arriving  from  the  last  place  noted,  but  the  time  to  be  employed 
in  sight-seeing.  In  the  description  of  all  the  larger  towns,  a  list  of  the 
objects  most  deserving  of  the  traveller's  attention  is  given  in  their  topo- 
graphical order. 


FiBST  Tour — op  about  Eight  Weeks,  m  Central  Italy,  not 
INCLUDING  Rome  ;  visiting  everything  most  deserving  of  notice 
— in  continuation  op  Tour  I.  in  Handbook  op  North  Italy. 


We  will  suppose  that  the  traveller  enters  Central  Italy  by  Leghorn  or 

Florence. 


Days 
Leghorn  to  Pisa  (Rail)     ..     ..     1 

Lucca  (Rail)      1 

Baths  of  Lucca 2 


•n,  by^ 

-.  M 

;oui  2; 


Pescia  and  Pistoia  (Rail)  . 

Prato  and  Florence  (Rail), 

and  stay  at  Florence     . . 

Excursion    from   Florence    to 

Volterra  and  the  Boracic  Acid 

Liugoni  :• 

Pontedera,  or  Leghorn,  by 

Rail,  and  Volterra. 
Mines  of  La  Cava 
Pomarancio  and  Lagoi 
Return  from  Volterra,  and  Ex- 
cursion by  S.  Gkmignano  to 
Siena: — 

Pontedera,  Empoli,  Certal- 
do  (Rail),  S.  Gemignano 
Siena  (Rail^,  and  stay 
Siena  to  Chiusi,  and  Etruscan 
sites  (Rail) : — 
Montepulciano  .. 
Cetona  and  Chiusi    . . 
Citta  della  Pieve 
Chiusi  to  Fojano  and  Arezzo 

Arezzo,  stay       ^ 

Cortona  and  Camuscia     . . 
Lake  of  Thrasymene  to  Perugia, 

and  stay 

Excursion  to  Panicale 


1 


il 


and 


Dajrs. 


Perugia     to    Fratta 
Borgo  S.  Sepolcro . .      ..   Ij 

Citta  di  Castello  and  Gub- 
bio,  and  return  to  Pe- 
rugia        2  , 

Perugia  to  Assisi,  Spello,  ancl 
Fougno 1 

Foli^no  to  Fano,  visiting  Cagli ; 
with  excursions  to  Fabriano, 
the  Furlo,  &c.,  and  Urbino . .     3 

Urbino  to  Pesaro       1 

Fano  and  Sinigaglia 1 

Ancona       ..     1 

Recanati  and  Loreto 1 

Macerata,  with  excursions  to 
Fermo  and  Asooli 2 

Macerata,  by  Tolentino,  to 
Foligno,  with  excursions  to 
Matelica,  S.  Severino,  Came- 
rino 

Foligno  to  Bevagna,  Monte- 
falco,  Trevi,  and  Spoleto     . .     2 

Spoleto  to  Temi,  and  visit  to  the 
Falls 1 

Nami  to  Civita  Castellana  and 
environs,  including  excursions 
to  Soracte  and  Rignuno        . .     2 

Civita  Castellana  to  Caprarola 
and  Viterbo I 

Viterbo  to    Montefiascone  and 


3 


2 


SkdetM  Tours. 


Days. 
Orvieto,   returning   by  Tos- 

canella 2 

Viterbo  to  Civita  Vecchia,  in- 
cluding excursions  to  the 
Etruscan  sites  of  Castel 
d'Asso,  Bieda,  Norchia,  Tos- 
canella,  and  Cometo     ..      ..     2 


Cometo  to  Montalto  and  Vulci, 
returning  to  Civita  Vecchia . . 

Civita  Vecchia  to  Rome  (Bail), 
visiting  Cervetri  on  the  way 


Days. 


56 


Rome. 


Second  Toub — op  about  SbveK  Weeks,  inoluding  Rome — in 

CONTINUATION   OF  ToUR   II.   OP   HANDBOOK   OF  NOBTH  ItALY. 


Genoa  to  Leghorn  by  sea . .  . .  1 
Pisa  and  Lucca  (Rail)  . .  . .  1 
Pistoia,    Prato,  and    Florence 

(Rail)     ..     1 

Florence  and  environs  .....  4 
Florence  to  Siena,  by  Certaldo 

and  S.  Gemignano,  and  stay 

at  Si^na 3 

Siena  to  Arezzo i 

Arezzo  to  Perugia,  by  Cortona, 

Chiusi,  Citta  dellaPieve,  and 

Panicale         3 

Perugia      ..     i 

Perugia  to.  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro, 

Citta  di  Castello,  and  (Subbio  3 
Peru^a  to  Assisi,  Spello,  and 

Foligno 1 

Foligno   to  Macerata,   Loreto, 

and  Ancona 3 

Ancona  to  Sinigaglia  and  Fano    1 

Fano  to  Pesaro 1 

Pesaro  to  Urbino       1 

Urbino  to  Fossombrone,  and  by 

the  Pass  of  II  Furlo  to  Cagli 

and  Nocera — to  Foligno  . .  2 
Foligno  to  Spoleto,  by  Trevi, 

and  to  Temi 1 


Falls  of  Temi,  Nami,  and  Civita 

Castellana      1 

Ebtcnrsions  about  Civita  Castel- 
lana, and  to  Rome  by  Soracte 

and  Rignano 2 

Rome  and  environs   . .      •  •  .  •  •   ^  ^ 
Rome  to  Civita  Vecchia  (Rail), 

visiting  Cervetri 1 

Civita  Vecchia  to  Cometo  and 
Viterbo,  visiting  Toscanella 

and  Castel  d'Asso 1 

Viterbo  to  Orvieto 1 

Orvieto  to  Citta  della  Pieve  and 

Chiusi     I 

Chiusi  to  ^iena 1 

Siena  to  Volterra      ..      ••  .  ••     1 
Volterra  and  environs.  Mines 
of  La  Cava,  and  Boracic  Acid 

Lagoni ..     2 

Volterra  to  Pisa        1 

Pisa  to  Genoa,  by  La  Spezia  and 
La  Riviera,  Rail  and  dili- 
gence       2 

Genoa  to  Turin  (Rail)      .,      ..     1 
Turin  to  Paris,  over  Mont  Cenis    1 
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Third  Tour — op  about  Six  Weeks,  after  visiting  Switzerland 
AND  Northern  Italy,  and  seeing  the  more  remarkable  ob- 
jects, INCLUDING  Rome. 


Venice  to  Ferrara 1 

Ferrara  to  Bologna  (Rail)  . .  1 
Bologna  to  Parma  and  Modena, 

and  retum  (Rail) 2 

Bolo^a  to  Florence  (Rail  and 

diligence),  and  stay      . .      . .  4 


Excursion  from  Florence  to 
Prato,Pistoia,and  Lueea(Rail^ 

Lucca  to  Pisa  and  Leghorn  (Rail; 

Leghorn  to  Siena  (Rail)   . . 

Siena  to  Chiusi  and  Citta  della 
Pieve       


Skeleton  Tours. 


XI 


Days. 

Chiusi  to  Arezzo  (Rail  and  dili- 
gence)          1 

Arezzo  to  Perugia,  by  Oortona 
or  Chiusi  and  Citta  della 
Pieve       3 

Perugia  to  Follgno,  by  Assisi 
andSpello       1 

Excursion  of  4  days  to  Ancona, 
Loreto,  Macerata,  &c 4 

Return  to  Foligno  by  Fano,  Ur- 
bino,  and  Pass  of  II  Furlo   . .     2 

Foligno  to  Temi,  by  Trevi  and 
Spoleto 1 

Falls  of  Temi,  Narni,  to  Civita 
Oastellana      ..      1} 

Givita  Gastellana  to  Rome,  by 
Soracte  and  Rignano     ..      ..     1} 

Rome 7 


Days. 

Rome  to  Oivita  Vecchia,  by  Oer- 
vetri(Rail) I 

Givita  Vecchia  to  Viterbo,  by 
Toscanella  and  Cometo       . .     1 

Viterbo  to  Orvieto  (diligence)     1 

Orvieto,  by  Chiusi,  to  Siena, 
Pisa,  and  Spezia  (Rail),  in- 
cluding an  excursion  to  Car- 
rara, stay  at  La  Spezia  and 
Genoa 3 

Genoa  to  Paris 2 

43 
Or,  including  rapid  tour  of  15 
days  in  Northern  Italy  after  a 
summer's  excursion  through 
Switzerland 15 
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83.  Leghorn    to    Civita    Veechia^ 

by  Chvsseto,  Orbetello,  and 
the  Sea-coast— Rail    ...  226 

84.  Siena  to  Arezzo,  by  Monte  San 

Savino 236 

85.  Chiusi  to  Siena,  by  the  Vol  di 

Chiana,  Torritd^  &c.— RaU .  236 

86.  Excursion  to  the  Islands  of 
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Gapraja,  Slba,  Pianosa, 
GtlgUo,  Monte  Cristo,  Gfia- 
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§  1.  TeBBITOBT,  POPTJLATIOir. 

The  whole  of  the  territory  of  the  late  Gnmd  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  \nth  its  more 
recent  ai^yunotion  of  the  Duchy  of  Lucca,  is  included  in  the  present  Tolume. 
It  belofngs  more  properly  to  Central  than  to  Northern  Ital^. 

Cent.  -B.— 1864.  ^  -^ 


2  §  2.  Agriculture.  Sect.  VIII. 

The  Tuscan  territory,  now  forming  the  Italian  provinces  of  Florence,  Siena, 
Pisa,  Lucca,  Leghorn,  and  Arezzo,  which  comprises  a  considerahle  portion  of 
ancient  Etraria,  consists  of  a  series  of  valleys  descending  from  the  S.  and  E. 
declivities  of  the  Apennines,  and  of  an  irregular  hiUy  region,  extending  from 
that  chain  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  resources  are  numerous ; 
the  soil,  climate,  and  configuration  of  the  country  are  as  various  as  the  diver- 
sities presented  hy  the  stenle,  cold,  Apennine  region, — the  fretful  valleys  of  the 
Amo,  of  the  Chiana,  and  Ombrone, — and  the  unhealthy  Maremma.  The  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  Government  returns  amounted  to  1,725,700  at  the 
commencement  of  1863. 


§  2.  Agbicultitbe. 

The  mezzeria  or  metayer  system  prevails  in  Tuscany,  and  has  existed  from 
time  immemorial ;  and,  unless  it  be  m  the  Maremma,  the  farms  are 
small.  The  contract  between  the  landlord  and  peasant,  which  is  unwritten, 
is  in  force  for  one  year  only  j  the  proprietor  may  discharge  his  cultivator  every 
year  at  a  fixed  period,  but  a  good  tenant  will  hold  by  the  estate  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.*  The  system  depending  too  on  mutv^l  good  faith,  a  good 
labourer  is  indispensable  to  the  well-doing  of  the  landlord.  In  the  partner- 
ship the  proprietor  suppUes  all  the  capital,  the  oxen  and  beasts  of  burthen, 
and  the  cultivator  the  labour;  the  produce  being  equally  divided  between 
them.  The  cultivator  is  only  obliged  to  supply  the  labour  required  in  the 
ordinary  cultivation.  If  the  proprietor  is  desirous  of  reclaiming  waste  lands  or 
draining,  he  must  pay  the  cultivator  wages  for  extra  work.  The  seed  for  sowing 
is  supplied  at  joint  expense ;  that  required  for  the  support  of  the  cultivat?)r  in 
bad  years  the  proprietor  generally  suppUes.  In  the  Lucchese  territory  the  land 
is  generally  let  out  at  a  fixed  rent,  paid  in  produce.  The  cattle  used  for  agricultural 
purposes  are  supplied  throughout  Tuscany  by  the  landlord,  and  maintained  at  the 
joint  charge  of  the  tenant  j  in  case  of  casualties  the  latter  pays  a  moiety  of  the 
value  of  the  animals  lost,  as  he  derives  a  moiety  of  any  profit  from  their  sale. 
All  farm-buUdings  are  maintained  in  repair  by  the  landowner,  and  the  peasants 
are  therefore  lodged  gratuitously.  The  tenant,  who  does  not  possess  the  necessary 
machinery  for  pressing  his  grapes  and  olives,  pays  a  small  tax  of  about  l-16th  to 
his  landlord  for  their  use. 

There  is  an  appearance  of  neatness  and  cleanliness,  as  well  as  contentment, 
among  the  Tuscan  peasantry,  which  is  extremely  pleasing,  and  which  may  be 
mistaken  for  a  state  of  independent  circumstances.  But  although  the  system 
works  well  as  regards  their  physical  wants,  it  is  attended  with  the  great  draw- 
back of  a  stationary,  and  at  the  same  time  precarious  position.  It  is  a  rare 
thing  for  a  Contadino  ever  to  rise  above  the  situation  in  which  he  was  bom,  and 
which  his  family  before  him  have  occupied  for  generations.  The  valleys  of  the 
Amo  and  Ghiana  are  cultivated  with  great  care,  and  with  less  waste  than  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  Among  the  productions  of  importance  that  of  silk  is  increasing ; 
the  annual  quantity  produced  is  stated  at  nearly  260,000  lbs.,  and  might  be 
greatly  augmented.  Oil  is  an  article  of  great  importance,  and  is  increasing  also 
in  quantity  by  the  extension  of  the  cultivation  oi  the  olive. 

*  On  some  of  the  small  farms  in  tiie  neighbourbood  of  Florence  there  are  fiimilies  of  Ccntadhi 
who  have  been  located  there  for  several  centuries.  On  the  estate  of  Careggi,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Sloane,  and  which  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Medicls,  there  are  peasants  who  trace  their 
4e8ceut  beyond  the  times  of  Cosimo  and  his  son  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent. 


TusoANT.  §  3,  lifamfictures. 


I  3.  MAinTFACTTTBES. 

The  manu&cturet  of  Tuscany  hare  never  been  either  restricted  or  protected 
by  legislation.  In  this  respect,  as  in  everything  connected  with  the  liberty 
of  commerce,  Tuscany  has  been  the  first  countiy  to  take  the  lead  in  that  system 
which  has  immortaliied  the  name  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Except  as  far  as  the  usual 
handicrafts  in  towns  and  villages  have  been  called  by  necessity  into  opera- 
tion, the  people  look  to  agricmture  chieflv  for  their  support :  tliose  who  toe 
employed  in  straw-^plait  making,  and  in  tne  spinning  and  weaving  of  sud^ 
woollens,  Hnens,  and  silks  as  are  made  in  the  country,  are  generally  found  ai 
work  in  their  own  habitations. 

Notwithstanding  the  predilection  of  the  Tuscan  people  for  agriculture,  th«> 
following  branches  of  manufactiure  employ  a  ecnksiderable  proportion  of  the  popu-- 
lation  of  towns :-« 

Strcnf  JPtattii»g  oM/i  Sttom  SaU, — This  important  branch  of  industry,  celis- 
brated  for  its  beaujtlfiil  prodnotions,  has  long  tormed  an  extensive  and  profitable- 
article  of  export,  especially  to  Ensland  and  the  United  States.  Besides  their 
generaik  use  in  the  coun^  itself  the  value  of  hats  and  platting  expoi*ted 
has  ai?«raged  from  6,500,000  to  7,500,000  lire.  (£216,600  to  £250,000)  per 
annum.  This  branch  of  manufiioture  is  exercued  not  only  in  the  towns 
and  villages,  but  in  the  country  distriots.  Preparing  the  stra^  in  bimdles 
of  diflfeifent  degrees  of  fineness,  platting,  cleansing,,  and  making  up  the  plait  fbr 
use  or  exportation,  afford  employment  to  the  female  population, — moderately 
paid,  it  is  true,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  much  cheaper  coimtry,  higher  wages 
are  earned  than  are  paid  for  the  same  work  in  London,  Bimstable,  and  other 
places  in  England.  Florence,  Prato>  Pistoja,  Pisa,  Leghorn,  are  the  principal 
centres  of  the  straw  manufikctonee^  At  Prato.  alone,  an  English  house  gives 
employnv^it,  all  the  year  round,  to.  8(Mne>  thousands  of  persons.  The  young 
females  or  Contadine  often  by  theur  ^ustry  and  skiii  in  straw-platting  realise 
thev  marriage  dower.  Each  girl  can,  for  a  Ibw  pence,  purchase  straw  to  work, 
up,  and  earn  between  30  and  40  8q»^,  16.  to  ^  pence,,  p^r  day. 

i6^  Mamtfactures, — ^Floreoce  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  silk  manufactures^ 
espeoiaUy  fbr  throwing,  wee^ving,  &c.  GHiere  are  silk-worl^a  also  at  Sienna,  Mo- 
digl>ftna>  Pistoja,  a^d  Pra,tQk  The  silk-loom^  in  ^or^ixc^  %re  ^l  the  houses  of 
the  respieeliY^  weavers* 

Woollen  Maimfiictures:.-^TbieBe  are  ohiefiy  of  a  coarse  description :  the  woollen 
caps  called  beretUy  and  the  military  caps,  calahasaiy  worn  by  the  Turks,  are  manu- 
£Bictured  extensively  for  the  Levant  market.  The  value  exported,  of  both,  is  esti- 
mated at  nearly  75,OOOZ.  sterling.  In  Prato  and  its  neighbourl%o.o,d  ^h^re  are 
above  thirty  manufactories  of  coarse  woollen  cloths  and  Turkish  caps.  Elorence 
has  maaufiuitories  of  carpets.  The  colours  and  texture  of  the  Florentine  carpets 
are  mueh  admired. 

Idnsnt  and  Hemp  Tissues  are  manufisKstured  chiefly  in  the  country  district?, 
and  almost  exclusively  for  domestic  use.^ 


4  §  4.  Wines.  S^t.  VIII. 

largo  and  small,  of  the  first.     Paper  is  manufcujtured  in  large  quantities  and  for 
exportation  about  Pescia  and  San  Marcello. 

Alabaster  and  Marble. — There  are  a  great  number  of  alabaster  -works  at 
Yolterra,  where  more  than  1200  persons,  forming  one-quarter  of  the  population, 
are  employed  on  them,  and  marble  and  sculptured  works  in  Florence  and  other 
places. 

Porcelain. — The  establishment  of  the  Marchese  Ginori,  near  Morence,  pro- 
duces excellent  porcelain  for  domestic  uses,  as  well  as  specimens  little  inferior  to 
the  productions  of  Sevres  as  works  of  art. 

Tanneries  and  Works  of  Leather. — There  are  sereral  tanneries,  but  they  tan 
little  more  than  the  leather  used  in  the  country. 

Sardware  and  Works  of  Metal. — ^The  cutlery,  iron  and  other  metal  works 
are  moderately  good.  The  best  cutlery  is  made  at  Pistoja.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  iron  is  manu^Eictured  at  the  Gbvemment  foundiy  of  Follonica  from 
the  Elba  ores,  and  exported  to  the  Roman,  Sardinian,  and  Neapolitan  states.*  Of 
late  years  the  copper-mines  of  Tuscany  have  proved  very  productive,  especially 
those  of  La  Cava,  near  Monte  Catini,  in  the  valley  of  the  Cecina,  belonging  to  two 
English  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Sloane  and  Hall ;  their  smelting-works  at  La  Briglia, 
in  the  vsdley  of  the  Bisenzio,  near  Prato,  turning  out  nearly  300  tons  annually 
of  excellent  metal,  the  whole  of  which  finds  a  ready  sale  in  Tuscany  and  th« 
neighbouring  states  of  Naples  and  the  Church  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  for 
domestic  purposes.  A  large  quantity  of  very  rich  copper  ore  firom  these  and 
other  Tuscan  mines  is  now  exported  to  England. 


§  4.  Wines. 

The  process  of  wine-making  is  better  understood,  and  a  greater  number  of 
good  wines  are  produced,  in  Tuscany  than  in  any  other  state  of  Italy. 
The  Grand  Dukes  had  taken  considerable  pains  to  improve  the  vine- 
yards, by  importing  the  best  species  of  vines  fi^m  France,  Spain,  and  the 
Canaries;  and  the  wines  made  show  that  their  labours  have  been  attended 
witli  considerable  success.  According  to  Redi's  patriotic  dithyrambic,  entitled 
*  Bacco  in  Toscana,'  the  wines  of  Tuscany  are  the  first  in  the  world,  and  they 
perhaps  might  be  so,  if  a  better  choice  was  made  in  the  soils  appropriated 
for  their  growth,  and  greater  science  displayed  in  their  fabrication.  That 
it  is  not  from  ignorance  on  the  former  of  these  points  that  the  Tuscans  so 
often  err  appears  from  several  passages  of  the  poem  just  mentioned,  in  which  the 
author  anathematises  those  who  first  dared  to  plant  the  vine  on  low  soils,  and 
celebrates  the  excellence  of  the  juice  which  flows 

"  dair  uve  brune 

Di  vigne  sassosissime  Toscane." 

"  Among  the  ancient  laws  of  the  city  of  Arezzo,"  he  remarks  in  a  note,  "  was 
one  granting  free  permission  to  plant  vines  on  such  hills  as  were  calculated  to 
produce  good  wine,  but  strictly  prohibiting  the  cultivation  of  them  on  the  low 

•  iTie  mines  of  Elba  are  now  producing  60,000  tons  of  Iron-ore  annually,  of  which  25,000  are 
smelted  in  Tuscany,  and  the  rest  exported  to  England,  France,  Naples,  and  Genoa ;  the  shipments 
to  Great  Britain  increasing  every  year. 
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grounds  destined  to  the  growth  of  com.**  The  injudicious  method  also  of 
training  the  vine  excites  his  just  indignation. 

In  the  description  of  Tuscan  wines  much  confusion  has  arisen  from  not 
attending  to  their  different  qualities.  As  the  grapes  have,  in  general,  attained 
tlieir  full  maturity  before  being  pressed — bemg,  besides,  in  the  case  of  the 
choicer  sweet  wines,  dried  within  doors  before  they  are  trodden — the  first  juioe 
{mustum  lixivium)  necessarily  abounds  in  saccharine  matter,  and  the  win^ 
procured  from  it  will  consequently  belong  to  the  sweet  class.  But,  when  this 
is  drawn  off,  it  is  customary  to  add  a  quantity  of  water  to  the  miu-k,  which, 
after  a  short  fermentation,  yields  a  very  tolerable  wine ;  and  a  repetition  of  the 
process  furnishes  an  inferior  sort.  In  this  way,  a  proportion  of  the  inferior  wino 
of  the  country  is  made ;  but  all  the  choicest  growths  are  more  or  less  sweet. 
The  Montepulciano  wine,  which  a  traveller  wiU  most  probably  have  set  before 
him,  will  be  the  common  wine  of  the  place,  and  will  not  enable  hun  to  judge 
of  the  most  esteemed  wine  in  Tuscany,  the  "-d'  ogni  vino  ^  il  re"  of  the  poet. 
According  to  Redi,  another  source  of  error  arises  from  the  circumstance  of 
several  of  the  best  Tuscan  wines  receiving  their  appellations  from  the  grapes 
which  yield  them,  as,  for  example,  the  AleaticOy  the  ColumbanOj  the  TrehbianOf 
the  Vemacciay  &c. ;  and  as  these  names  are  not  confined  to  Tuscany,  but  ar» 
common  to  the  growths  of  other  parts  of  Italy,  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
them  is  still  further  increased. 

The  AleaticOy  or  red  muscadine,  which  is  produced  in  the  highest  perfection 
about  Montepulciano,  between  Sienna  and  the  Papal  State ;  at  Monte  Catini,  in 
the  Val  di  Nievole  j  and  at  Ponte-a-Muriano,  in  the  Lucchese  temtory,  and  of 
wliich  the  name  in  some  measure  expresses  the  rich  quaUty  (it  being  obviously 
derived  from  ^Atc£fa?,  to  expose  to  the  sun),  has  a  brilliant  purple  colour,  and  a 
luscious  aromatic  flavour,  but  without  being  clo^  ing  to  the  palate,  as  its  sweet- 
ness is  generally  "tempored  with  an  agreeable  sharpness  and  astringency.  It 
i.s,  in  fact,  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  sweet  wines ;  and  probably  ap- 
proaches more  than  any  other  to  some  of  th^  most  esteemed  wines  of  the 
ancients.  The  rocky  hUls  of  the  Chianti  district,  near  Sienna,  furnish  an 
excellent  species  of  (hy  red  wine,  the  best  ordinary  wine  at  the  Florentine  tables ; 
and  at  Artimino,  an  ancient  villa  of  the  Grand  Dukes,  now  a  possession  of  the 
JJartolommeo  family,  an  excellent  claret  is  grown,  -vfrhich  Redi  places  before  the 
wine  of  Avignon. 

These  are  the  chief  red  wines  of  Tuscany.  Formerly  several  white  sorts  were 
made,  of  which  the  Perdea,  so  called  from  ^its  colour  inclining  to  green,  was  in 
liigh  repute.  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia  preferred  it  to  all  other  European  wines ; 
and  in  the  time  of  our  James  I.  to  have  drunk  Verdea  is  mentioned  among  the 
boasts  of  a  travelled  gentleman : — 

"  Say  it  had  been  at  Rome,  and  seen  the  relics. 
Drunk  your  Verdea  wine,"  805. 

Bbauuont  &  Fletches,  The  Elder  Brother ^  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

The  best  used  to  be  made  at  Arcetri,  in  the  vicinity  of  Florence.  Next  io  it 
ranks  the  Trebbiano,  so  called  from  the  grape  of  that  name,  and  much  extolled 
for  its  golden  colour  and  exquisite  sweetness ;  being  in  fact  rather  a  syrup  than 
a  wine.  For  making  it  the  sweetest  grapes  are  chosen,  and,  according  to  Ala- 
manni,  partly  dried  in  the  sun,  after  having  had  their  stalks  twisted.  The 
fermentation  continues  four  or  five  days  ;  the  wine  is  then  introduced  into  the 
cask  and  undergoes  repeated  rackings  during  the  first  six  weeks  or  two  montlis. 
Most  of  the  Tuscan  white  sweet  wines  now  pass  under  the  denomination  of 
Aleatico  and  Vino  Santo  j  the  white  grapes  l^ing  chiefly  mixed  with  those  of 
the  darker  colour  in  the  manufacture  of  jrod  wines. 
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Before  the  yine  malady  the  produce  of  the  yinejarda  was  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  the  consumption  of  Tuscany ;  but  as  the  native  wines  are  easily  spoilt 
by  carriage,  the  surplus,  beyond  that  consumed  in  the  country,  was  distilled  to 
obtain  the  brandy  contained  in  them.  Of  late  years  the  supply  has  been  very 
deficient  in  quantity  and  bad  in  quality,  to  the  great  distress  of  the  rural 
population. 


§  5.  MoKBT.— Weights.— Measttebs. 

Since  the  annexation  of  Tuscany  to  the  Italian  kingdom  the  decimal  or  metrical 
division  has  been  declared  the  official  one,  and  is  now  universally  adopted ;  still, 
as  the  mode  of  keeping  account^  in  the  old  currency  ifl  often  referred  to,  we 
have  annexed  tables  of  the  relative  values  of  the  coins  formerly  current,  and  of 
the  weights  and  measures:  the  fundamental  unit  of  the  old  currency  was 
the  lira,  which  contained  20  soldi,  each  soldo  3  quattrini  or  12  denari ;  and  of 
the  present  weights  and  measures,  the  gramme,  litre,  and  mhtre* 

The  values  of  the  different  coins  of  Tuscany  are  as  follows. 


OoLD  Coins:—  ^     ,     ^. 

The  Zecchino,  or  Sequin,  also  called  jRuspo,  or  Cfigliato  (2  scudi), 

the  only  coin  of  pure  gold  issued  at  the  present  day  ....,08  lOf 
The  Euspone,  or  S^Sequin  piece,  valued  at  40  Lire  or  60  I*aoU    ..168 
The  Gold  Napoleon  of  20  francs  or  d6  Pauls  ........    0  16    0 


SiLTSB  OoiKS  :^ 

JReduoed  to  JSnglish  Currency  ai  Exchange  of  SO  lire  f  or  £1* 

The  Scudo,  or  Francescone,  contains  10  Paoli 0    4     5,3„ 

The  Paolo  contains  8  crazie  =  56  French  centimes 0    0     5f|5 

1  iM'a  =  20  soldi  =240  denari=lipaul8     » 0    0    8 

The  Francescone,  equal  to  6|  Lire,  is  also  divided  into  4  Florins :  the  Fiorino 
or  Florin  (so  called  from  its  bearing  the  Giglio  or  Fleur-de-Lis,  the  arms  of 
Florence,  on  one  of  its  sides)  is  equal  to  1|  lire  or  2i  pauls, 

CotJfEU  Coins:— 

1  CrtxSMt  =e=  5  quattrini  =^  SO  denarii 
1  Q«a^n»o  =  4.denarik 

The  Crazia  is  a  coin  of  the  Medicean  grandukes :  pieces  of  2  crazie  have  been 
struck  of  late  years. 

The  Denaro  has  not  been  coined  since  the  days  of  the  republic ;  the  smallest 
Tuscan  money  is  now  the  Quattrino. 

Thus  the  F^ncescone=  4  florins  as  400  quattrini,  affording  an  easy  decimal 
system  for  calculation. 

There  are  several  pieces  multiples  of  the  smaller  coins,  as  5  pauls  or  mezzo 
soudo,  and  pieces  of  i,  1,  and  2  paul& 
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'  Values  op  Fobjsigit  Coins  : — 

The  Englisli  sovereign  is  worth  about  30  lire  or  45  pauls,  according  to  the 
rate  of  exchange  on  Engknd :  of  late  years  it  has  varied  between  44  and 
45  pauls. 

The  Napoleon  exchanges  for  35  or  86  pauls,  and  sometimes  more. 

The  5-£ranc  piece      -       -       8  pauls  6  crazie  to  9  pauls. 

The  Spanish  pillar  dollar  (Colonnato)  is  current  for  6}  lire,  or  9  pauls  4  crazie. 

The  Boman  dollar  has  the  same  value  as  the  Spanish. 

The  Lira  Ausiriaca  or  Zwanziger  =  1  lira  and  9  denari,  and  passes  for 
1^  pauls.    The  Austrian  florin  for  4J^  pauls. 


WSIGHTS  AND  MeASUBES. 

Weights. — The  Tuscan  pound  =  0*7481  lb.  Avoirdp.  Therefore  100  pounds 
or  a  Quintal  is  74*81  lb.  avoirdp.  In  round  numbers,  therefore,  a  Tuscan 
pound  is  equal  to  12  ounces  avoirdp.,  or  f  of  a  lb.  of  that  measure :  and  to  ij 
of  a  pound  Troy.    It  is  the  same  as  the  Boman  pound. 

Measures  of  Length. — The  standard  measure  of  length  is  the  Braecio  Fioren' 
tinoy  which  is  divided  into  20  soldi,  and  each  soldo  into  12  denari,  or  60  quat- 
trini.  The  Braecio  is  equal  to  22*98  English  inches,  or  1*916  English  feet,  or 
0*5836  metres.  The  Tuscan  mile  consists  of  2833*33  of  these  Braccia.  67*2948 
are  equal  to  a  degree  at  the  equator.  The  Tuscan  mile  is  therefore  equal  to 
1808  English  yards,  or  1  mile  English  and  48  vards,  or  1*6536  kilometre. 

The  Tuscan  post  consisted  of  8  miles,  and  therefore  equal  to  8  English  miles 
and  384  yards,  or  8i  miles  nearly.   Distances  were  expressed  in  miles  and  posts. 

There  is  another  Braecio  used  by  builders  and  surveyors  equal  to  216 
English  inches,  or  0*5486  mHre,  and  5  of  these  make  the  Pertica  or  perch. 

Superficial  Measure, — The  Saccata  of  land  is  composed  of  660  square  Per- 
tiche,  and  equals  1  acre  36  perches  English  measure.  The  Stioro  contains 
1541*3  square  Florentine  Braccia. 

Dry  Measure. — ^The  Stajo  is  divided  into  2  Mine,  4  Quarti,  82  Mezzette,  64 
Quartucci,  or  128  Bussoli,  and  contains  0*6913  English  bushels.  The  Moggio 
is  composed  of  24  Staja,  and  therefore  equals  2  quarters  4f  bushels  Engluh 
measure.    The  Sacco  contains  3  Staja. 

Liquid  Measure, — ^The  Barile  of  wine  is  divided  into  20  Eiaschi,  80  Mezzette, 
or  160  Quartucci,  and  contains  12*042  English  gallons. 

The  Barile  of  oil  is  divided  into  16  Eiaschi,  64i  Mezzette,  or  128  Quartucci, 
and  contains  8*8313  English  gallons. 

The  Soma  is  composed  of  2  Barili. 

As  the  currency  and  measures  of  Lucca  are  still  in  use  in  that  part  of  Tus- 
cany, we  annex  a  table  of  them : — 

Coinage,  Measttbes,  and  Weights  of  Lttooa. 

Aoootmts  until  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  were  kept  in  lire,  soldi,  and 
denari  $  a  lira  contains  20  soldi,  and  the  soldo  12  denari.  The  following  were 
the  coins  in  circulation,  and  their  values : — 
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Sect,  vin, 

French. 

Lire.  Soldi. 

Fxaocs.  Cents. 

8.     d. 

The  gold  Doppia    = 

22        0 

=      16     50 

-- 

13     0 

Tho  sUvor  Scudo    = 

7      10 

=       5     62 

S=3 

4     hi 

—        Mezzo  = 

3     15 

=       2     81 

SS 

2     2| 

—        Terzo     = 

2     10 

=       1     87 

~ 

1     51 

—        Quinto  =s 

1     10 

=3         1       12 

=3 

0  lOf 

—        lira       = 

1       0 

=       0     84i 

=s 

0     8 

—        Mezza  = 

0     10 

=       0     42 

s=- 

0     4 

There  were  also  pieces  of  2  lire,  which  at  first  sight  so  resemble  pieces  of  2 
French  francs,  that  a  stranger  might  mistake  them.  In  Lucca,  Tuscan  money 
is  current. 


Linear  Measures, — The  braccio  is  divided  into  12  once : — 

1  braccio  =  0  •  5935  metre  =  22  •  98  Engl,  in,  or  23  in.  nearly. 
The  canna   =  4  braccia  =  2  •  362   metres  =  7  ft.  8  •  99  Engl.  in.  or  7  ft.  9  in,  nearly. 
The  pertica  =  5  braccia  =  2  •  9525  metres  =  9  ft.  8  •  239  Engl,  inches. 
The  mile=600  pertiche  =  1771 '5  metres  =  1936- 2495  Engl.  yd.  =  1  m.  176jyd. 

Weights, — The  Lucchese  pound  differed  only  by  a  few  grains  more  from  that 
of  Tuscany. 


§  6.  Railways. 

Numerous  lines  of  Railway  are  already  in  activity,  wliilst  others  are  in  pro- 
gress. 

1.-  The  -Bologna  and  Pistoia  line,  where  it  joins  the  Maria  Antonia  line  to 
Florence.  2.  From  Leghorn  to  Florence,  by  Pisa,  the  Leopoldo  line.  3.  From 
Spezia  to  Florence,  by  Sarzana,  Massa,  Viareggio,  Pisa,  Lucca,  Pescia,  Pistoia, 
and  Prato,  the  Maria  Antonia  line,  or  by  the  Leopoldo  one ;  the  Leopoldo 
and  Maria  Antonia  lines  have  now  a  common  station  at  Pisa.  4.  Froln 
Empoli  to  Siena,  commimicating  with  Florence  by  tho  Leopoldo  line,  and 
irom  Siena  to  Orvieto,  and  ultimately  with  Rome  from  Orte.  6.  From  Flo- 
rence to  Arezzo,  open  as  far  as  Monte  Varchi ;  to  be  continued  by  Perugia, 
tho  valley  of  the  Tiber,  to  Foligno,  to  join  the  railway  between  Bologna  and 
Rome,  in  all  1864.  6.  From  Leghorn  to  Orbetello  and  Civita  Vecchia  along 
the  sea-coast,  the  Maremmana,  with  a  branch  to  Le  Moje,  near  Volterra ;  this 
line  is  completed  as  far  as  the  Papal  frontier,  and  it  is  expected  will  be  to 
Civita  Vecchia  in  all  1865.  7.  A  line  from  Siena  to  Qrosseto  is  in  progress,  to 
branch  off  from  the  Siena  and  Chiusi  line  at  Asciano,  from  which  it  will  follow 
the  valleys  of  the  Asso  and  Ombrone.  8.  A  second  line  across  the  Apennines 
is  projected  from  Ppntassieve.  to  Forli,  but  its  execution  is  very  problematical. 


§  7.  Posting. 

The  posting  regulations  of  the  Italian  kingdom  have  been  extended  to  Tus- 
cany ;  but  since  the  extenuoa  of  railways,  all  the  stations  for  post-horses  have 
been  suppressed.  -   : 


i 
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§  8.  Painting. 

It  was  in  Tuscany  that  the  art  of  painting  was  reyived  in  the  middle  ages. 

At  the  era  of  the  revival  of  art  in  Tuscany,  artists  were  artificers  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term.  They  studied  their  art  not  in  the  academy,  but  in 
the  workshop.  The  "  Arte  degU  Orefici,"  the  goldsmiths'  craft,  was  the  chief 
school ;  hence  came  some  of  the  best  artists  in  all  the  three  branohos  of  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  painting.  Brunelieschi,  Ghiberti,  Orgagna,  Luca  della 
Bobbia,  Massolino,  Ghirlandajo,  Follajuolo,  Botticelli,  Yerrochio,  Franoia, 
Finiguerra,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Baccio  Bandinelli,  Benvcnuto  CeUini,  Vasari, 
and  a  host  of  other  inferior  names,  all  were  brought  up  in  this  trade,  which 
some  practised  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Painters  were  chiefly  employed 
in  church  imagery  and  ornaments,  as  decorators  of  houses  and  furniture. 
The  articles  which  gave  occupation  to  their  pencils  were  of  various  descrip- 
tions. The  most  costly  seem  to  have  been  the  ponderous  well-lined  chests, 
called  Cassoniy  in  which  the  trousseau  of  the  bride  was  conveyed  to  her  new  do- 
micile, or  in  which  the  opulent  citizens  kept  their  robes  and  garments  of  brocade 
and  velvet,  no  small  portion  of  their  inheritance.  Bedsteads,  screens,  cornices, 
and  other  ornamental  portions  of  the  rooms,  were  adorned  in  like  manner.  Sub- 
jects were  often  borrowed  firom  the  legend  or  the  romance,  the  illustrations  of  tlie 
popular  literature  of  the  age.  Here  also  were  exhibited  the  amusements  of  the 
world ; — tilts  and  tournaments,  the  sports  of  the  chace,  and  the  pastimes  of 
wood  and  field,  were  often  particularly  chosen ;  and  upon  such  works  the  most 
excellent  painters  exercised  themselves.  Even  under  the  early Medicis,  when  the 
altered  spirit  of  the  pursuit  had  rendered  painting  a  profession,  it  was  still 
talked  of  as  a  trade.  It  was  in  the  ^^hottega"  the  shop,  and  not  in  the  ^^  studio" 
.that  the  painter  was  to  be  found.  The  statutes  of  the  Conjpany  of  St.  Luke,  or 
the  "Arte  de'  Dipintori,"  at  Florence,  1386,  show  that,  as  in  London,  they 
were  a  mere  guild  of  workmen  or  artisans.  There  were  the  like  fraternities  at 
Bologna  and  at  Venice ;  and  all  were  equally  comprehensive,  admitting  as  their 
members  trunk-makers,  gilders,  vamishers,  saddlers,  cutlers,  in  short,  ail  work- 
men in  wood  and  metal  whose  crafts  had  any  connection  with  design,  however 
remote  that  might  bo. 

Most,  perhaps  all,  of  what  we  would  now  term  the  easel  pictures  of  the  oldest 
masters,  have  been  detached  from  articles  of  ecclesiastical  or  domestic  furniture : 
and  indeed,  before  the  16th  centy.,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  cabinet 
pictures^  that  is  to  say,  moveable  pictures,  intended  merely  to  be  hung  upon  the 
wall  as  ornaments,  without  being  considered  as  objects  of  veneration  or  worship, 
ever  existed.  For  an  account,  however,  of  the  artists  of  the  Florentine  school, 
and  for  their  respective  characters  and  merits,  the  traveller  must  be  referred  to 
Kugler*8  Handbook  and  to  Vasari's  great  Biographical  work. 


§  9.   SCTTLPTUEE. 

The  earliest  mediaeval  sculpture  of  Tuscany  is,  perhaps,  to  be  seen  at  Pistoia, 
where  a  Maestro  Qruatnonte  has  left  several  specimens  of  his  chisel.  Pisa 
was  illustrated  by  Nicolo  da  Pisa  and  other  artists  of  the  Pisan  school, 
of  whom  Andrea  worked  much  at  Florence;  and  an  impulse  having  been 
thus  giy^,  the  art  speedily  attained  a  great  perfection.  Sculpture  with 
the  Florentmes,  like  painting,  was  a  trade,  and  very  frequently  coia.vkR«Xft^ 
with  some  other  calling.    Very  often  the  sculptors  were  alUo  %o\^  «a^  ^^^x- 

■a  ^ 
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smitliB,  or  workers  in  metaL  At  the  head  of  the  Florentine  school  stands 
Andrea  CionCy  sumamed  Orgagna  (1326-1389),  who  was  originally  a  gold- 
umith.  He  became  an  architect,  painter,  and  sculptor.  "His  works  in 
sculpture,  notwithstanding  a  certain  stiffiiess  in  execution  that  pervades  them, 
have  great  merit.  His  most  esteemed  performances  are  the  sculptures  on  the 
tabernacle  in  the  church  of  Or*  San  Michele  in  Florence.  Orgagna  showed  great 
talent  in  the  management  of  his  drapenes,  preserving  considerable  breadth  in 
the  forms  and  dispositions  of  the  folds,  and  so  composing  them  as  not  to 
conceal  the  action  of  the  limbs." — Westmacottyjun.^  A.S.A. 

^  A  new  era  of  Tuscan  sculpture  began  with  JOonatello.  There  has  been  some 
discussion  as  to  who  was  hu  master,  and  there  are  several  very  able  men  who 
flourished  just  before  him,  and  who  led  the  way.  Jacopo  delta  Querela^  other- 
wise Jacopo  deUa  Fonte,  is  one  of  these :  he  produced  the  beautiftd  tomb  of 
Haria  del  Carretto  which  we  see  in  the  Cathedral  at  Lucca.  There  were  also  many 
IHesolans  of  great  ability :  they  were  rather  a  school  of  stonecutters  and  workers 
of  ornaments,  but  they  acquired  great  dexterity  of  hand :  one  of  them  was  Andrea 
da  FiesoU  who  worked  with  great  purity  of  style.  Donato  di  Betto  JBardi,  better 
known  as  JDonateUo  (bom  1383,  died  1466),  travelled  much  in  Italy,  studying  the 
antique  atKome.  "  The  works  of  Donatello  are  numerous,  and  remarkable  for 
their  superior  qualities.  His  conceptions  were  bold,  and  his  execution  vigorous, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  in  his  performances  the  reason  for  the  compliment  paid  to 
his  statue  of  St.  Mark  by  one  who  could  so  well  appreciate  these  quahties  as 
Michael  Angelo-^-*  Marco,  perch^  non  mi  parh?'  It  is  probable  that  the  some- 
what exaggerated  treatment  which  is  observable  in  some  of  the  productions  of 
Donatello,  as  well  as  of  his  contemporary  G-hiberti,  arose  from  their  desire  to 
avoid  the  dryness  and  poverty  of  form  in  the  works  of  some  of  their  imme- 
diate predecessors." — Wesimacott  jun.  Mlippo  BruneUesco  (1377-1446)  at- 
tempted to  rival  Donatello,  but  not  successfolly,  for,  much  as  he  excelled  in 
architecture,  in  sculpture  he  showed  but  inferior  talent.  Antonio  Mlarete, 
a  disciple  of  Donatello,  is  principally  known  as  an  architect.  Michelozzo 
Mieheiozzi  worked  with  Donatello.  Desiderio  da  SetUgnano,  a  favourite  scholar 
of  Donatello' s,  who  died  at  the  age  of  28,  was  most  graceM  in  his  designs,  and 
succeeded  most  happily  in  giving  to  hif  marble  an  appearance  of  softness. 
Nanni  di  Banco  (1383-1421)  was  a  scholar  of  Donatello,  more  distinguished 
for  his  good  and  amiable  qualities  than  for  his  skill :  he  was,  however,  much 
employed.  Antonio  BogselUno  (flourished  1440-1480),  and  Bernardo  his 
brother,  are  most  fully  masters  of  all  the  mechanical  portions  of  their  art ;  but 
both  had  merits  also  of  a  high  order,  arid  Michael  Angelo  much  admired  the 
expression  of  Antortio's  countenances  and  the  execution  of  his  drapery.  He 
worked  with  the  utmost  freedom  :  the  marble  seemed  to  yield  before  his  hand 
like  wax,  and  his  figures  are  pervaded  by  tenderness  and  sweetness.  Lorenzo 
Ghiherti  (1378-^1455),  brought  up  as  a  goldsmith,  has  secured  a  lasting  repu- 
tation by  his  celebrated  bronze  gates  of  the  Baptistery  at  Florence.  He  was 
also  a  painter,  and  has  left  some  curious  historical  writings  upon  art. 
Luca  della  Mohbia  (1388-1460)  was  also  a  goldsmith.  He  worked  sometimes 
in  metal  and  marble,  but  principally  in  a  species  of  earthenware  of  his  own  in- 
vention— burnt  clay,  painted  with  vitrified  colours,  and  possessing  remarkable 
durability.  Agostino  and  Ottaviano,  his  brothers,  worked  in  the  same  line,  and 
their  performances  can  scarcely,  if  at  all,  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Inioa, 
Andrea,  a  nephew  of  X«ca,  was  exceedingly  devoted  to  his  art  (1444-1528), 
another  iMca  and  a  GHrolamo  followed,  all  keeping  the  secret  of  their  ancestor, 
which  died  with  them.  "  There  is  a  tradition  that  Luca  deUaRobbia  committed 
his  secret  to  writing,  and  enclosed  the  paper,  or  whatever  it  was  inscribed  on,  in 
8ome  one  of  his  models  before  he  sent  it  to  be  baked ;  so  that  it  could  only  be 
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known  at  the  price  of  destroying,  or  at  least  injuring,  a  number  of  liis  works, 
till  the  document  should  appear.  Amon^  his  productions  are  some  of  great 
beauty.  They  consist  chiefly  of  groups,  m  alto-rilievo,  of  the  Madonna  and 
infant  Saviour,  or  Christ  and  St.  Jolm  as  children,  and  similar  subjects." — 
Westmacott,  jun,  Benedetto  and  GUrolamo  da  Majano  were  artists  of  great 
fertility  of  invention  and  much  elegance.  Benedetto  worked  much  in  wood, 
both  in  carving  and  in  inlaid  work  or  intaraiatwa,  Antonio  del  PoUajuolo 
(1426-1498)  possessed  so  much  anatomical  knowledge  that  he  has  been  called 
the  precursor  of  Michael  Angelo.  Though  not  a  pupil  of  Ghiberti,  Polio- 
juolo  worked  much  under  that  great  master;  he  and  his  brother  Pietro 
•  were  also  excellent  goldsmiths  and  workers  in  metal.  Andrea  del  Verrocchio 
(1432-1488),  a  goldsmith,  and  afterwards  a  pupU  of  Donatello,  possessed, 
like  Bollajuolo,  great  anatomical  knowledge.  He  principally  failed  in  his 
draperies.  He  was  an  artist  of  much  inventive  skill,  usually  working  in 
metal,  and  he  first  made  plaster  casts.  Matteo  Civitali  (1435-1501)  is 
noticed  at  Lucca.  Until  a  mature  age  this  very  exquisite  artist  practised  as 
a  barber.  Andrea  Ferrucci  and  Mino  da  Fiesole  both  belong  to  the  school 
of  Fiesole.  Michael  Angela  (1474-1563)  became  at  an  earlv  age  the  scholar 
of  Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  the  most  celebrated  painter  of  Ins  time,  and 
afterwards  studied  under  Bertoldo,  the  director  of  the  academy  established 
by  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  at  Florence.  "  Till  the  time  of  Michael  Angelo  the 
works  of  art  since  the  revival  were  all  more  or  lees  measre  and  dry  i^  style, 
although  considerable  feeling  and  talent  were  occasionaUy  displayed  in  their 
conception  (or  invention)  and  c(miposition.  Extraordinary  efforts  were  some- 
times made,  as  by  Ghiberti  and  Donatello,  to  infuse  into  them  a  better  and 
more  elegant  quality  of  form,  but  it  was  left  for  Michael  Angelo  to  effect  that 
total  revolution  in  style  which  has  stamped  not  only  his  own  productions,  but 
the  art  of  his  age  with  a  character  peculiarly  its  own." — Westmacott  jun, 
Baccio  da  Montelupo  (flourished  1490),  also  of  the  school  of  Ghiberti,  produced 
but  little  in  Tuscany ;  he  was  firee  and  bold  in  manner.  GHuUano  di  San  Gallo 
(d.  1517)  and  Antonio  di  San  Oallo  (d.  1534)  are  more  known  as  architects 
than  as  sculptors ;  their  minor  ornaments  show  much  taste.  But  in  this  line 
they  were  much  excelled  by  Benedetto  da  Eovezzano,  whose  works  of  this  de- 
scription exhibit  the  utmost  delicacy  of  touch  and  elegance  of  design.  Andrea  da 
Sansovino  worked  principally  out  of  Tuscany ;  what  he  has  left  here  is  generally 
simple  and  affecting.  Ot  Francesco  Mustici  there  are  remarkably  few  specimens. 
Cicognara  considers  Kustici  as  a  first-rate  artist.  Baccio  Bandinelli  (d.  1559) 
possessed  extraordinary  talent.  He  was  an  ill-conditioned  man,  and  was  much 
censured  in  his  own  time  by  the  many  enemies  whom  he  had  made ;  but  he  was 
an  artist  of  extraordinary  power,  bold  in  design,  rich  in  invention.  Montorsoli 
(d.  1563)  worked  under  Michael  Angelo.  His  heads  are  full  of  expression  and 
grace,  and  his  style  so  like  that  of  Raphael  da  Montelupo,  also  a  pupil  of  Michael 
Angelo' 8,  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  him.  II  Tribolo,  the  son  of  a 
carpenter,  made  copies  of  Michael  Angelo  with  remarkable  accuracy,  and,  when 
he  worked  independently,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  delicacy  and  sweetness. 
Oiovanni  delV  Opera,  a  pupil  of  Bandinelli,  is,  allowing  for  some  incorrectness, 
amongst  the  good  artists  of  the  Florentine  school.  The  Perseus  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini  (d.  1570)  is  certainly  a  masterpiece  of  art,  Vincenzio  Danti  is  perhaps  a 
little  exaggerated  in  his  anatomical  display;  this  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo 
approaches  in  some  respects  to  the  excellences  of  his  master,  and  he  fully 
understood  as  well  the  theory  as  the  practice  of  his  art.  Bartolommeo  Ammanati 
(1511-1692)  was  excellent  as  a  sculptor  as  well  as  an  architect.  He  was 
often  employed  on  statues  of  large  dimensions,  which  at  this  period  Imw^^ 
become  much  in  vogue.     Oiovanni  di  Bologna  (1524-159^^  ^  ^^ssicmv^^ 
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birth,  came  to  Italy  at  an  early  age,  and  lived  so  many  years  at  Florence 
that  he  must  be  considered  as  a  master  of  the  Tuscan  school.  Ho  is  one  of 
the  first  in  whose  works  we  observe  a  decline  in  sculpture.  Instead  of  grace 
wo  find  affectation  and  mechanical  skill  held  in  high  estimation.  "  His  works 
are  full  of  imagination,  and  are  executed  with  a  boldness  and  ability  that 
both  surprise  us  and  call  forth  our  admiration ;  but  there  is  at  the  same  time 
an  exaggeration  in  the  attitudes,  and  an  endeavour  after  picturesque  effect,  that 
disappoint  us." — Westmacott,  jun.  In  Fietro  di  Francavilla  (1548-1611),  a 
Fleming  from  Cambray,  but  an  adopted  child  of  Florence,  we  can  begin  to  trace 
the  rapid  decline  of  art.  Not  without  considerable  ability,  he  is  mannered  aij.d 
affected.  Giovanni  Caccini  (1562-1612)  was  a  free  and  clever  workman,  and 
an  excellent  hand  at  restoring  an  antique.  Many  of  the  ancient  statues  in  the 
Grand  Ducal  gallery  owe,  in  their  present  state,  more  to  him  than  to  their  first 
authors.  Fietro  Tacca  (d.  1640)  must  be  particulariy  noticed.  This  disciple 
of  Giovanni  di  Bologna  was  an  artist  of  real  genius:  he  worked  in  every 
species  of  material,  even  in  wax,  but  he  excelled  in  bronze,  the  castings  of 
his  figures  being  conducted  with  the  greatest  skill.  Antonio  Susina  (d.  1624) 
was  an  excellent  worker  m  bronze :  he  had,  in  his  time,  almost  a  monopoly  of 
crucifixes  and  of  similar  church  images.  In  the  decline  of  art  Oherardo  Sil- 
vano  (d.  1675),  who  was  also  an  architect,  showed  a  considerable  degree  of 
cleven^ss  and  truth.  Of  the  last  period  Foggini  may  be  mentioned  with  praise, 
as  showing  great  mastery  of  the  chisel,  though  with  all  the  faults  of  the  school 
of  Boubillac,  of  whom  he  was  nearly  a  contemporary. 

Respecting  the  present  state  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Tuscany  little  can  be  said. 
Some  of  the  principal  artists  have  considerable  merit,  but  m  the  midst  of  the 
most  splendid  models,  and  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  tuition,  there  is  no 
approach  to  the  original  talent  of  former  times. 
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EOUTE  76. 

LA  SFEZIA  TO  FISA,  BY  BAIL. 


KIL. 
Spezia  to 
ArooUi       ..     ..11 
Soreana     ..     ..16 
Aveuza     ..     ..27 
Massa       ..     ..  34 


KIL, 

Querceta  ..  ..41 
Pietra  Santa  ..  44 
Vlaregglo  . .  . .  61 
Torra  del  Lago. .  59 
Pisa 76 


Kilometres,  76  =  Eng.  m.,  47. 

4  trains  daily,  in  2^  and  3  lira. 

Pisa  to  Lucca,  Rte.  77. 

The  first  part  of  this  route,  as  far  as 
Avenza,  is  described  in  the  Handbook 
ofNoHhern  Italy  (Rte.  14). 

The  whole  of  this  route  is  now  per- 
formed by  rail,  through  a  very  beauti- 
ful country. 

Before  reaching  Ayenza,  the  view  of 
the  valley  of  Carrara,  and  of  the  marble 
mountains  at  the  base  of  which  it 
is  situated,  is  peculiarly  grand,  the 
mountain  being  one  arid  grey  mass  of 
rock  without  a  trace  of  vegetation,  the 
surface  hollowed  into  deep  angular 
ravines,  topped  by  pointed  pinnacles 
of  great  grandeur.  Over  the  decKvities 
of  this  mountain  are  seen  the  numer- 
ous quarries  for  which  it  is  celebrated, 
easily  distinguished  by  their  white 
colour  or  the  grey  ground  of  the 
ravines :  the  contrast  between  the  bar- 
renness of  the  marble  peaks  and  the 
adjoining  parts  of  the  Apennines  here- 
about is  very  striking. 

11  kil.  Avenza  or  Lavenza  Stat.,  near 
the  town,  which  has  a  Pop.  of  2000,  si- 
tuated on  the  torrent  bearing  the  same 
name.  The  oastlo  was  built  by  Cas- 
truccio  degli  Antolminelli  about  1322, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  do- 
minion which  he  had  conquered  in  the 
Lunigiana.  It  is  a  grand  building, 
little  injured:  the  round  towers  which 
flank  the  fortress  are  surmounted  by 
maohicolations  of  the  boldest  character. 
Avenzft  is  the  first  town  of  the  ancient 
duchy  of  Massa.    The  small  port  from 


which  the  Carrara  marble  is  shipped 
is  at  a  short  distance  on  the  rt. 

Between  the  mouth  of  the  Magra 
and  Avenza,  and  on  the  coast,  are  the 
scanty  remains  of  the  once  celebrated 
Luna  or  Luni,  a  very  ancient  Etruscaii 
city,  giving  its  name  to  the  Gulf,  now 
the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  and  to  the  whole 
province  of  the  lAinigiana.  Lucan 
makes  it  the  residence  of  Aruns,  the 
oldest  and  most  venerable  of  tho  Etrus- 
can augurs,  and  attests  its  Etruscan 
origin,  and  its  desolation  in  his  time : — 

**  Hgoe  propter  placuit  Tuwos  de  more  vetusto 
Accin  vatet,  quorum  qui  maximus  sbvo 
Aruna  iacoluit  deiterta  moenia  Lunae." 

Luna  has  not  flourished  much  since 
Lucan' s  days.  It  became  the  port  of 
shipment  for  the  marbles  brought 
from  the  adjoining  mountains,  and  es- 
pecially Carrara,  from  the  time  of  their 
being  first  used  at  Rome  imder  Julius 
Cajsar;  and  its  ^^  caridentia  inaenia*^ 
are  described  in  the  poetical  itinerary 
of  Rutilius  Numentianus.  Some  have 
supposed  that  Luna  was  dismantled  by 
the  Lombards;  in  1016  the  Emir  Musa 
plundered  it  and  carried  away  its  in- 
habitants into  captivity.  Prom  this 
period  Luna  fell  into  decay,  though  it 
continued  to  be  the  seat  of  the  bishop, 
until  the  see  was  translated,  in  1465, 
to  Sarzana ;  it  is  now  wholly  deserted. 
The  remains  of  the  Roman  age,  above 
ground,  are — an  amphitheatre,  a  theatre, 
and  a  tower,  possibly  of  a  lighthouse, 
which  may  be  traced  with  distinct- 
ness, and  fragments  of  some  other 
edifices.  Excavations,  however,  have 
produced  rather  an  abundant  harvest 
of  bronzes  and  inscriptions.  There  are 
some  remains  also  of  the  old  cathe- 
dral. 


Cabraba.  {Inns:  La  Nouvelle  Paros  ; 
Albergo  Nazionale,  in  the  principal 
street,  an  hotel  recently  opened*^     *-•- 
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the  rly.  lesTes  Carrara  on  the  left,  a 
branch  line  is  in  progress  to  that  city 
from  near  Lavenza.  The  little  princi- 
pality of  Carrara  is  almost  all  moun- 
tain and  valley.  The  peaks  of  the 
momitains,  oat  of  whose  •  sides  the 
white  marble  is  quarried,  are  of  a 
beautiful  warm  grey  colour.  The  city 
stands  in  a  narrow  valley  between  five 
mountains,  the  Poggio  di  Montia,  the 
Monte  <r  Arme,  the  Poggio  di  Vezzala, 
the  Poggio  di  Pedizzano^  and  the 
Poggio  di  Codona;  between  which 
descend  the  3  valleys  of  Bavaccione, 
Fantiscritti,  and  La  Colonnata,  wherein 
the  principal  quarries  are  opened.  The 
town  is  one  continuous  studio,  peopled 
with  artists  in  various  costumes,  who 
affect  mostly  the  shaggy  a^ect  of 
the  Q-erman  Burschen,  with  a  wild 
growth  of  hair,  whiskery  mustachios, 
and  beard,  and  ©venr  variety  of  head- 
covering.  The  promsion  of  marble 
gives  a  cheerful  appearance  to  the  city, 
especially  to  the  more  modem  build- 
ings. In  the  building  called  the 
Accademia  is  a  large  collection  of 
models  and  casts  from  the  greatest 
works  in  sculpture,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem ;  and  some  of  the  remains  of 
Soman  sculpture  found  in  the  quarries 
have  been  removed  here  lately,  espe- 
cially the  so-called  bas-relief  of  the 
Fanti  Scritti  (sculptured  soldiers),  and 
a  votive  altar,  dedicated  by  a  certain 
VillicuB,  a  decurion  of  the  slaves 
employed  here  in  the  time  of  Ti- 
berius. The  priilcipal  church,  which 
is  collegiate,  was  built  in  the  13th, 
and  has  some  good  sculptures  of 
the  15th  centy.  "It  corresponds 
in  age  and  style  with  the  Duomo  of 
Monza.  These  two  buildings  afford 
examples  of  a  peculiar  and  most  grace- 
ful G-othic.  Fragments  of  a  similar 
style  occur  at  Sarzana ;  but  this  church 
at  Carrara  is  decidedly  the  most  perfect 
gem  of  its  kind.  I  prefer  it  to  that 
at  Monza." — S,  The  only  object  of 
interest  in  the  interior  is  an  early 
Florentine  painting  lately  discovered 
on  the  roof,  and  now  placed  in  the  j 
nave,  and  2  mediaeval  statues  in  the  i 


baptistery.  The  Madonna  delle  Ghrazie 
is  remarkable  for  its  fine  marbles.  The 
roughly-hewn  statue  on  the  fountain  of 
the  Piazza  is  said  to  have  been  sculp- 
tured by  M.  Angelo  when  residing  here. 
To  visit  the  marble  quarries  from 
Carrara  there  is  a  steep  ascent  to 
Torano,  in  the  valley  of  Pavac- 
cione  :  the  summit  commands  a  noble 
view ;  on  the  one  side  Massa  and  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  other  the  ra- 
vines of  the  mountains  in  which  the 
quarries  are  situated.  The  excursion 
to  these  celebrated  quarries  must  be 
performed  in  a  light  carriage  of  the 
country.  The  road  is  not  practicable 
for  ordinary  carriages,  but  the  post!- 
Uons  will  stop  at  a  convenient  station, 
and  one  franc  per  hour  is  paid  for 
every  horse  so  detained.  The  excur- 
sion may  be  accomplished  in  about  two 
hours.  There  are  nearly  40  quarries, 
of  which  not  above  seven  or  eight 
furnish  the  statuary  marble.  The 
path  Hes  by  the  side  of  the  Torano 
torrent  j  and  after  traversing  the  fine 
gorge,  partly  artificial,  between  the 
Monte  Crestola  and  the  Poggio  Sil- 
vestroy  we  reach  the  quarries  of  Cres- 
tola and  CaveUa,  which  supply  a 
marble  of  very  delicate  grain :  the 
largest  blocks  are  quarried  further  on 
under  Monte  Sagro,  This  last  is  the 
*^  Eavaccione"  marble.  This  portion 
of  the  quarry  district  is  most  pic- 
turesque: but  another,  to  which  the 
road  by  the  side  of  the  Bedizzano 
leads,  is  interesting,  on  account  of  the 
curious  vestiges  of  the  ancient  work- 
ings, some  of  which  have  been  removed 
to  the  Accademia,  especially  that 
found  in  the  quarries  of  Fantiscritti, 
3J  m.  from  Carrara,  which  derives  its 
name  from  three  small  figures  of  Ju- 
piter, Bacchus,  and  Hercules,  sculp- 
tured upon  a  rock,  denominated  fanti 
(soldiers)  by  the  peasants.  All  around 
are  lying  pilasters,  columns,  architraves, 
blocked  out,  but  left  unfinished.  Ex- 
tensive works  for  sawing  the  marble, 
with  machinery,  have  been  set  up 
by  Messrs.  Walton,  one  of  whom  is 
British  Vice-consul  at  Carrara.    The 
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number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
marble-works  exceeds  2500,  and  the 
quantity  extracted  annually  about 
50,000  tons,  yalue  3,600,000  francs 
(145,000/.  sterling).  The  carriaee- 
road  from  Carrara  ascends  rapidly 
through  oak  woods  until  it  reaches 
the  point  called  La  Foce,  During 
the  whole  ascent  the  views  of  Car- 
rara, and  of  its  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
with  the  white  patches  indicating 
the  marble-quarries,  are  very  fine. 
Looking  in  an  opposite  direction  the 
yiew  embraces  the  valley  of  Massa,  the 
castle  of  Montignoso,  and  the  extensive 
plain  reaching  to  the  shores  of  the 
blue  Mediterranean.  Before  entering 
Massa  the  Frigido  torrent  is  crossed  by 
a  handsome  bridge  of  white  marble, 
erected  by  the  Archduchess  Maria 
Beatrice,  the  last  of  its  sovereigns. 

Leaving  Avenza  Stat.,  we  cross  a 
rich  plain,  having  on  the  1.  a  low 
range  of  hills,  on  which  are  several 
picturesque  villages. 

7  kil.  Massa  Stat,  at  some  distance 
£rom  the  town  of  Massa  Ducalb  ;  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  nu- 
merous other  places  having  the  same 
name,  of  Massa.  (An  additional  horse 
is  required  in  going  £rom  Avenza  to 
Massa,  and  vice  versd,)  Inn  :  Albergo 
delle  Quattro  Nazioni  is  now  comfort 
able. — The  views  of  this  little  city  are 
remarkably  picturesque.  An  old  castle 
extends  along  a  noble  rocky  ridge,  a 
stream  flows  below,  vines  are  trained 
over  trellises,  and  oranges  flourish.  The 
quantity  of  marble  employed  in  the 
buildings  tells  of  the  vicinity  of  Carrara. 

The  Palace  of  the  Princes  of  Massa 
is  the  principal  building  in  the  city. 
Diuring  the  French  occupation  Massa 
and  Carrara  were  placed  under  the 
Baciocchis.  The  Princess  Elisa  Baci- 
occhi-Bonaparte  chose  the  palace  as 
her  summer  residence,  and,  in  order 
to  make  it  more  to  her  taste,  she 
ordered  the  cathedral,  which  stood  in 
the  Piazza  in  front  of  the  palace, 
now  planted  with  orange-trees,  to  be 
demoliahed,  and  in  the  course  of  a 


few  weeks  the  &bric  was  entirely 
rased  to  the  ground.  Hie  present 
Duomo  is  a  plain  building  of  the  17th 
oenty.,  and  formerly  a  ch.  of  tlu) 
Franciscans  ;  in  the  facade  is  a  curious 
ancient  doorway, — ^an  arch  supported 
by  twisted  columns, — a  portion  of  one  of 
the  portals  of  the  demolished  cathedraL 

The  mountains  enclose  and  shelter 
Massa ;  the  road  to  Pietrasanta  passes 
through  a  most  fertile  countiy.  The 
noble  orchards,  almost  forests,  of  olive- 
trees,  add  much  to  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  this  lovely  region. 

From  Massa  the  railway  follows 
the  base  of  the  hills,  passing  the 
ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Montignoso, 
situated  upon  a  hiU,  one  of  the  last 
spurs  of  the  Apennines  towards  the 
plain,  and  which  once  commanded  the 
road  passing  into  Tuscany.  The  history 
of  this  castle,  properly  called  the  Cos- 
tello  <r  Jghinolfb,  can  be  traced  to  the 
time  of  the  Lombards.  After  passing 
Montignoso  some  short  distance,  the 
Tuscan  frontier  was  crossed  at  Torre 
di  Porta  j  2  m.  beyond  this  the  rly. 
reaches 

7  kil.  Qaerceta  Stat.  A  good  road 
on  the  1.  leads  to  Seravezza,  a  cool 
and  picturesque  summer  residence, — 
a  sort  of  miniature  Bagni  di  Lucca, 
where  however  there  is  little  accom* 
modation  for  visitors.  Proceeding  2  m. 
farther,  we  arrive  at 

3  kil.  Pietra  Santa  Stat.  (The 
Umone,  kept  by  the  brothers  Bertolani, 
outside  the  Massa  gate,  is  excellent, 
and,  with  the  H6tel  d*  Odessa  at  La 
Spezia,  the  best  between  GTenoa  and 
Lucca :  Hdtel  de  TEurope,  clean  and 
reasonable.)  Pop.  3785.  This  city 
is  beautifidly  situated,  with  a  back- 
ground of  swelling  hills.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  venerable  walls,  which  ex- 
tend up  the  olive-clad  hill  to  the  old 
castle.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  an 
interesting  group  of  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings. The  ch.  of  St.  Martin  is  called 
the  DuomOf  although  not  a  cathe- 
dral, there  being  no  bishop  here.  It 
was  rebuilt  in  the  13th  centy.,  but 
many  parts  are  later.     The  fa9ade  is 
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nearly  all  of  the  14th  centy.,  and  con- 
tains a  fine  rose-wmdow  which  abounds, 
as  well  as  the  doorways,  in  curious  de- 
tails. The  interior  is  much  modern- 
ised :  the  pillars  of  Seravezza  marble 
are  of  the  16th  centy.  The  pulpit  is 
by  Stagio  Staggiy  an  artist  of  great 
merit  (see  Pisa,  Duomo),  by  whom 
there  are  also  many  sculptures  in  the 
choir.  The  Baptistery  contains  bronzes 
by  Donatello,  and  sculptures  by  Staggi^ 
executed  about  1525.  The  font  is  an 
ancient  Roman  Tazza,  with  figures  of 
sea-gods.  The  figure  of  St.  John,  on 
the  cover,  and  the  Baptism  in  the  Jor- 
dan, and  probably  the  bronze  statue 
of  Noah,  are  by  Donatello. 

The  ch.  of  Sanf  Agostino  is  of  the 
Gothic  of  the  14th  centy. :  the  front 
is  rich,  but  imfinished.  The  floor  is 
covered  with  curious  ancient  slab 
tombs ;  the  nave  is  quite  paved  with 
them.  In  the  first  chapel  to  the  rt. 
on  entering  is  a  good  picture,  the  best 
at  Pietra  Santa,  by  Taddeo  Zacchia, 
of  Lucca,  dated  1519,  and  a  fine  altar  by 
Staggii  or  of  his  school.  This  church, 
and  the  adjoining  monastery,  now  be- 
long to  the  Padri  Scolopi,  an  educa- 
tional order.  The  Campanile^  detached 
from  the  Duomo,  erected  in  1380,  and 
the  machicolated  Town  Sail,  which 
forms  one  side  of  the  square,  complete 
the  group  round  the  Piazza. 

Several  mines  of  lead-silver  ores  and 
quicksilver  have  been  lately  opened 
near  Pietra  Santa,  the  nearest  3,  the 
farthest  6  m.  off*,  to  which,  including  a 
visit  to  the  quarries  of  Seravezza,  those 
of  Monte  Altissimo,  now  much  worked 
and  producing  a  very  fine  quality  of 
statuary  marble,  an  agreeable  excur- 
sion may  be  made,  by  an  excellent 
road  of  4  m.  to  the  latter  town. 

[Travellers  proceeding  to  the  Baths 
of  Lucca,  without  entering  Lucca,  can 
arrange  with  the  master  of  the  Unione 
at  Pietra  Santa,  who  will  undertake  to 
convey  them  there,  4^  posts  being  the 
distance  charged  j  horses  are  changed 
at  Maggiano :  from  thence  to  Muriano 
7  m.,  where  the  Serchio  is  crossed,  and 
afterwards  by  the  ordinary  road  from 
"iUcca  (p.  43)  to  the  Bagni. 


MotUramito.  Horses  are  generally 
changed  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  La 
Chiesa,  which  we  climb  by  a  long 
ascent  of  nearly  550  ft.,  from  whence 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  and 
then  descend  into  a  well-cultivated 
plain.  Above,  upon  a  beautiful  hill, 
stood  the  castle  of  Montravanto,  the 
ancient  name  of  Montramito. 

On  the  rt.  is  the  village  and  castle  of 
NozzanOf  said  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Countess  Matilda. 

Massa  Rosa,  or  Massa  Orossa;  a 
scattered  borgo,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  sur- 
mounted by  a  villa,  anciently  a  feudal 
castle. 

Cross  the  Serchio  at  S.  Pietro.  Hero 
a  cross-road  branches  off  on  the  rt., 
which,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
vetturino  travellmg,  joins  the  highway 
from  Lucca  to  Pisa,  at  the  village  of 
Montuolo,  without  going  round  by 
Lucca.] 

2i  m.  from  Pietra  Santa  a  road 
to  the  1.  leads  to  Stiava,  a  villa  of 
the  ex-Duchess  of  Lucca. 

From  Pietra  Santa  the  rly.  crosses 
the  sandy  plain,  approaching  gradually 
the  sea-coast  for  6  m.  before  reach- 
ing— 

lOkil.  Viareggio  Stat.(Jn»;  Albergo 
delCommercio  ;  very  fair),  of  late  years 
become  a  frequented  bathing-place, 
the  beach  being  one  of  the  finest  on 
the  Itahan  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Pop.  8000.  Viareggio  has  no  beauty 
in  itself,  but  affords  a  glorious  inland 
view  of  the  mountains  of  Carrara 
and  the  Alpi  Apuani.  The  locality  is 
healthy,  without  malaria  fever  in  the 
hottest  months  ;  so  much  so,  that  the 
Itahan  government  has  established  here 
an  hospital,  Ospizio  Marino,  for  inva- 
lids affected  with  scrofulous  diseases 
and  glandular  affections  generally. 

5  kil.  Torre  di  Logo  Stat.,  near  the 
marshy  flat  or  Lake  of  Massaciuccoli. 
Here  the  rly.  enters  the  plain  of  the 
Amo,  properly  speaking,  which  it 
crosses  for  about  10  m.  over  a  perfect 
flat  of  great  fertility,  crossing  the 
river  Serchio  half  way.  On  approach- 
ing Pisa,  the  group  of  the  Baptistery, 
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Cathedral,  and  Leaning  Tower  is 
passed  on  tlio  I. :  the  rly.,  runnuig 
parallel  to  the  city  .walls,  crosses  the 
Amo  below  the  Torre  di  Ugolino  and 
the  lower  bridge,  a  short  distance 
beyond  which  is  the  new  General 
Stat.,  near  the  Porta  Nuora. 

17  kil.  PIS  I  Stat.    Pop.  22,900. 

Inns :  The  Vittoria,  on  the  Lung*amo, 
kept  by  Pasquale  Piegaja,  who  has  lived 
in  English  families,  is  an  excellent 
hotel,  very  clean,  with  great  attention 
and  civiUty.  The  H6tel  Pcvorada,  on 
the  N.  or  sunny  side  of  the  Lung*amo, 
near  the  middle  bridge.  It  has  been 
enlarged  lately.  Peverada  is  agent  to 
Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.,  and  carries  on 
the  banking  business  both  here  and 
at  the  Baths  of  Lucca.  The  charges 
the  same  in  both  these  hotels.  There 
are  tables  -  d*h6te  at  each.  H.  de 
Londres,  kept  by  Limozin,  formerly 
cook  to  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, near  the  rly.  stat.,  with  a  good 
garden.  H.  della  Minerva,  a  small 
house  near  the  gate  leading  to  the 
•tat.  The  Gran  Bretagna — at  the 
W.  end  of  the  Lung'amo,  and  near 
the  English  church,  in  a  quiet  situa- 
tion, with  a  fine  view  towards  the  N. 
— is  very  good,  with  a  tablo-d*hdte. 
Albergo  deU'  Usero  (Hussar),  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Amo,  formerly 
kept  by  Peverada,  is  clean,  quiet,  and 
with  still  more  moderate  charges. 

Fhysicians  (EngUsh) :  Dr.  Lambe. 
T>T.  Grisanovski,  a  German  who  has 
long  practised  amongst  English  and 
Ajnericans,  and  speaks  our  language. 

Bookseller, — Nestri,  in  the  Borgo,  is 
the  principal  bookseller  in  Pisa. 

Artist  in  Alabaster  and  Photo- 
graphic Views  of  Pisa. — E.  Van  Lint, 
under  the  Hotel  Peverada,  on  the 
Lung'amo. 

Chrocer. — Gordon,  on  the  Lung'amo. 

Railways, — Pisa  is  on  the  Leopolda 
railroad,  which  connects  Leghorn  with 
Elorence.  Trains  start  for  either  place 
4  times  a  day,  and  there  are  2  addi- 
tional short  trains  between  Pisa  and 
Leghorn;    the  time  occupied  by  the 


latter  about  30  min. ;  the  distance  12§ 
m.  Rly.  also  to  Florence,  by  the  Maria 
Antonia  line,  passing  by  Lucca,  Pescia, 
Mouto  Catini,  Pistoia,  and  Prato,  3 
tunes  a  day,  in  3^  hrs.,  perhaps  the 
most  agreeable  route. 

At  a  remote  period  Pisa  ctood  near 
the  junction  of  the  Scrchio  and  Amo; 
but,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  deltas 
of  these  rivers,  tliey  now  flow  into  the 
sea  by  separate  channels.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  Amo  stood  the  celebrated  Port 
Pisano. 

The  climate  of  Pisa  is  remarkably 
mild  during  the  winter.  With  respect 
to  healthiness  there  is  a  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  The  quantity  of 
rain  which  annually  falls  here  much  ex- 
ceeds the  average  of  Florence  on  tho 
one  side,  or  of  Leghorn  on  the  other. 
The  water  of  the  Amo  is  not  considered 
salubrious,  and  that  of  the  wells  and 
springs  near  the  town  is  hardly  drink- 
able j  and  the  frequent  epidemic  dis- 
eases which  prevailed  in  Pisa  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  its  then  general  insalu- 
brity, have  been,  and  with  much  proba- 
bility, ascribed  to  the  bad  quality  of  the 
water.  The  inconvenience  was  how- 
ever remedied  in  1613.  A  watercourse 
was  then  formed  from  tho  Valle  di 
Asciano;  at  first  by  underground 
channels,  and  afterwards  by  an  aque- 
duct of  more  than  1000  arches,  and 
upwards  of  4  m.  in  length. 

The  cathedral  at  Pisa,  with  its  bap- 
tistery,  campanile y  and  tho  Campo 
Santo,  are  as  interesting  a  group  of 
buildings  as  any  four  edifices  in  the 
world.  It  has  been  well  observed  that 
they  are  "fortunate  in  their  soUtude, 
and  their  society."  They  group  well 
together  and  are  seen  to  advantage. 
Visitors  to  these  buildings  are  much 
pestered  by  persons  offering  their  ser- 
vices as  guides,  but  they  are  quite  use- 
less. A  small  fee  is  paid  to  the  door- 
keepers of  the  Baptistery,  Campanile, 
and  Campo  Santo :  \  a  franc  to  each 
of  these  is  sufficient,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  large  party. 

The  Cathedral  of  Pisa  owes  its  origux 
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to  the  following  rrents  r — Cbmmeroia] 
enterprise  and  naval  achierements  had 
made  the  Pisan^  affluent.  At  length, 
in  1063,  having  engaged  to  asBifit  the 
Normans  in  freeing  Sicily  from  the 
Saracens,  the  PisanB  attacked  Palermo 
with  their  fleet,  broke  the  chain  which 
protected  the  har^nr,  and  returned 
home  with  six  of  the  enemy's  largest 
vessels,  laden  with  rich  merchan<uze. 
Triumphant,  enriched,  and  devout,  thej 
resolved  to  transmit  to  posterity  a  me- 
morial of  their  success  in  the  shape  of  a 
new  cathedral,  which  should  at  once  do 
honour  to  God  and  their  country.  In 
the  year  1067  the  first  stone  of  the 
cathedral  was  laid,  and  the  building, 
when  completed,  was  consecrated  by 
Pope  GWasius  II.,  in  1118.  The 
name  of  the  architect,  as  is  testified 
by  his  epitaph  on  the  front  of  the 
building,  was  Busketus.  Whetlier  he 
was  a  Gh'eek  or  an  Italian  has  been 
warmly  contested.  The  plan  of  the 
church  is  a  Latin  cross.  The  cruciform 
plan  of  this  and  similar  cathedrals  is 
their  principal  point  of  difference  from 
the  older  basilicas  in  imitation  of  which 
they  were  doubtless  bmlt.  This  church 
consists  of  a  nave  with  two  aisles  on 
each  side  of  it,  transepts,  and  choir. 
The  bases  and  capitals  of  tlie  columns, 
its  cornices,  ana  other  parts,  were 
fi'agments  of  antiquity  ooUected  from 
different  places,  and  here  with  great 
skill  brought  together  by  Buschetto. 
Its  length  from  the  inner  face  of  the 
wall  to  the  back  of  the  tribune  is 
311  ft.,  the  width  of  the  nave  and  four 
aisles  106  ft.  6  in.,  the  length  of  the 
transepts  237  ft.  4  in.  The  centre 
nave  is  41  ft.  wide,  and  has  24  Co- 
rinthian columns  of  red  granite  and 
different  marbles,  12  on  each  side, 
24  ft.  10  in.  high,  and  2  ft.  3  in.  in 
diameter ;  each  shaft  is  a  single  block. 
The  height  of  the  columns,  capital  and 
base  included,  is  30  ft.  10  in.  From 
the  capitals  of  these  columns  arches 
spring,  and  over  them  is  another 
order  of  smaller  and  more  numerous 
ones,  which  form  an  upper  gallery  or 
triforium,  anciently  appropriated  to  fe- 


males. An  architrave,  carried  along  the 
whole  flank  of  the  nave,  between  the 
arches  and  thegallerv,  reproduces  the 
long  horizontal  Hne  of  the  Christian  ba- 
silieas,  and  completes  the  ancient  charac- 
ter of  the  building.  The  four  aisles  have 
also  isolated  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  but  smaller.  Thecolonnadesof  the 
nave  and  aisles  are  continued  into  the 
transepts  of  the  same  dimensions  and 
stvle.  The  soffit  of  the  great  nave  and 
of  the  transepts  was  made  in  its  pre- 
sent form  after  the  fire :  it  is  of  wood, 
flat,  with  deep  panels  and  rosettes, 
carved  and  gilt ;  but  the  smaller  ones 
are  groined.  The  height  of  the  great 
nave  is  91  ft.,  that  of  the  transepts  about 
84  ft.,  and  that  of  the  aisles  35  ft.  In 
the  centre  are  four  massive  piers,  on 
which  rest  four  large  arches,  supporting 
an  elliptical  cupola.  The  pointed  arches 
under  the  cupola  were  introduced  after 
a  fire  which  destroyed  the  original 
dome,  and  damaged  the  whole  church. 
The  fire  took  place  on  the  15th  October, 
1596,  as  usual  from  the  carelessness  of 
plumbers  who  were  repairing  the  roof. 
The  church  is  lighted  by  windows  above 
the  second  order  of  columns  of  the  nave. 
The  windows,  excepting  those  of  the 
clerestory,  are  filled  with  stained  glass, 
some  ancient  and  of  bright  and  rich 
colours.  Some  portions  are  copied  from 
the  subjects  in  the  Campo  SarUo,  The 
vaulting  of  the  eastern  apse  is  covered 
with  mosaics  on  a  gold  ground.  In  the 
centre  is  a  gigantic  figure  of  our  Lord ; 
the  Virgin  and  St.  John  on  either 
side.  These  mosaics,  by  Jacopo  Turrita 
and  others,  were  executed  between 
1290  and  1320.  The  exterior  of  the 
edifice  is  surrounded  by  a  wide  marble 
platform  with  steps,  adding  greatly  to 
its  effect.  The  extreme  width  of  the 
western  front,  measured  above  the 
plinth  moulding,  is  116  ft.,  and  the 
height  from  the  pavement  to  the  apex 
of  the  roof  is  112  ft.  3  in.  The  facade 
has  five  stories.  The  roof  of  the  nave 
is  supported,  externally,  by  a  wall  de- 
corated with  columns,  and  arches  rest- 
ing on  their  capitals.  The  whole  of 
the  building  is  covered  with  lead.    ThA 
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drum  of  the  cupola  i«  ornamented  on  \ 
tlio    outside    -with   88    columns    cow-  . 
luxrtcfl    by    arclicn,    over    which     are  \ 
ixvliificntb  in  marble,  forming  a  species 
of  crown.  '■ 

**  I'hc  Duorao  of  Pisa  is  one  of  the  ' 
most    remarkable  monuments  of  the 
middle  agCH ;   exhibiting  a  degree  of 
architectural  excellence  which  had  not . 
been    approached   for    centuries,  and : 
whicl),  if  it  evcnually  assisted  to  pro- ; 
duce   a  general   improvement   in  the 
ccclesiautical  architecture  of  Italy,  re-  i 
roaincd  for  long,  not  only  unriralled, 
but  alone  in  its  buperiorty.     The  fact 
w,  tliat  for  that  superiority  it  was  much 
niore  indebted  to  the  genius  of  the  in- 
dividual by  whom  it  was  erected  than 
to  any  general  amelioration  which  took 
pltu'Aj  at  the  time.    The  whole  effect 
of  tlio   interior   is   magnificent;    but 
when  wo  recollect  how  different  was 
the  style  of  the  contemporary  build- 
ings of  Italy,  our  respect  for  Busketus 
will   be  proportionally  increased." — 
O.  Knight. 

Tlie  building  has  suffered  a  good 
deal  from  settlement.  Not  a  line 
of  it  is  straight;  the  fa9ade  over- 
hangs its  base  visibly ;  the  lower 
row  of  arches  had  subsided  at  the 
W.  end  3  feet  before  the  two  upper 
ones  wore  superimposed.  It  is  curious 
also  that,  in  the  seven  arches  compo- 
sing the  basement  story  of  the  front, 
although  the  1st  and  7th,  tlie  2nd 
and  6th,  and  the  3rd  and  Stli  aro 
intended  to  correspond,  none  of  the 
pairs  do  so  in  fact,  there  being  a 
variation  of  about  2  inches  in  each  pair. 
Tlio  facade  of  the  cathedral  has  recently 
undergone  a  thorough  and  very  ju- 
dicious rcHtoration. 

The  original  bronze  doora  of  the 
Buomo  were  destroyed  by  the  great 
ffrc;  the  present  ones,  modelled  in 
1602  from  designs  given  by  Oiovanni 
di  Boloffnut  were  executed  by  the 
best  workmen  of  the  time,  Mocchi, 
IfVancavilla^  Tacoa^  Mora,  Oiovanni 
deV  Ojpera,  Suaini^  and  Pagani.  The 
^utro  doors  contain  in  S  compart- 
4|||p  tho  history  of  the  Virgin  from 


her  birth  to  her  glorification ;  tlie  rt. 
and  1.  doors,  in  6  each,  the  histor\-  of  our 
Lord ;  and  each  compartment,  besides 
the  historical  representation,  has  a  de- 
vice or  emblem  allusive  to  it. 

In  the  south  transe])t,  called  the 
Crociera  di  San  Sanieri^  is  the  only 
bronze  door  wliieh  escaped  the  fire.  It 
contains  24  compartments,  in  which  are 
represented  as  many  Gospel  histories, 
in  the  rudest  reUef,  knd  most  primitive 
taste  and  workmanship. 

The  falling  of  the  roof  of  the  nave 
during  the  fire  damaged  or  destroyed 
many  of  the  ancient  works  of  art  which 
the  eh.  contained.  Amongst  these  was 
the  pulpit,  the  masterpiece  of  Giovanni 
di  Pisa.  Some  portions  (four  small 
statues  of  the  Evangelists)  were 
saved,  and  these  form  a  part  of  the 
present  one :  it  has  columns  of  por- 
phyry and  brocatello  standing  ux>on 
lions.  Near  the  door  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  fresco  attributed  to  Ber- 
nardo Falconi.  They  are  curious  as 
showing  how  the  building  was  adorned 
before  the  fire.  The  design  of  the  12 
altars  in  the  nave  and  transepts  is 
attributed  to  Michael  Angelo ;  the  exe- 
cution to  Staggi  of  Pietra  Santa.  The 
first  pomt  is  doubtful.  They  unite 
much  simplicity  in  the  general  design 
to  tho  greatest  variety  in  the  detaUs. 
If  Michael  Angelo  gave  the  arcliitectural 
elevations  (for  it  is  not  at  all  probable 
that  he  would  have  been  asked  to  do 
more),  all  the  filling  up  is  by  Staggi, 
whose  fancy  and  delicacy  of  taste  are, 
in  tliis  style  of  art,  very  great. 

Other  works  of  Staggi  exist  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  cathedral :  the  Altar 
of  San  Biagio,  in.  S.  transept,  in  a  beau- 
tifiil  cinque-cento  style.  The  statue  of 
the  saint  is  by  Tribolo,  who  began  work- 
ing here,  but  who  soon  ran  olf,  being 
dissatisfied  with  his  pay. 

The  altar  of  Saints  Gamaliel,  Nico- 
demus,  and  Abihon,  whose  relics  were 
presented  by  the  "  pio  Goffredo"  to  the 
Pisans,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
their  services,  is  also  by  Staggi.  Most 
delicate  and  tasteful  are  the  arabesques 
and  foliage,  intermixed  with  masks, 
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monsters,  as  neat  as  if  they  were  mo- 
delled in  wax,  and  yet  with  the  utmost 
purity. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  SS.  Sacramento 
are  also  remains  of  the  work  of  Staggu 
The  has-rolief  behind  the  altar  is  by  Fr. 
Mosca.  It  represents  Adam  and  Eye  : 
the  Serpent,  according  to  the  rabbinical 
tradition  so  luuversally  adopted  by  the 
Tuscan  artists,  has  the  head  of  a  female. 
The  altar  is  cased  in  diased  work  of 
silver,  an  offering  of  Cosimo  III.  This 
is  covered  up,  but  will  be  shown  on  ap- 
plication to  the  sacristan.  The  silver 
fiffures  which  support  the  Tabernacle  are 
of  great  elegance,  and  seem  to  be  rising 
from  the  altar.  The  silver  of  the  altar, 
&c.,.is  said  to  have  cost  36,000  crowns. 
The  altar  was  twice  w^urchasediby  the 
archbishop  during  the  French  occupa- 
tion, first  for  18,(K)0  crowns,  and  after- 
wards for  12,000  crowns. 

The  choir  and  tribune  are  the  parts 
which  suffered  least  from  the  fire,  and 
have  a  vast  variety  of  ornament.  The 
interior  of  the  cupola  is  painted  by 
Miminaldi,  the  best  artist  of  the  more 
recent  Fisan  school.  He  died  of  the 
plague  in  1630,  at  an  early  age.  By 
Beccafiimi,  whose  works  are  rare  out 
of  his  native  city,  is  a  series  of  sub- 
jects including  Moses  teaching  the 
Tables  of  the  Law,  the  Death  of  Nathan 
and  Abiram,  and  the  four  Evangelists. 
Qhirlandaio*8  frescoes  in  the  choir  have 
been  much  restored.  The  intofhaco  fell 
off  in  great  pieces,  and  this,  and  some 
of  the  other  damage  sustained  by  the 
Pisan  frescoes,  is  attributed  to  the 
bad  quality  of  the  lime.  The  groups 
of  angels  are  good  in  design. — Four 
figures  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  SS.  John, 
Peter,  Catherine,  and  Margaret,  on 
either  side  of  the  archbishop  s  throne 
and  dean's  stall,  are  in  his  best  style. 
In  front  of  the  Cantorie  or  music 
galleries,  on  each  side  of  the  high 
altar,  have  been  placed  four  ancient 
and  two  modem  bas-reliefs :  the  first 
by  Frate  ChigUehno  Agnelli^  a  pupil 
of  Nioolo  di  Pisa.  The  H^/h  AUar, 
a  ponderous  but  gorgeous  pile  of  rich 
marbles,  was  erected  in  1774 ;  but  the 


foundations  having  sunk  considerably 
on  one  side,  the  front  was  rebuilt  in 
1825.  This  settlement  of  thj9  high 
altar,  standing  so  close  to  the  cam- 
panile, seems  to  show  the  unsettled  na- 
ture of  the  soil.  Above  is  the  figure  of 
our  Lord  on  the  cross,  by  Oiovanni  di 
Bologna.  In  the  choir,  behind  the  higli 
altar,  is  a  picture  by  Sodoma  of  the  Sa- 
crifice of  Isaac.  On  one  side  is  a  column 
of  porphyry,  with  a  fanciful  capital,  by 
Staggi^  surmounted  by  a  porphyry  vase 
— flowers,  foliage,  angels,  pierced  and 
undercut  with  freedom  and  neatness. 
Opposite  to  it  is  a  corresponding  one 
by  Fogginif  with  a  bronze  statue  of  an 
angel.  It  is  said  that  the  two 
fluted  columns  in  white  marble  near 
the  angle  of  the  N.  nave  and  tran- 
septs belonged  to  a  temple  or  pa- 
lace built  by  Hadrian,  and  that  the 
cathedral  was  erected  on  its  site. 
The  woodwork  of  the  stalls  of  the 
choir,  with  their  rich  intarsictiuraf 
is  amongst  the  best  specimens  of  this 
braneh  of  art. 

Besides  these  paintings  there  are 
many  others  of  merit. — And.  del  Sario, 
St.  Agnes,  on  one  of  the  piers  between 
thenave  and  the  cupola.  On  the  opposite 
side,  a  Madonna  and  Child,  attributed 
to  Pierino  del  Vagcu  The  Adoration  of 
the  Virgin,  dark  and  discoloured,  but 
fine.  The  Virgin,  St.  Bartholomew,  St. 
Jerome,  and  St.  Francis,  over  the  altar 
of  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie  in  the  S. 
aisle.  Andrea  del  Sarto  died  whilst 
he  was  employed  upon  this  picture, 
which  was  finished  by  Sogliani.  — 
Cristoforo  Allori^  the  Vii]gin  in  Glory, 
surrounded  by  female  saints  and  holy 
women :  one  is  a  repetition,  or  nearly  so, 
of  his  celebrated  Judith  in  the  Pitti  pa- 
lace.—  Ventwri  Salimheni^  the  Celestial 
Hierarchy. — Lomi,  ais.  large  paintings 
in  the  style  of  AllorL — PastignanOj  a 
fine,  though  injured,  picture  of  the 
Triumph  of  the  Martyrs. — Cignaroli 
(1706-1772),  two  large  pictures  of  le- 
gendary histories. — Vanni  (1565-1610), 
Angds  with  the  Holy  Sacrament  of 
the  Altar,  Doctors  of  the  Church  be- 
low.   A  painting  called  the  Madonna 
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delT  Organo^  the  object  of  much  de- 
votion, is  kept  under  lock  and  k^, 
and  cannot  be  seen  without  special 
pennission.  It  is  a  Ghreek  painting, 
and  was  yenerated  at  Pisa  before  tiie 
year  1224s  and  may  possibly  be  as  old 
as  the  first  foundation  of  the  present 
building.  In  the  rt.-hand  transept  is 
the  rich  chapel  of  St.  Banieri,  the  Pro- 
tector of  Pisa,  erected  from  the  designs 
of  UgoUno  da  Siena^  who  has  sculp- 
tured some  of  the  bas-rdiefs.  The 
statues  of  the  Madonna  crowned,  of 
our  Saviour,  and  the  Almighty,  are  by 
jP.  Mosca;  the  mosaics  by  Qaddo 
Qaddi.  In  the  urn  of  serpentine, 
on  a  column  of  red  granite  near  the 
altar,  are  enclosed  the  bones  of  St. 
BanierL 

The  Duomo  waa  once  very  rich  in 
tombs;  but  some  were  destroyed  by 
the  fire,  others  have  been  removed 
to  the  Campo  Santo,  Of  the  more 
ancient,  there  remams  that  of  Arch- 
bishop Kinucdni  (died  1582),  by  Tacca 
— the  figure  of  our  Lord  is,  like  all 
Taeeda  works,  an  excellent  casting ; — 
and  of  Archbishop  G-iuliano  de*  Mc^cis 
(died  1660). — Amongst  the  modem 
works,  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Francesco 
d'Elci,  erected  in  1742,  the  work  of 
Va^eca  of  Carrara,  is  respectable. — The 
white  marble  vases  for  holy  water  are 
elegant.  Upon  one  is  a  group  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  after  the  designs  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  executed  under 
his  inspection  by  one  of  his  pupiLs. 

The  large  bronze  lamp  suspended  at 
the  end  of  the  nave,  and  of  fine  work- 
manship, is  said  to  be  by  Tacca  or 
Vioenzo  FossetUi.  According  to  the 
well-known  story,  the  swinging  or  oscil- 
lation of  this  lamp  suggested  to  Ghdileo 
the  theory  of  the  pendulum. 

The  extraordinary  Campanile^  or 
bell-tower,  more  usually  called  the 
"  Leaning  Tower,"  was  begun  in  Aug. 
1174.  The  architects  were  Bonanno 
of  Pisa,  and  John  of  Innsbruck.  It 
is  celebrated  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  overhanging  the  perpendicular  up- 
wards of  13  ft.,  a  peculiarity  observable 
in  the  Asinelli  and  G-arisenda  towers 
at  Bologna,  and  many  others  in  Italy, 


but  in  none  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
in  this.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  defect  has  arisen  from  an  imperfect 
foundation,  and  that  the  fiiilure  exhi- 
bited itself  before  the  tower  had  been 
carried  to  one-half  of  its  height ;  be- 
cause, on  one  side  at  a  certain  elevation, 
the  columns  are  higher  than  on  the 
other ;  thus  showing  an  endeavour  on 
the  part  of  the  builda«  to  bring  back 
the  upper  part  to  as  veitieal  a  direction 
as  was  practicable.  The  walls  too  are 
strengthened  with  iron  bars.  In  con- 
sequence, the  materials  adhere  firmly 
together ;  and,  as  the  courses  of  stone 
cannot  slide  one  on  another,  the  tower 
does  not  fall,  because  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity still  remains  within  its  base.  The 
tower  is  cylindrical,  53  ft.  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  179  ft.  high.  It  con- 
sists of  eight  tiers  or  stories  of  columns, 
each  of  which  supports  semicircular 
arches,  the  whole  forming  as  many 
open  galleries  round  the  tower.  The 
eighth  story  was  added  by  Tomaso 
PUano  about  1350. 

There  ane  some  ornaments  in  the 
basement,  in  which  the  arches  are 
solid ;  mosaics,  and  a  few  sculptures 
of  the  14th  centy.  An  inscription  also 
has  been  added,  commemorating  experi- 
ments of  Galileo  made  here  on  the  fall 
of  bodies,  the  origin  of  the  Newtonian 
theory  of  gravitation :  it  was  put  up  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Italian  Savans  at  Pisa  in  1839. 

The  ascent  of  the  campanile  is  by 
294  steps,  and  is  very  easy.  On  the 
summit  are  seven  bells,  so  arranged 
that  the  heavier  metal  is  on  the  side 
where  its  weight  coxmteracts  the  lean- 
ing of  the  building.  These  bells,  of 
which  the  largest  weighs  upwards  of 
12,000  lbs.,  are  remarkably  sonorous 
and  harmonious.  The  best  toned  is 
called  the  Pasquareccia;  it  was  this 
bell  which  was  tolled  when  criminals 
were  taken  to  execution.  It  was  cast 
in  1262,  and  is  ornamented  with  a 
figure  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  devices  of 
Pisa.  The  bell-founders  of  this  city 
enjoyed  great  reputation.  The  pano- 
rama from  the  summit  of  the  cam- 
panile is  interesting.      The  city  and 
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the  snrromidixig  plain  are  seen  in  their 
full  extent, — the  Mediterranean,  Leg- 
horn with  its  liglithouse  and  ship- 
ping, the  hill  of  Monte  Nero  be- 
yond it,  studded  with  its  white  villas, 
and  the  island  of  Gorgona  in  the 
distant  horizon,  and,  in  fine  weather, 
even  that  of  Corsica.  In  other  direc- 
tions, the  fine  hills  of  the  Lucca  fron- 
tier, the  Pisan  group,  which  shut  out 
Pisa  from  Lucoa,  and  which  is  only 
separated  from  the  Apennines  by  the 
gorge  of  Bipafratta,  through  which 
the  Serchio  flows  towards  the  sea.  At 
the  foot  of  these  hills  may  be  seen  the 
baths  of  San  G-iuliano,  and  the  Certosa, 
and  further  N.  the  rugged  peaks  of  the 
Alpi  ApuanL 

The  BapHgiery,  IHoiUahn  com- 
menced, in  1158,  the  baptistery  of 
Pisa,  but  did  not  complete  it.  It 
remained  unfinished  for  a  number  of 
years^  from  a  defideuoy  of  funds.  At 
length  the  citisens  of  Pisa  levied  a  rate 
for  the  purpose.  On  one  side  of  the  pilas- 
ters on  the  N.  side  is  an  inscription, 
stating  that  it  was  founded  in  1258 ;  and 
on  the  S.  side  another  in  the  character 
of  the  period,—"  A.D.  1278,  -EDLFI- 
CATA  FUIT  DB  NOVO  j"  and  this 
is  oonsidered'  as  indicating  that  the 
work  was  resumed  in  1278.  There  is 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  date  of  a 
monument  of  an  operariuSf  or  builder, 
within  the  fabric,  that  it  was  not  com- 
pleted before  the  14th  century;  all 
which  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
finials  and  ornaments  in  the  pointed 
style,  which  appear  in  the  upper  parts 
01  this  building.  It  is  99  ft.  in  dia- 
meter within  the  walls,  which  are  8  ft. 
6  in.  thick.  The  covering  is  a  double 
brick  dome,  the  inner  one  conical,  the 
outer  hemispherical.  The  former  is  a 
frustum  of  a  pyramid  of  12  sides.  ,  Its 
upper  extremity  forms  a  polygon,  show- 
ing 12  marble  ribs  on  the  exterior, 
covered  by  a  small  parabolic  cupola.  The 
outer  vault  terminates  above,  at  the  base 
of  the  small  cupola,  which  stands  like 
a  lantern  over  the  aperture.  From  the 
pavement  the  height  of  the  cupola  is 
102  ft.    The  principal  entrance,  facing 


the  E.  and  the  Duomo,  is  by  a  decorated 
doorway,  from  the  sill  of  which  the 
general  pavement  is  sunk  three  steps 
round  the  building,  the  space  between 
the  steps  and  the  wall  having  been 
provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
persons  assembled  to  view  the  cere- 
mony of  baptism.  An  aisle  or  corridor 
is  continued  round  its  inner  circum- 
ference, being  formed  by  8  composite 
columns  with  varied  capitals,  and  4 
piers,  the  former  of  granite  from  the 
island  of  Sardinia^  on  which  rest  arches, 
which  support  an  upper  gallery ;  and 
above  ihese  arches  are  12  piers  built  of 
alternate  courses  of  white  and  black 
marble,  bearing  the  otdiers  which  sup* 
port  the  dome.  On  the  exterior  are 
two  orders  of  Corinthian  columns,  the 
lower  one  being  engaged  in  the  wall, 
as  pilasters,  which  support  semicircular 
arches.  In  the  upper  order  the  columns 
are  more  nmn^roua,  inasmuch  as  each 
arch  below  has  two  columns  above  it. 
Over  every  two  arches  of  the  upper 
order  is  a  pointed  pediment,  separated 
by  a  pinnacle  from  the  adjoining  ones, 
and  above  the  pediments  a  horizontal 
cornice  encircles  the  building.  Above 
the  second  story  a  division  in  the  com- 
partments occurs,  which  embraces  three 
of  the  lower  arches;  the  separation 
being  effected  by  triangular  piers 
crowned  by  pinnacles.  Between  these 
piers  semicircular -headed  small  win- 
dows are  introduced,  over  each  of 
which  is  a  small  circular  window,  and 
thereover  sharp  pediments.  Above 
these  springs  the  convex  surface  of  the 
dome,  divided  by  12  truncated  ribs 
ornamented  with  crockets.  Between 
these  ribs  are  a  species  of  dormer  win- 
dows, one  between  every  two  ribs, 
ornamented  with  columns,  and  sur- 
mounted each  by  three  small  pointed 
pediments.  The  total  height  is  about 
179  ft.  The  cupola  is  covered  with 
lead  and  tiles  on  the  sea  side  to  pre- 
vent corrosion.  The  repairs  wliich  were 
begun  in  1845  are  now  completed.  The 
principal  sculptures  of  the  exterior  are 
on  the  eastern  doorway.  They  represent 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
together  with  three  larger  at«A.\)«ei.  ^^S^ss» 
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columns  are  all  elaborately  worked.  The 
30  Q-othic  pediments  above  each  contain 
imagery.  Within,  the  pavement  before 
the  altar  is  in  mosaic  and  opus  Alex- 
andrinum.  Other  parts  of  the  pave- 
ment are  formed  by  slab-tombs,  vdth 
figures  in  relief,  of  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries.  In  the  centre  of  the  building 
is  the  octagonal  font,  about  14  ft.  in 
diameter.  At  the  alternate  sides  are 
4  small  conical  basins,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  when  baptism 
by  immersion  was  practised.  The  lower 
mouldings  of  the  font,  itself  of  white 
marble,  are  of  brocatello.  The  ornamental 
rosettes  are  carved  in  the  marble,  and 
surrounded  with  mosaic-work.  The 
altar  and  the  enclosure  around  are  all 
decorated  in  the  same  style, with  rosettes 
in  relief.  The  great  ornament,  however, 
of  this  building  is  the  pergamo^  or 
pulpit,  by  Nicolo  Piaano.  This  work, 
erected  in  1260,  was  so  much  prized, 
that  it  was  placed  under  the  special 
guardianship  of  the  law ;  and  during 
the  holy  week  the  PodestcL  was  sworn 
to  send  one  of  his  officers,  with  a  proper 
guard,  to  preserve  it  from  injury.  It 
is  of  an  hexagonal  form,  resting  upon 
7  pillars,  of  various  materials:  five  are 
of  granite,  each  of  different  kinds — one 
of  brocatello,  and  one  of  Pisan  marble. 
These  columns  stand  alternately  on  the 
ground  and  upon  crouching  lions,  and 
the  central  pillar  upon  crouching 
human  figures,  griffins,  and  lions. 
These  are  imitated  from  similar  sup- 
porters in  Lombard  buildings.  The 
arches  are  circular,  but  in  each  is  a 
Gothic  trefoil;  figures  are  placed  in 
the  spandrils  of  the  arches,  and  the 
mouldings  are,  with  slight  variations, 
taken  from  Boman  architecture.  The 
bas-reliefs  are  the  following: — 1.  The 
Nativity.  2.  The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi.  '  3.  The  Presentation  in  the 
Temple.  4.  The  Crucifixion.  5.  The 
Last  Judgment  j  a  very  extraordinary 
production.  Underneath  are  the  lines 
recording  the  date  and  the  name  of  the 
vtist.  The  sixth  side  is  occupied  by  the 

ioorway.    There  are  two  marble  desks ; 

pie  for  reading  the  Gospel,  another 
r  down  for  the  Epistle.    The  firtt, 


projecting  from  the  side  of  the  pulpit, 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  book,  and  sup- 
ported by  an  eagle ;  the  second,  rising 
from  the  staircase,  rests  upon  a  bracket 
column  of  brocatello ;  the  seats  round 
the  font  in  handsome  modem  intarsia- . 
work,  by  a  Pisan  artist. 

The  Campo  Santo.  This  celebrated 
cemetery,  which  has  given  its  name 
to  every  similar  place  of  interment 
in  Italy,  was  founded  by  Archbishop 
Ubaldo  (1188-1200).  The  prelate, 
on  his  return  from  Palestine,  whence 
he  was  expelled  by  Saladin,  found  some 
compensation  for  his  defeat  by  bring- 
ing back  his  63  vessels  laden  with 
earth  from  Mount  Calvary.  This 
earth  was  said  to  reduce  to  dust 
within  24  hours  dead  bodies  buried  in 
it.  He  deposited  it  in  ground  which 
he  purchased;  but  the  present  struc- 
ture, enclosing  it,  was  not  begun  until 
1278,  by  Giovanni  Pisano.  The  tracery 
of  the  arches  is  Gothic,  and  much 
speculation  was  occasioned  by  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  coeval  with  the 
arcade;  but  it  is  in  fact  of  the  later 
half  of  the  15th  century,  having  been 
completed  in  1463;  it  was  originally 
intended  to  have  closed  tliem  with 
stained  glass.  Over  one  of  the  two 
entrance  doors  is  a  tabernacle  in 
marble,  with  6  statues  by  GHov.  Pi- 
sano, The  dimensions  of  the  building 
within  are — length,  415  ft.  6  in. ;  width, 
137  ft.  10  in. ;  from  the  pavement  to 
the  roof  of  the  corridors,  46  ft. ;  width, 
34  ft.  6  in. 

The  collection  of  sepulchral  monu- 
ments is  interesting.  The  greater 
number,  however,  do  not  belong  to  the 
place,  liaving  been  brought  from  the 
Duomo  and  other  churches  in  the 
Pisan  territory.  The  Pisans  began 
collecting  at  an  early  period,  not  merely 
for  curiosity,  but  for  use;  interring 
their  departed  friends  in  the  sarcophagi 
of  pagan  times.  The  Campo  Santo 
was  already  a  museum  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  It 
owes  its  present  rich  collection  to  the 
exertions  of  the  late  CavaUere  Lasinio^ 
who  was  justly  appointed  Conservatore 
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of  the  edifice  which  he  rescued  firom 
destruction,  and  illustrated  by  his  en- 
gravings. 

Of  the  sarcophagi  appropriated  by 
the  Fisans,  the  finest  in  point  of  work- 
manship, as  well  as  the  most  interest- 
ing as  a  monument  of  histoiy,  is  that 
which  contains  the  body  of  the  Coun- 
tess Beatrice,  mother  of  the  celebrated 
Countess  Matilda.  It  stands  near  the 
middle  of  the  N.  cloister,  and  has  this 
inscription  beneath  it: — 
"  Qvamvis  peccatrix  snm  Domna  vocata  Beatrix 
In  tomalo  miasa  jaceo  qu»  Comitissa." 

A.D.  MLXXVI. 

The  bas-relief,  which  was  much 
studied  by  Nicola  Fisano,  represents 
Fheedra  and  HippoUtus.  It  is  not  of 
a  more  ancient  date  than  the  age  of 
the  Antonines. 

Several  Boman  sarcophagi  are  nearly 
of.  one  pattern,  the  front  covered 
with  a  curved  fluting ;  the  flutings 
closing  upon  a  tablet  in  the  centre, 
with  figures  at  the  angles.  They 
have  generally,  with  more  or  less 
alteration,  been  adapted  as  mediseval 
sepulchres:  sometimes  armorial  bear- 
ings are  inserted  in  the  ancient  wreaths 
or  tablets,  or  inscriptions  in  Gh)thic 
capitals  running  along  the  mouldings 
or  amidst  the  miagery.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, are  the  following : — Aldobrando 
del  Bondo  lies  in  a  sarcophagus,  on 
which  is  sculptured  Hercules  and 
Omphale.  That  borrowed  by  the  noble 
family  of  the  Forcari  displays  beautiful 
foliage  only.  Cupid  and  Fsyche  twice 
repeated,  river  gods,  and  Qiinymede, 
cover  the  marble  which  contained  the 
bones  of  G-allo  Ognelli,  a  magistrate 
of  the  republic.  Diana  and  Endy- 
mion  are  sculptured  on  the  sarco- 
phagus which  once  contained  the 
bodies  of  Gherardo  del  Canfera,  Faula 
his  wife,  and  Francesco  his  son ;  whilst 
Beato  della  Face  rested  in  a  tomb  orna- 
mented by  a  Victory  or  Fame.  Some- 
times the  more  prominent  sculptures 
have  been  recut  or  altered  in  the  mid- 
dle ages :  one  example,  amongst  many, 
may  be  seen  in  a  tomb  bearing  the  in- 
scription, "  Biduinus  fecit."  fliere  are 
some  curious  specimens  of  the  work  of 
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the  early  Christians :  thus  the  type  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  is  frequently  found 
upon  them,  as  in  the  frescoes  and  bas- 
reliefs  in  the  Boman  catacombs. 

The  statue  erected  by  the  Fisans 
as  a  token  of  their  gratitude  to  the 
Emperor  Frederick  I.,  and  originally 
placed  over  a  doorway  of  the  Duomo, 
surrounded  by  three  of  his  coun- 
cillors, as  they  are  called,  may  be 
seen  in  the  N.  corridor  in  a  toler- 
able state  of  preservation.  Another 
imperial  monument,  the  tomb  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  VII.,  or  of  Luxem- 
bourg (died  1312),  in  the  W.  corridor, 
by  Tino  da  CamianOy  contrasts  singu- 
larly, fr^m  its  elaborateness,  with  the 
simplicity  of  that  of  the  Suabian 
Emperor.  Henry  was  the  great  pro- 
tector of  the  Fisans,  and  equally  the 
enemy  of  Florence.  The  Italians  main- 
tain that  he  died  a  natural  death ;  the 
Germans,  that  a  Dominican  friar 
poisoned  him  in  administering  the 
sacrament  at  Buonconveuto. 

Numerous  relics  of  the  14th  centy. 
are  interesting.  The  sepulchre  of 
Count  Bonifazio  della  Gherardesca,  and 
his  family,  is  amongst  the  most  worthy 
of  notice ;  it  is  near  to  that  of  Henry 
VII.,  and  was  removed  horn  the 
church  of  San  Francesco ;  but  it  has 
lost  many  of  the  statues  which  adorned 
it  where  it  originally  stood. 

A  statue  of  Hercules,  with  a  lioness 
at  his  feet  and  a  cub  in  his  hand, 
is  supposed  by'  some  antiquaries  to 
have  been  brought  by  the  ancient 
Fisans  from  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 
It  is  square,  and  exhibits  rather  a 
pecuHar  style.  Other  authorities  ascribe 
this  ancient  statue  to  a  Fisan  artist  of 
the  16th  centy. 

Two  inscriptions  inserted  in  the 
walls,  containing  decrees  of  the  colony 
of  Fisa  in  memory  of  Lucius  and  Caius, 
the  sons  of  Augustus,  and  decreeing  a 
public  mourning  for  them,  are  interest- 
ing, as  illustrating  the  municipal  his- 
tory of  the  Boman  Empire.  Near  them 
is  a  cenotaph,  discovered  in  1595,  in 
the  ruins  of  the  cathedral,  and  supposed 
to  be  that  of  Lucius  C»sar^  bio^  jg 
doubtful  authority. 
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A   "Roman   rMk»-r.»ii''f  -"'t'  tin*  r^-i'Tt?r   pinn.-uli*  of  th«  Duomo.    It  b  the  work 

F.mpin»  wa:*  *•;-».■*;«•■»••» I  Hy  pr.iiMlar -n-     .t'  Arabic  artir^t^,  and  instcribed  with 

rfition    tn    Ts»prv'*''r.t    the     Iftiwrv   o»"   C^Sw  chamrter*,  but  ontt?  supposed  to 

Mitflirtrno.  :t  v.'.W'^i*   near  P".-**,   I'.vmi    hf  F^s^ptinn  or  Ktruscan.    Xhou^i^hAn- 

A  jM^nvnt   w'.neh   mte^teii   r-ie    -x^-itvU    liiun,  it  iit  an  clearly  not  Mahometan, 

ariMuvi.      The  piv-ple  ■^^n'^niteil  .Vc'io    ind  it  in  most  probably  an  idol  or  a 

Or.'rtunV.    rlie    **ii.-^^t."»r ;    :inii    iie,    hy    ralirtman  belonging  to  the  Dnuea,  or 

menn4  M  an   ir-n    viirt»  .-.r  ^in.  «»<in-    "«ome   other  of    the   tribes    who    evra 

iirnii'T.M  vr.th  w-.niler'.'.i    o-*.  .i.it.jr."!    ^till  i^ecretlv  reject  the  doctrines  of  the 

the  IvM^r.  Avn\  "^r -'.liri'.r  \\\\\\  ;;u.)  ri»c    Koran.    TI»c  portion  of  the  chains  of 

.Mtr.      V'M*  .Mae  '.!«.  \\\  :':*«■•.  -.m  .\*^\\\\   tlio  |»*»rt  of  Pisa  taken  by  the  Genoese 

K«^!r.an   •'>lau!»Tnr.r..     in-'rn   Wy  ,-»\,.n  ;    in    KJOi,  and   by   them  given   to  the 

hviT  r^.e  ■.iMiii  is.  ri\i-.ujh  en^iiviy  ;»niiki»    Flort'ntiiies,  and  for  so  long  a  period 

ineriv".\r.  yet  :i!«rr.»ni!i»:ionile**Tipr,anil    j:  in  pet  if  led  over  the  doors  of  the  bap- 

ri\e  ^vmpsirtment  \\\  ::\e  -vnrre  is  ^nr-    ristrry  in  Florence  ;  thoy  were  restond 

riMiuile.i  hy  t'onr  seu'.i««aur"rin  ir.on'*ter'«     to  tlur    Finans  in   1S48,  and  are  noir 

:?«Mne   v;»iaahie  frajr.nenrs  iV.-.r.i  the    hunif  up  in  the  "W.  ambuhitonr  orer 

IV.hvu.-k  and  ir-*  rt.ijoinir.!*  iipprndages    the  tomb  of  Henry  of  Luxemhoing;  as 

*n»  herv* :  (•.  /7.  A  rnpiet.  apparently  re-    a"pojfno  e  segnacolo  di  un  eranovSa," 

pr»»!«ev.tiiiir  ttuv'»lo«:ri<'^l  virtues,  pnrt  of  as  the  intucription  beneath  informs  my 

rWe  :»ntMonr  pulpit,  hy  Xirolo  Pi^no.   rw  well  as  those  which   hung   on  the 

The  .^'itlnie  .%f  the  h.:die*  and  limbs  is    T*orta  VacKJa  at  Genoa,  still  move  »- 

«»•»'•.    WioatVi  :in   ATTivle  drapiery,  with   <'ently  rentored. 

«r*i«"of...  c»:!ei*T.  F-i*  '.a«-re'.>fs  from  Th«  Ambulatory  is  X>&^ecl  with  dab 
•  x'  *:'*;...•■.■■»  •:  rr.i*  ^T.•'u(■*  of  the  ?ame  tombs,  naid  to  be  (K)Oin  nmnberjof  tiie 
r\  ■  -.':  7 »7 r  =^v. *  : t  :*'?.<**.  A  Vf -a u t i f» 1 1  Visnu  families  who  had  the  right  olf  in- 
rr«;— .^.r  ry  r^um^^i^,  Pitnno,  r*-^tr^-  terment  here.  They  are  mostly  in  low 
*«".•  ;  c :  •  .*  >?-'T.  >''>Ti'v^,  «m»ll  f.nnale  relief,  unicli  worn  by  the  feet  drgoieit- 
f.Z'.^^<  r.  *.:  ■-r.:>r-..  T\,f^f  is  Gram-  tions  who  have  trodden  them ;  and 
»•»•  r  T>.  t  rv.  -■  ,^,  ^^.}j  ^^,p^  ?'.Kl[ing  are  interesting  as  specimens  of  cos- 
•..-  • -'-fcr?*  «r.'J  rit^.t'T^Av,  rr^^wued  as  I  tume  of  ditferent  classes  of  citiseius 
:v  >..-r^  fjv*  VK-nr-*^.  The  statue  docton*,  knights,  merchants,  bishoM 
■:  .  :*-,'y.  -7  t>:t  j,?.dfftft]  is  al?o  by  abbots.  The  dates  of  these  flgoies  ve 
'-  r-> "•■  A  fjr  'jI: *t ot »e r-f  St .  Peter,  ijenendly  Iwtween  1400  and  1500.  The 
■■'*'■"■-  '".'  ^'^'vn  a*  iTi  his  time  other  tombs  in  the  Campo  Santo  that 
*•'■-  r  :»  :.  ^-*-  of  i1,p  rases  for  may  Ik*  iwrtioularised  as  fine  ezamplei 
■J.-  VK--.-  ::  tj..^  hrjptiMin  :  pood,  are— the  monument  of  Antonio  difc 
.  .  —  ■  h-'.-  ■.  t:„.  rMli.Klnd,  by  Pictro,  a  celebrated  civilian,  1428- of 
J.  ».*.'....  7^..r^^.  -sin-n.^l  tn  mate  Bishop  Rim,  1118;  and  of  PhOip 
r;-  :-  --..  ;.-,*...  r  ■■«■  pnrpeous  one.  Pcmv,  the  urn  of  the  finest  strle  of  tha 
^  L  .t:  :a:*_  ...-i  ..i-oi  dunng  the  fiftivnth  wntury,  of  the  school  of  B. 
-  ■l:'*  -r  •:*  ,.;,.::...  a:,.j  the  Cam-  da  Settignano,  or  Rossellini.  BnxtBlf 
-:.-.■  '.■:.!•..  -.;.:  :^«rver  to  fonn  rartly  take  place  here  now, 
I.T    .;'-»   .-.    ::..   :-.::::,fc.  f«Twc  of  then'       Amongst  the  more  modem  mom- 

, -"     -■  *•--»'- "^-W"  by  r.wjw   ments  the  following  are  decerriBff  of 

.-^r,^      -wv.  I   :.- ouM.M.  of  labour :   notice:  — To    Vaoc^    BerlinghiS  » 

-'■.  :    1-   ::    ..v    -yi.T-i  eompart-   disiinj^iished  surgeon    of    pW  vith 

:.■-.    .:   «.::-.  r,:   *:::,ht  «uk.     It  is   a     ha's-rt^lief    frv^ra     the     h^rtorr    of 

._.L-.--.    :..-  ^iT:.:.;,.^:y  ui^^-a  to  a    Tobias,    bv    Thonrahi^m,      to    Ae  L 

.1    or.e     of    the    western 


-  .1?^   2-    :►•„:!--  ^i'» . 


J.,..,     .. ,.    ._      .  T=e  monuments  of  Pi^notti,  the  bif 

o    :*■  ,-■   ."        ;  '^'^...ti^lV"   ^■^-^Tu.o^:^ofAigai^««l«l     ' 
-    -'-       .  :..i    ^luv.a.vi,  K  EartoHni,  raised  hy  hii  I 
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widow,  who  is  represented  as  an  "  in- 
consolabile"  In  this  corridor  have 
been  placed  recently  statues  of  Nicolo 
da  Pisa  by  Solomi  (1863),  and  of 
Leonardo  Fibonacci  by  Paganucci 
(1863).  Near  the  monument  of 
Henry  of  Luxembourg  has  been  re- 
cently placed  a  tablet  to  the  memory 
of  the  citizens  of  Pisa  who  were  killed 
during  the  Lombard  campaign  in  1848, 
bearing  the  following  simple  inscrip- 
tion : — "  Andarono  ana  Q^uerra  da  Pisa, 
morirono  per  V  Italia,"  followed  by  the 
names  of  the  deceased,  amongst  whom 
was  Professor  Pilla,  the  eminent  geo- 
logist, killed  at  Curtatone. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  notice  the 
firescoes  on  the  walls ;  but,  owing  to  the 
space  which  even  this  will  occupy,  we 
must  refer  the  visitor  to  Kugler's  Hand- 
book and  Cavalcaselle's  History  of 
Italian  Painting  for  critical  remarks. 

About  the  time  when  the  structure 
was  completed  Oiotto  had  just  finished 
a  painting  of  St.  Francis  receiving  the 
stigmata  firom  which  he  acquired  great 
credit.  It  was  placed  in  the  church  of 
St.  Francis,  which  then  was  one  of  the 
most  favourite  places  of  devotion  in 
Pisa ;  and  the  citizens,  little  as  they 
loved  Florence,  yet  did  not  reject  the 
advantage  wliich  they  could  derive  from 
the  skill  of  a  citizen  of  the  rival  city. 
He  began  his  works  with  six  paintings 
from  the  history  of  Job,  forming  the 
commencement  of  this  interesting  series 
of  early  fresco-paintings. 

It  is  but  recently  that  travellers 
have  described  the  paintings  of  the 
Ctunpo  Santo  otherwise  than  in  terms 


of  dispraise :  and  until  Lasinio  called 
the  attention  of  the  authorities  to 
the  preservation  of  these  valuable 
works  of  early  art,  they  were  not 
merely  neglected,  but  exposed  to  inten- 
tional injury.  Some  of  the  paintings 
of  Giotto  were  destroyed,  to  make 
room  for  the  tasteless  monument  of  Al- 
garotti.  All  are  more  or  less  spoiled  by 
damp.  Damp  sea-air,  damp  walls,  and 
an  "  intonaco,^*  or  plaster,  which,  pro- 
bably from  the  nature  of  the  lime  em- 
ployed, appears  to  have  been  peculiarly 
absorbent  of  humidity,  have  all  contri- 
buted to  the  decay.  Hence  the  colours 
are  generally  faded ;  some  of  the  paint- 
ings have  almost  entirely  scaled  olf 
from  the  wall,  and  others  in  large  por- 
tions. When  the  "  intonaco  "  has  been 
thus  removed,  the  design  is  often  seen 
drawn  upon  the  wall  in  a  red  outline. 

The  subjects  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  series  are  foimd  in  that  version  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  which  was  read  in 
the  monastic  paraphrases.  The  rest 
are  from  the  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

We  shall  describe  the  paintings  in 
the  order  in  which  they  stand,  although 
not  strictly  that  in  which  they  were 
executed:  it  is  that  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Lassinio  in  his  great  work 
on  the  Campo  Santo  (Pitture  a  Fresco 
del  Campo  Santo  di  Pisa,  fol.  1812) ; 
their  positions  are  marked  by  figures 
in  a  (  ),  and  correspond  to  the  Nos.  on 
the  annexed  plan.* 

*  Since  Lassinio's  publication,  tbe  authorship 
of  the  frescoes  in  the  Campo  Santo  baa  *^'"«" 
considerably  modified,  fouroXfiA  wci  \^ 
very  of  conterapotax-y   0LOCvasioTv\»,    ^^^ 
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With  few  exceptions,  they  are  in  two 
ranges,  one  above  and  the  other  below. 

Of  the  first  series  (on  the  eastern 
wall)  the  authorsliip  is  much  contested, 
some  attributing  the*  paintings  to' JBuf- 
JulmaccOf  and  others  to  Antonio  Vite, 
about  1339.  The  two  first,  however, 
appear  to  belong  with  certainty  to 
the  former. 

2%«  Sesturection,  the  Apparition  of 
Christ  to  the  Apostles,  and  the  Ascen- 
sion  (1) ;  retouched.  These  subjects 
are  amongst  the  most  doubtful  of  the 
series ;  they  are  near  the  S.E.  comer 
of  the  Campo  Santo. 

The  Crucifixion  (2)  ;  much  damaged, 
and  portions  are  by  other  and  inferior 
liand^.  The  group  representing  the 
fainting  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Aiigels 
surrounding  the  Saviour,  are  the  best 
preserved. 

We  now  pass  to  the  series  by  Andrea 
Orgagna,  near  the  angle  of  the  S. 
corridor,  on  the  rt.  of  the  entrance, 
including  The  Last  Judgment,  The 
Triumph  of  Death,  and  The  Infernal 
Regions. 

The  subjects  of  these  paintings  are 
represented  by  the  same  artist  in  the 
Strozzi  Chapel  in  Santa  Maria  No- 
vella; but  there  are  many  differences 
in  the  conception  as  well  as  in  the 
treatment  of  the  details.  1.  The  Last 
Judgment  (3)  is  wholly  by  Andrea,  well 
preserved,  and  full  of  strong  and 
strange  expression.  The  two  great 
masses  of  the  blessed  and  the  con- 
demned are  divided  by  the  ministering 
archangels.  In  both  are  seen  an  equal 
proportion  of  the  several  ranks  and 
orders  of  men, — the  first  receiving  the 
invitation  to  join  the  Lord  with  joy, 
the  latter  listening  to  their  condemna- 
tion with  horror,  shame,  and  despair. 
There  are  here  some  touches  of  the 
satirical  spirit  observable  in  Santa 
Maria  Novella:  kings,  queens,  and 
monks  are  amongst  the  damned  i  and 

these  changes  have  been  adopted  in  the  text.. 
For  further  details  the  reader  can  consult  •  The 
History  of  Painting  in  Italy,'  by  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle,  London,  1864. 


a  Franciscan  friar,  who  had  risen 
amongst  the  good,  is  stopped  by  the 
archangel,  and  carried  to  the  other 
side ;  and  one,  in  the  ahito  civile  of 
Florence,  who  has  risen  on  the  side  of 
the  condemned,  is  led  to  the  side  of  the 
blessed.  The  angels  dividing  the  two 
companies  are  good.  St.  Michael,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  cross  on  his  cuirass,  is 
one  of  the  three  archangels  executing 
vengeance.  King  Solomon  is  represented 
as  rising  exactly  between  the  good  and 
the  bad,  and  apparently  imcertain  as 
to  where  he  should  place  himself.  An 
archangel  in  the  centre  holds  the  sen- 
tences "  Come  ^e  blessed "  and  **  De- 
part from  me  "  m  either  hand ;  beneath 
are  the  angels  sounding  the  trumpets  ; 
and  in  front  a  third,  clothed  in  a 
long  garment,  and  half  concealing  his 
coimtenance.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  this  figure  represents  the  guardian 
angel  grieving  at  the  loss  of  so  many 
who  hJkd  been  committed  to  his  charge. 
Higher  still  are  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

The  Inferno. — This  was  executed, 
according  to  Vasari,  by  Bernardo 
after  the  designs  of  Andrea;  and  the 
lower  portions  having  scaled  ofi",  they 
were  repainted  by  Solazzano  in  1530. 

ITie  IHumph  of  Death,  by  Andrea 
Orgagna(3), — ^This  has  been  considered 
as  one  undivided  composition ;  but  it 
seems  rather  a  series  of  allegories  bear- 
ing upon  the  theme  of  the  destiny  of 
mankind ;  quaint  and  almost  uncouth. 
The  subject  on  the  1.  of  the  spectator 
was  suggested  by  the  once  popular  le- 
gend of  the  three  kings,  who,  himting 
in  a  forest,  were  conducted  to  three 
open  tombs,  in  which  they  beheld  the 
ghastly  corpses  from  which  they  were 
to  receive  the  warning  calling  them  to 
repentance.  Orgagna  has  represented 
the  bodies  in  thi«e  stages  of  decay; 
and  the  three  leaders  of  the  proud 
cavalcade  equally  display  three  grada- 
tions of  sentiment — flight  tmconcem, 
earnest  reflection,  and  contemptuous 
disgust.  It  is  said  by  Yasari  that  the 
second  is  the  portrait  of  the  Emperor 
Louis  v.,  or  the  Bavarian;   and  the 
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third  of  Uguccione  della  Fagginola, 
the  Signore  of  Pisa.  In  the  seoond 
great  oompartment  on  the  rt.,  the  De- 
stroying  Angel,  ¥rith  dishevelled  hair 
and  bat*  8  wings,  is  about  to  level  with 
a  scythe  a  joyous  paHr  of  youths 
and  aamsels,  exhibiting  what  we  may 
suppose  the  cream  of  Florentine  frshion. 
On  the  other  side  are  the  wretched, 
the  blind  and  maimed,  the  diseased, 
imploring  Death,  but  in  vain,  to  relieye 
them  from  their  miseries  in  these  verses, 
inscribed  beneath  them : — 

**  Da  che  prosperitade  d  ha  laselatl : 
O  morte,  medicina  d'  ogni  pena, 
Dehl  vieni  a  dame  ormai  f '  ultima  cena.** 

The  man  holding  a  falcon  is  supposed 
to  be  Castruccio,  the  Lord  of  Lucca, 
and  the  female  near  him  Dealta,  the 
wife  of  Filippo  Tedici,  who  betrayed 
Pistoia  to  Castruccio  in  1822  (see  p. 
55).  Below  are  those  whom  Death 
has  smitten, — the  rich  and  powerful, 
kniehts,  sovereigns,  and  prelates,  old 
ana  young;  the  departing  souls,  re- 
presented as  new-bom  babes,  seized  by 
angels  or  demons  as  they  issue  with 
the  last  breath  of  the  departed.  In 
one  of  these  Orgagna  has  effectively  de- 
picted the  horror  of  the  soul  at  finding 
itself  in  the  grasp  of  a  demon.  The 
sky  above  is  filled  with  angels  and 
demons  bearing  off  the  souls  to  bhss 
or  punishment :  the  group  of  an  angel 
and  a  demon,  pulling  an  unfortunate 
fat  friar  by  the  legs  and  arms,  to  obtain 

Eossession  of  him,  shows  with  what 
berty  artists  were  allowed  to  deal 
with  the  religious  orders  in  the  14th 
century.  In  other  parts  the  demons  are 
bearing  off  their  prey  to  a  volcano,  pro- 
bably Mount  Etna,  which,  accoroing 
to  the  legends,  was  considered  as  the 
entrance  of  the  infernal  regions.  In 
the  last  portion,  to  the  rt.  of  the  pic- 
ture, is  a  subject  which  has  no  appa- 
rent connection  with  the  rest,  imless  it 
be  supposed  to  designate  the  blessing 
attendant  on  retirement  from  the  world. 
It  represents  aged  recluses,  one  tending 
his  goat^  and  another  gathering  fruit. 
Yasari  beatows  high  praise  on  these 
figures. 

The  SamU  <jf  the  Desert,  by  JPietro 


LamrtUi  (4). — Tliis oompartment  is  filled 
with  groups  representmg  the  labours 
and  eoiwertatiot^  of  these  andiorite*, 
as  well  as  their  temptations.  One  is 
lodged  in  a  tree;  another  recluse  is 
receiving  food  through  the  window  of 
the  cell  m  which  he  is  immured ;  some 
busily  employed  in  basket  •  making. 
Sturdy  demons  are  assaulting  and 
scourging  St.  Anthony.  Panutius  is 
resisting  the  temptation  of  a  fair  fiend, 
by  putting  his  hands  into  the  flame. 
St.  Milarion  expelling  the  dragon  which 
infested  the  mountains  of  Dalmatia: 
Hilarion  advances  in  calm  confidence, 
whilst  his  companion  is  about  to  retn^at 
in  terror.  The  croups  are  jotted  over 
the  wall,  as  in  a  Chinese  paper-hanging. 

SUmone  Memmi  (died  1S44),  the 
painter  of  Laura  and  friend  of  Petrarch 
(see  Flobsnce,  Sta,  Maria  Novella)  ^ 
when  first  called  to  assist  in  adorning 
the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  began  near 
the  easternmost  entrance  by  the — 1. 
Aetumption  of  the  Vir^n  over  the  door. 
There  is  beauty  in  the  movement  of  tlie 
angels  and  the  solemn  modesty  of  the 
principal  figure ;  and  the  picture  is  still 
in  good  preservation,  and  tolerably 
free  from  restorations.  The  series 
illustrates  the  life  of  St.  Kanieri,  who 
was  held  in  great  veneration  in  Pisa,  hia 
native  town.  They  are  painted  in  six 
compartments — the  three  uppermost, 
attributed  by  Yasari  to  Memmi,  appear 
from  a  contemporary  document  to  have 
been  executed  by  Andrea  da  Firente  in 
1S77,  the  others  by  Antonio  Venigiano, 
who  continued  them  in  1386. 

St,  JEtanieri^s  Call  (6)— the  first 
in  the  series — ^represents  the  saint's 
sudden  call  from  a  life  of  worldly 
vanity.  He  is  represented  as  leaving 
off  playing  upon  the  cembalo,  while  the 
gay  assemblage  of  damsels  are  still 
dancing.  The  graceful  female  figures 
are  evioently  portraits  j  they  accurately 
represent  the  costume  of  the  age,  and, 
with  the  surrounding  architecture, bring 
the  scenes  of  the  Decameron  before  the 
eyes  of  the  spectator.  The  moment 
chosen  is  wheii  one  of  the  damsels  ad- 
dresses Banieri  with  the  words, "  WnL^* 
thou  not  follow  thia  wci%^Y'  V«»» 
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to  Fra'  Alberto  Leocapecore,  a  man  of 
holy  life,  who  was  then  passing  along 
the  way.  Banieri  obeys  the  word,  and 
foUows  Alberto  to  the  church  of  St. 
Vitus;  and  here  sereral  passages  are 
again  accumulated,  amongst  others  the 
restoration  of  his  sight,  which  he  had 
lost  by  weeping  for  his  sins.  The 
greater  portion  has  been  retouched. 

St.  Ranieri  embarks  upon  a  Oalleon 
for  the  Holy  Land  (6). — It  is  not 
easy,  however,  to  make  out  what  is  the 
subject  of  this  picture.  It  seems  to  be 
St.  Banieri  returning  in  a  Pisan  vessel, 
bringing  the  relics  of  some  saint.     And 

St.  Manieri  as  a  Pilgrim  (7). — ^Three 
passages  are  united  in  the  next  paint- 
ing. In  the  centre,  Banieri  receives 
the  Mchiamnay  or  robe  of  a  hermit,  the 
•ingle  garment  which  he  wore.  The 
Virgin  enthroned,  the  crescent  moon 
beneath  her  feet,  a  star  upon  her  rt. 
shoulder  (the  first  of  these  symbols 
being  an  emblem  of  the  immaculate 
conception),  receives  his  vow.  This 
portion  is  much  dami^ed.  Two  grace- 
ful female  saints  have  fortunately  nearly 
escaped  injury. 

3.  The  Demon  disturbing  him  in  the 
Choir,  and  retreating  discomfited,  clos- 
ing his  ears;  and  Banieri^s  Distribution 
of  Alms  after  his  return  fix)m  Palestine. 

The  Saints  Departurefrom  the  Holy 
Land  (7)  and  Betum  to  Pisa  (it  has 
nearly  perished)  ;  and  the  legend  of  St. 
Banieri  rendering  visible  to  the  Fraudu- 
lent Innkeeper  the  demon,  in  the  shape 
of  a  winged  monster,  sitting  upon  the 
cask  of  wine.  The  delinquent  was  wont 
to  dilute  the  noble  liquor  which  he  sold, 
and  St.  Banieri  first  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  deny  the  fact,  by  pouring  some 
of  the  article  into  the  fold  of  his  schia- 
ffinoy  when  the  wine  passed  through 
and  the  water  remained  behind. 

The  Death  and  Funeral  of  St. 
"Rameri  (8). — ^This  is  in  two  compart* 
ments,  and  is  exceedingly  damaged. 

Lastly,  The  Miracles  of  St.  Ranieri, 
worked  after  his  Death  (9),  almost 
wholly  gone ;  the  chief  and  best  figure 
was  that  of  the  mother  invoking  the 
saint  on  behalf  of  her  dying  child. 

Six  compartments  were  painted  by 


Spinello  Aretino ;  the  three  lower  are 
entirely  defaced.  These  were  considered 
by  Vasari,  who  saw  them  in  a  more 
perfect  state  (though  even  in  his  time 
they  were  not  fiee  from,  injury),  as 
the  best  specimens  of  the  colouring 
and  design  of  this  artist. 

The  three  which  remain  are  subjects 
from  the  Ufe  of  St.  Fphesus  and  St. 
Potitus. 

1.  The  first  is  divided  into  two  com- 
partments,— ^the  saint  before  the  Pre- 
fect of  Sardinia,  much  injured;  and  the 
apparition  of  our  Lord  commanding 
St.  Ephesus  to  desist  from  persecuting 
the  Ouristians. 

St.  Fphesus  fighting  against  the 
Pagans  in  Sardinia  (10). — This,  like 
the  preceding,  is  divided  into  two  com- 
partments, and  is  imfortunately  also 
much  injured.  Here  is  represented 
the  second  apparition  of  our  Lord  to 
the  saint :  a  winged  horseman,  with  a 
cross  on  his  breast,  is  presenting  to 
him  a  spear,  or  long  stafil  The  same 
figure  is  afterwards  seen  engaged  in 
the  battle ;  St.  Ephesus  is  kneeling  to 
this  figure.  The  circumstance  of  this 
event  taking  place  in  an  island  is  repre- 
sented by  the  sea  winding  at  the  bottom. 

Martyrdom  of  St.  Fphesus  (12).— In 
the  centre  is  a  strange  and  unpleasing 
representation  of  the  saint  in  the  fiery 
furnace.  The  most  commendable  part 
of  the  design  is  the  consternation  of 
the  bystanders  at  the  fiames  coming 
out  against  themselves. 

Of  the  paintings  executed  by  Fran- 
cesco da  Volterra  in  1371,  and  until 
latdy  supposed  to  have  been  by  Giotto 
at  the  end  of  the  13th  centy.,  which 
comprehen4ed  the  principal  subjects  of 
the  life  of  Job,  three  remain  in  part. 

The  first  of  the  three  forming  the 
upper  series,  the  subject  of  which  is  Job 
feeding  the  poor,  and  feasting  with  his 
fi*iends,  has  seve«d  outlines  and  heads 
which  remain,  and  are  very  gracefuL 

The  Temptation  of  Job  (13).— As 
usualin  compositions  of  this  date,  a  series 
of  subjects  is  included  in  one  painting. 
The  first  portion  shows  the  tempting 
demon  pleading  before  the  Almighty. 
Beneath,  ^Euntly  indicated,  is  a  wide 
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perspectiye  of  the  sea,  with  islands. 
The  centre  is  formed  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Sabeans,  the  bat-winged  demon 
soaring  above,  and  bearing  the  aveng- 
ing sword.  The  whole  is  much  in* 
jured ;  and  the  third  passage  in  this 
compartment  is,  in  particular,  so  much 
defaced,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out 
the  subject.  It  seems  to  have  repre- 
sented the  destruction  of  the  house 
where  the  sons  of  Job  were  feasting. 

Job  visited  by  his  Friends  (14).— Two 
subjects  are  included  in  this  pictiire : 
the  conversation  of  Job  with  his  friends, 
and  the  friends  of  Job  receiving  their 
rebuke  from  the  Lord.  "  It  is  singular 
that  Elihu  is  absent  frt)m  the  whole 
composition." — B,  The  background  is 
formed  almost  entirely  of  architecture. 
To  the  rt.  of  Algarotti's  monument 
there  still  remams  the  figure  of  Job 
receiving  in  prayer  the  news  of  his  mis- 
fortunes. 

At  the  W.  extremity  of  the  N.  wall 
(15,  16,  17,  18)  are  four  remarkable 
subjects,  histories  from  the  Genesis,  by 
Pietro  PucciOf  called  Pietro  da  Orvieto, 
and  not  by  BuffitUiMcco  as  stated  by 
Vasari. 

The  Umverse  (16). — A  curious  allego- 
rical representation  of  the  Creation,  re- 
presenting our  Lord  holding  the  sphere 
of  the  universe,  delineated  according 
to  the  cosmology  of  the  middle  ages : 
the  earth  in  the  centre  surrounded  by 
the  elementary  and  planetary  spheres, 
tlie  empyrean  and  other  heavens,  and 
the  celestial  hierarchies,  the  names  in 
Oothic  characters.  The  same  idea  is 
adopted  in  the  fine  painting  by  Luini 
in  the  Litta  palace  at  Milan  (p.  205). 
In  the  lower  comers  are  the  two  great 
doctors,  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  A  short  descriptive  and  de- 
votional poem  is  inscribea  below. 

The  Creaiion  (16).— The  creation  of 
man  and  of  woman ;  the  temptation ;  the 
expulsion  from  Paradise,  and  the  state 
of  labour  subsequent  and  consequent. 

The  Death  of  Abel  (17).— The  two 
saonfieet,  the  death  of  Abel,  and  Cain 
kiUed,  tfOeording  to  the  tradition,  in  a 
thicket,  by  Lamech's  servant,  who  is 
killed  by  fit  master. 


Koahandthe  Delude  (18).— Thebuild- 
ing  of  the  ark,  the  return  of  the  dove, 
and  the  sacrifice  after  the  delu^.  Glie 
curiosity  of  the  females,  leamng  upon 
the  open  timbers  of  the  ark  and  con- 
templating the  work,  is  rendered  with 
nature  and  simplicity. 

These  frescoes  are  surrounded  by 
elegant  borders  in  which  is  introduced 
the  portrait  (according  to  Vasari)  of 
Buffalmacco.  It  is  in  that  which  divides 
the  Abel  and  Cain  from  the  Deluge. 

The  Series  of  Biblical  Histories^  by 
Pietro  di  Orvieto,' \fM  continued  by 
Benozzo  OozxoU.  They  are  the  finest, 
and  also  by  far  the  most  extensive, 
occupying  the  greater  portion  of  the  N. 
wall ;  Vasari  calls  the  work  "opera  terri- 
bilissima  e  da  metter  paura  a  una  legione 
di  pittori;"  and  they  employed  the 
punter  16  years,  from  1469  to  1485. 
We  begin  in  the  lower  range  with — 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Vine,  andi^e 
Drunkenness  of  Noah  (20). — One  good 
group  consists  of  a  female  receiving  a 
heavy  basket  of  grapes  from  the  gatherer 
of  the  fruit,  standing  on  a  ladder  above. 
In  thert.-hand  comer  is  the  well-known 
figure  of  a  female  pretending  to  cover 
her  face  with  her  hand,  but  slily  peeping 
through  her  fingers,  which  has  given 
rise  to  thecommon  saying  at  Pisa, "  Come 
la  Vergognosa  del  Campo  Santo,** 

The  Curse  of  Cham  (21).— The  prin- 
cipal group  consists  of  the  patriarch,  his 
wife,  and  the  object  of  the  malediction. 

The  Building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel 
(22). — The  architecture  and  costume 
show  Florence  in  G-ozzoli's  time.  It 
contains  several  portraits.  In  one 
group  are  seen  Cosimo  de'  Medici, 
Pater  Patrige,  his  son  Pietro,  and  his 
grandsons  Lorenzo  and  Ghiuliano.  Po- 
Utian  is  represented  (wearing  a  beretta), 
and  several  other  eminent  personages 
of  the  period. 

Histories  of  Abraham  (22). 

Abraham  and  Lot  in  JSgypt. — A 
crowded  and  rich  composition,  in  which 
the  history  of  the  patriarchs  is  repre- 
sented, from  the  first  strife  between 
their  herdsmen  and  the  going  forth  of 
Abraham. 

Abraham    uictorious.  —  ^IS^xb    wss^ 
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is  in  the  same  rich  and  formal  land- 
scape. The  two  principal  subjects  are 
— the  rescue  of  Lot  by  Abraham,  and 
the  oifering  of  bread  and  wine  by  Mel- 
chisedec,  which  occupy  the  rt.  and  the 
1.  of  the  picture.  The  battle  group  is 
executed  with  spirit. 

Abrcthcun  ami  K<igaT,  —  This  pic- 
ture consists  of  many  spririted  groups, 
but  they  appear  disproportioned  with 
respect  to  each  other.  It  is  also  much 
damaged  m  parts.  In  the  portion  re- 
presenting Hagar  as  giyen  up  to  Sarah 
the  artist  has  introduced  a  portion  of  a 
city,  with  a  fine  group  in  the  dress  of  his 
time,  evidently  portraits,  though  now 
imknown.  A  remarkable  group  is  that 
of  Sarah  chastising  Hagar,  who  is  after- 
wards seen  at  a  £stance  in  the  desert, 
accosted  by  the  angel.  The  whole  scene 
is  alive  with  birds  and  beasts,  oddly 
disposed  among  the  figures. 

Abraham  and  the  Wortihippers  of 
Belus. — This  subject  is  taken  irom  the 
Babbinical  traditions  so  widely  adopted 
in  the  middle  ages.  One  passage  re- 
presents Abraham  as  rescued  firom  the 
fiery  pile  into  which  he  had  been  cast 
for  refusing  to  worship  the  idol  of 
Belus,  whilst  Nachor  his  brother,  who 
complied,  is  consumed.  In  the  back' 
ground  are  persons  struggling  and  fight- 
ing, supposed  to  be  allegorical  of  the 
crimes  produced  by  bad  government. 

Destruction  of  Sodom,  and  Eacape  of 
Lot  (23) . — Lot  and  his  ffunily  are  placed 
upon  a  projecting  cliff,  by  which  they 
are  brought  nearer  to  the  spectator 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  condemned 
city,  who  fill  the  remainder  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  whose  prevailing  feeling  seems 
that  of  utter  despair. 

Sacrifice  of  Isaac  (24).— This  event 
is  the  most  prominent  portion  of  the 
picture,  which  includes  many  other  pas- 
sages. Quite  in  front  is  a  very  natural 
group  of  the  preparation  for  the 
journey.  The  composition  is  divided 
in  the  most  formal  manner  by  a  round- 
topped  tree  exactly  in  the  centre.  The 
rt.-nand  side  of  the  picture  is  crowded 
with  groups — the  strife  of  Isaac  and 
Ishmael,  the  sending  forth  of  Hagar, 
the  appearance  of  the  angel  to  her  in 


the  desert,  and  the  preparation  for  the 
journey  of  Abraham  and  Isaac.  As  in 
some  of  the  preceding  paintmgs.  Be- 
nozzo  has  intnxluced  a  rich  edifice. 

The  Marriage  ofleaac  and  Rehekah 
(  ). — On  the  1.,  under  a  splendid 
loggia,  is  Abraham  sending  forth  Elea- 
zar.  Here  again,  if  the  figure  of  the 
patriarch  were  abstracted,  we  have  an 
exact  representation  of  the  contempo- 
rary life  of  the  artist.  In  the  central 
subject  of  the  Meeting  at  the  Well, 
the  female  figures,  with  pitchers  on 
their  heads,  are  very  graceful.  The 
third  division  exhibits  the  Espousals 
and  the  Bridal  Feast. 

Birth  of  Jacob  andJSsau  (25). — Two 
passages  were  included  in  this  splendid 
composition,  one  of  them,  the  coimsel- 
ling  of  Jacob  by  his  mother,  is  de< 
stroyed.  On  the  1.  is  the  birth  of  the 
twins.  The  nurse  of  Jacob  is  exulting 
in  the  beauty  of  her  nursling  over  his 
brother.  Beneath  a  triumphal  arch 
Esau  is  seen  yielding  his  birthright  to 
Jacob.  In  front  of  a  palazzo,  which, 
receding  in  perspective,  fills  the  re- 
mainder of  the  rt.field  of  the  picture,  are 
subjects  of  the  benediction  of  Isaac, 
and  the  return  of  Esau  from  the  chace. 

Jacob,  from  his  Departure  to  his  Es- 
pousals with  BacheL  —  A  succession 
of  groups,  contaioing  some  of  the  most 
graceful  compositions  of  the  artist. 
Peculiarly  beautiful  in  this  respect  are 
the  dancers  assembled  at  the  bridal 
festival  in  the  centre. 

Meeting  qf  Jacob  and  JEsau  — 
Dinah. — In  the  foreground  are  intro- 
duced, very  prominently,  three  groups 
of  contemporary  portraits.  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  is  easily  recognised.  The 
other  groups  are  spread  over  the  fields, 
of  which  the  background  is  even  more 
than  usually  rich  in  landscape  and  archi- 
tecture. Much  of  the  fresco  has  fallen  off, 
and  it  has  been  repainted  in  other  parts. 

The  Infancy  and  fi/rst  Miracle  of 
Moses  (28). — In  this  composition  the 
architecture  holds  a  most  prominent 
place.  Many  of  the  incidents  are 
taken  from  tne  Apocryphal  traditions. 
In  the  first  group  the  infant  Moses  is 
seen  taking  the  crown  from  the  head 
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of  Pharaoh,  and  casting  it  on  the 
ground.  Pharaoh's  daughter  looks  on 
with  a  smile  of  approval.  In  the  centre 
compartment  is  another  of  these  inci- 
dents ;  the  infant  stretching  forth  his 
hand  on  the  huming  coals,  having  pre- 
viously rejected  the  fruit  which  had 
been  offered  him.  Pharaoh's  daughter 
is  astonished  at  the  result  of  the  ordeal. 
Two  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy,  who 
are  her  companions  in  this  and  the 
preceding  group,  are  evidently  por- 
traits. In  the  last  division  on  the  rt.  of 
the  spectator  is  the  changing  of  the  rod 
into  a  serpent  or  dragon.  The  nearest 
attendant  shrinks  away  in  fright. 

Fcutoffe  of  the  Red  Sea.  —  In 
the  background  is  a  wonderful  spread 
of  landscape,  in  many  parts  extremely 
injured,  and  in  others  retouched.  The 
best  portion,  though  the  least  conspi- 
cuous, is  that  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
with  the  people  of  Israel,  returning 
thanks  for  their  deliverance. 

The  CHving  of  the  Law  to  Mosee, — 
Almost  entirely  obliterated.  The  prin- 
cipal groups  are  collected  at  either 
extremity  of  the  picture,  between  which 
the  view  opens  upon  Mount  Sinai. 

AarorCa  Rod  and  the  Brazen 
Serpent. — On  the  1.  of  the  picture 
is  the  examination  of  the  rods  of  the 
different  tribes.  In  the  centre  com- 
partment is  the  tabernacle.  Beyond 
is  Moses,  presenting  the  budding  rod 
to  the  hcAds  of  the  tribes,  a  continua- 
tion of  the  first  group.  Lastly,  is  the 
elevation  of  the  brazen  serpent,  here 
represented  as  a  winged  dragon.  This 
picture  also  has  siiffered  much  from 
time,  and  more  from  restorers. 

The  Life  of  Joeeph  (27),  from  his 
departure  from  his  father's  house  to 
his  deliverance  from  prison.  Here 
also  the  groups  representing  the  pas- 
sages included  in  this  portion  of  sacred 
history  are  jotted  over  the  field,  often 
interfering  with  one  another.  Thus,  the 
casting  ofJoseph  into  the  well,  and  the 
displa^g  of  his  garment  to  his  father, 
are  without  any  separation  whatever. 
In  the  latter  group  many  of  the  female 
figures  have  much  grace  and  beauty. 

ContimujcHon  of  the  Life  of  Joseph. 


— In  tlie  centre,  in  a  species  of 
triple  Gothic  portico,  opening  into  a 
long  perspective  of  aisles,  and  at  either 
extremity  of  the  picture,  are  the  angles 
of  splendid  palaces,  supported  by  co- 
lumns and  arches,  closing  the  scene, 
while  various  edifices  are  seen  in  the 
background,  amongst  others,  a  cathe- 
dral, in  which  the  leading  lines  of 
Florence  and  Pisa  are  blended.  The 
three  main  subjects  are,  Pharaoh  de- 
claring his  dream  to  the  magicians, 
the  appointment  of  Joseph  as  viceroy 
of  Egypt,  and  his  discovering  himself 
to  his  brothers.  Amongst  the  best 
portions  is  the  group  of  the  Magi- 
cians, or  Wise  Men,  in  somewhat  per- 
plexed consultation.  Many  of  the 
countenances  are  evidently  portraits. 
Beneath  these  frescoes,  near  the  door 
of  the  chapel,  is  an  inscription  over  the 
tomb  of  Benozzo  (died  1478). 

The  Fall  of  Jericho,  and  the  Death 
of  Goliath  (29). — Parts  of  one  very 
long  painting,  of  which  the  centre  por- 
tion is  entirely  gone,  and  the  remainder 
much  damaged.  In  the  second,  the 
conception  of  Groliath  is  coarse  and 
bad ;  David  is  better. 

The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (19). 
—  This  picture,  over  the  door  of 
the  "  Capella  dei  Tutti  Santi,"  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  speci- 
men piece  which  Benozzo  produced 
when  first  engaged  by  the  Pisans  to 
undertake  this  work;  but  this  tradi- 
tion is  now  discredited.  A  numerous 
cavalcade  is  seen  following  the  three 
kings,  amongst  which  may  be  disco- 
vered the  real  or  supposed  portrait  of 
Benozzo,  a  young  man  with  a  cap  or 
hood  on  his  head,  the  last  figure  on 
the  rt.  hand  of  the  painting. 

Besides  the  frescoes  which  we  have 
enumerated,  there  are  some  other  an- 
cient fragments.  The  eastern  and 
western  walls  are  decorated  with  paint- 
ings executed  in  the  17th  century  by 
Ghirlanda  of  Carrara,  Ghtidotti,  and 
Rondinosi — ^the  history  of  Judith  and 
Esther,  Belshazzar's  Feast,  and  of 
King  Osias.    They  have  little  merit. 

The  Capella Maggiore^^^^^''^^^^ 
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1594.  It  contains  2  pictures  by  Giunta 
da  Pisa,  of  the  Crucifixion,  one  of  which 
bears  the  date  1238 ;  and  a  good  St. 
Jerome  by  Aurelio  Lomi  over  the  altar. 

The  Capella  degli  Afmna/nati  (26), 
originally  of  the  14th  centy.  Here  are 
deposited  several  fragments  by  GHotto, 
of  which  the  principal  are  7  heads 
brought  from  the  Carmine  ch.  at  Flo- 
rence, and  which  are  curious,  as  being 
authenticated  by  Vasari's  descrip- 
tions, and  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
in  tempera,  with  the  date  (1431). 

The  Campo  Santo  is  kept  shut,  but 
will  be  opened  by  the  custode,  who 
attends  for  about  six  hours  in  the  day : 
he  lives  close  by ;  a  fee  of  i  a  franc  for 
each  person  is  amply  sufficient,  and  less 
in  proportion  when  there  is  a  party ; 
the  keeper  being  paid  by  the  academy. 
No  drawings  can  be  made  in  it 
without  the  permission  of  the  Con- 
servatore ;  but  this  is  readily  granted. 
The  Conservatore  lives  near  the  Piazza, 
not  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  Campo 
Santo. 

Chubches. 
Sta.  Caterina,  once  attached  to  a 
Dominican  monastery,  built  by  Gftigli- 
elmo  Affnelli,  is  a  Gothic  adaptation 
of  the  Duomo,  tier  above  tier.  It  was 
completed  about  1253.  It  has  no 
aisles,  nothing  that  can  interrupt  the 
sound.  The  borders  of  heads  round 
the  windows  are  curious.  The  marbles 
of  the  front,  fretted  by  small  trefoil 
arches  above,  are  the  gift  of  the  Ghia- 
landi  family.  This  church  was  the 
first  settlement  of  the  Dominicans  in 
this  city:  they  were  brought  here  by 
Ugucdone  Sardi,  who  himself  took  the 
habit  of  the  order.  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas resided  for  some  time  in  this  con- 
vent, and  the  pulpit  from  which  he 
preached  is  yet  preserved.  On  the  1.- 
hand  side  of  the  door,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  nave,  is  the  monument  of  Simone 
Saltarelli,  Bbhop  of  Parma,  and  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Pisa  (died  1342). 
It  is  composed  of  an  altar  tomb  with 
bas-reliefs ;  the  canopy  above  is  sup- 
orted  by  ill-shaped  arches ;  it  has 
irble  draperies,  wliich  angels  draw 


back,  exhibiting  the  effigy  below,  which 
is  hardly  to  be  seen  in  the  dajrkness. 
It  is  fine,  though  cut  on  the  outside 
only  for  effect.  Above  this  rises  a  tall, 
disproportionate,  and  inelegant  taber- 
nacle, under  which  is  an  indifferent  copy 
of  the  Madonna  of  Nino  in  Sta.  Maria 
della  Spina.  The  bas-reliefe  below 
have  character  and  expression,  but  the 
rest  is  of  rude  and  clumsy  workman- 
ship. On  the  L-hand  side  of  the  nave, 
halfway  up,  is  a  curious  picture  by 
Francesco  Traini,  a  pupil  of  Orgagna. 
Christ  from  his  Ups  sends  rays  of  l^ht 
to  the  heads  of  the  four  evangelists, 
from  whom  they  are  reflected  to  the 
head  of  St.  Thomas,  who  then  illumi- 
nates numerous  auditors.  Below  are 
Arius,  with  several  followers,  and 
near  him  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The 
figures  of  the  Greek  philosophers  are 
the  finest.  Just  beyond  this  picture 
is  the  pulpit,  from  which  St.  Thomas, 
who  was  a  reader  in  this  convent, 
lectured  or  preached.  The  figure  of 
Urban  VI.  in  the  foregroimd  is  of 
more  recent  date.  In  a  chapel  on 
the  1.  of  the  high  altar  is  a  painting 
attributed  toJ^  Bartolommeo;  it  has 
been  entirely  repainted,  and  is  good 
for  nothing,  and  two  interesting  statues 
by  Nino  Pisano,  called  "Faith  and 
Charity,"  but  the  subjects  are  doubtfrd; 
they  are  admirable  for  grace,  purity, 
and  animation,  and  remarkable  for 
bearing  evidence  of  the  rich  painting 
which  all  Nino's  work  seems  to  have 
undergone.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  has 
been  painted  dark,  the  inside  of  the 
dresses  blue,  and  their  fringes  as  well 
as  the  hair  have  been  gUt. 

The  Piazza  di  Santa  Caterina,  an 
open  space  produced  by  the  demoHtion 
of  the  once  fine  church  and  convent 
of  San  Lorenzo,  has  no  architectural 
beauty  excepting  from  the  church  of 
Sta.  Caterina,  which  has  been  spared.  In 
the  centre  is  a  statue  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Leopold  I.  in  Roman  armour, 
by  Panvpalowiy  raised  to  that  excellent 
sovereign  40  years  after  his  death. 

Santa  Chiara,  the  ch.  attached  to 
the  great  hospital  in  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo,  contains  a  curious  old  picture 
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of  the  Madonna  with  4  Saints,  and  St. 
Mark  with  St.  Luke  above,  attributed 
to  Taddeo  Bartolo. 

Ch.  of  San  Franoewoo.—Th^,  like 
many  of  the  churches  belonging  to  the 
Franciscan  order,  consists  of  a  single 
nave.  The  y  aulting  is  a  bold  span  of  57i 
ft.  The  lofby  campanile  is  half  supported 
by  two  large  consoles  spnnging  from 
the  wall  of  the  church.  "  On  the  roof 
of  the  choir  are  some  frescoes  of  Saints 
and  Apostles,  probably  by  Taddeo  Gad" 
.  di.  The  cloisters  are  remarkable  for  the 
richness  of  the  foliage  within  their  en- 
closure,  and  for  the  grace  of  their  co- 
lumns.  The  chapel,  called  the  Capitolo 
di  S.  Bonayentura,  contains  good  fres- 
coes of  Niceola  di  IHetrOy  pamted 
in  1391."  They  are  interesting  in 
the  history  of  aH,  as  showing  the 
transition  between  the  styles  of  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries.  The  eastern 
vrindow  contains  some  good  painted 
glass.  A  chapel  painted  by  Taddeo 
Bartolo,  representing  the  history  of  the 
Virgin,  has  been  recently  disooyered  in 
the  sacristy ;  the  frescoes  are  unfortu- 
nately much  injured.  The  cloisters, 
as  in  most  convents  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  have  been  converted  into  a  general 
cemetery  from  an  early  period. 

San  Frediano,  founded  by  the 
family  of  Buzzaccherini  Sismondi  in 
1077,  and  of  which  a  portion  is 
probacy  unaltered.  The  fine  ancient 
columns  may  have  been  taken  frt>m 
some  Eoman  building.  The  front  has 
some  curious  fragments  of  an  early 
date ;  a  Eomanesque  frieze  with  what 
we  should  caE  Bunic  knots.  The 
church  is  imperfectly  lighted,  so  that 
the  paintings  cannot  be  well  seen ;  and 
none  are  of  any  great  merit.  The  slab 
marking  the  place  of  interment  of 
GKovanni  Stefano  de'  Sismondi,  1427, 
is  one  of  the  few  memorials  in  Pisa  of 
that  ancient  family. 

Sawia  Maria  dilla  Spina,  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Amo.  "  This  chapel  is 
an  aarohitectural  gem,  and  at  the  time 
it  was  executed  was  considered' to  be  a 
miracle  of  art.  It  stands  on  the  side 
of  the  Amo,  on  the  S.  bank,  and  was 
built  for  the  convenience  of  mariners, 


who,  in  the  flourishing  times  of  Pisa, 
repaired  to  this  chapel  before  they  set 
forth  on  their  voyage  to  implore  the 
protection  of  the  Virgin.    It  was  built 
twice.    The  first  edifice  was  begun  in 
the  year  1230,  at  the  joint  expense  of 
the  Senate  and  of  a  noble  family  of  Pisa, 
the  Gkialandi.    The  celebrated  sculptor, 
Oiovamni  Pitano,  is  said  to  have  exe- 
cuted some  of  the  statues  with  which 
this  building  was  adorned,  and,  by  the 
talent  which  he  displayed  on  that  occa« 
sion,  to  have  obtained  the  privilege  of 
giving  the  design  for  the  Gampo  Santo. 
In  1323  the  Senate  of  Pisa  determined 
to  enlarge  this  chapel.    At  that  time  it 
was  that  the  building  acquired  the  form 
and  exuberance  of  ornament  which  it 
at  present  exhibits.     It  appears  from 
successive  decrees  of  the  senate  that  the 
work  was  in  progress  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  14th  century.      In  this 
building,  though  its  general  style  is  that 
of  the  advanced  period,  round  forms 
still  make  their  appearance  j  but  in  all 
the  upper  part  the  pointed  style  is  em- 
ployed alone.    The  canopies  and  taber« 
nacles  are  of  the  most  delK»te  workman- 
ship.   The  statues  are  well  executed.'* 
&.  Knight.     The  whole  building  is  of 
white  marble.    On  the  E.  fi^nt  are  the 
statues  executed  by  Oiovanni  Piaano, 
one   of  which,  according    to  Vasari, 
represents  the  portrait  of  his  father, 
Nicolo.    Within  are  some  very  inte- 
resting specimens  of  Pisan  sculpture. 
At  the  high  altar  the  Virgin  offering 
a  flower  to  the  Infant  Saviour,  and 
called  the  Madonna  del  More.    This 
exquisite  work,  attributed  to  CHovanni 
da  Pisa,  appears  to  have  been  painted 
and    the  hair  gUt.    At  the  opposite 
end  of  the  ch.  is  another  group  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  by  Mno  or  UgoUno 
da  Pisa,  on  which  the  gilding  of  the 
hair  and  a  part  of  the  drapery  is  per- 
fectly fresh ;  by  some  this  group  has 
been  attributed  to  Nicolo  or  Griovanni, 
although  inferior  to  the  Madonna  del 
Piore.    The  statues  of  St.  John  and  St. 
Peter  are  probably  by  Ugolino  ;  in  the 
latter    the    countenance    is    strongly 
marked,  and  said  to  be  the  portrait  '^*" 
the  sculptor's  father,  Aiiid/rea  Pwi 
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Thebefttpniilinf isbf  &i^0flM — aM*-  pnule,  built  bj  Ifieolo  iVMso,  is 
dcpoai  snd  lercfBl Samto.  '^ItiiftTefT  curious  andbeaatifnl;  it  leuu  *  little 
noUe  pietore,  sad  has  mnefa  fentiiiicnt  towards  the  X.  The  ertctior  is  *  solid 
snd  fiHiin^*' — JK,  This  th^  origiusllj  psnelled  octagou  for  two  stories ;  the 
eaUed  Hsnta  Maria  del  PooDle,  dcrires  third  is  an  open  loggia,  and  surmounted 
its  present  name  from  a  thorn  of  our  br  a  priamid.  The  interior,  which 
l^arKxn^s  crown,  which  was  brought  presents  a  winding  staircase  supported 
frwn  the  Holj  Land  hj  a  merchant  of  fay  marUe  et^umns  and  arches,  exhibits 
Pisa,  and  presented  to  it  by  hia  de-  singular  skill  and  contrivance.  This 
seeodants  in  1333.  staircase  is  important  in  the  historr  of 

In  the  eh.  of  Sam  Martimo  two  fres-  art,  for,  according  to  Ta8ari,it  afforded 
eoe*  hare  been  disoorered ;  author  un-  the  pattern  for  thst  of  the  Belvedere  at 
determined,  perhaps  SpimeUo  Areiimo.  the  Vatican  by  Bratmamte.  The  paint- 
Ha»  MalUOf  at  the  £.  extremitT  of  ings  are  of  an  inferior  diaraccer :  one 
the  Lung'amo.  The  church,  which  is  onlv,  hj  Amrelio  Lotmi,  may  be  noticed. 
Italian  Gothic,  is  partty  altered.  Con«  The  alUrs  are  ri<^  in  marUes,  particu- 
nected  with  it  is  a  curious  couTcnt,  larfy  that  in  Uiediapel  of  the  Madonna, 
whieh  cannat  be  entered  without  spe-  This  ch.  is  connected  with  the  palaoeof 
eial  permismon.  It  contains  a  fine  the  Grand  Duke  by  an  archwaj;  it  was 
doister  of  pointed  arches.  There  are  the  chapti  of  the  Court  during  its  resi- 
iomegood  paintings  in  the  interior  cha-  dence  at  Pisa. 

p^  of  the  nuns,  purticularly  a  specimen  Sam  Paolo  a  Sipa  dPAruOj  at  the 
(ff  Amrelio  Jjomi,  the  Bedeoner  glorified  extremity  of  the  Lung'amo,  on  the  S. 
and  surrounded  by  Saints  and  Angels,  of  the  rirer.  Its  arclutecture  is  of  the 
Sam  Miehele  im  Borgo^  near  the  12th  century;  for  it  appears  from  a 
TonU  di  A£exto^  claims  to  stand  on  Papal  bull,  dated  9th  Februair,  1115, 
the  site  of  a  heathen  temple.  The  crypt,  thivt  serrioe  was  then  performeid  there, 
which  lias  been  supposed  to  show  res-  and  that  tlus  church,  together  with  the 
tigies  of  its  pagan  origin,  is  ot  the  11th  adjoining  monastery,  bdonged  to  the 
etmty,,  and  highly  renuakmhld.  It  was  monks  of  YallombroBa.  Thefa<^econ- 
painted  in  freiioo,  o(  which  some  small  sists  of  5  closed  arches,  2  circular  and 
renrn'mB  may  ret  be  discerned ;  all  the  2  pointed,  the  entrance  being  through 
fij^rures  are  Christian  emblems ;  the  .  the  central  one ;  over  these  arches  rise 
eock  of  Tigilance,  the  eagle  of  zeal,  j  3  tiers  of  pillars  supporting  open 
the  \Um  of  fr^ttude,  and  so  on.  llie ;  galleries,  ending  in  a  gable.  The  in- 
ffu^fadeoftliechurchabore  was  built  1^1  tenor    is   in   the    form    of   a    Latin 

cross,  and  is  divided  into  a  nave  and 
two  side  aisles  by  columns  of  granite, 
with  marble  capitals,  of  varied  patterns, 
supporting  arches.  It  is  ctdled  the 
Duomo  VecchiOf  and  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  present  cathedral  is,  in  fact,  a 
copy  of  San  Paolo  instead  of  being  the 
original.  The  ancient  paintings,  by 
Cimabue,  Buffalmacco,  Simone  Mem- 
mi,  and  other  old  masters,  which  once 
covered  the  interior,  have  nearly  all 
been  whitewashed  over;  2  only,  of  saints 
and  a  Madonna  and  Child,  attributed 
to  BuffalmaccOf  have  been  uncovered, 
and,  being  framed,  are  hung  up  as  pic- 
tures. On  the  rt.  of  the  entrance  is  a 
memorial  to  Burgundius,  the  interpre- 
ter of  the  Pandects  in  the  12th  centj. 


OufflUlmo  Agnelli,  a  mipil  of  Nicolo 
da  Pisa,  It  is  a  Gothicised  copy  of 
tlia  lhumff»  The  interior,  which  is  of 
th«  early  \mri  oi  the  13th  centy.,  is 
fin«;  ie%Miy^\n%  the  rows  of  granite 
eoliimns,  all  tl<«  rest  has  been  modem- 
ifjtA,  With  the  exception  of  a  Virgin 
ami  f9airit«  by  BatUsta  Lomi,  over  the 
higli  altar,  which  is  tolerable,  and  an 
AiuuntAf  by  Lorenzo  Monaco,  in  the  2nd 
('\Mm\  on  rt.,  representing  the  Virgin 
and  Haints,  the  paintings  are  not  re- 
markable. 

San  Nicola,  founded  about  XOOO,  by 

Hu|^h  Marquis  of  mwuitmy^  Mna^  mw 

» seven  Utm*i^isihm  wthtfyu  which 

lowtnl    H  Umm  imm  r<rt»etttedly 

and  re(iomirutfi4td*    Clue  cam- 


Hugh  Mai 
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The  sarcophagus  which  once  stood  he- 
neath  it  is  now  outside  the  ch.,  near 
one  of  the  side  doors.  In  the  centre  of 
the  cloister  adjoining  the  church  is  a 
yery  interesting  and  picturesque  little 
heptagonal  building,  with  a  high  pointed 
roof,  not  unlike  tlutt  in  the  cloister  of 
St.  Stephen  at  Westminster:  it  is  used 
as  a  chapel,  and  may  have  been  the 
baptistery  of  the  ancient  cathedral. 

San  Sepolcro,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Amo,  not  far  from  the  Ponte  di 
Mezzo,  is  a  curious  octagonal  church  of 
the  12th  centy.,  built  for  the  Knights 
Templars,  by  Diotisahi,  the  architect 
of  the  Baptistery,  who  has  left  his  name 
at  the  base  of  its  campanile.  The  ch., 
which  had  fallen  into  decay,  has  been 
recently  restored  by  the  Accademia  delle 
Belle  ArtL 

Ch.  of  San  Sisto,  The  feast  of 
St.  Sixtus  (6th  August)  was  a  for- 
tunate day  in  the  annals  of  ancient 
Pisa.  On  it  the  following  victories 
were  obtamed:  in  1006  against  the 
Saracens  in  Calabria;  1063,  again 
against  the  same  enemies,  at  Palermo ; 
1070,  against  the  Genoese ;  1089,  over 
the  Moors  in  Africa ;  1114,  the  sailing 
of  the  successful  expedition  against  the 
Balearic  Islands ;  and  1119,  over  the 
Genoese  of  Porto  Venere.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  repeated  coincidences, 
the  citizens  erected  the  church  of  Scm 
SistOf  as  a  token  of  their  gratitude. 
The  Consiglio  Qrande  of  the  Bepubhc 
used  to  meet  in  this  church;  and 
throughout  all  the  changes  which  the 
country  has  sustained,  the  city  still 
retains  the  advowson  or  patronage.  It 
was  begun  in  1089.  The  interior  is 
supported  by  ranges  of  fine  ancient 
columns  of  granite  and  cipollino;  many 
are  fluted.  The  paintings  are  not  of 
much  merit;  affixed  to  the  walls,  on 
each  side  of  the  door,  are  two  good  bas- 
reUefs  of  the  early  Pisan  school,  origin- 
ally forming  part  of  the  pulpit ;  and  in 
the  presbytery  a  monument  to  one  of 
the  Bonaparte  fiunily,  who  was  pro- 
fessor of  medidne  at  Pisa  in  1744. 

Ch.oi8a»Stefano.  The  Conventual 
Church  of  this  order  is  partly  from  the 
designs  of  Vcuarif  and  was  begun  in 


1565 ;  but  the  interior  was  not  com- 
pleted till  1594-96;  the  front  was 
added,  according  to  Milizia,  from  the 
designs  of  Buontalenti,  The  general 
effect  of  the  interior,  a  single  nave,  is 
impressive.  On  either  side  are  the 
Turkish  trophies  won  by  the  knights, 
— banners,  shields,  toughs  (or  horse- 
tails), Bcimiters,  poop  lanterns,  pic- 
turesquely arranged  against  the  walls ; 
and  which,  we  are  told,  were  taken  by 
the  Pisans  from  the  Saracens.  The  de- 
tails of  the  architecture  are  good  ;  but 
the  principal  decoration  of  the  building 
consists  in  the  paintings  of  the  ceiling, 
executed  by  the  best  artists  of  the 
later  period  of  the  Tuscan  school, 
and  enclosed  in  richly  ornamented 
compartments.  They  represent  the 
following  Bubjecte  :  —  Cigoli,  the  In- 
stitution of  the  Order.  This  is  in- 
teresting from  the  number  of  good  and 
striking  portraits  which  it  contains. — 
Liffozziy  the  Triumphant  Saturn  of  the 
Twelve  Galleys  of  the  Order  from  the 
Battle  of  Lepanto  in  1571,  in  which 
they  took  an  important  share.  CW*- 
toforo  Alloriy  Mary  of  Medici  embark- 
ing for  France  in  1600  to  espouse  Henri 
Quatre.  The  richly  adorned  galley,  the 
**Capitena  di  San  Stefano,"  in  which 
the  princess  sailed,  forms  a  prominent 
object  in  the  composition. — Ja>copo  da 
JEmpoli,  the  Naval  Victory  gained  by 
the  Galleys  of  the  Order  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago, 1607,  when  five  Turkish 
galleys  were  captured,  and  much  spoil 
gained.  —  Ligozzi^  the  Attack  and 
Plundering  of  Prevesa  in  Albania, 
2nd  May,  1605. — Jacopo  da  JSmpoli^ 
Assault  and  Capture  of  Bona  on  the 
Coast  of  Africa,  1607,  when,  amongst 
other  captives,  the  knights  carried  off 
1500  of  the  inhabitants  as  slaves. 

The  high  altar,  of  rich  coloured 
marbles  and  gilt  bronze,  is  splen- 
did, though  rather  overwrought.  It 
was  erected  by  Foggini  about  1700. 
The  specimens  of  porphyry  and  jasper 
are  peculiarly  fine.  In  the  centre  is 
St.  Stephen,  the  protector  of  the  order, 
who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
protomartyr.  On  the  2nd  altar  on  1. 
is  a  Nativity  by  Brouxxtio^  ^SScl  >t 
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motto,  ^  Quern  genuU  adoramV*  It 
is  a  picture  of  very  great  celebrity,  full 
of  figures  and  of  animation.  The 
Virgin,  in  conform!^  with  the  motto, 
is  in  an  attitude  of  adoration.  The 
drawing,  as  in  all  good  specimens  of 
SronzinOy  has  much  of  the  character 
of  Michael  Angelo.  The  Miracle  of 
the  Loayes  and  Fishes  is  by  JJodovico 
^«<t  (about  1590).  A  series  of  paint- 
ings by  Vascuri  and  others  in  chiar'- 
oscuro  represent  the  principal  incidents 
in  the  life  of  the  patron  saint.  They, 
as  well  as  another  Vasariy  the  Stoning 
of  the  Protomartyr,  are  not  pleasing. 
The  organs  of  this  church  are  reckoned 
amongst  the  finest  in  Italy. 

Pisa  has  not  extended  beyond  its 
ancient  boundaries.  The  old  wall 
which  surrounds  the  city  remains 
nearly  in  the  same  state  as  when 
defended  by  her  citizens  a^iinst  the 
forces  of  Florence.  The  Piazza  del 
Duomo  is  partly  bordered  by  this  wall, 
of  which  the  circuit  includes  much 
garden-ground ;  and  the  destruction  of 
many  conyents  has  increased  the  void. 
These  outskirts  have  therefore  a  deso- 
late appearance ;  but  the  central  part  of 
Pisa  has  hardly  the  deserted  character 
which  has  been  attributed  to  the  city ; 
and  the  Xccn^'orm,  continuous  quays 
on  both  sides  of  the  riyer,  are  cheerful. 

On  the  Festival  of  San  Manieri 
the  banks  of  the  Amo  present  a  re- 
markable sight.  That  feast  is  cele- 
brated triennially  on  the  16th  and 
l7th  of  June,  and  attracts  yast  crowds. 
The  last  took  place  in  1861.  On  the 
vigil  of  the  saint  (16th)  the  celebrated 
Jjumina/ra,  or  illumination,  takes  place 
— the  most  striking  spectacle  of  Pisa. 
The  whole  of  the  Lung*  Amo  and  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  illuminated  with 
thousands  of  lamps  during  nearly  the 
whole  night.  On  the  festival  (17th) 
a  splendid  service  in  honour  of  the 
saint  takes  place  in  the  Duomo,  fol- 
lowed by  the  exposition  of  his  relics, 
and  in  the  afternoon  there  are  boat- 
races  on  the  Amo.  During  both  days, 
the  museums,  Gampo  Santo,  &c.,  are 
open  to  the  public. 

Three  bridges  cross  the  Amo.    That 


:  highest  up  the  river,  with  4  arches,  is 
called  the  Fonte  alia  Fortezza,  from 
the  CUta  Nuova,  which  was  built 
by  the  Florentines  at  the  latter  part 
of  the  15th  century,  and  destroyed  in 
the  17th,  having  stood  close  to  it. 
The  central  bridge,  with  3  arches, 
called  the  Ponte  di  Mezzo,  or  Ponte 
Yecchio,  from  its  being  the  earliest 
bridge,  was  a*ected  in  its  present  form 
in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II.  It 
was  preceded  by  a  bridge  with  a  single 
arch,  which  Ml  1st  January,  1644, 
on  the  centering  being  removed.  It 
was  upon  the  Ponte  del  Mezzo  that 
the  celebrated  combat,  called  the  Max- 
zasctidoy  used  to  take  place,  which 
could  hardly  be  called  a  sham  fight, 
since  it  often  ended  in  loss  of  Ufe  or 
limb.  The  contest  took  place  between 
the  North  and  the  South  sides  of  the 
city,  6  companies  of  80  on  each  side. 
The  last  fight  took  place  in  1807,  and 
it  seems  likely  that  it  never  will  be  re- 
peated. The  bridge  most  to  the  W., 
with  5  arches,  is  the  Powte  a  Mare^ 
built  in  1331,  and  restored  a  century 
later  by  Brunelleschi. 

Many  interesting  buildings  yet  adorn 
the  Lung" a/mo.  Near  both  ends  of  the 
Ponte  di  Mezzo  are  groups  of  imposing 
edifices.  The  links  of  a  chain  hanging 
over  the  arch  of  the  principal  doorway, 
with  the  motto  Alia  Oiomata,  sculp- 
tured in  large  letters  on  the  architrave, 
distinguish  the  Palazzo  JLanfreducci, 
now  Uppezzinghi.  All  that  is  known 
respecting  the  chain  is  that  the  church 
of  San  JSiagio  alia  Catena,  of  which 
the  Lanfreduccis  were  the  patrons,  was 
demolished  to  make  room  for  the  palace. 
The  meaning  of  the  inscription  has  been 
lost.  The  design  of  this  fine  palace  is 
by  Cosimo  PogUani,  erroneously  attri- 
buted to  Michael  Angelo.  There  is  a 
small  collection  of  paintings  in  it ; 
amongst  them  a  good  Guido — ^Human 
Love  subdued  by  Love  Divine. 

The  Palazzo  La/nfTo/achi,  now  Tosca- 
nelli,  on  the  Limg'amo,  above  the  Ponte 
di  Mezzo,  is  perhaps  more  certainly  by 
Michael  Angelo ;  the  mellowed  tint  of 
the  marble  adds  much  to  the  efiect  of 
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the  arohiteoiure.  It  was  for  some  time 
the  residence  of  Lord  Byron  in  1822. 

Contrasting  with  these  two  palaces 
is  the  P.  AgogHni^  situated  between  the 
Palazso  Lanfredueoi  and  the  Ponte  di 
Mezzo,  the  ground-floor  of  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  CaftS  dell'  Usero  ; 
it  ia  of  brick,  with  triple-headed  GK>thio 
windows,  richly  ornamented  with  me- 
daUions  and  foliage  in  terra-cotta  of  the 
15th  centy.  The  facade  is  in  the  style 
of  some  of  the  brick  edifices  of  Milan  of 
the  same  period. 

On  the  other,  or  S.  side  of  the  Fonte 
di  Mezzo,  are  the  Loggie  di  BancKi, 
erected  by  BuofUalenii  at  the  expense 
of  Ferdinand  I.  (1605).  The  open 
arches  are  supported  by  pilasters  of 
rustic-work — a  style  much  in  favour 
with  the  Tuscan  architects.  These 
Loggie  di  BancM  are  now  used  as  a 
corn-market,  and  stand  between  the 
JPcUazzo  del  Govenw  and  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  Gambacorii  family,  now 
the  Custom-house. 

The  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti,  in 
the  Via  S.  Prediano  (No.  972),  was 
founded  by  Napoleon  in  1812.  The 
establishment  was  placed  under  the  able 
direction  of  Lasinio.  In  addition  to 
schools  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
fine  arts,  it  contains  several  valuable 
paintings,  with  veryfew  exceptions  of 
the  early  Pisan  and  Florentine  schools; 
they  are  temporarily  arranged  in  a  suite 
of  small  rooms,  and  under  so  bad  a 
light  as  to  be  seen  to  disadvantage ;  and 
as  there  is  no  catalogue,  or  names  affixed 
to  the  pictures,  the  visitor  is  obUged  to 
accept  the  names  given  by  the  custode 

1st  Boom. — Omnia  da  Pisa,  the 
Saviour  and  Saints:  25,  Cimabue,  a 
Madonna  and  Child,  with  several 
small  histories  of  the  Virgin  and 
our  Saviour  around:  31,  Gentile  da 
Fahriano,  a  Madonna  and  Saints, 
much  injured  :.  A.  Orgagna,  several 
portions  of  a  large  Ancona,  represent- 
ing different  Saints;  the  central  por- 
tion appears  to  have  been  lost :  45,  Fra 
Filippo  Zippi,  a  Madonna  and  4  Saints : 
Barnabe  da  Modena  and  Gera  da 
JPistoict,  2  Madonnas :  F.  Traini,  a  figure 
of  St.  Dominick  grasping  a  book  and 
]jlj,  painted  in  1846. 


2nd  Boom. — 55,  (?to^fo,  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  and  Marriage  with  St.  Catherine: 
88,  Traini,  St.  Dominick  and  Saints:  71, 
Duccio,  our  Saviour  with  St.  John  Bapt. 
and  St.  Benedict :  Ambrosius  Oateneis 
(1514),  a  fine  Ancona  representing  Sta» 
Eulaliaand  Sta.  Orsola,  with  a  Pi«deUa 
of  histories  of  the  same  Saints. 

3rd  Boom. — Benozzo  Q^zzoli,  Car- 
toon for  his  fresco  of  Solomon  and  the 
Queen  of  Sheba;  very  beautiful :  Giotto^ 
a  good.  Madonna.  99.  Buffalmacco^ 
the  Baptism  of  our  Lord,  the  Death 
of  the  Virgin,  and  several  smaller  sub- 
jects ;  and  a  Crucifixion :  CHova/nni  da 
Pisa,  a  large  picture  in  5  compart- 
ments ;  the  central  one  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child  by  G^iov.  da  Pisa;  the  4 
Saints  by  unknown  artists  of  the  early 
part  of  the  14th  century :  Don  Lorenzo 
Monaco,  a  good  St.  James.  In  the 
other  parts  of  the  collection  are  an 
Annunciation  by  Getto  da  Pisa  (1381)  : 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  with  several 
small  Saints,  by  Simons  Memmi,  which 
formed  portions  of  a  large  altarpiece : 
Qiunta  da  Pisa,  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  St.  Catherine:  Deodato  Orlandi 
(1301),  a  Madonna,  with  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul:  and  a  head  of  Dante, 
attributed,  on  most  doubtful  grounds, 
to  Benozzo  GozzoU.  The  collection  is 
otherwise  of  interest,  as  exhibiting  the 
relation  which  Chiunta  da  Pisa  bore 
to  Cimabue  and  C^tto,  Some  works 
of  the  former  are  of  higher  merit  here 
than  is  usually  attributed  to  them. 

The  Lung*amo  is  closed  on  the  W. 
by  the  Torre  Chtelfa,  which  forms  a 
beautiful  termination  of  the  view,  espe- 
cially in  the  evening  sun.  It  is  now 
used  as  a  prison,  and  is  generally  called 
the  Torre  dei  Sforzati,  It  was  intended 
for  the  defence  of  the  Ponte  a  Mare, 
the  bridge  close  to  it,  and  it  is  also  a 
part  of  the  arsenal,  in  which  some  other 
vestiges  of  the  buildings  of  the  age  of 
the  BepubUc  may  also  be  seen. 

The  Cao'ovana,  or  Palazzo  Conven- 
tuale  of  the  order  of  S.  Stefano,  stands 
close  by  the  church  of  that  name, 
on  the  site  of  the  Palazzo  degli  An- 
ziani.  The  architecture  of  the  present 
building  is  by  Vasavi.  Tt^a  ^^"v*. 
is  decorated  Vi\-V  «x«\i«&a^«^  ^s^  ''^^«=^j 
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peculiar  style  called  "graffito,"  exe- 
cuted by  Forzorif  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Vasari.  They  are  produced 
by  scratching  off  the  white  coat 
which  has  been  laid  upon  a  black 
ground,  and  giving  the  middle  tints 
by  distemper.  They  are  now  nearly 
obliterated.  Busts  of  the  first  six  grand 
dukes,  who  were  grand  masters  of  the 
order,  are  ranged  below  the  uppermost 
story.  The  bust  of  Cosimo  II.  is  by 
Pietro  Tacca^  the  scholar  of  John  of 
Bologna.  This  building  has  now  been 
converted  into  a  Normal  School  for 
the  education  of  teachers. 

The  fountain,  by  Francavilla,  though 
small,  displays  fancy  in  the  fish-mon- 
sters. By  Francavilla  also  is  the  fine 
statue  of  Cosimo  I.  as  grand  master  of 
the  order,  in  front  of  the  palace. 

The  Palazzo  del  Consiglio  delV  Or- 
dine,  opposite,  is  another  of  the  charac- 
teristic buildings  of  this  piazza.  It  is  of 
marble,  and  by  Francavilla.  The  great 
hall  is  painted  by  SaUmbeni. 

The  Torre  della  Fame,  rendered  so 
celebrated  by  Dante  for  Coimt  TJgoli^o 
della  G-herardesca's  torture,  stood 
nearly  on  the  spot  where  the  modem 
clock-tower  in  the  Piazza  dei  Cavalieri 
now  rises :  it  bore  its  poetical  name 
until  its  destruction  in  1655. 

The  Collegio  Puteano,  opposite  to 
the  Church  of  San  Stefano,  has  some 
faint  vestiges  of  good  frescoes.  The 
institution  was  founded  in  1605,  by 
Archbishop  del  Pozzo,  a  Piedmontese, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen  study- 
ing in  the  University.  Eight  young 
men  are  maintained  here  for  four  years. 

The  Duomo  group  and  the  Lung'amo 
form  two  of  the  principal  features  of 
Pisa.  The  Piazza  de^  Cavalieri  is  the 
third.  This  was  the  centre  of  ancient 
Pisa,  and  in  the  days  of  the  Bicpublic 
was  the  Piazza  degli  Anziani,  the  Fo- 
rum of  the  Pisans  ;  but  when  Cosimo 
I.  established  his  order  of  St.  Stephen 
(1561),  hegranted  the  piazza,  with  its 
surrounding  buildings,  to  this  institu- 
tion of  pseudo-chivalry.  The  order  was 
framed  in  imitation  of  that  of  Malta. 
The  knights  bear  the  same  cross  as  to 
%rm,  but  gules  in  a  field  argent,  being 

Jtlta  counter-changed;    and  in  like 


manner  they  performed  carovane,  or 
expeditions,  against  the  Turkish  in- 
fidels. This  aristocratic  institution 
was,  however,  impopular  in  Tuscany. 
It  grated  against  the  ancient  feelings 
of  the  Commonwealth ;  neither  did  it 
agree  with  the  commercial  spirit  of 
the  country,  which  drove  a  good  trade 
with  the  East,  and  did  not  at  all  ad* 
mire  fighting  its  customers. 

The  University  of  Pisa. — Although 
the  study  of  law  flourished  at  Pisa  in 
the  12th  centy.,  when  the  celebrated 
Burgundius  gave  lessons  on  juris- 
prudence, the  University  owes  its 
foundation  to  Bonifazio  della  Ghe- 
rardesca  during  his  rule  in  Pisa, 
1329  to  1341.  It  soon  enjoyed  great 
celebrity,  owing  to  the  distinguished 
persons  who  filled  its  chairs.  It  is,  even 
at  this  day,  one  of  the  most  reputed 
seats  of  learning  in  Italy.  Until  within 
the  last  few  years  the  Tuscan  govern- 
ment did  everything  in  its  power  to 
maintain  it  in  its  ancient  splendour,  by 
calling  to  it  the  best  professors  from 
every  part  of  the  peninsula ;  a  system 
adopted  in  Q-ermany,  and  which  has  so 
much  contributed  to  the  fame  of  the 
universities  of  that  country ;  but  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  last  Grand 
Duke,  discontented  with  the  political 
feeling  of  some  of  its  members,  and 
with  the  strenaous  opposition  dis- 
played by  the  townspeople  to  an  esta- 
blishment of  female  Jesuits  which  the 
Court  wished  to  found  here,  had  in  a 
great  measure  broken  it  up  by  transfer- 
ring the  faculties  of  law  and  philosophy 
to  Sienna:  the  consequence  has  been 
the  rapid  decline  of  this  once  cele- 
brated seat  of  learning.  The  Sapienza, 
as  the  edifice  of  the  university  is  called, 
is  a  conveniently  fitted-up  building, 
commenced  in  1493,  but  enlarged  in 
1543  by  Cosimo  I.  There  is  a  good 
marble  statue  of  Galileo  in  the  public 
hall,  erected  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Scienziati  Italiani, 
which  took  place  at  Pisa  on  the  1st 
Oct.  1839.  There  are  only  three  fa- 
culties— medicine  and  surgery,  phy- 
sical sciences  and  mathematics,  and 
natural  sciences.  It  contained  on  an 
average  between  500  and  600  Btudenta 
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before  the  late  removal  of  the  faculties 
of  law  and  philosophy ;  and  though 
this  number  may  not  appear  large,  the 
prosperity  of  the  city  gi^catik  depended 
upon  their  resort  to  it.  The  students 
scarcely  now  reach  300.  On  the  upper 
floor  of  the  8apienza  is  the  library, 
containing  a  good  collection  of  printed 
books,  for  the  use  of  the  students ;  and 
some  manuscripts,  among  which  is  the 
celebrated  Statute  di  Pisa^  or  Laws  of 
the  State,  drawn  up  during  the  govern- 
ment of  the  ill-fated  Conte  Ugolino 
delle  G-herardesca ;  it  has  been  lately 
published  by  Professor  Bonaini.  At- 
tadied  to  the  university,  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  town,  are — 

The  Botwnical  Garden^  or  Orto  Bo- 
ianieo  (entered  from  the  Via  del  Mu- 
seo,  out  of  the  Via  Santa  Maria,  the 
wide  street  leading  from  the  Lung'amo 
to  the  Duomo),  contests  the  dignity 
of  antiquity  with  that  of  Padua. 
This  may  be  true  as  an  institution 
or  establishment,  for  the  plan  was 
directed  and  carried  into  execution 
by  Cosimo  I.,  in  the  year  1544,  on  a 
plot  of  ground  near  the  arsenal.  But 
that  garden  was  abandoned  in  1563, 
and  a  second  formed  on  the  other  side 
of  Pisa,  under  the  directions  of  the 
celebrated  Oeaalpino ;  and  this  second 
garden  being  given  up  in  1595,  the 
present  one,  the  third,  was  finally 
made  by  Giuseppe  Benincasa.  With- 
out being  sufficiently  rich  to  satisfy 
the  scientific  botanist,  it  is  a  very 
pleasing  spot  to  the  stranger,  ex- 
hibiting in  healthy  growth  many 
plants  and  trees  wluch,  amongst  us, 
are  seen  under  glass,  or  struggling 
against  the  damp,  cold,  and  darbiess 
of  our  ungenial  skies  —  fine  palm- 
trees,  magnolias  60  or  70  ft.  in  height, 
the  Mespilue  japonica,  and  many 
varieties  of  the  oak.  The  sensitive 
mimosa  lives  all  the  year  in  the  open 
air ;  but  the  banana  requires  the  pro- 
tection of  a  conservatory.  To  the 
stranger  the  rich  vegetation  and  un- 
stinted growth  of  this  garden  compen- 
sates, in  a  measure,  for  the  want  of  that 
arrang8oa«iit  which  is  seen  in  similar 
institutions  at  home.  Close  to  the 
botanic  garden  is 


The  Museo  di  Storia  Naturale 
(also  in  the  Via  del  Museo),  esta- 
blished in  1596,  by  Ferdinand  I. 
The  most  interesting  branches  are 
those  of  Tuscan  ornithology  and  geo- 
logy. It  has  been  much  enlarged  and 
enriched  of  late  years  by  the  exer- 
tions of  Professors  Savi  and  Meneghini, 
and  is  now  the  richest  in  Italy.  The 
collection  of  rocks  and  fossil  organic 
remains  is  the  most  complete  and  best 
arranged  in  Italy;  and  nowhere  will 
the  foreign  geologist  bo  able  to  study 
the  physical  structure  of  the  peninsula 
so  well  as  in  this  museum :  the  geolo- 
gical portion  has  been  in  a  great  mea- 
sure formed  by  Prof.  Meneghim. 

In  the  same  street,  nearly  opposite 
the  Museo  di  Storia  Naturale,  are  the 
chemical  laboratory  and  the  cabinet 
of  philosophical  instruments,  where  the 
lecturers  on  these  branches  of  science 
attached  to  the  university  have  their 
classes.  Farther  on,  in  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo,  is  the  medical  school  in  the 
hospital  of  Santa  Chiara,  founded  in  the 
13th  centy. ;  here  are  delivered  clinical 
lectures  on  difierent  branches  of  medi- 
cine and  surgerv,  and  in  a  building  ad- 
joining are  a  well-arranged  pathological 
museum,  and  the  anatomical  theatre. 

Some  few  Boman  remains  are  still 
visible  at  Pisa.  Of  these,  the  most 
important  are  the  Ancient  Baths,  called 
the  Ba^ni  di  Neroney  close  to  the 
Lucca  gate.  The  Sudatorium  remains 
entire,  and  in  the  form  of  an  octagon, 
surmounted  by  a  vault,  with  large 
niches  in  the  alternate  sides. 

The  remains  of  the  vestibule  of  a 
pagan  temple  may  be  traced  in  the 
suppressed  church  of  Sta.  Felice,  now 
the  "  Archivio  del  Duomo."  Two 
fine  marble  capitals,  belonging  to  one 
of  the  exuberant  varieties  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  are  imbedded  in  the  outer 
wall  of  the  building.  They  consist  of 
figures  springing  out  of  a  single  row 
of  acanthus-leaves ;  Jove  holding  a 
sceptre  with  a  trophy  on  the  one  side, 
and  a  Victory  on  the  other ;  these  two 
latter  figures  taking  the  places  of  the 
Composite  volutes  :  on  the  other  capi- 
tal is  the  god  of  silence^  Har^ewswte 
between  two  Yicloinfi^% 
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l^Plan  for  Visiting  IJucca. — Almost 
eTerything  deserving  of  notice  at  Lucca 
may  be  visited  in  a  day,  indeed  by 
many  in  the  interval  between  the  ar- 
rival and  departure  of  successive  rly. 
trains  by  hiring  a  carriage  at  the  rly. 
Stat.:  in  which  case  let  the  traveller 
adopt  the  following  itinerary  : — The 
Ducal  Palace  and  Piazza ;  the  Cathe- 
dral ;  the  Baptistery  or  S.  Q-iovanni ; 
Oh.  of  Santa  Maria  della  Bosa ;  Ch.  of 
Santa  Maria  Forisportam :  Ch.  of  S. 
Giusto ;  Ch.  of  San  Michele  and  Piazza]; 
Ch.  of  San  Francesco ;  Ch.  of  San 
Frediano;  the  Piazza  del  Mercato  or 
Boman  Amphitheatre ;  Ch.  of  Santa 
Maria  di  Corte  Landini ;  Ch.  of  San 
Salvatore;  Ch.  of  San  Bomano  and 
of  San  Alessandro ;  and  a  drive  round 
the  ramparts.] 

Lucca  retains  two  monuments  of 
the  Boman  age ;  portions  of  its  amphi- 
theatre (see  Piazza  del  Mercato,  p. 
51),  and  some  small  remains  of  a 
theatre.  The  latter  are  not  far  from 
the  ch.  of  S.  Maria  di  Corte  Landini. 

The  Duomo  or  Cathedral,  dedicated 
to  St.  Martin,  is  a  remarkble  monu- 
ment of  architecture.  It  was  founded 
in  1060,  and  consecrated  6th  Oct.  1070, 
by  Ansehno  Badagio,  who,  having  filled 
the  episcopal  chair  of  Lucca,  became 
Pope  under  the  name  of  Alexander  II. 
(1(>61-1073),  and  presented  the  con- 
secrated banner  to  William  of  Nor- 
mandy when  about  to  invade  England. 
Most  of  the  features,  however,  of  the 
building  raised  by  Alexander  II.  have 
been  obliterated  by  subsequent  ad- 
ditions. The  fine  fe9ade,  of  three 
large  unequal  arches  below  and  three 
tiers  of  smaller  ones  above,  was  erected 
by  the  sculptor  and  architect  Qiu- 
detto  in  1204.  The  rich  inlaid  work 
of  the  fronts  of  this  church  and  S. 
Michele  are  altogether  unique.  Both 
represent  hunting-pieces,  Hons,  wild 
boars,  wolves,  foxes,  and  deer  pursued 
by  hoimds  and  men,  with  lance  and 
horn,  constantly  repeated.  The  por- 
tico abounds  with  curious  ornaments 
of  the  date  of  1233  and  interesting  in- 
scriptions. Over  the  l.-hand  door  is  a 
semicircular  alto-rilievo  of  the  Deposi- 


tion, hj  Nicolo  da  Pisa.  Below  is  a 
very  rude  mezzo-rilievo  of  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  attributed  to  Giovanni^  his 
son.  Between  the  doors  are  4  reliefs, 
representing  subjects  from  the  life  of 
St.  Martin;  below,  the  12  months  of 
the  year,  with  their  attributes,  a  man 
sitting  over  a  fire  for  January,  reaping 
for  June,  the  vintage  for  September,  &c. 
Over  one  of  the  piers  of  the  arches  is 
an  Equestrian  Statue  of  the  patron 
saint,  St.  Martin,  dividing  his  robe  with 
the  beggar ;  and  over  the  central  door 
is  a  rude  bas-relief  of  the  12  Apostles. 
The  half  columns  are  covered  with 
arabesque  reliefs  of  foliage  and  animals ; 
and  on  one  of  the  lateral  pilasters  of 
the  portico  is  one  of  those  curious 
representations  of  a  labyrinth  not  un- 
frequent  in  medieeval  churches,  pro- 
bably of  the  12th  centy.  The  principal 
inscriptions  are,  one,  recording  in 
hexameters  the  founding  and  conse- 
cration of  the  cathedral  by  Alexander 
II. ;  the  epitaphs  of  Adelbert,  "  Dux 
Itali»,"  and  of  Bertha  his  wife ;  and  a 
curious  covenant,  or  engagement,  en- 
tered into  by  the  money-changers  a.d. 
1111. 

In  the  interior  the  lower  arches  of 
the  nave  are  Lombard,  the  upper  por- 
tions are  Gothic,  added  about  1308, 
when  the  church  was  lengthened  and 
raised.  The  gallery,  which,  in  our 
Gothic  churches,  we  call  the  Tri- 
forium, — here  of  large  dimensions — 
is  filled  in  its  circular  arches  with 
slender  columns  resembling  those  in 
the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.  The  roof 
is  painted,  with  circular  frescoes  of 
Saints :  the  mosaic  pavement,  which  in 
part  remains,  is  in  curious  Gothic  pat- 
terns; one  of  its  compartments,  in 
coloured  marble,  represents  the  Judg- 
ment of  Solomon  ;  the  deeply -tinted 
stained  glass,  of  which  there  is  much, 
is  rich,  particularly  in  the  uppermost 
tier  of  windows  on  the  1.  side  of  the 
choir.  The  centre  window  of  the  choir 
bears  the  name  of  the  artist,  Pandolfo 
di  Ugolino  da  Pisa,  A  cresset,  a  species 
of  vessel  composed  of  iron  bars,  is  sus- 
pended from  the  vaulting  of  the  nave. 
The    bishops    of   Lucca.    ^\acft  "Sn^ife 
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ax^bishops)  possessed  numerous  an- 
cient and  honorary  privileges,  derived 
from  emperors  and  popes — jurisdic- 
tions and  regalities  as  Counts  of  the 
Empire ;  power  of  creating  8  knights 
of  the  order  of  the  golden  spur ;  and 
many  others  which  have  become  value- 
less or  have  passed  away.  The  only 
privileges,  in  fact,  practically  existing, 
are  those  enjoyed  by  the  archbishop, 
of  wearing  the  purple  of  the  Boman 
cardinals,  and  oi  having  the  ceremony 
performed  before  him  of  burning  flax 
in  this  cresset:  whilst,  as  the  light 
flames  arise  and  are  spent,  the  choris- 
ters chant  "  Sic  transit  gloria  mimdi." 
But  whilst  this  ceremony  is  performed 
before  his  Holiness  only  on  the  day  of 
his  coronation,  it  is  repeated  before  the 
prelate  of  Lucca  whenever  he  officiates 
pontifically  on  solemn  festivals.  The 
eighteen  canons,  like  their  prelate,  have 
many  honorary  privileges,  such  as  wear- 
ing the  beretta  borne  by  cardinals,  and 
the  pectoral,  which  are  even  yet  much 
prized,  whilst  the  thirty- three  chap- 
lains, whom  we  would  call  minor 
canons,  are  in  their  degree  equally  pri- 
vileged by  being  allowed  to  wear  the 
eappa  mctgna. 

Beginning  the  examination  of  the  in- 
terior on  thert.  hand  on  entering  at  the 
W.  end,  the  objects  most  deserving  of 
notice  are  the  following : — ^At  the  first 
altar,  2>.  Fassiffnatw,  the  Nativity :  at 
the  second,  F,  Zucchero,  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi :  at  the  third,  Tintoretto^ 
the  Last  Supper:  at  the  fourth,  D. 
PatsiffnanOy  the  Crucifixion :  at  the 
pillar  near  the  fiilh  altar  stands  the 
very  beautiful  marble  pulpit  executed 
by  Matteo  Cwitali,  in  1498.  Over  the 
altar  in  the  sacristy  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  Qhirlandaio,  cited  by  Yasari.  The 
principal  figure  is  the  Virgin,  enthroned 
and  sun-oimded  by  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul, 
St.  Clement,  St.  Sebastian.  Below  is  a 
small  long  picture,  representing  pas 
sages  in  the  lives  of  the  saints,  small 
figures  painted  in  fiiU  colour.  In 
this  sacristy  is  kept  a  curious  ancient 
cross  of  silver  gilt,  executed  in  1350 
by  Bettuccio  JBaroni.  Returning  to 
the  church  by  the  S.  transept,  here 


is  the  very  beautiful  monument,  in 
Carrara  marble,  of  Pietro  da  Noceto, 
Secretary  of  Pope  Nicolas  V.,  erected 
in  1472  by  MaUeoCivitali.  The  works 
of  this  artist  (bom  1435,  died  1501) 
exist  chiefly  in  Lucca,  his  native  city, 
and  in  Genoa.  Cicognara  thought  this, 
perhaps,  the  finest  v^ork  of  the  kind 
of  the  15th  century.  Beyond  this  is  the 
tomb  of  Domenieo  Bertini,  the  friend 
and  patron  of  Civitali  (1479),  with  the 
bust  of  the  deceased.  This  and  the 
tomb  of  Bishop  Salutati,  by  Mino,  in 
the  Duomo  of  Fiesole,  are  among  the 
finest  works  of  this  class  during  the 
15th  centy.  In  the  chapel  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, which  is  opposite  the  monument 
of  Noceto,  are  smsdl  angels  kneeling  on 
each  side  of  the  tabernacle,  by  CHvi- 
tali.  The  iron  railing  roimd  this 
chapel  is  very  beautiftd.  Beyond  this, 
on  the  rt.  is  the  altar  of  St.  Eegulus, 
surmounted  by  a  sepulchral  urn,  on 
which  Ues  a  figure  of  the  saint  by 
Cvoitaliy  between  St.  Sebastian  and  St. 
John  the  Baptist.  St.  John  is  repre- 
sented as  consumed  by  abstinence.  Be- 
neath are  bas-reliefs  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Saint  Regulus.  The  Herodias 
dancing  before  Herod  is  a  graceful 
figure. 

In  the  N.  transept  is  a  curious 
historical  memorial — the  altar  conse- 
crated to  Christ  the  Deliverer,  Christo 
IdberatorifOC  Divis  Ihitelaribus,  erected 
by  the  Lucchese  after  their  deliver- 
ance from  the  Pisan  yoke  in  1369, 
and  seems  to  have  been  known  from 
the  time  of  its  erection  by  the  name 
of  the  Altar  of  Liberty.  As  it  now 
stands,  it  is  the  work  of  Giovanni  di 
Bologna,  1579.  The  main  subject  is 
the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord.  On 
one  side  is  St.  Peter,  on  the  other 
St.  Paulinus,  the  first  Bishop  of  Lucca. 
On  the  wall,  by  the  side,  is  a  beau- 
tiful small  figure  of  St.  Petronilla, 
by  Daniel  da  Volterra.  In  the  ad- 
joining Capella  del  Santuario  is  a  very 
fine  Fra*  Bartolommeo,  dated  1509 — 
the  enthroned  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
an  Angel  playing  upon  a  lute  below, 
St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Stephen. 
The  marble  moniunents  on  each  side 
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containing  relics  of  martyrs  are  by 
CivittiU,  Near  the  door  in  the  ^. 
transept  is  a  marble  sarcophagus  with 
winged  genii,  bearing  garlands  on  the 
urn,  and  a  recumbent  female  figure  on 
the  top.  It  is  t^  tomb  of  Iluia  del 
Carretto  (died  1405),  wife  of  Paolo 
Guinigi,  Signore  of  Lucca ;  a  work  of 
Jaoopo  deUa  Quercia  in  1544 :  much 
praised  by  Vasari.  "  The  couched  figure 
IS  deserving  of  great  praise :  the  head- 
dress is  smgular,  and  consists  of  a 
turban-like  fillet  round  the  brow  di- 
vided by  bands  of  roses.  The  same 
head-dress  occurs  in  a  picture  by  Oen- 
file  BelUni,"  Proceeding  round  the 
church,  after  passing  the  organ,  at  the 
first  altar  is  the  Visitation,  by  lAgoxsi, 
In  this  picture  the  artist  introduces 
himself  speaking  to  a  prelate  on  the  1. 
Near  the  next  altar  is  an  oc- 
tagonal temple  or  chapel  of  marble, 
richly  gilt  and  adorned,  erected  by 
Matteo  CivUaU^  in  1484,  at  the  expense 
of  his  firiend  Domenico  Bertini.  This 
chapel  contains  the  '*  Volto  Santo  di 
iMcca"  in  mediiBval  Latin  designated 
"Vultum  de  Luca."  This  is  an  an- 
cient crucifix  carved  in  cedar-wood, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  made 
by  Nioodemus.  According  to  an 
ancient  tradition  it  was  miraculously 
brought  to  Lucca  in  782,  and  was  per- 
haps one  of  the  earliest  of  the  images 
which,  acquiring  what  we  should  term 
an  European  reputation,  exercised  such 
a  deleterious  influence  throughout 
Christendom.  Amongst  the  many  oaths 
and  imprecations  used  by  William 
Bufiis,  nis  favourite  one  was  "per 
vultum  de  Luca,"  which  by  some  mo- 
dem historians  has  been  translated  by 
the  "  fiice  of  8t,  LuJeer  The  figure  is 
long  and  meagre,  clothed  in  a  pontifi- 
cal dress,  stiff  and  dark.  Whether  it 
be  the  production  of  Byzantine  artists 
is  a  contested  point.  It  is  only  ex- 
posed to  public  devotion  three  times 
m  the  year,  when  the  head  is  adorned 
with  a  silver-gilt  crown  and  the  breast 
with  a  large  trinket.  It  may,  however, 
be  seen  at  any  time  by  special  permis- 
sion from  the  Archbishop :  but  a  fac- 
simile is  always  exposed  to  view.    Bo- 


fore  the  entrance  of  the  chapel  is  a 
lamp  of  massive  gold,  weighing  24  lbs., 
suspended  by  chains  of  the  same  metal, 
an  offering  of  the  Lucchese  in  1836 
when  they  were  in  terror  of  the  cholera. 
The  gilt  iron  gates  of  the  sanctuary  are 
very  handsome.  Immediately  behind 
this  duipel  is  a  fine  statue  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian, by  MeUteo  CivUaliy  one  of  the  best 
works  of  the  sculpture  of  the  15th  centy. 
The  historv  of  the  Volto  Santo  is  in  part 
told  l^  a  fresco  of  Cotimo  Rotellft  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  great  entrance  to 
the  ch. — an  angel  appearing  to  Nioo* 
demus  in  the  background,  and  Nico- 
demus  again  in  the  foreground  with  a 
trunk  of  a  tree,  which  he  is  about  to 
hew  into  the  sacred  image.  The  out- 
side of  the  fine  apse  of  the  Cathedral, 
with  its  gallery  of  stunted  columns, 
can  be  best  seen  from  the  court  of  the 
Bishop's  palace. 

Beliind  the  cathedral  is  a  curious 
little  Gt)thic  ch.,  Sta»  Maria  della 
Rosa,  erected  in  1809.  Some  of  tlie 
bas-reliefiB  on  the  outside  may  belong 
to  an  earlier  date. 

San  Criatoforo;  tlie  &9ade  is  con- 
sidered interesting  in  the  history  of 
architecture,  as  showing  the  transi- 
tion from  the  Lombard  to  the  Italian 
Gk>thic.  It  has  a  curious  circular  win- 
dow. Matteo  Civitali  was  buried  here ; 
a  plain  slab,  at  the  foot  of  the  first 
column  on  the  rt.  of  the  entrance, 
marks  the  place  of  his  grave. 

SS.  Crocijisso  de*  Biancki,  so  called 
from  a  crucifix  left  by  the  White  Peni- 
tents— an  association  of  very  doubtful 
character — in  1377,  passing  here  on 
their  way  from  Spain.  It  contains  in 
the  transept  an  Assumption,  by  Spa^' 
noletto ;  and  a  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, by  P.  Battoni. 

San  FroflMsesco  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Observant  Friars.  A  very  spa- 
cious ch.,  the  nave  being  66  ft.  wide. 
The  roof,  which  has  been  recently 
repaired,  has  been  painted  in  the 
worst  taste.  In  the  more  ancient 
ch.,  on  the  site  of  which  the  present 
one  stands,  was  buried  Castruccio  degli 
Antelminelli,  one  of  the  greatest  men 
that  Lucca  has  produced^  wv^^^Jcww 
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to  saj,  with  no  other  memorial  than 
a  small  mural  tablet  between  the  3rd 
and  4th  altars  on  the  rt.  Castmocio 
died  in  1328. 

8an  IVediano  (at  the  N.  side  of  the 
town).  San  Eredianns  was  the  son  of 
an  Irish  king.  Having  become  a  Chris- 
tian,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Bome  in 
early  life,  and  haying  gone  back  to  Ire- 
land and  founded  a  monastery  there,  he 
returned  to  Italy.  He  arrived  at  Lucca 
in  560,  at  a  moment  when  the  episcopal 
chair  was  vacant,  and  was  chosen  bj  the 
people  for  their  bishop.  '  He  governed 
the  diocese  of  Lucca  18  years,  and, 
dying  in  578,  was  buried  in  a  church 
he  lutd  built.  Perharit  King  of  the 
Lombards,  who  began  to  reign  in 
671,  had  such  a  veneration  for  San 
Fredianus  that  he  resolved  to  erect  a 
splendid  church  in  his  honour,  and, 
in  the  construction  of  it,  availed  him- 
self of  the  materials  of  the  deserted 
amphitheatre.  He  did  not  live  to 
finish  the  building:  it  was  completed 
hy  Cunibert,  his  son  and  successor. 
The  plan  of  this  church  is  that  of 
the  long  or  Latin  basilica  without 
transepts.  It  is  of  large  dimensions, 
207  ft.  long,  70  ft.  wide,  and  69  ft. 
high.  The  style  of  the  architecture  is 
more  that  of  the  early  Christian  basi- 
licas than  that  employed  by  the  Lom- 
bards in  other  parts  of  Italy.  Single 
columns  support  the  arches  on  either 
side  of  the  nave,  and  no  imagery  is 
mixed  with  the  foliage  of  their  com- 
posite capitals.  Of  uiis  the  explana- 
tion is  to  bo  found  in  the  materials 
of  which  the  church  was  built.  If 
it  is  true,  as  stated,  that  the  materials 
were  taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  am- 
phitheatre, a  large  supply  of  pillars  and 
capitals  would  be  afforded,  which  the 
architect  of  the  church  would  naturally 
employ  in  the  shape  in  which  he  found 
them ;  and  it  was  at  the  time  that  this 
church  was  built  that  these  materials 
were  likely  to  be  at  command,  because 
it  was  not  till  the  early  part  of  the  7th 
century  that  the  amplutneatres  of  Italy 
were  destroyed.  In  vain  had  the 
bishops  protested  against  them.  The 
vnphitheatres  i^mained  standing  till 


the  arrival  of  the  Lombards,  whose 
morals,  purer  than  those  of  the  lux- 
urious people  of  Italy,  would  not  al« 
low  such  schools  of  vice  to  remain  in 
existence. 

This  is  one  of  the  churches  which 
have  been  tinned  completely  round. 
The  principal  entrance  now  occupies 
the  position  of  the  original  apse,  and 
the  apse  has  been  rebmlt,  apparently 
with  the  old  materials,  in  the  situation 
of  the  original  door.  The  change 
took  place  when  the  walls  of  Lucca 
were  rebuilt,  and  the  church,  which 
had  formerly  stood  without  the  walls, 
was  now  comprised  within  them,  and 
required  to  front  the  street.  This 
alteration  was  made  in  the  12th  cen* 
tuiy.  It  was  then  the  Abbot  Botone 
erected  the  new  front  in  its  present 
form,  and  added  the  pictures  in  mo- 
saic with  which  it  is  decorated. 

The  open-rafter  roof  was  formerly 
carved  and  gilt,  but  was  renewed  in 
1843  in  a  plain  style.  Beginning  the 
circuit  of  the  interior  at  the  rt.  hand 
on  entering  at  the  end  of  the  nave, — the 
ancient  font,  intended  for  baptism  by 
immersion,  is  covered  with  sculptures  by 
an  artist  who  has  inscribed  his  name, 
"  Bobertus  Magister,"  on  the  rim.  The 
characters  show  that  he  lived  in  the 
12th  century.  The  modem  font,  by 
Nicola  Civitaliy  is  of  delicate  workman- 
ship in  the  best  cinque-cento  style.  At 
the  altar  beyond  the  pulpit  is  a  picture 
by  Francesco  Francia^  the  Virgin  re- 
ceived into  Heaven,  with  fine  figures  of 
Solomon  and  David,  St.  Peter,  and  St. 
Francis  below :  it  is  in  his  early  style, 
and  he  has  repeated  portions  of  the  com- 
position in  a  picture  in  the  Duomo  of 
Eerrara.  The  high  altarhas  been  recently 
put  up ;  it  is  not  an  ornament  to  the 
building.  Standing  against  the  wall  on 
the  1.  is  an  enormous  slab  of  marble, 
about  17  ft.  in  length  and  7  in  height. 
An  inscription  states  that  St.Fredianus, 
assisted  by  his  canons,  lifted  this  stone, 
dug  in  a  quarry  four  miles  off,  and, 
placing  it  on  a  car,  it  was  drawn  by 
two  wild  cows  to  the  place  where  it 
now  stands.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  church  is  the  Capella  del  Sacra" 
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mento.  Here  the  altar  has  some  re- 
liefs, by  Jctcopo  delta  Quercia  (1422), 
representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  with 
four  Saints,  and  events  of  their  lives  ; 
highly  praised  by  Vasari.  Proceeding 
round  the  church,  we  come  to  the 
Chapel  of  Sanf  Agostino,  containing 
fhie  but  damaged  frescoes,  bv  AnUco 
AsperHnif  a  scholar  of  Francia,  repre- 
senting the  Nativity  and  Entombment, 
St.  Augustine  adnnnistering  Baptism, 
&c. 

The  Campanile  is  detached  from  the 
original  building.  It  was  probably 
added  before  the  church  was  altered  in 
the  12th  centy.,  when  it  stood  on  the 
rt.  of  the  entrance.  Its  windows  in- 
crease in  width  with  the  number  of 
their  arches  in  ascending,  an  arrange- 
ment frequently  seen  m  the  more 
ancient  bell- towers  of  northern  Italy. 
It  has  been  recently  restored,  and 
is  one  of  the  interesting  architectural 
sights  at  Lucca. 

S<in  Giovanni  (close  to  the  cathe- 
dral), a  very  ancient  basilica,  somewhat 
like  San  Fi^ddiano,  and  probably  of  the 
same  age,  but  much  altered.  Over  the 
principal  doorway  is  a  bas-relief  re- 
presenting the  Virgin  and  angels  with 
the  Apostles  on  either  side.  It  is  pro- 
bably of  the  11th  centy.  The  3  hand- 
some fluted  columns  in  white  marble 
of  the  nave  have  evidently  been  derived 
from  some  Boman  edifice ;  the  others 
more  recent,  with  fantastic  mediaeval 
capitals.  The  once  fine  open  roof  is 
hidden  by  a  heavy  modem  one.  The 
haptister^y  which  opens  out  of  the  1. 
transept,  a  laree  Lombard  building  with 
a  pointed  root,  has  been  altered  in  later 
times:  it  is  impressive  from  its  size. 
The  ancient  font  has  been  removed,  and 
a  new  one  of  later  date  placed  against 
the  wall.  The  whole  of  this  buUding 
has  lately  undergone  a  very  judicious 
restoration.  There  is  a  remarkable 
echo  here  resembling  the  fiill  tones  of 
an  organ,  which  the  custode  will  assist 
in  mn-kittg  heard. 

S.  OiiutOy  a  small  ch.  near  to  San 
Giovanni, has  some  handsome  mediaeval 
Cent.  Jif.— 1864. 


sculptures  on  the  facade.  The  interior 
has  been  completely  modernised.  The 
subjects  include  the  Nativity  of  our 
Lord  and  his  Entombment,  St.  Au- 
gustine administering  Baptism,  &c. 

Sta.  Maria  di  Corte  Landini  (or  Or» 
landini),  built  in  the  IStli  centy.,  retains 
small  vestiges  of  its  original  architect 
ture,  excepting  some  parts  of  the  fii^ade. 
Of  this  the  lower  portion  is  singular,  a 
row  of  arches,  with  half-length  monsters 
projecting  over  the  door.  It  belongs 
to  the  "  Chierici  regolari  della  Vergine," 
who  devote  themselves  to  education, 
and  were  therefore  exempted  from  the 
general  suppression.  The  interior  is 
entirely  modernised,  with  much  gilding 
and  fresco-painting.  The  root  is  in 
imitation  of  perspective,  retiring  cupolas 
and  balustrades.  Over  the  high  altar 
is  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  bv 
L.  CHordano,  At  the  two  altars  which 
flank  the  high  altar  are  copies  of  the 
pictures  of  Guido  sold  in  1S40.  PaoUniy 
the  Birth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. — 
Vanni,  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin.  The 
monks  of  this  church  possess  a  good 
library  of  20,000  vols. 

Santa  Maria  Forieportam,  so  called 
from  its  having  been  without  the  gate 
of  the  city  prior  to  1260 ;  a  fine  Lom- 
bard church,  but  altered  in  1516,  by 
the  nave  and  transepts  being  raised. 
The  fa9ade  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  cathedral  and  S.  Michele ;  the 
6  Corinthian  capitals  of  the  pilasters 
on  the  lower  tier,  and  the  architrave 
over  the  centre  door,  appear  to  be  of 
classical  times.  It  has  two  good  paint- 
ings by  Oitereino:  one,  which  is  at  the 
fourth  altar  in  the  aisle  on  the  rt.,  re- 
presents Sta.  Lucia ;  the  other,  at 
the  altar  in  the  left  transept,  and  the 
best,  represents  the  Virgin,  St.  Francis, 
and  Pope  Alexander  II.,  a  fine  and 
dignified  figure.  It  was  given  by  the 
Mazzarosa  fsunily,  to  whom  the  cnapel 
belongs. 

San  Michele,  "San  Michele  was 
originally  founded  by  Teutprandus  and 
Gimipranda  his  wife,  in  764 ;  and  the 
bulk  of  the  fabric  belongs  to  that  date. 
At  that  time  the  archangel,  for  whom 
a  particular  devotion,  had^m  VJsaa  ^t^ 
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ceding  century,  been  imported  from 
Apulia  into  the  N.  of  Italy,  was  the 
favourite  protector  of  the  Lombards. 
But  the  rich  fa9ade,  to  which  this  church 
owes  its  celebrity,  was  added  at  a  much 
later  period,  in  1188,  when  Lucca  was 
a  free  town,  and  its  inhabitants  re- 
Bolyed  to  do  credit  to  themselves  by 
adding  splendour  to  their  public  build- 
ings. In  1188  the  celebrated  architect 
Giudetto,  who  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed to  decorate  the  cathedral  in  the 
same  manner,  was  called  upon  to  en- 
noble the  W.  end  of  San  Michele.  The 
idea  of  this  facade  is  evidently  taken 
from  the  cathedral  of  Pisa^  though 
executed  in  the  more  florid  style  which 
had  subsequently  come  into  £Eiahion. 
If  this  fa9ade  sins  against  classical 
rules  in  the  multiplicity  and  irregu- 
larity of  the  orders  of  its  columns,  in 
their  variety  and  over  enrichment,  it 
nevertheless  produces  a  grand  and  im- 
posing effect.  The  whole  is  constructed 
of  white  marble  from  the  quarries  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  marble  statue 
of  the  archangel  at  the  summit  is  of 
colossal  size.  The  wings  are  composed 
of  separate  plates  of  bronze,  so  contrived 
as  to  suffer  the  wind  to  pass  through 
them  freely,  lest  it  should  have  a  dan- 
gerous purchase  upon  so  large  a  mass 
completely  exposed  to  its  power.  No- 
thing more  was  done  at  S.  Michele 
during  the  thraldom  of  Lucca,  but 
when  Lucca  was  again  enfranchised  the 
second  order  of  the  lateral  colonnade 
was  added  (in  1377).  The  colonnade 
is  sufficiently  in  harmony  with  the 
fa9ade,  but  evinces  the  greater  degree 
of  purity  of  taste  which  by  that  time 
began  to  prevail.  The  interior  consists 
of  a  nave  with  2  aisles,  separated  by 
columns  with  fantastic  composite  capi- 
tals. The  only  picture  of  any  merit  is 
one  of  4  saints  by  Filippino  lippi  in  the 
1st  chapel  on  the  rt.  of  the  entrance." — 
&a%  Knight.  The  Campanile  is  a 
good  specinen  of  similar  constructions 
of  the  period.  In  the  Piazza,  at  the 
S.W.  comer  of  the  church,  is  an  altar 
surmounted  by  a  good  statue  of  the 
Virgin. 
■    San  Pietro  Somaldi;  the  Lombard 


front  was  added  in  1203.  It  contains 
a  group  of  Saints  by  Falma  Vecchio^ 
St.  Antony  the  Abbot  being  the 
principal  figure. 

San  Romano,  A  church  dating  from 
the  8th  centy.  existed  here,  but  was 
altered  to  its  present  state  in  1656  bj 
Vincenzo  Suonamici;  the  alterations, 
however,  stopped  short,  and  left  the 
front  unfinished.  Against  the  outer  wall 
of  the  nave  are  four  large  tombs,  each 
with  a  canopy,  something  like  those  at 
Verona,  upon  which  are  sculptured 
crosses  of  a  peculiar  form:  they  are 
falling  into  ruin.  This  church  was 
held  for  some  centuries  by  the  Domini- 
cans, who  have  been  restored}  and  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  palace  it  is  considered 
as  the  chapel  of  the  reigning  family. 
It  contains  in  a  chapel  of  the  1.  tran- 
sept the  magnificent  picture  by  Drq,* 
BarixilomeOy  called  the  "Madopna  dellft 
Misericordia,"  or  the  Virgin  interoed- 
ing  for  the  Lucchese  during  their  opn- 
tests  with  Florence.  This  picture  is 
in  excellent  preservation,  and  is  date4 
1515 :  it  was  painted  for  Brother  Se- 
bastiano  Lambardi,  the  chief  of  the 
convent,  and  not  for  the  Monte  Catini 
family,  as  it  had  been  long  supposed. 
The  original  drawing  for  this  pict\ure 
was  formerly  in  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's 
collection.  The  3  figures  on  the  rt.  side 
are  portraits;  the  group  of  an  aged 
woman,  a  young  woman,  and  child  are 
incomparable  for  their  beauty.  Above 
is  the  Virgin,  with  outstretched  armS| 
most  earnest  in  supplication  with  the 
Saviour;  three  angels  beneath  support  a 
tablet  having  aninscription  "  Misebeob 
SUP.  TuBBAM."  TDhere  is  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Vasari  in  the 
same  chapeL  At  the  first  altar,  on  the 
l.-hand  side  on  entering  by  the  great 
door,  is  another  painting  by  Fra^  Bar- 
tolommeo,  St.  Mary  Magdalene  and  St. 
Catherine  of  Sienna,  with  the  Almighty 
above,  surrounded  by  angels.  The  co- 
louring is  excellent.  Both  these  pictures 
are  specially  noted  by  Vasari  and  Mai*- 
chesi.  There  are  some  other  good  paint- 
ings.— Pa^ssignano^  St.  Hyacinth  raising 
the  Dead ;  a  female  figure  in  mourning 
is  beautifuL — Qiudotti^  the  Madonna 
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presenting  the  infant  Sayiour  to  St. 
Agnes  and  St.  Monica. —  Vanni  of  Siena, 
a  good  Onicifixion,  with  St.  Thomas  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cross. 

San  Salvatore,  an  ancient  building, 
with  some  curious  sculptures ;  one  by 
Biduino  (about  1180),  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  Nicolo  Fisano,  shows 
the  dawn  of  a  new  epoch  in  art.  It  is 
in  low-reUef,  and  is  upon  the  archi- 
trave, oyer  a  small  side  door ;  and  re- 
presents a  miracle  of  St.  Nicholas.  The 
lintel  of  the  smaller  door  of  the  facade, 
on  the  rt.,  has  a  curious  earlier  bas- 
relief,  probably  of  the  11th  oenty.,  repre- 
senting a  feast,  of  which  the  principal 
figure  is  a  bearded  king. 

The  Ducal  Palaoe  is  part  of  a  vast 
building,  designed  in  1578  by  Amma- 
mxH,  of  which  not  half  has  been  com- 
pleted ;  and  his  designs  even  for  that 
were  much  altered  by  Juvara  and  Pim, 
in  1729.  The  great  marble  staircase  is 
fine ;  but  since  the  sale  of  its  pictures, 
the  palace  contains  no  object  re<miring 
peculiar  notice.  Attached  to  the  Palace 
is  a  good  library  of  40,000  yols.  and 
some  MSS.,  open  to  the  pubUc  3  days 
in  the  week. 

In  front  of  the  palace,  in  the  Piazza 
Duoaley  stands  a  monument  to  Maria 
Louisa  of  Bourbon,  Duchess  of  Lucca, 
raised  by  the  city  authorities  in  grati- 
tude for  her  haying  built  the  aque- 
duct by  which  Lucca  is  now  so  well 
Bupplied  witti  water  from  the  Pisan 
hills.  On  this  site,  amongst  other 
buildings,  stood  the  church  of  the 
Madonna,  built  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  16th  eenty.  by  Oherardo  Peni- 
tesi.  It  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and 
entirely  of  white  marble.  Princess 
Elisa  Bonaparte  did  not  like  it  so 
near  the  palace,  and  therefore,  like  the 
Cathedral  of  Massa,  it  was  levelled  to 
the  ground. 

l%ere  are  some  good  Palaces  in 
Lucca,  but  few  contaming  works  of  art 
of  importance.  The  Poi,  Mar^i  has 
some  of  its  rooms  hung  with  fine 
tapestry  and  pictures  ;  amongst  which 
a  Madonna  by  Francia  and  another  by 
Vandjfhe, 

The  Depotito  di  MendicUa^  formerly 


the  Palazzo  Porghi,  a  noble  specimen 
of  a  class  of  buildings  peculiar  to  Tus- 
cany, originally  palaces  intended  for  ha- 
bitation and  state,  and  also  for  defence. 
In  the  Scaligerian  castles  defence  is 
the  first  object,  and  magnificence  the 
second;  but  in  these,  peace  takes  pre- 
cedence of  war ;  but  it  is  an  armed 
peace.  This  building  is  of  red  brick, 
in  the  Italian,  almost  Venetian,  6U)tliic 
style,  with  mullioned  windows  and 
gloomy  courts.  It  was  built  in  1413 
by  Paolo  GKiinigi,  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  very  powerful  &mily  which, 
fr«m  about  1880  to  1430,  ruled  the 
republic  of  Lucca.  Rising  out  of  it  is 
a  lofty  tower  of  many  stories,  on  the 
ruined  top  of  which  trees  are  allowed  to 
grow.  This  building  is  now  used  as  a 
poor-house.  The  exterior  is,  however, 
imaltered,  and  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  architectural  traveller.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  same  street  (Via  San 
Simone)  is  another  Palazso,  nearly  in 
the  same  style,  also  bearing  the  G-uinigi 
arms. 

The  Palazzo  Pretoria,  or  Mumcipa* 
litif,  in  the  Piazza  di  S.  Michele,  which 
dates  from  the  time  of  the  republic,  is 
a  good  specimen  of  the  B>enaissance 
style. 

The  Piazza  del  Mereato  (near  S.  Pre- 
diano)  occupies  the  site,  and  preserves 
the  f6rm,  of  the  ancient  amphitheatre. 
The  outer  circuit  is  to  some  extent 
preserved;  the  most  remarkable  re- 
mains are  between  tlie  principal  en- 
trance, which  is  at  the  E.  extremity, 
and  that  of  the  minor  axis  on  the 
N.  It  seems  to  have  been  built  at 
the  end  of  the  Ist,  or  the  beginning  of 
the  2nd  centy.,  and  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  it  was  capable  of  containing 
10,700  spectators  seated.  It  had  2 
stories  of  arches,  each  54  in  number. 
The  lower  part  of  the  building  is  now 
concealed,  owing  to  the  earth  having 
accumulated  to  the  height  ^f  nearly 
11  ft.  The  inner  space,  forming  the 
ancient  arena,  was  a  few  years  ago  en- 
cumbered with  small  houses  and  gar« 
dens :  but  it  was  deared,  and  the  line 
of  the  houses  carried  back  to  the  cusn^ 
of  the  ancient  areix«s  ^-^^  ^"^^  ^^"^^"^^ 
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gateways  opened,  under  the  directiooB  ' 
of  the  architect  NottoUni.  The  entrance 
at  the  E.  end,  which  is  wider  and  lower  ; 
than  the  others,  is  part  of  the  ancient 
work.  The  market  was,  bj  the  order 
of  Duke  Charles  of  Lucca,  transferred 
here  from  the  Piazza  S.  Michele,  in 
Oct.  1839. 

There  are  yerj  pleasant  walks  and 
views  about  Lucca.  Such  are  the  pro- 
menade round  the  ramparts,  the  inner 
side  of  which  is  planted  with  trees  : 
from  here  maj  be  seen  to  advantage 
the  beautiful  outlines  of  the  hills 
bounding  the  plain  in  which  the  city 
lies ;  and  along  the  line  of  the  ctque- 
duct.  The  Roman  remains,  called  the 
BcUh*  of  Nero,  near  the  lake  of  Mas- 
saciuccoliy  are  interesting.  Their  site, ' 
about  8  m.  from  Lucca,  to  the  W., 
near  the  road  from  Lucca  to  Viareg- 
gio,  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 

If  time  allows,  the  following  yillas — 
Torrigiani  at  Gamigliano,  Mansi  and 
Hazzorosa  at  Segromigno  (there  is  a 
very  curious  specimen  of  the  sculpture 
of  the  12th  cent,  in  the  Httle  church  at 
the  latter  by  Biduino),  and  Montecatini 
at  Guttajolo,  about  half  an  hour's  drive 
fr^m  the  Porta  San  Donato — will  repay 
the  trouble  of  a  visit,  being  amongst 
the  finest  in  Italy. 

To  persons  interested  in  hydraulic 
engineering  an  excursion  along  the 
aqueduct  will  prove  interesting:  few 
cities  in  Europe,  and  none  in  Italy, 
were  so  ill  supplied  with  water  as 
Lucca  until  within  the  last  few  years. 
Planned  during  the  all-improving  reign 
of  the  Princess  Elisa,  the  political  events 
of  1815  prevented  the  execution  of  this 
aqueduct:  resumed  in  1823,  it  was 
completed  in  1832.  The  water  is  col- 
lected from  numerous  perennial  springs 
in  the  lulls  S.  of  the  plain,  from  which 
it  is  conveyed  to  an  extensive  reservoir 
at  their  base.  Here  commences  a  line 
of  arches  rivalling  in  length  those  of 
the  Campagna  of  Rome,  being  up- 
wards of  2  miles  (3746  yards)  long, 
consisting  of  459  arches ;  terminated 
by  a  large  distributing  reservoir  in 
the  form  of  a  circular  temple,  which 
is  seen  near  the  Bly.  stat.    The  engi- 


neer under  whose  direction  this  work 
was  conducted  was  Car.  Nottolini,  the 
total  expense  1,130,157  fr.  (45,2001.) ; 
the  minimum  supply  of  water  in  the 
height  of  summer  to  the  town  is 
819,280  litres  (190,320  galkme),  or 
about  9  gallons  for  e>'ery  i^iabitant. 


Baths  of  Lucca. 

These  baths,  situated  in  the  finest 
of  the  Tuscan  valleys,  are  about  15 
m.  from  Lucca,  reckoned  as  2  poets. 
During  the  summer  an  excellent  am* 
nibus  leaves  Lucca  at  7  a.h.,  return- 
ing at  5  p.H. ;  another  public  convej- 
ance,  which  leaves  the  batlis  evoy 
morning  at  6  o'clock,  starts  from  Luces 
on  its  return  at  5  P.H. ;  fi&re  8  in. 
Carriages  for  the  journey  may  alwayt 
be  hired  by  families  at  a  moderate  rate 
(10  to  12  ii^.) ;  they  perform  the  distance 
in  2^  h.  The  excursion  from  Lucoa  to 
see  the  baths  and  to  return  may  be 
performed  in  a  summer's  day. 

Leaving  Lucca  by  the  Porta  Sta. 
Maria,  or  di  Borgo,  the  road  runs  along 
a  high  embankment,  being  the  outer 
barrier  raised  during  the  reign  of  the 
Princess  Elisa,  against  the  inimdations 
of  the  Serchio.  The  Serchio,  in  the  30 
m.  of  its  course  previous  to  reaching  the 
plain  of  Lucca,  descends  as  much  as  48 
ft.  per  mile,  and  brings  down  so  much 
alluvial  deposit  as  to  cause  a  rapidly  in* 
creasing  rise  in  the  level  of  its  bed.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  summer  height 
of  the  river,  at  the  distance  of  ^  m. 
from  Lucca,  is  9  ft.  above  the  sili  of 
the  gate  of  Sta.  Maria,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  elevated  points  of  the  town. 
The  difficulty  and  expense  of  confining 
the  river  to  its  present  channel  con- 
tinues to  increase  so  much  that  various 
plans  have  been  proposed  for  carrying 
it  off  to  the  sea  by  a  new  and  shorter 
artificial  channel,  so  as  to  increase  the 
current  from  Lucca  downwards.  The 
present  excellent  road  to  the  Baths  if 
due  to  the  Princess  Elisa ;  it  was  pre- 
viously execrable.    Soon  after  passing 
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the  3rd  milestone,  where  the  embank- 
ment of  the  Serohio  ceases,  a  road  to 
the  rt.  turns  off  to  Marlia,  a  summer 
residence  of  the  sovereign.  It  was 
purchased  and  embellished  bj  the 
baoiocchis.  It  stands  in  a  fine  walled- 
in  park  of  3  m.  circumference;  the 
shrubberies  are  laid  out  in  the  English 
style;  the  gardens  are  in  the  French 
taste,  ornamented  with  fountains  and 
jets  d'eau,  in  imitation  of  Marly, 
whence  its  name.  To  see  the  Palace,  it 
is  necessary  to  procure  an  order  before 
leaving  Lucca. 

Seyeral  Lucchese  nobles  have  large 
and  handsome  villas,  with  flower- 
gardens,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
palace.  Many  of  them  are  to  be  let. 
They  are  generally  well  fumislied 
and  commodious,  but  the  situation 
is  hot ;  there  is  no  shade  about 
the  houses ;  and  they  are  walled  in  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  luxuriant  hills  on 
the  N.  from  every  cooHng  breeze; 
whilst  the  exuberant  vegetation  inevi- 
tably produces  musquitocs.  To  tliotfio 
who  dread  not  such  annoyances  the 
villas  around  MarUa  will  prove  agi*ee- 
able  residences.  The  necessaries  of  life 
are  easi^  procured  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  factor  of  each  villa  supplies 
oil  and  wine,  firewood,  and  sometimes 
provender  for  horses ;  and  at  the  village 
of  Muriano  there  are  a  good  butcher 
and  baker. 

After  passing  the  turn  to  Marha  the 
road  approaches  the  Serchio,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  the 
Ponte  a  Muriano,  ornamented  with  co- 
lossal statues  of  saints.  This  bridge 
was  erected  in  1829,  in  the  place  of  an 
old  one,  carried  away  by  a  flood  in  1819. 
The  road  which  crosses  the  river  leads 
along  its  1.  bank  into  the  province  of 
Gborngnana :  it  was  commenced  by  the 
last  Duke  of  Lucca,  and  remains  still 
unfinished. 

The  road  from  Muriano  to  the  Baths 
continues  to  follow  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Sarehio,  asoending  through  a  splendid 
valley,  with  luxuriant  vegetation ;  the 
nearer  hills  covered  with  oUves  and 
vines,  the  mountains  clothed  with  chest- 
nut-trees i  every  turn  presenting  a  varied 


and  beautiful  landscape.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  a  lofty  hill  is  seen  the  Conpento 
degli  Angeli,  founded  by  the  Queen  of 
Etruria  in  1815.  Its  situation  is  salu- 
brious, and  the  view  from  it  very  ex- 
tensive. 

A  succession  of  picturesque  villages 
adorn  the  valley  and  mountain  sides,  at 
intervals  of  2  m.  These  are  called  SsAto, 
Val  DoUavOf  and  Diecimo,  according 
to  their  distances  from  the  capital,  and 
have  borne  these  names  from  the  time 
of  the  Romans.  JNcar  the  last  was 
Ponte  a  Biecimo,  a  bridge  which  has 
been  swept  away  since  1842.  A  de- 
Ughtful  drive  continues  along  the  banks 
of  the  Serchio,  whicli  comes  down  with 
a  strong  current,  often  bearing  a  file  of 
rafts,  each  guided  by  a  pair  of  half- 
naked  mountaineers.  These  rafts  are 
broken  up  for  exportation  on  reaching 
the  mouth  of  the  river  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  road  continues  through  a  chest- 
nut forest,  whoso  fruit  is  the  principal 
food  of  the  mountaineers.  Its  cultiva- 
tion was  stimulatotl  by  the  premiiuns 
of  Paolo  Guinigi,  the  Lord  of  Lucca. 
The  chestnuts  are  dried  in  an  oven, 
ground  to  flour,  and  baked  between 
hot  stones  into  cakes.  These  are  sweet 
and  nutritious,  but  heavy,  and  cost 
less  than  wheaten  bread. 

This  valley  is  a  rich  field  for  the  bo- 
tanist, and  many  of  our  garden-plants 
are  recognised.  After  12  m.  pass  Borgo 
a  Mozzanoy  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river;  and  a  fine  ancient  bridge, 
of  5  irregular  arches,  comes  in  sight, 
called  Ponte  delta  Madalena.  Its  con- 
struction is  attributed  to  Castruccio, 
in  1322 ;  but  the  common  people,  who 
call  it  the  Ponte  del  Dlavolo,  claim  the 
Fiend  for  its  architect.  The  second 
arch  from  the  rt.  bank  is  60  ft.  high, 
and  120  in  span ;  the  causeway  is  but 
8  ft.  wide,  and  so  steep  that  no  carriage 
heavier  or  larger  than  a  light  calessa 
can  venture  over  it.  The  httle  town 
beyond,  the  emporium  of  the  mountain 
commerce  in  silk,  wool,  and  hemp,  vnth 
its  convents,  ancient  churches,  fir  and 
pine  trees,  is  flanked  to  the  E.  by 
smiling  hills,  covered  witb.  "^ias^  *s^^ 
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olive-trees.  To  the  N.  and  W.  the  yiew 
is  closed  by  lofty  mountains,  richly 
clothed  with  chestnut  forests ;  beyond 
are  the  central  Apennines. 

2  m.  further,  the  lAmay  a  tributary 
mountain  stream,  joins  the  Serchio,  in 
the  plain  at  the  opening  of  2  val- 
leys. A  road  to  the  batlis  runs  along 
both  banks  of  the  Lima,  over  which  a 
suspension- bridge,  a  very  picturesque 
object  in  the  landscape,  has  been  erected, 
to  replace  one  of  stone  carried  away 
by  the  inundation  of  1836.  A  road 
to  the  1.  from  here  leads  into  the 
upper  vaUey  of  the  Serchio,  the  dis- 
trict called  I/a  Ga/rfagnaita^  and  into 
Lombardy  by  the  pass  of  La  Foce  a 
Giogo  ;  the  distance  from  here  to 
the  frontier  of  Modena  being  20 
Eng.  m. 

After  another  mile  the  traveller 
reaches  the  little  town  of  Fonte  a 
Serraglio,  with  its  hotels,  lodging- 
houses,  and  shops.  There  are  no  baths 
here ;  but  in  consequence  of  its  central 
position  between  the  Bagni  Caldi  and 
the  Bagno  alia  Villa,  and  from  its 
being  easily  reached  by  carriages,  this 
village  has  become  the  favourite  place 
of  rendezvous  and  residence  of  persons 
frequenting  the  baths. 

Ponte  a  Serraglio. — iw«* ;  There  are 
several  good  hotels  here,  the  2  principal 
being  kept  by  Pagnini,  a  civil  man,  who 
speaks  both  English  and  French,  and 
is  married  to  an  Enghsh woman.  There 
is  a  table-d'h6to  at  Pagnini's  H.  de 
TEurope,  the  largest  of  his  establish- 
ments. Croce  di  Malta,  well  spoken 
of;  also  a  pension,  kept  by  Scarpo, 
frequented  a  good  deal  by  Itsiian  fami^ 
lies. 

The  Post-office  is  at  Ponte  a  Serraglio. 
From  June  to  November  letters  arrive 
from  Lucca  at  10  a.m.,  and  depart  at 
3*0  P.M.  Before  and  after  the  &shion- 
able  season,  the  JjUQCAprocaccio,  or  mes- 
senger, takes  the  letters  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  brings  the  arrivals  back  by 
6  in  the  evening.  There  are  weekly 
procaccios  to  Florence,  and  Leghorn, 
affording  facilities  for  receiving  pack- 
ages, &e.,  from  England. 


The  Cerele  or  Casino  is  also  situated 
here.  It  is  a  handsome  building,  with 
large  billiard,  ball,  and  reading  rooms. 
It  is  now  a  government  establishment, 
and  well  managed.  Strangers,  being 
proposed  by  a  member,  are  admitted 
on  paying  30  pauls  for  the  season, 
and  20  after  August.  The  EngUsh, 
French,  German,  and  Italian  papers  are 
taken  in.  Gambling,  once  the  bane  of 
the  baths  of  Lucca,  was  very  judiciously 
suppressed  in  1846  by  the  then  reign- 
ing Duke  of  Lucca,  and  is  no  longer 
permitted. 

English  Book- Club. — ^There  is  a  very 
useful  book -lending  society  at  the 
Baths,  called  the  Pisa  Book-Club,  the 
books  being  brought  from  Pisa  for 
the  season.  Visitors  may  avail  them- 
selves of  its  advantages  for  the  mo- 
derate subscription  of  2  dollars  during 
their  entire  stay,  and  will  find  it  very 
convenient,  there  being  no  circulating 
library.  The  collection  consists  of 
standard  English  works,  travels,  &c. 
All  books  on  religious  controversy  are 
excluded,  as  well  as  novels,  except 
such  of  the  latter  as  are  gratuitously 
presented.  After  paying  the  expenses 
the  subscriptions  are  appHed  to  the 
purchase  of  new  works.  The  club  is 
managed  by  a  committee  and  a  resident 
secretary. 

The  Ponte  a  Serraglio  is  the  first  bath 
establishment,  and  nearest  to  the  hot 
baths,  which  are  upon  the  hill  behind  it. 
From  the  Ponte  an  excellent  road  of 
less  than  1  m.  leads  to  the  second  or 

La  ViUa,  or  more  properly  II  Ba- 
gno alia  VUla. —  Imis  :  the  Pelicano, 
kept  by  Gustavo  Pagnini,  of  the  Vic- 
toria at  Florence,  is  well  situated. 
The  H6tel  du  Pavilion,  kept  by  Mad. 
Gregori,  a  very  comfortable,  cool,  and 
quiet  house  (Miss  B.,  1863).  H6tel 
Victoria,  kept  by  Pera,  also  very 
good.  Further  on  is  the  Ih'attoria  of 
Ghregorio  Barsantini,  who  sends  out 
dinners  to  families,  the  most  econo- 
mical mode  of  living  here.  Amadei 
also  is  a  good  traitewr.  There  are 
numerous  lodging-houses:  the  Casa 
Bellenger  is  well  adapted  for  English 
families.     It  has  a  large  garden. 
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The  'TUla  is  a  long  street  of  about 
20  lodging-houses.  Many  of  them 
have  the  adyantage  of  a  garden,  and 
some  haye  stablmg.  Fagnini  hires 
plate  and  linen  where  it  is  not  sup- 
plied by  the  lodging-house  keepers. 
The  houses  let  from  50  to  200  scudi 
(800  to  1150  frs.)  for  the  summer  season, 
or  from  May  to  October.  There  are 
seyeral  comfortable  suites  of  rooms  on 
hire  in  the  villa  of  the  ci-devant  Duke 
of  Parma. 

The  English  Chapel^  erected  by  pri- 
vate subscription,  is  at  the  Villa.  An- 
nexed to  it  are  apartments  for  the 
clergyman,  who  officiates  at  Pisa  during 
the  wintw. 

A  road  turns  off  to  the  1.,  and 
ascends  till  it  brings  the  visitor  to  the 
palace  of  the  ex-Duchess  of  Parma, 
who  resided  here  occasionally  in  sum- 
mer. Around  the  palace  are  a  dozen 
good  houses  to  be  let,  preferred  by 
roreigners  for  their  more  elevated 
situation.  'From,  the  smiall  square 
before  the  palace  you  may  walk,  ride, 
or  be  carried  in  an  open  portaniina  (a 
species  of  palanquui),  over  the  moun- 
tain, by  a  very  pretty  road,  to  the 

B(igm  Caldi,  the  3rd  village,  con- 
taining 3  or  4  lodging-houses,  on 
the  side  of  a  high  hill.  Those  who 
prefer  bracing  air  will  find  it  in  this 
situation.  A  carriage-road  winds  down 
to  the  Ponte  a  Serraglio,  and  there  are 
shady  walks,  by  short  cuts,  for  pedes- 
trians. 

There  are  5  establishments  of  baths. 
4  are  above,  and  near  to  the  Ponte  a 
Serraglio,  and  are  caUed  SerfMbb,  Docce 
hatMe,  Bctgni  Caldi^  and  S.  GHovanni ; 
about  ^  m.  to  the  eastward,  on  the 
opposite  slope  of  the  same  hill,  are 
the  Btigni  aUa  Villa.  The  most  com- 
modious and  accessible  are  those  of 
MemtM,  immediately  behind  Pag- 
nini's  hotels.  They  owe  their  name 
to  a  native  of  Pistoja,  who,  in  the  16th 
oenty.,  was  cured  of  a  cutaneous  com- 
plaint by  these  waters,  whose  virtues 
up  to  that  time  had  been  undiscovered. 
The  heat  of  the  spring  is  102**  Fahren- 
h^t ;  the  supply  is  abimdant.  Higher 
up  the  hiU  are  the  Bagni  Caldi,  consist- 


ing of  2  springs,  in  one  of  which  the 
thermometer  stands  at  136**.  The  pro- 
portion of  salts  in  these  waters  is  larger 
than  in  the  others,  except  as  regards 
those  of  iron,  which  are  more  abundant 
in  the  springs  of  Docce  basse.  There 
are  vapour-baths  at  this  establislunent. 
The  Bagno  di  S.  CHovanni  has  2  springs, 
whose  temperature  does  not  exceed  98' 
Falir.  At  the  Docce  has^e  there  are 
15  springs,  theii*  temperatures  varying 
between  112"  and  96"  Fahrenheit ;  tliat 
called  la  Bossa  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  iron.  The  Bagno  alia  Filla  has 
one  spring  of  about  100°.  Its  waters 
are  used  internally,  and  are  sent  to  va- 
rious parts  of  Italy.  They  contain  sul- 
phates and  muriates  of  lime  and  of  mag- 
nesia, but  principally  sulpliate  of  lime. 
There  is  also  a  smtdl  deposit  of  silex, 
and  of  iron  in  a  state  of  peroxide.  The 
baths  are  of  marble,  with  douches, 
stoves  for  airing  linen,  and  every  con- 
venience. A  bath  costs  1  lira,  or  IJ 
pauls,  and  a  trifling  gratuity  to  the 
attendants  if  their  linen  is  used.  The 
greater  part  of  tlie  Bagni  Caldi  had 
been  purchased  by  the  Grand  Duchess 
of  Tuscany  before  the  political  convul- 
sions of  last  year. 

The  waters  flow  from  beneath  the 
hill,  whose  base  is  washed  on  the  E. 
and  8.  sides  by  the  Lima,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  Camaglione  brook.  The 
rock  from  which  they  issue  is  the  Ma- 
cigno,  a  tertiary  sandstone,  like  the 
springs  at  Monte  Catini.  A  popular 
opinion  is,  that  they  come  from  the 
Montagna  di  Celle,  5i  m.  ofl*,  at  a 
spot  csJled  the  Prato  Fiorito,  remark- 
able for  its  early  and  brilliant  vegeta- 
tion, and  for  the  rapid  melting  of  the 
snow  from  its  surfiui,  notwithstanding 
its  elevation.  The  mountain  is  of  a 
conical  form,  one  side  presenting  a 
perpendicular  rock,  and  the  other  an 
inclined  plane  of  greensward,  ena- 
melled, especially  in  June,  with  flowers 
of  great  variety  and  beauty.  The 
ascent,  very  steep  and  stony,  5i  m., 
is  from  the  Bagni  Caldi,  and  may 
be  made  on  horseback,  or  in  a  chair. 
It  is  best  to  go  by  way  of  the  Monte 
FegatesCy  and  return  by    S.  Ca&«ia««> 
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di  Controne.  The  path  runs  fbr  some 
way  through  the  dry  bed  of  a  river, 
in  the  shade  of  a  fine  chestnut  forest. 

As  a  summer  residence,  the  valley 
of  the  Bagni  is  amongst  the  cool- 
est in  Italy;  the  sun  appears  2  hrs. 
later,  and  disappears  2  hrs.  sooner, 
owing  to  the  height  of  the  moun- 
tains, thus  insuring  cool  mornings 
and  evenings,  and  curtaiHng  the  ac- 
cumulation of  heat  during  the  day. 
The  river  Lima  also,  dashing  along 
from  rock  to  rock,  keeps  up  a  continued 
circulation  of  air.  The  vjilley  is  re- 
markably healthy:  malaria  or  marsh 
fever  are  never  heard  of,  and  the 
annual  mortality  is  not  IJ  per  cent. 
The  native  popidation  of  these  villages 
amounts  to  1000  souls;  the  deaths 
rarely  exceed  15  yearly,  and  have 
been  sometimes  as  few  as  11,  one  half 
infants.  In  September,  however,  the 
evenings  become  cold  and  damp. 

There  is  a  beautiful  drive  up  the 
river,  now  extending  about  8  m.  beyond 
the  old  iron-works,  and  including  a  fine 
pass  in  the  mountains;  it  forms  the  first 
portion  of  the  carriage-road  to  San  Mar- 
cello,  and  which  is  nearly  completed 
to  that  town :  and  another  down  the 
Lima  and  up  the  Serchio,  over  the 
bridge,  to  the  upper  and  wider  valley 
of  the  Serchio,  towards  Turrita,  Cava, 
and  GalicanOy  or  by  another  turn  to 
Ba^fja,  a  small  old  Tuscan  city  on  a 
mountain  10  m.  off.  The  roads  ai*e 
generally  excellent,  thougli  injured 
occasionally  by  inundations.  The  fa- 
vourite drive  to  the  Ponie  delta  Mad- 
dalena  is  watered  every  evening,  and 
the  roads  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  baths  are  lighted  at  night. 

There  are  many  interesting  points, 
accessible  only  by  ponies,  donkeys,  and 
portantini.  One  favourite  spot  is  the 
village  of  Lugliano,  on  a  hill  above  the 
valley  of  the  Lima,  where  an  extensive 
view  may  be  had  from  the  garden  of  a 
house  in  the  village,  to  which  access  is 
freely  granted.  A  much  longer  excur- 
sion, which  will  occupy  in  going  and 
returning  8  hrs.,  is  often  made  to  the 
Bargilio,  an  old  watch-tower  on  the 
summit  of  a  conicol  mountain,  from 


whence  the  whole  duchy  of  Lucca,  the 
sea,  and,  it  is  said,  Corsica  and  Elba, 
are  to  be  seen  on  a  clear  day.  Grana- 
jolo  is  2  h.  distant  from  La  Villa, 
and  Prato  Fiorito,  aheady  referred  to, 
5h. 

Fhy^icians. —  Dr.  Carina  is  the  di- 
rector of  the  baths ;  he  has  been  in 
England :  Dr.  Giorgi,  a  sensible  and 
judicious  practitioner,  is  the  medical 
attendant  of  the  commune.  EngUsli 
physicians :  Dr.  Gason,  wlio  resides 
at  Rome  during  the  winter,  and  Dr. 
R.  Frazer  from  Florence,  during  the 
summer  months  ;  both  are  accoucheurs. 
There  is  an  apothecary,  Betti,  who 
keeps  English  medicines,  at  the  Villa; 
and  another,  Gemi,  at  the  Ponto  di 
Seraglio,  but  whose  charges  have  been 
complained  of. 

Tradesmen,  ^'c.  —  At  the  Ponte, 
Cordon  and  Pagnini,  also  agents  for 
the  Bank  of  Macquay,  Packenham,  and 
Co.,  of  Florence,  have  stores  for  gro- 
ceries, English  goods,  \^ines,  &c. ;  and 
at  the  Viiln,  Anguileso,  a  civil  Italian, 
keeps  a  shop  of  the  same  kind.  There 
are  milliners  and  dressmakers  from 
Florence  ;  and  a  circulatmg  library  of 
English  and  French  books,  kept  by 
Chericoni. 

Sanminiato's  English  Uvery  stables 
supply  good  riding-horses  and  liglitopen 
carriages  of  all  descriptions,  while  the 
natives  offer  ponies  and  donkeys ;  an 
evening  ride  costs  3  francs,  and  a  day's 
excursion  6 ;  light  pony  carriages,  which 
are  safely  driven  by  ladies,  the  atten- 
dant standing  behind,  4^  francs  for  a 
drive ;  the  portantini  receive  12  francs 
for  a  day's  excursion,  and  1,  2,  or  3 
for  an  evening  airing,  according  to  the 
distance. 

Strangers  may,  by  an  arrangement, 
find  the  Bagni  hotels  quite  as  reason- 
able  as  those  of  Interlaken.  Families 
coming  for  the  season  to  Pagnini's  may 
have  their  table  supphed  at  so  much 
per  diem.  The  charge  for  apartments 
depends  on  their  position,  size,  and 
look-out. 

There  are  Italian  and  music  teachers 
at  the  Baths,  and  professors  come 
during  the  season   from  Rome    and 
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Florence  to  give  lessons  in  drawing, 
singing,  and  music.  Signor  Tolomei, 
who  resides  here  all  the  year  round,  is 
a  good  Italian  and  French  master; 
Signor  Vannini,  from  Florence,  gives 
lessons  in  Italian ;  and  Signors  Ducci 
and  Pieracini  on  the  piano.  Smith,  a 
clever  master,  gives  lessons  in  drawing 
and  oil-painting. 

The  road  jfrom  the  Batlis  of  Lucca  to 
Modena  may  be  taken  in  carriages 
during  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September.  The  whole  distance  is 
about  V  5  m.,  and  may  be  performed  in 
2  days  with  vetturino  horses,  the  only 
mode,  as  there  are  no  post  stations  on 
it,  sleeping  the  first  night  at  Pieve  a 
Pelago,  where,  however,  the  accommo- 
dation is  very  miserable. 


ROUT 

?E   78. 

LUCCA  TO  FLOEENCE,   BY  PESCIA, 

MSTOIA,  AND 

PEATO.— BAIL. 

KIL. 

KIL 

Lncoato 

PiSTOTA 

.     .    44 

Parcari      ...    10 

SanPiero 

.     .    52 

Altospaccio    .     .    14 

Prato     . 

,     .    60 

Ptecla       ...    23 

Calenzano    , 

.    65 

Sesto  .     . 

.    10 

Monte  Catlni      .   30 

Castello  . 

.     .    73 

PleveaNievole  .   32 

Florence  . 

.    IB 

SerravaUe      .     .  38 

(48i  Eng.  m.) 

LIJCCA  (see  Rte.  77). 

The  whole  of  this  route  is  per- 
formed by  the  Maria  Antonia  railroad. 

Trains  leave  Lucca  3  times  a  day,  1  in 
the  morning  and  2  in  the  afternoon, 
employing  3i  hrs.  to  Florence. 

The  Bly.  runs  about  8  m.  S.  of  the 


old  post-road,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
river  as  far  as  the 

10  kil.  Forcari  Stat.  The  view  from 
here  towards  the  E.,  over  the  hilly 
country  beyond  Pcscia,  is  very  fine. 

4  kil.  Altospaccio  (Stat.),  with  a  pio- 
turesquemediajval  bell-tower,  and  from 
thence  follows  the  valley  of  the  Pescia 
river  to 

9  kil.  Pescia  Stat.  The  railway  sta- 
tion is  more  than  a  mile  from  the  town. 

PESCIA  {Inn:  Albergo  dellaPosta; 
tolerable,  and  reasonable  if  you  bar- 
gain) .  A  flourishing  and  pleasant  small 
city  (pop.  in  1856,  4788),  of  which  the 
situation  is  beautiful  in  every  direction, 
but  perhaps  most  so  when  approached 
from  the  side  of  Florence.  B  ut  whichever 
way  you  look,  the  landscape  is  filled  with 
villas,  convents,  castles,  and  towers, 
above  and  amongst  groves  of  oUves  and 
mulberries;  while  the  background  is  of 
purple  hills,  rising  in  graceful  forms. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Pescia  is  one  of 
the  parts  of  Tuscany  where  the  white 
mulberry  was  first  introduced,  it  having 
been  cultivated  here  since  1340.  The 
Duomo  has  been  modernised,  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  ancient  fa<;add 
remaimng.  Its  principal  ornament  is  a 
monument  to  Baldassare  Turrini,  by 
Raffaele  da  Montelupo,  the  disciple  of 
Michael  Angelo.  The  chapel  in  which 
it  stands  is  a  rich  specimen  of  the 
cinque-cento  style  (1451).  The  other 
churches  are  not  remarkable. 

There  are  several  manufactories  of 
paper  in  and  about  Pescia,  from  which 
large  quantities  are  annually  exported  ; 
the  water  of  the  river  Pescia  is  con- 
sidered pecidiarly  well  adapted  to  its 
iabrication.  A  great  deal  of  silk  is 
produced  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
gives  employment  to  numerous  works 
for  the  spinning  it  from  the  cocoons. 
Leather  and  felt  hats  are  also  manu- 
factured here,  and  on  the  whole,  Pescia 
is  one  of  the  most  actively  industrious 
towns  in  Tuscany. 

A  very  agreeable  road  of  22  m. 
up  the  valley  leads  from  Pescia  to 
San  Marcello,  on  the  way  to  Modena 
(Rte.  61). 
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rm^n  p*r»lkl  u>  the  po-^-maH,  puAcng 
tV  T*^**  Irttlc  ^ilk^fft  of  BoTBfo  Bng- 
ri«WK>  »t  the  fr^A  t>i  th«  |»!iarMqiie 
niD:*  of  Vtt«nf>f  eorercd  wilh  dire- 

9  liiL  JBafpn  di  M*^U  Caiim  8iai. 
The  w»tffn  fk  thw  place  hare  been  moefa 
frerpKmt^r]  oflate  year«,  the^ieaAon  com- 
m^nfing  in  Mat  and  ladttng  until  the 
trndtWe  of  Hefkemher,  danng  whicfa 
pcriofl  the  trafdler  will  find  plenty  Cff 
todfdjf  ahim^laTit  aecommodatiooD,  and 
ai  a  rerj  mr>fler»te  rate.  In  the  middle 
flge»  these  sprmgn  were  greatly  reported 
to,  but,  haring  been  neglected,  ther 
were  again  brought  into  notice  toward 
the  end  of  the  Uwt  century,  when  the 
prencni  bath-boildinga  were  erected  by 
Leopold  I,  There  are  several  springs, 
all  very  eopious.  Their  temperature 
ranges  (r<m  72  to  82*  Fahr.  They 
eontatn  rariable  quantities  of  carbonate, 
iMilphiite,  and  muriates  of  soda  and 
Mme } — name  of  the  sources  (the  Terme 
Leopoldine)  as  much  as  2  per  cent,  of 
wmmon  salt.  They  are  principally  used 
internally,  and  hare  acquired  a  great 
reputation  in  chronic  complaints  of  the 
lirer  and  rligrtstire  organs.  Some  are 
nmd  as  iMhs,  wh^jn  lu;atod  artiftcially. 

Attached  to  the  principal  sources 
is  a  large  establishment  belonging  to 
the  Or/trcmmerit,  where  lodgings  may 
be  ha<l  at  a  fixed  rate,  and  where 
there  is  also  a  ^ood  restaurant :  there 
are  sereral  lodgmg-houses  in  the  place 
and  restaurateurs  wlio  send  out  din- 
ners. The  HiMlmenio  della  Torretta, 
iiere  kcfit  by  llarsotti,  is  well  spoken 
of)  hut,  out  of  the  season,  the 
it,ranger  must  export  to  find  rery  indtf- 
ferimt  ftdoommodation,  all  the  lodging- 
houses  binng  closed.  The  town  of  Monte 
Oatini,  irom  which  the  waters  derire 
their  nnnin,  is  on  a  wood-clad  hill  about 
a  m.  to  I  ho  N.M.  It  if  a  pUoo  of  consi- 
fiorftble  antiquity,  and  derives  its  name 

^the  howi«shapod  space  or  con* 
(Ontino)  in  whi(fh  it  it  situated, 
iini  of  tho  fortifloationt  are  ex- 


teoMte  and  pietuimqae.  and  areefiona 
merooriak  of  aocimit  miStary  artrfai- 
tecture.  Here,  on  the  2dth  Ao?.  1315, 
the  Plorentinea  were  dcwnpletelT  de- 
feated by  the  eriebrated  GhiMIizie 
leader,  UguecioQe  deOa  Faggioola,  the 
lord  of  Pua  and  Lucca. 

Leavine  the  Baths,  we  approach  the 
range  of  hilb  that  boimd  the  Tal  di 
2(ieToIe  on  the  £.  On  one  of  them, 
which  is  of  a  singular  conical  form,  ia 
situated  y£&m»mmm4Mmo,  near  which  are 
some  extensire  earems  in  the  limestone 
rocks,  from  which  issue  hot  ^ivings  rerr 
efficacious  in  iheumatic  and  pwalytie 
aflbctiona. 


2kiL  Piece  a  Ifievole  Siat^  beautifiilty 

situated  near  the  foot  of  the  ascent  to 

the  Pass  of  Serraralle.     It  possesses  an 

ancient  church,  near  which  a  modem 

[  one  has  been  built  on  a  large  scale. 

I  6  kil.  SerravaUe  Stat.,  a  picturesque 
I  little  town,  on  the  carriage  -  road. 
]  Upon  the  hill  above  are  the  ruined 
;  towers  of  the  ancient  Bocca  or  castle; 
:  and  the  old  gateway  which  crosses  the 
road  answers  to  its  name  by  closing  the 
valley.  Situated  as  the  fortress  is,  be- 
tween Fistoia  and  Lucca,  it  was  a  post  of 
some  importance  in  mediaeval  warfare, 
and  withstood  many  a  hard  assault. 
The  castle  is  apparraitly  constructed 
out  of  the  ruins  of  more  ancient  build- 
ings, and  some  portions  of  the  church 
seem  to  be  as  old  as  the  12th  centy. 
A  fine  distant  view  of  Pistoia  on  tho 
E.  is  gained  from  the  summit,  and,  in 
the  opposite  direction,  of  the  rich  Yal  di 
Nicvole,  and  the  distant  group  of  the 
Pisan  lulls.  The  ground  is  here  much 
broken  with  finely  wooded  hills.  The 
pass  of  SerravaUe  is  the  lowest  point  in 
the  range  o^  Monte  Albano^  a  spur  of  the 
Tuscan  Apennines,  which  separates  the 
middle  and  lower  valleys  of  the  Amo, 
and  liigher  up  those  of  the  Ombrone 
and  Nievole.  Soon  after  crossing  the 
Nicvole,  a  deep  cutting  leads  to  the 
tunnel  of  SerravaUe,  excavated  in  the 
limostone-rock.  Emerging  from  the 
tunnel,  we  soon  pass 
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Barile  on  the  Ombrone.    As  PiBtoTia '  begun    in    1294,     and   completed    in 


is  approached  the  scenery  yaries  m 
character,  but  with  increasing  beauty 
and  fertility. 


6  kil.  PISTOIA  Stat. ;  situated  on  a 
gentle  rising  ground  near  where  the 
valley  of  the  Ombrone  opens  into  the 
plain  of  the  Amo.  {Inn :  Hdtel  de  Lon- 
dres,  situated  just  without  the  city,  and 
near  the  Ely.  Stat,  and  the  Florentine 
Gate,  is  the  best.  The  Bologna  coaeh- 
offlce  is  in  the  hotel.)  Pop.  within  the 
walls,  11,910.  Lofty  and  well-pre- 
served ramparts  surround  the  town. 
The  Medici  arms  are  conspicuously 
seen  on  the  frowning  summits  of  these 
walls :  within,  the  dtj  contains  several 
objects  of  interest.  The  streets  are  all 
thoroughly  Tuscan,  and  generally  re- 
tain their  primitive  aspect.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  space  within  the 
walls  is  occupied  by  gardens. 

The  Palazzo  Pretorio,  formerly  the 
residence  of  Podesta,  existed  from  the 
early  part  of  the  13th  centy.,  although 
much  of  the  present  edifice  dates  from 
between  1367  and  1377  ;  it  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  Italian  Gothic  applied 
to  domestic  purposes,  and  is  curiously 
ornamented  with  ancient  cressets,  and 
the  arms  of  the  former  praetors  and 
podestas.  In  the  cortile,  erected,  ac- 
cording to  the  inscription,  in  1377,  is 
the  judgment- seat  behind  a  huge  stone 
table,  from  which  sentences  of  the 
Court  of  the  Podesta  were  pronounced. 
On  the  wall  behind  the  table,  and 
above  the  seats  of  the  judges,  are  the 
following  verses : — 

**  Hie  l«cii8  odit,ainat,  panit,eon8erTat,honorat, 
Neqttitiam,  le^e9,  crimma,  jura,  probos." 

The  walls  of  the  court  in  the  Palazzo 
Pretorio  are  covered  with  frescoes, 
which  were  restored  in  1844.  They  con- 
sist principally  of  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  different  Podestas  and  Com- 
missaries who  governed  Pistoia  in  the 
name  of  the  Morentines. 

The  Palazzo  delta  Communitdf  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the   Piazza,  was 


1385.    It  is  also  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Italian-Gotliic    applied   to   civil  pur- 
poses.    This  Palazzo  preserves  memo- 
rials of  a  hero  named  Qrandonio,  who 
was  7i  braccia^  or  about   15  ft.,   in 
height,  and  who  in  the  year  1202  con- 
quered the  Balearic  Islands.     Nothing 
of  him,  it  is  true,  is  found  in  Muratori, 
Denina,  or  Sismondi;  but   the  blank 
in  their  pages  is  made  up  by  his  por- 
trait, as  large  as  life,  on  tlie  wall  of 
one  of  the  halls,  now  called  the  Camera 
degli  Avocati.     The  painting  is  exe- 
cuted in    green    fresco,   shaded  with 
brown,   much  in  the  style  of  PcmIo 
Uccello.     Beneath  are  the  verses  re- 
counting Orandonio's  deeds.     On  the 
front,  supported  by  an  iron  hand,  is 
Gfrandonio's  mace  with  a  pine-apple 
top,  which  mace  was  so  much  prized 
that  it    was    kept  in   repair   at  the 
expense  of  the  community  ;  and,  lastly, 
Qrandonio's  brazen  head,  over  wluch 
two    keys  are  suspended,    which  are 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  keys  of 
the  capital  of  the  Balearic  or  Cannibal 
Islands,  for  such  the  tradition  makes 
them.     But  the  head  is  more  probably 
that  of  Filippo  Tedici,  who  in  1322 
betrayed  Pistoia  to   Castruccio   degli 
AntelmineUi,    the    Lord    of    Lucca. 
Tedici  was  allowed  to  live  with  his 
head  upon  his  shoulders,  but  aft^er  his 
death  several  of  these  memorials  were 
put  up  on  different  public  buildings 
as   tokens    of  his   ignominy;    and  it 
is  also  said  that  the  keys  never  came 
from  the   Cannibal  Islands,   but  that 
they  are  those  of  the  prisons,  and  be- 
token the  release  of  all  the  debtors 
and  other  prisoners  by  the  alms  and 
intercession    of   the    bishop,    Andrea 
Franchi,  in  1399.    The  Palazzo,  partly 
occupied  by  public  offices,  is  a  wilder- 
ness of  great  halls,  dusty  chambers, 
and  corridors.    In  one  of  the  rooms 
connected  with  the  quartiere  del  gon- 
faUniere  are  2  ambones  of  exquisite 
workmanship  of  the  12th  or  13th  centy., 
which  werefound  inl838underthepave- 
ment  of  the  cathedral.    In  the  large 
hall,  where  the  meetings  of  the  Uif"^^ 
council  take  place,  «ixq  «^'^QE«2L'BAii 
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insCTiptions  and  some  old  paintings.  A 
number  of  curious  old  paintings  are 
dispersed  about  the  rooms,  staircases, 
and  passages. — Bv  Fra*  Paolino  is  the 
city  of  Pistoia  at  the  foot  of  the  Virgin. 
The  frescoes  by  Giovanni  di  San 
Giovanni  are  much  damaged,  but  still 
show  beauty.  In  the  centre  of  the 
building  is  a  cortile,  surrounded  by  a 
Gotliic  portico. 

The  Dwynio  has  been  built  at  various 
periods.  Fire  and  eartliquakes  had 
greatly  damaged  the  fabric,  when  in 
the  13th  centy.  it  was  enlarged  accord- 
ing to  the  designs  of  Nicolo  Pisano, 
and  incrusted  on  the  outside  and 
ornamented  within  with  black  and 
white  marbles.  The  curious  portico 
was  incrusted  in  the  same  way  in 
1311.  This  porch  contains  some 
frescoes  by  Balducci  and  Giovanni 
CAristiani,  now  damaged.  Over  the 
principal  door  is  a  good  bas-relief 
in  terra-cotta  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
surrounded  by  angels,  fruit,  and  flow- 
ers, by  Andrea  della  Bohhia.  It  was 
placed  here  in  1505,  and  was  originlly 
gilt.  The  interior  of  the  ch.  was  mo- 
demised  and  ornamented  in  wretched 
taste  in  1838  and  1839.  Massive 
columns  with  Corinthian  capitals,  a 
crypt,  and  here  and  there  a  moulding 
or  a  doorway  which  have  escaped,  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  11th  centy.,  or  per- 
haps of  an  earlier  age.  The  tribune, 
adorned  with  mosaics,  was  erected  in 
1599.  Tlie  whole  of  the  roof  is  of 
1657.  Paintings  and  sculptures  are  in 
great  variety.  Amongst  many  others, 
the  following  may  be  noticed  on  the 
l.-hand  side  of  the  high  altar:  — 
JBronzinOy  the  Resurrection,  one  of 
Ills  largest  pictures;  grand,  but  left 
imperfect.  He  contracted  in  1601 
to  paint  this  and  two  other  pic- 
tures for  the  sum  of  600  crowns, 
which  was  to  cover  all  expenses  "  ex- 
cepting ultramarine;"  but  he  did 
not  work  steadily,  and,  having  brought 
one  picture  to  its  present  state,  he  left 
it  as  it  now  stands.  In  the  Capella 
del  Sacramento  is  a  very  ancient  Ma- 
oniia  in  fresco,  now  covered  with  a 
^'i,^^Lorenzo  di  Or^t  Virgin  and 


Child  with  St.  John  and  St.  Zeno,  a  fine 
picture. — In  the  chapel  on  the  L  of  the 
choir  is  a  slab  tomb  of  Bishop  l>oiiato 
de'  Medici  (ob.  1474),  and,  on  the  wbU 
above,  his  bust  in  reUef ;  a  good  work 
by  A.  RosaeUino.  At  the  foot  is  the 
slab  which  covers  his  remains,  with 
the  ancieni  Medici  arms  in  mosaic — 
Tomb  of  Cardinal  Forteguerra,  begun 
in  1462,  the  urn  by  rerrochio,  the  rest 
of  inferior  workmanship  by  Lotti. — 
Font,  bv  Andrea  Ferrucai  da  Fiesole^ 
covered  with  sculptures,  whilst  the 
architecture  in  wliich  it  is  set  is  in  the 
finest  cinque-cento  style. 

Near  the  rt.-hand  door  is  the  inte- 
resting monument  of  Cino  da  Fisioia 
(died  1336),  equally  celebrated  as  a 
professor  of  law  and  as  a  poet.  The 
monument  has  been  attributed  to  Am- 
drea  Pisano  by  Vasari,  whilst  Cicognara 
believes  it  to  be  by  Goro  da  Siena;  it 
only  recognises  Cino  in  his  capacity  as 
a  teacher.  On  the  sarcophagus,  which 
forms  its  lower  part,  placed  beneath  a 
handsome  Gothic  canopy,  he  is  repre* 
sented  sitting  in  his  chair,  lecturing  to 
nine  students,  disposed  at  their  desks. 
At  the  end  is  a  female  figure,  supposed 
to  be  Selvaggia  Verffiolesi^  celebrated  by 
Cino  in  his  poetry.  At  the  middle  table 
two  of  the  students  are  very  dijfferently 
employed:  one  is  reading  diligently; 
this  is  Baldus,  the  learned  commen- 
tator on  civil  law:  another,  idle,  is 
intended  for  Petrarch :  both  are  said  to 
have  been  Cino's  pupils.  Above  is  an 
elegant  Gothic  canopy,  supported  by 
twisted  pillars,  beneath  which  we  see 
Cino  again  lecturing :  like  liis  compeers 
at  Padua,  he  is  represented  as  much 
larger  than  his  pupils.  The  female 
figure  is  again  repeated,  but  in  the  garb 
of  a  Boman  matron;  and  instead  of 
being  Cino's  wife,  it  is  probably  an 
allegorical  type  of  the  Boman  law.  The 
monument  was  erected,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion below  tells  us,  by  the  people  of 
Pistoia— ."Civi  suo,  B.  M."— but  it 
would  appear  that  his  remains  only 
found  their  resting-place  beneath  in 
1614,  having  been  removed  from  an- 
other part  of  the  church.  Petraroh*« 
funeral  sonnet  upon  Cino  is  curious. 
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**  Piangete,  Donne,  e  con  vol  pianga  A  more, 
Pian»ete  Amnnti  per  ciascnn  paese ; 
Poi  che  mortj  h  colui  che  tutto  in'ese 
In  fiurvi,  mentre  visse  al  mondo,  lionore. 

lo  per  me  pre;{0  il  mio  acerbo  dolore, 
Non  sian  da  lui  le  la^rime  c«*ntese, 
E  mi  sia  di  sospir  tanto  cortew 
Qtianto  bi<<Ofcna  a  dbfo^are  il  core. 

Pian^an  le  rime  aneor,  piHUuano  i  versi, 
Perche'l  nostro  amoroso  Me!»8er  Cino 
Novellamente  a'  b  da  noi  partite. 

Pianga  Pisloia,  e  i  cittadin  perversit 
Che  perdut'  lianno  si  dolce  vicino, 
E  rallegrissi  '1  delo,  ov'  ello  fe  gito." 


The  ornaments  of  the  high  altar  were 
stolen  from  the  "  Sagreatia  de"  belli 
drredi^"  by  Yanni  Fucci,  whom  Dante 
has  made  as  it  were  the  recipient  of  all 
his  antipathy  to  Pistoia  (see  Inf.^  xxiv. 
121-151)  ;  for  which  place  also,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  Petrarch  had  no  very 
good  will.  In  order  to  replace  this 
loss,  the  Pistojesi  put  up  the  sump- 
tuous Altar  of  St.  James^  removed  in 
1786  from  the  choir  to  the  chapel  on 
the  rt.  of  the  high  altar.  Composed  of 
silver,  chasing,  niello,  enamel,  and  sculp- 
ture, its  execution  occupied  artists  from 
1314  to  1466.  Of  this  altar  the  centre 
compartment  was,  after  several  years  of 
labour,  finished  by  Andrea  di  Puccio  di 
Ogidbene:  it  contains  figures  of  the  pro- 
phets and  apostles,  richly  enamelled 
and  coloured,  and  fifteen  G-ospel  and 
apocryphal  histories:  the  ornaments 
are  in  fine  and  florid  Gothic.  Another 
portion,  the  lateral  compartment  on 
the  rt,,  is  probably  by  Maestro  Pietro 
di  San  lAonardo  of  Florence,  between 
1355  and  1364.  These  are  histories 
from  the  Old  Testament.  The  bosses 
are  enamelled  with  rich  colours  also, 
and  in  an  elaborate  style.  The  third 
portion,  on  the  1.,  is  by  Lionardo  de 
8er  Qiovannif  a  scholar  of  Orgagna, 
finished  between  1366  and  1371,  and 
represents  events  of  the  life  of  St. 
James,  the  last  tablet  the  translation 
of  his  reUcs  to  Compostella.  The  shrine 
of  St.  Otho  and  the  several  statues  are 
partly  by  Pietro  di  Arrigo^  a  German 
settled  at  Pistoia  between  1387  and 
1390;  partly,  by  Prunelleschi,  whose 
bust  of  one  of  the  prophets  is  of  great 
beau^;  and  the  last  figures,  Angels 
pod  oaints  with  Tabenuu^les,  are  the 


production  of  Nqfl'i  di  JButo,  a  Floren- 
tine, and  Atto  di  Pietro  Braccini  of 
Pistoia,  who  worked  till  1398.  These 
were  the  principal  artists,  but  many 
others  contributed  to  the  work.  They 
of  course  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  style. 
As  to  design,  after  those  o£ Brunelleschi, 
Lionardo' B  are  the  best;  some  parts 
are  chased,  others  chiselled  out  of  the 
solid  silver. 

Although  the  sacristy  has  been  de- 
spoiled since  the  days  of  Vanni 
Fucci,  it  still  contains  several  curious 
specimens  of  ancient  goldsmiths'  work. 
Here  is  deposited  an  ancient  sepulchral 
urn  of  Roman  workmanship,  which  for 
many  centuries  held  the  bones  of  St. 
Felix.  There  are  some  good  bas-rehefs 
round  the  baptismal  font  by  the  scliool 
of  B.  da  Rovezzano,  representing  the 
Baptism  and  Decollation  of  St.  John. 

The  campanile  was  originally  a  don" 
Jon  tower,  and  connected  with  some  of 
the  old  municipal  buildings.  It  was 
then  called  the  Torre  delPodestd;  and 
many  of  the  armorial  shields  of  the 
Podest^  are  yet  remaining  upon  the 
walls.  CHovanui  Pisano  adapted  it  to 
its  present  purpose,  adding  three  tiers 
of  arches,  filled  up  above  the  line  of 
the  capitals  with  black  and  wliite  mo- 
saic, and  a  lofty  pyramidal  spire. 

The  Baptistery  opposite  the  cathe- 
dral, called  San  Giovanni  Rotondo 
although  an  octagon  in  shape,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  Andrea 
Pisano  about  1337.  The  exterior  is 
Italian- Gt>thic ;  it  was  completed  some 
years  later  by  Cellino  di  Nese.  It  is  of 
black  and  white  marble  in  alternate 
layers.  Several  sculptures  of  the  Pisan 
school  are  over  the  doorways.  On  the 
1.  of  the  entrance  is  a  very  handsome 
pulpit  opening  into  the  Piazza,  from 
which  sermons  were  preached  to  the 
out-door  multitude. .  The  interior  of 
the  Baptistery  is  bare,  and  without 
decoration;  the  large  square  font  in 
the  centre  is  older  than  the  present 
building,  probably  of  1256  and  by 
Bointadoso. 

The  ancient  palace  of  the  bishops  is 
now  used  for  other  purposes,  but  its 
Gothic   outline    remaina  .xiew^    ^ 
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altered.  The  sbields  of  the  prelates 
continue  to  adorn  the  exterior. 

Pisto'ia  still  retains  many  of  its  an- 
cient churches.  They  are  generally  of 
importance  in  the  history  of  mediseyal 
architecture  and  sculpture.  We  shall 
briefly  notice  those  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  traveller  interested  in 
such  inquiries. 

Ch.  of  Sanf  Andrea,  an  interesting 
church,  supposed  to  have  been  the  ori- 
ginal cathedral.  The  architrave  of  the 
principal  portal,  of  curious  sculpture, 
represents  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 
It  is  the  work  of  Chtiamonte,  and  his 
brother  Adeodato,  as  appears  from  the 
inscription,  "  Fecit  hoc  opus  Grua- 
mons  magister  bon  [us]  et  Adod  frater 
ejus."  It  may  be  strongly  suspected 
that  the  epithet  given  to  the  "  good 
master"  has  transformed  him  into 
"  Magister  Bonus"  in  the  pages  of  the 
historians  of  other  churches.  Some  of 
the  fine  old  work  has  been  cut  away. 
The  fa9ade  has  been  spoiled  by  the 
tasteless  modem  gallery  erected  over  it. 
On  one  of  the  columns  is  seen  a  mask 
in  black  marble,  supposed  to  be  another 
of  the  several  heads  of  Tedici,  stuck  up 
in  different  ps^s  of  the  city,  after  his 
treason.  The  nave  of  the  ch.  is  unu- 
sually narrow.  The  pulpit  is  by  Gio- 
vanni da  Pisa  (executed  1298-1301),  a 
close  copy,  in  the  general  plan,  of  the 
pulpit  executed  by  his  father  at  Pisa. 
It  is  of  an  hexagonal  form,  having  bas- 
reliefs  on  five  of  its  sides.  The  sub- 
jects are,  the  Nativity,  the  Wise  Men's 
Offering,  the  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents, the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Last 
Judgment.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Cicog- 
nara  that,  though  the  pulpit  of  Pisa 
has  more  reputation,  this  has  greater 
merit.  The  relief  is  bold:  the  ^ye 
compartments  include  148  figures,  and 
the  whole  is    in    good  preservation. 

7  columns  of  red  marble  support  it, 

8  of  which  rest  on  figures  of  a  lioness 
with  her  cubs,  the  others  on  a  lion 
tearing  a  horse,  on  a  kneeling  human 
figiure,  and  the  central  one  upon  a 
group  of  eagles  and  a  winged  lion.  The 
^gures  at  the  five  angles  of  the  pulpit 

ce  very  fine. 


Ch,  of  San  JSartolommeo  in  Pantano, 
in  the  Lombard  style,  with  5  rude  Co- 
rinthian arches  in  front.  Rodolphinus, 
the  architect,  has  inscribed  his  name, 
with  the  date  1167,  upon  the  fiigade. 
On  the  architrave  over  the  principal 
doorway  is  sculptured  our  Lord  sendmg 
forth  the  Apostles  to  convert  mankind. 
The  pulpit  is  by  Ouido  da  Como  (1250), 
"  and  is  very  archaic  in  manner  and 
very  barbarous,  though  quaint  and  in- 
teresting. It  is  supported  by  a  figure 
with  its  hands  on  its  knees,  in  a  skull- 
cap ;  and  by  two  beasts,  one  a  lioness 
suckling  a  cub,  the  other  a  lion 
standing  over  a  winged  dragon,  who 
bites  his  lip — a  frequent  incident  oo- 
curring  at  Parma,  Lucca,  and  in  other 
Eomanesque  buildings." — R. 

Ch.  of  San  Domenico,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Dominicans,  completed 
in  1380.  Not  remarkable  for  its  archi- 
tecture, but  containing  several  valuable 
objects  of  art. — Tomb  of  Mlippo  Lax- 
zari,  a  celebrated  legist,  who  died  in 
1412,  but  whose  monument  was  not 
raised  tiU  1464.  It  is  the  work  of  Per- 
nardo  Possellini.  The  usual  bas-reliefe, 
representing  the  master  teaching,  are  in 
very  low  reUef ;  the  recumbent  statue  has 
simphcity  and  elegance. — Tomb  of  Fra 
Pancrazio,  a  Dominican  monk,  raised 
by  the  people  of  Pistoia  in  1457. — Pos- 
jngliosi  Chapel :  a  miracle  attributed  to 
San  Carlo  Borromeo,  by  Jacopo  da  Pirn- 
poli.  There  are  several  monuments  of 
the  Bospigliosi  family,  who  came  ori- 
ginally from  Pistoia,  in  this  chapel. — 
CeUeai  Chapel :  St.  Dominick  receiving 
the  Bosary  from  the  Virgin,  by  Oristo* 
faro  Allori.  In  the  background  (lie 
painter  has  introduced  his  own  por- 
trait, in  the  act  of  receiving  payment 
for  the  picture  from  the  Sacristan. — 
Melcmi  Chapel:  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  painted  by  P^a*  Paolino  in  1589, 
rather  flat  in  effect. — Papagalli  Chapel: 
a  Crucifixion,  by  Fra^  Paolino,  in  which 
the  Virgin  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  tha 
latter  a  fine  figure,  are  introduced.  By 
him,  also,  in  the  choir,  is  a  Virgin  sur- 
rounded by  Saints,  careftilly  executed. 
— Ghirl€mdaio:  St.  Sebastian,  a  verr 
fine  painting,  but  unskilfully  retouchecL 
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The  extensive  cloiBtert  are  painted  by 
Sebtutiano  Veronese  and  others  (1596). 

Ch.  of  San  Francesco,  TBiBed  in  1294, 
a  spacious  building.  The  architecture 
(where  it  remains  unaltered)  is  ItaUan- 
6k>thic.  It  contains  some  paintings 
of  merit. — Arrighi  Chapel :  the  Purifi- 
cation of  the  Virgin,  by  Poppi,  which 
obtained  great  praise  from  Borghini, 
and  the  best  contemporary  judges. 
Francesco  Morandi,  sumamed  Poppi 
(flourished  after  1668),  was  a  scholar 
of  Vasari.  He  has  signed  the  picture 
with  the  letters  P.  P.  P.,  Poppi  pinxit 
Pistorii.  It  has  been  damaged  by 
cleaning. — Sozzifanti  Chapel:  the  Re- 
surrection of  Lazarus,  by  Bronzino. 
The  painter  has  introduced  an  ex- 
pressiye  portrait  of  the  friar  by  whom 
it  was  presented.  In  the  chapter-hall 
are  some  frescoes,  attributed  to  Puccio 
di  Pietro,  of  considerable  interest.  Be- 
fore the  high  altar  is  the  handsome 
slab  tombstone  of  Magister  Thomas  de 
Weston,  an  EngUshman,  Doctor  legum, 
qui  obiii  anno  1408,  similar  to  those  in 
Santa  Ooce,  at  Florence,  of  the  same 
period. 

San  CHovanni  FvangeHsta,  called 
also,  from  its  ancient  situation,  S.  Oiov. 
Fuor  Civitas,  a  Lombard  building, 
with  circular  arches  tier  above  tier. 
Some  suppose  that  the  architect  was 
Ch^amons,  or  Ghruamonte,  1166,  who 
has  inscribed  his  name  in  the  arehi- 
trare  of  the  side  door,  upon  which 
is  a  bas-relief  of  the  Last  Supper. 
At  the  farther  end  of  the  church 
pointed  arches  appear.  The  pulpit  is 
of  the  close  of  the  13th  centy.  The 
seulptures  are  beautifully  designed  and 
carefully  worked.  They  represent,  be- 
sides a  profusion  of  other  decorations 
and  imagery,  ten  Scripture  histories,  of 
which  the  finest  is  a  Deposition  from 
the  Cross.  The  artist  is  not  exactly 
^own  :  some  attribute  it  to  G^- 
vemni  Pisano ;  Vasari  to  a  nameless 
Qermaa.  The  beautiftd  basin  for  holy 
water  is  certainly  by  Giovanni.  It  is 
supported  by  tln-ee  of  the  theological 
virtues,  Temperance,  Prudence,  and 
Justice,  the  same  attributes  as  we  shall 
xaeet  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa. 


Ch.  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Orazie,  com- 
pleted from  the  designs  of  Jlioni,  in 
1535,  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance. 
Amongst  the  paintings  are,  the  Virgin, 
St.  Catherine,  and  St.  Jerome,  by  Fra* 
Paolino ;  —  and  another  Virgin  and 
Saints,  by  Lorenzo  de  Credi.  Vasari 
mentions  this  as  one  of  the  best  pictures 
in  Pistoi'a. 

Ch.  of  Santa  Maria  delV  Umilitct ;  a 
fine  building,  begun  from  the  designs  and 
imder  the  direction  of  Vitonif  a  pupil 
of  Bramante,  in  1509,  in  the  best  style 
of  the  Renaissance.  It  is  an  octagon, 
and  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Vitoni 
designed  a  cupola,  which  was  exe- 
cuted by  Vasari,  who  took  much  credit 
to  himself  for  this  portion  of  the 
structure.  But  he  departed  from  the 
designs  of  Vitoni,  and  added  the  objec- 
tionable attic,  and  the  vaulting  was  so 
unskilfully  constructed  that  it  became 
necessary  to  secure  the  cupola  by  iron 
chains.  No  one  could  give  better  ad- 
vice than  Vasari;  but,  as  an  Italian 
proverb  says,  ^^del  detto  al  fatto,  ha 
grari  tratto**  The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  by  Vasari,  has  been  damaged  by 
injudicious  retouching.  The  atrium  of 
the  church,  which  is  finished  according 
to  the  original  design,  is  fine ;  the  wall 
is  covered  with  indifferent  frescoes. 

Ch.  of  San  Paolo.  The  front  of  this 
church  was  bmlt  about  1136,  but  has 
later  additions,  and  is  singular  and 
striking.  Ii  is  of  Verde  di  Prato  (dark 
green  serpentine)  and  of  a  grey  lime- 
stone :  it  has  lofty  circular  arches,  with 
a  beautiftil  G-othic  range  above.  The 
great  portal  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
signed by  Giovanni  Pisano  ;  it  shows  a 
marked  adaptation  ofRoman  ornaments, 
and  bears  the  date  of  1323.  Above  the 
highly-ornamented  entrance  is  a  statue 
of  St.  Paid,  bearing  the  inscription  of 
Magr.  Jacobeus,  1302,  with  an  angel 
on  each  side.  Below  are  four  pointed 
arches,  in  each  of  which  is  a  sar- 
cophagus, charged  with  a  cross  be- 
tween armorial  shields,  all  of  one 
pattern,  a  monumental  decoration  cha- 
racteristic of  medieeval  Tuscany.  The 
painting  over  the  high  alt«r,  a  Virm- 
and  Saints,  among^st  TwVas^  V>aa  «w 
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has  introdaced  (as  it  is  supposed)  a 
portrait  of  Savonarola,  is  by  Fra*  Poo- 
lino.  This  picture,  which  is  quoted  by 
Vasari,  lias  suffered  from  unskUful 
repainting ;  but  the  female  figures  are 
very  graceful,  and  the  colouring  free 
and  transparent.  This  beautiful  cli. 
has  recently  undergone  a  thorough  re- 
pair, and  is  one  of  the  first  objects  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  traveller  on 
entering  this  interesting  medifieval  city. 

Ch.  of  San  Pier  Maggiore;  much 
altered.  The  front,  which  has  suffered 
least,  is  in  the  style  of  the  Pisani.  The 
curious  architrave  of  the  principal 
door,  supposed  to  be  by  Maestro 
Buono,  represents  Christ  delivering 
the  keys  to  St.  Peter,  with  sundry 
Saints  and  Apostles,  the  latter  being 
figures  in  white  marble,  separated  by 
columns  of  black  stone.  It  contains 
a  fine  Qhirlandaio,  much  injured  by 
time  :  a  Virgin  and  Saints. 

Ch.  of  San  Salvaiore ;  erected,  as 
appears  by  an  inscription  on  the  facade, 
in  1270,  by  Maestro  Buono  and  Jacopo 
SquarcionCf  and  since  partly  altered. 
On  either  side  of  the  principal  door- 
way are  figures  of  St.  Michael  the 
Archangel  and  King  David,  as  de- 
fenders of  the  Church.  According  to  a 
very  old  tradition,  Catiline  was  buried 
here. 

Amongst  the  remaining  objects  of 
interest  in  Pistoia  the  following  may  be 
noted :  Ospedale  del  Ceppo,  an  ancient 
hospital,  K)unded  in  1218.  The  build- 
ing has  been  modernised;  its  chapel 
has  been  converted  into  a  ward  for 
the  sick,  and  many  of  the  works  of 
art  belonging  to  the  establishment 
alienated  or  destroved.  Its  present 
pride  is  the  frieze  oi  coloured  earthen- 
ware by  CHovanni  della  Robbia^  assisted 
by  his  brothers  Luca  and  Oirolamo, 
about  1535.  It  represents  the  seven 
works  of  mercy :  clothing  the  naked ; 
—  hospitaUty  to  the  stranger ;  — 
tending  the  sick; — visiting  the  pri- 
soner ; — burying  the  dead ; — feeding 
the  hungry ; — comforting  the  afflicted. 
Friars,  in  white  garment-s  and  with 
black  scapularies,  are  represented  as 
fulfilling  all  these  oillces.    There  are 


also  some  good  gproups,  surrounded  by 
handsome  festoons  of  flowers  and 
fruits,  in  circular  lunettes  under  the 
frieze,  by  L.  della  Rohbia ;  the  Annuii' 
ciation,  the  Salutation  of  the  Yirgin, 
&c. ;  they  bear  the  date  of  1525.  If  the 
traveller  has  arrived  from  beyond  the 
Alps  this  will  be  the  first  iJa  Robbia 
work  which  he  will  see,  for  there  arc 
few  specimens  to  be  found  out  of  Tus- 
cany. 

The  Palazzo  Vescovile  (near  thf 
Lucca  gate),  the  present  episcopaj 
palace,  was  built  in  1787,  when  the 
see  was  filled  by  the  great  and  mucli 
calumniated  reformer  of  ecclesiastical 
and  monastic  abuses  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, Scipione  Ricci.  It  is  a  handsome 
building,  in  a  good  Italian  style,  and 
was  designed  by  the  Pistojese  architect 
Ciardi. 

Palazzo  Panciatichi,  now  del  Bal\ 
Cellesi  (near  S.  Giov.  Evangelista),  o: 
the  16th  century ;  a  memorial  of  oim 
of  the  most  poweriul  families  of  me< 
diseval  Pistoia. 

Palazzo  Cancellieriy  another  build 
ing  of  the  same  description.  It  wai 
from  the  dissensions  between  twc 
branches  of  this  family  that  the  fiaotionf 
of  the  Bianchi  and  the  Neri  arose  iz 
the  year  1296.  The  Cancellieri  wew 
Guelphs ;  and  for  some  Uttle  time  botl 
the  derivative  factions  called  themselvei 
of  that  party.  But  the  Neri  became 
ultra,  whilst  the  Bianchi  veered  aboul 
into  very  moderate  Guelphs,  with  s 
Ghibelline  tendency. 

Biblioteca  Fabbroniana,  an  excellent 
library,  founded  by  Cardinal  Fabbroni 
There  are  some  valuable  ecclesiastica 
manuscripts  in  it. 

Bibliotheca  Fortiguerray  bequeathec 
by  the  cardinal  of  that  name  to  hif 
native  town,  contains  about  12,0(X 
volumes,  chiefly  on  legal  subjects.  It 
has  a  few  MSS. ;  amongst  others,  i 
Homer,  of  the  12th  century.  It  ii 
placed  in  a  large  room  in  the  college 
and  is  open  to  the  pubUc  daily. 

Pistols  were  first  manufactured  ii 
Pistoia  laferrigna^  where  the  manufao* 
tory  of  articles  in  iron,  once  so  cele- 
brated, is  still  carried  on.    But  the  Pi» 
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tojesi  no  longer  are  distinguished  for 
the  fabrication  of  the  weapons  whose 
appellation  is  deriyed  from  their  city. 
Musket-barrels  and  tolerable  cutloiy 
are,  howeyer,  still  manufactured.  Great 
quantities  of  nails  are  made,  and  the 
persons  employed  in  the  trade  form, 
as  it  were,  a  separate  race,  of  a  bravo 
and  determined  character,  and  have 
always  played  a  part  in  every  po- 
pular movement.  A  good  deal  of 
iron  wire  is  also  made  here,  and  there 
is  a  manufactory  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments. There  are  also  two  celebrated 
organbuilders,  and  some  makers  of 
other  musical  instruments. 


The  rly.  from  Pistoia  to  Bologna 
is  now  in  active  progress ;  it  will  be 
opened  in  its  whole  extent  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1864. 

About  a  mile  b^ond  the  town,  on 
the  rt.  of  the  road  leading  to  Bologna, 
is  the  Villa  Puccini,  which  is  worth 
a  visit:  the  grounds  are  handsomely 
laid  out,  and  the  situation  agreeable. 
In  the  principal  Casino  are  some  works 
of  art  and  productions  of  modem 
painters  illustrative  of  Italian  history  : 
of  the  former  a  beautiful  group  of 
Orphan  Children,  by  Pampaloni,  with 
the  following  touching  inscription : — 

"  Furono  flgll, 
Adesso  non  rimane  loro  che  la  speransa  diDio." 

In  one  of  the  halls  is  preserved  the 
sword  of  Castruccio,  presented  to  tlie 
late  owner,  with  a  patriotic  letter,  by 
the  celebrated  writer  Guerazzi. 

The  owner  of  these  beautiful  grounds 
left  them  and  all  hia  property  to  sup- 
port an  Orphan  Asylum  and  other 
charities  in  his  native  city. 

There  is  a  carriage-road  over  the 
Apennines  from  Pistoia  to  Modena 
(Handbook  of  N.  Italif,  Rte.  51), 
made  by  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  I., 
in  1784,  passing  through  8,  Marcello, 
JPieve  a  Fela^Oj  and  Faullo.  The 
distance  is  about  90  m.  It  is  well 
laid  out,  and  in  excellent  repair  on  the 
Tuscan  side  ;  but,  on  crossing  the  fron- 
tier to  the  Modena  side,  an  immediate 


change  is  visible,  and  it  becomes  rough 
and  neglected.  There  are  no  post- 
stations  on  it,  and  the  inns  are  very  in- 
different. Carriages  run  daily  between 
Pistoia  and  S.  Marcello  (the  distance  is 
called  18  m.),  and  a  public  conveyance 
from  the  Rlwy.  etat.  at  Pracchia.  S. 
Marcello  is  a  small  thriving  town  with 
several  paper-mills.  From  S.  Marcello 
to  the  summit  of  the  Abbetone  pass  is 
13  m.,  and  thence  to  Pieve  a  Pclago  8 
m.  The  road  crosses  the  Lima,  the 
stream  which  runs  by  tlie  baths  of 
Lucca,  at  a  small  village  called  Ponte 
di  Lima.  The  former  frontier  between 
Tuscany  and  Modena  is  marked  by  two 
pyramids.  A  milestone,  close  to  the 
frontier,  is  marked  69  m.  to  Modena. 
Before  reaching  Pieve  a  Pelar/o  the 
small  town  of  Fiumalbo  is  passed  on 
the  rt.  It  contains  an  indifferent 
inn.  The  Posta  at  Pieve  a  Pelago  is  a 
wretched  place.  Oi  Barigazzo^  8  m. 
beyond,  the  same  may  be  said.  At  Paul- 
loy  called  also  Pavullo,  which  is  16  m. 
farther,  the  Posta  is  somewhat  better. 
About  10  ra.  before  reaching  Paullo 
(which  is  30  m.  from  Modena)  the  road 
becomes  very  bad.  The  descent  to 
the  plain  is  long,  but  nowhere  steep. 
Part  of  this  road  is  carried  along  the 
ridge  of  a  spur  of  the  Apennines, 
with  a  deep  glen  on  each  side.  The 
view  hence  across  the  plain,  with  a 
foreground  of  wooded  and  cultivated 
hills,  and  studded  with  churches, 
castles,  and  towns,  is  very  beautiful. 
At  about  12i  m.  from  Paullo,  on 
the  rt.  hand,  at  Montardoncino,  is  an 
inn,  a  single  house,  said  to  be  toler- 
able; and  near  Maranello^  18  m.  from 
Paullo,  on  the  1.,  just  before  crossing  a 
small  bridge,  is  another,  with  three  or 
four  tolerable  rooms.  Persons  can 
reach  Modena  with  the  same  horses 
in  2  days,  sleeping  the  first  night  at 
Pelago. 

It  has  by  some  been  considered  pro- 
bable that  it  was  by  this  pass,  then  un- 
known to  the  Romans,  tliat  Hannibal 
crossed  the  Apennines,  when  he  out- 
manceuvred  the  Roman  generals,  posted 
at  Lucca,  Arezzo,  and  Rimini,  and 
advanced  into  Etruria^  -^t«s\o\)a  \a  >^ 
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battle  at  Thrasymene  5  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  Carthaginian  general 
entered  Etruria  by  Pontremoli  and  the 
Cisa  pass,  which  the  road  between  that 
town  and  Parma  now  crosses.  (See 
N.  Italy,  Rte.  43.) 


"PISTOIA  TO  FLOEEKCE. 

The  Maria  Antonia  Railway  con- 
nects Pistoia  with  Florence.  Trains 
start  5  times  a  day  in  summer,  and  4 
in  winter,  performing  the  journey  in 
an  hour  and  10  minutes.  The  Rail- 
road runs  parallel  to  the  old  post-road, 
through  a  lovely  country,  at  the  foot  of 
the  last  declivities  of  the  Apennines. 

Besides  the  railway  there  is  a  good 
oarriage-road  through  Brozzi  and  San 
Donato. 

8  kil.  San  Fiero  Stat.,  near  the  base 
of  the  hills,  in  a  fertile  district.  About 
2  m.  to  the  1.  of  this  station  is  the 
castle  of  Monte  Murlo ;  it  will  well  re- 
pay the  pedestrian  for  a  visit :  he  can 
proceed  there  by  a  good  road,  and  from 
thence  to  Prato,  along  the  base  of 
Monteferrato,  where,  if  geologically  in- 
clined, he  will  find  much  to  interest 
him.  The  castle  of  Monte  Murlo  is 
celebrated  in  Tuscan  history  as  the 
scene  of  the  last  attempt  of  the  partisans 
of  the  expiring  republic  to  upset  the 
power  of  the  G-rand-ducal  Medicis.  In 
1537,  the  repubhcans,  led  by  Baccio 
Valori  and  Filippo  Strozzi,  were  sur- 
prised in  this  stronghold  by  the  grand- 
ducal  forces.  The  castle,  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  the  military  architecture  of 
the  period  (13th  century),  now  belongs 
to  the  Count  della  Gherardesca,  the 
descendant  of  the  ill-fated  Conte  UgO' 
lino. 

8  kil.  PRATO  (Stat.).  Pop.  11,370. 
(Inn :  La  Posta.)  A  pleasant  town, 
surrounded  by  high  walls,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  mountain-valley  of  the  Bi- 
senzio  into  the  plain  of  the  Amo,  and  of 
which  the  principal  ornament  is  the 
group  of  the  XhtomOt  with  its  campa- 


nile, and  the  buUdings  surrotuidhig 
the  square  in  which  it  stands. 

The  Duomo  is  of  the  12th  and  partly 
of  the  16th  century.  Tlie  facade  was 
completed  about  1450.  Within  and 
without  the  building  is  inlaid  in  stripes 
of  black  and  green  serpentine,  from  the 
neighbouring  Monteferrato,  alternating 
with  greyish  limestone.  From  one 
comer  of  the  fa9ade  projects  the  cele- 
brated pulpit,  or  balcony,  by  Dona- 
iello,  and  from  which  the  relic  pre- 
served in  the  church,  the  aaera  cintola, 
the  girdle  of  the  Virgin,  was  exposed  to 
the  veneration  of  the  multitude.  In 
the  seven  compartments  of  bas-reliefs 
he  has  sculptured  beautiful  groups  of 
children,  supporting  festoons.  He  was 
paid  25  florins  of  gold  for  each  com- 
partment. Over  the  principal  doorway 
is  a  good  specimen  by  Luca  della  Mob- 
bia,  the  Virgin  between  St.  Stephen  and 
St.  Lawrence. 

Within,  some  of  the  windows  of  the 
choir  are  pointed ;  these,  with  the 
columns  and  capitals  of  the  E.  end, 
were  executed  about  1320,  when  this 
part  of  the  church  was  enlarged  by 
GHov.  Pisano,  The  rest  of  the  interior, 
including  the  columns  of  serpentine  and 
the  arches  of  the  nave,  belongs  to  the 
original  structure  of  the  12th  cen" 
tury.  There  is  a  fine  painted-glass 
window.  The  paintings  by  Fr<^  Mlippo 
lAppi  in  the  choir  are  the  most  valu- 
able of  his  works.  They  have  been  care- 
fully restored  by  Marini,  an  artist  of 
Prato.  The  compartments  represent- 
ing the  Exposition  of  the  Body  of  St. 
Stephen,  with  many  figures,  evidently 
portraits,  and  Herodias  dancing  before 
Herod,  are  the  best.  Opposite  are  the 
Benediction  of  St.  Stephen  and  his 
Interment.  In  the  latter  are  introduced 
two  fine  figures — a  bishop  reading  the 
service,  and  another  figure  with  a  red 
beretta :  one  of  these  is  said  to  be  the 
painter,  and  another  his  disciple  Fra* 
Diamante.  Other  compartments  con- 
tinue the  history  of  St.  Stephen.  The 
crucifix  of  bronze,  on  the  high  altar,  is 
by  Pietro  Tacca.  The  chapel  of  the 
Sacra  Cintola  is  separated  from  the 
nave  by  a  bronze  screen  curiously  en- 
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grayed  and  chiBelled,  from  the  designs 
oi  Brunelletehi,  This  chapel  is  covered 
with  frescoes,  bj  Agnolo  Gaddi  (about 
1395),  representing  legends  in  the 
life  of  the  Virgin.  On  removing  the 
whitewash  in  some  other  of  the  chapels 
firesooes  of  the  school  of  Giotto  have 
hetfD.  discovered.  The  small  statue 
of  the  Virgin,  on  the  altar,  is  by 
Oiov.  JPuetno,  Above  the  door  of  the 
sacristy  is  the  monument  of  Carlo  de' 
Medicis,  natural  son  of  Cosimo  Pater 
Patritt,  and  dean  of  this  church,  by 
Vieenzio  Dcmii,  1566.  Over  the  prin- 
cipal door  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  Virgin 
giving  the  Cintola  to  St.  Thomas,  by 
Ridolfo  Ohirlandaio ;  and  in  side  cha- 
pels the  G-uardian  Angel,  by  Ctirlo 
Dolce;  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  by 
Mekug, 

The  circular  pulpit,  by  Jfino  da 
MetoUy  is  in  a  beautiful  cinque-cento 
atyle.  It  rests  upon  a  curious  base  of 
sphinxes  with  serpents'  tails.  The  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Stephen  is  the  best  com- 
partment :  that  of  the  Decollation  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  is  unfinished — left  so, 
it  is  supposed,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  the  aHist. 

Tlie  campanile,  in  the  Italian  Gothic 
style,  with  4  remarkably  large  Perp. 
windows  in  the  upper  story,  is  attri- 
buted to  CHov,  Fiacmo, 

The  Ch.  of  La  Madonna  delle  Carceriy 
begun  in  1492,  from  the  designs  of 
QMiano  di  8a»^  Oallo.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  beautiful 
centre  cupola.  The  handsome  high 
altar  is  by  his  brother  Antonio  di  San 
GaUo, 

The  Palaxzo  Pretorio^  formerly  del 
Popolo,  has  been  converted  into  a 
prison.  This  building  was  originally 
the  Palace  of  the  Guelph  family  of 
Chuazzagfliotri, 

There  is  a  small  collection  of  paint- 
ings, the  Qalleria  Mmiicvpaley  brought 
from  suppressed  churches.  Worthy  of 
notice  are  Nos.  IV.  and  VI.,  a  Virgin 
enthroned  and  several  Saints,  by  Gio- 
vanni da  Milano. 

A  good  deal  of  coarse  woollen  cloth 
is  manufactured  at  Prato;  there  are 
several  manufactories  of  red  Turkish 


caps  for  the  Levant  market,  and  for 
which  Prato  has  long  been  celebrated  ; 
and  a  large  establishment  belonging  to 
the  London  house  of  Vyse  and  Co.,  for 
the  preparation  of  straw  plait,  which  is 
made  chiefly  in  their  houses  by  the 
peasantry  of  the  surrounding  country, 
of  whom  3000  are  said  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

The  CoUegio  Cicognini,  with  a  fine 
Italian  front,  formerly  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jesuits.  Since  their  suppression 
it  has  become  a  college  for  laymen,  liav- 
ing  a  clergyman  for  its  rector  or  head. 

pThe  geologist  will  find  much  to 
attract  his  attention  in  the  vicinity  of 
Prato.  3  m.  N.W.  of  the  town  is  the 
group  of  serpentine  hills  of  Montefer- 
rato,  one  of  the  best  localities  in  cen- 
tral Italy  for  the  study  of  this  class 
of  eruptive  rocks,  ana  of  the  meta- 
morphism  produced  by  them  on  the 
surroimding  stratified  deposits.  The 
road  to  Monteferrato  passes  out  of  tlie 
Bisenzio  gate,  near  the  railway  station. 
1  m.  beyond  this,  another  on  the  1. 
leads  to  the  foot  of  the  principal  peak, 
where  the  contact  of  the  serpentine 
limestone  and  sandstone,  the  latter 
converted  into  red  jasper,  may  be  well 
seen.  Crossing  from  here  to  Figline, 
about  a  mUe  farther  to  the  N.E., 
will  be  seen  the  Diallage  rock,  in 
which  extensive  quarries  are  opened 
above  the  village ;  and  along  the  base 
of  the  hill  may  be  seen  frequent  meta- 
morphisms  of  the  secondary  strata  into 
jasper.  The  diaUage  rock  (granitone) 
is  much  employed  in  Tuscany  for  mill- 
stones. Higher  up  the  hiQ  are  the 
quarries  of  serpentine  (Verde  di  Prato), 
so  extensively  used  as  black  marble 
in  the  construction  of  the  mediseval 
churches  of  Florence,  Pistoia,  Pisa,  &c. 
A  walk  of  an  hour  across  the  col  of  La 
Ceretta  leads  from  Figline  to  the  cop- 
per-smelting works  of  La  Briglia  in  the 
valley  of  the  Bisenzio,  well  worthy  of  a 
visit.  The  ores  are  brought  from  the 
mines  of  La  Cava,  near  Monte  Catini, 
W.  of  Volterra.  The  establishment, 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Sloane  and  Hall, 
English  gentlemen,  is  very  prosperous 
and  produces  nearly  300  ^orasi  q>\  tkv^ 
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atimialty.  A  good  carriage-road  of  4  m.  I 
aJong  the  ri,  bank  of  the  Bisenzio  wiU  ' 
bring  the  tourii»t  back  to  Prato.] 

The  walU  of  Prato  are  fine:   the* 
Ccutello    deir   Imperatore   was   built 
bjr  the  Ohibellinetf  for  the  purpose  of : 
•upporting  the  cause  of  Frederick  II.    ! 

Th<jre  are  twro  carriage-roads  from ; 
Prato  to  Florence,  the  most  interesting ; 
through    Sesto,    Quinto,    Quarto,    to 
Ponte  a    Kifredi,   passing  under  the 
hills,  and  rxiiOT  the  Villa  of  la  Petraja, 
cckbrated  for  its  floWer-gardens ;   and 
the  other  by  Campi,  a  flourishing  borgo 
on  the  river  BUenzio.   Campihas  a  fine  j 
old  machicolated  castle.    The  Cata  del  \ 
Comune  is  curiously  carved  with  thei 
armorial  bearings  of  the  magistrates.  | 
The  church  of  S.  Crenpi,  of  the  12th ; 
century,  has  been  disfigured  by  white- 
wash and  alterations,  so  that  its  ori- 
ginal   features    can    hardly    be     dis- 
covered ;  but  since  the  opening  of  the 
Rly.  few  persons  will  follow  either  of 
these  routes. 

The  Bail  way  Stations  between  Prato 
and  Florence  are  the  following : 

6  kil.  Calenzano  Stat. 

6  kil.  Sesto  Stat.  Near  this  on  the 
1.  is  La  Doccia,  a  villa  of  the  Marquis 
Qinori,  annexed  to  which  is  an  exten- 
sive china  manufactory.  The  hill  at  the 
base  of  which  it  stands  is  the  Monte 
Morello,  the  highest  peak  (2812  Fr.ft.) 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence. 

3  kil.  Castello  Stat.,  near  the  Villa 
of  la  Petraja. 

6  kil.  Florence.  (Route  80.)  The 
general  Railway  Stat,  is  just  within 
the  walls,  and  behind  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella. 
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LEGHOBN    TO    FIX>BSKCS,    BY    PISA^ 
POXTESS&A,  AVJ)  EMPOLI — BAIL. 


KIL. 

Pisa   .     . 

.     19 

Navacchio 

.     26 

Ca>cina    . 

.     .     31 

Pontedera 

.     39 

LaUutta 

.     42 

San  Romano 

.     60 

San  Pierino  . 

Empoli    . 
Montelnpo    . 


Son  Donnino. 
Florence .     . 
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5  trains  daily:  by  ordinary  in  3  h. ; 
by  express,  at  9  A.M.,  in  2^.  The 
station  at  Leghorn  is  now  outside  the 
Porta  di  San  Marco,  but  will  soon  be 
removed  to  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  close  to  the  new  harbour. 

Leghobn,  ItaL  Liyobvo.  Intuz 
Hdtel  Vittoria  and  Washington,  kepi 
by  De  Vecchy,  a  yery  obliging  person, 
recently  removed  to  a  large  palace  near 
the  landing-place ;  clean,  well  managed, 
and  moderate  as  to  charges;  with  a 
good  table-d'h6te :  its  situation  la 
central  and  convenient  for  those  who 
are  taking  sea-baths,  or  landing  firom 
and  going  on  board  the  steamers  ;  the 
front  windows  command  a  fine  view 
over  the  sea,  embracing  the  Islands  of 
Elba,  Gorgona,  Capraja,  and  Corsica. — 
L'Aquila  Nera,  kept  by  Dattari,  near 
the  latter,  and  in  a  good  and  central 
situation,  with  an  obliging  landlord ;  the 
Aquila  Nera  has  been  greatly  improved 
and  enlarged ;  it  is  also  not  far  from 
tlie  landing-place  from  the  steamers. 
Ildtel  du  Nord,  and  Pension  Suisse, 
near  the  landing-places,  both  second- 
rate  inns.  Leghorn  having  of  late 
years  become  a  fashionable  bathing- 
place,  families  will  be  able  to  make 
arrangements  at  the  different  hotels 
for  apartments  and  boarding,  at  per- 
haps as  economical  rates  as  in  private 
lodgings.  The  Vittoria  and  Wash- 
ington, and  Aquila  Nera,  can  be  re- 
commended in  this  respect. 

Cafes. — Americano,  in  the  Via  Ferdi- 
nanda,  is  the  largest.  La  Minerva, 
in  the  same  street,  a  good  deaJ  fr^ 
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quented  by  Greeks   and    Levantines. 
Delia  Posta,  opposite  the  Post-office. 

Restaurants.  —  La  Pergola  and  II 
G-iardinetto,  in  the  Via  Qrande. 

Steamers  sail  for  Marseilles  (calling  at 
Genoa)  and  CivitlL  Yecchia  almost  eyery 
day.  Those  of  the  Sardinian  Postal  Con- 
tract Company  for  Naples  and  Genoa 
(both  ways  daily),  and  of  the  French 
Messageries  Lnp^riales,  carrying  the 
mails,  are  most  to  be  relied  on :  the 
second  sail  for  Civit^  Yecchia,  Naples, 
Malta,  and  the  Levant  every  Sat.  in 
the  afternoon,  and  for  Genoa  and  Mar- 
qeilles  every  Thursday.  There  is  a 
line  of  French  trading  screw  steamers 
belonging  to  Fraisinet  and  Co.  that 
sail  twice  a  week,  but  they  are  irregular 
in  their  hours,  slow,  with  indiflerent 
coisine,  and  only  therefore  to  be  used 
when  no  other  boat  offers.  A  French 
postal  steamer  sails  every  Wednesday 
evening  for  Marseilles,  calling  at  Bastia 
for  a  few  hours.  Fares,  including 
table,  79  fir.  first  class,  34  £r.  second. 
The  passage  to  Bastia  in  about  8 
hrs.  This  is  the  most  rapid  convey- 
ance between  Leghorn  and  Marseilles, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  eco- 
nomical :  as  the  boats  carry  the  mails, 
their  departures  are  regular.  Every 
Saturday  at  10  A.M.  for  Porto  Torres 
in  Sardinia,  calling  at  Bastia  and  at 
the  island  of  La  Maddalena ;  returning 
firom  Porto  Torres  by  the  same  route 
every  Tuesday ;  every  Thurs.  morning 
for  CagUari,  calling  at  Terranuova 
and  Tortoli,  continuing  from  there  on 
Sundays  at  2  f.h.  to  Tunis.  Steamers 
make  the  voyage  to  Piombino,  the 
ports  of  the  Maremma,  the  islands  of 
Gi^raja,  Elba^  Pianosa,  and  GigUo, 
several  times  a  month  during  the 
winter,  and  more  frequently  still  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer.  A  new 
line  of  steamers,  under  contract  with 
the  Government,  leaves  Leghorn  every 
day  except  Monday,  at  midday,  for 
Naples,  without  calling  at  Civitll 
Vecchiaj  and  every  evening  at  10 
o'clock  for  Genoa,  reaching  Naples 
in  20  hrs.,  and  Ghenoa  in  time  for  the 
first  railway  trains  for  Turin  and  Milan. 
Another  company,  also  under  contract 


with  the  Government,  despatches  a 
steamer  for  Messhia  at  2  p.h.  on  every 
Monday,  and  for  Palermo  at  the  same 
hour  on  Saturday.  A  line  also  of  con- 
tract Government  steamers  leave  eveiy 
Saturday  at  midday  for  Ancona,  touch- 
ing at  Naples,  Pizzo,  Paola,  Be^io, 
Messina,  Cotrone,  Taranto,  BoBsano, 
Gallipoli,  Brindisi,  Corfu,  Bari,  Man- 
fredonia,  and  Termoli,  but  do  not  call 
at  CiviUl  Veochia. 

Passports  emd  Port  Regulations  for 
Passengers,  —  Travellers  arriving  by 
steamers  must  remain  on  board  \mtd 
the  captain  has  made  his  declaration,the 
health  officers  their  inspection,  and  the 
police  their  examination  of  the  passport  s 
They  are  then  allowed  to  land  for  the 
time  during  which  the  steamer  may 
remain  in  port,  and  persons  proceed- 
ing to  Florence  have  their  passports 
msSd  and  immediately  delivered  to 
them  without  any  fee.  Travellers  em- 
barking at  Leghorn  for  a  foreign  port 
must  obtain  the  vba  of  the  Consuls  of 
the  countries  to  which  they  are  pro- 
ceeding. Fees— French,  3  fr. ;  there 
being  no  Papal  agent,  the  Spanish 
Consul  performs  the  duty,  and  his 
visa,  which  costs  4  francs,  is  necessary 
for  all  persons  proceeding  to  Civita 
Yecchia  from  Leghorn.  Should  the 
passport  have  been  signed  by  the 
police  at  Florence,  no  charge  is  made 
at  Leghorn.  Travellers  going  from 
Florence  to  Marseilles  by  sea  will 
save  themselves  delay  at  Leghorn  by 
obtaining  there  the  visJl  of  the  French 
Minister.  Passports  must  be  delivered, 
duly  vised,  at  the  office  of  the  steamers, 
on  taking  places,  and  before  going  on 
board.  The  traveller  may  save  himself 
the  trouble  attendant  upon  obtaining 
the  different  signatures  by  a  trifling  fee 
to  the  commissionaire  of  his  hotel. 
Persons  on  their  way  to  the  Levant, 
wishing  to  land  at  CivitfL  Yecchia  or 
Naples,  even  for  a  few  hours,  must  have 
the  visa  of  the  Spanish  Consul,  now 
charged  by  the  Papal  Government  with 
its  flairs  (fee  4  fr.) ;  and  for  Yenetian 
Lombardy  by  the  Dutch  Consul,  acting 
for  Austria.     As  regards  cv^Vlwi!A^\'Cvm6 
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TJ.  States,  the  charges  were  until  lately 
exorbitant,  from  the  high  fees  of  their 
own  Consul. 

Boatmen — Porters. — The  tariff  for  a 
boat  from  the  steamer  to  the  landing- 
place  nearest  to  the  hotel,  wherever  it 
may  be,  is  1  fr.^  including  luggage. 
Porterage  from  1  to  2  frttncs,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  luggage  carried  to 
the  hotel. 

Consuls. — British  Consul,  Alex.  Mao- 
bean,  Esq.,  Via  Borra. 

Physician. — Dr.  Marlin,  to  be  heard 
of  at  the  British  Consulate — speaks 
French. 

Divine  Service, — ^The  Protestant  Ch. 
here  is  the  oldest  in  Italy.  Service 
twice  on  Sundays.  Chaplain  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Huntingdon.  There  is  a  Scottish 
church  in  the  Via  degP  Elisi,  where 
the  Presbyterian  service  is  performed 
every  Sunday  at  11  a.m:.  and  6  p.m. 
by  a  resident  (dergyman,  the  Rev.  l)r. 
Stewart.  Swiss  and  G-erman  Church 
near  the  Piazza  Cavour. 

Custom  -  house  Regulations.  —  Al- 
though Leghorn  is  a  free  port,  the  in- 
troduction of  articles  forming  objects 
of  the  government  monopolies  is  for- 
bidden. Tobacco,  in  every  shape,  and 
playing-cards,  are  rigorously  searched 
for.  All  luggage  is  examined  by  the 
Custom-house  officers  on  landing  and 
at  the  gates  on  leaving  the  town,  and 
a  bolla  attckched,  which  will  save  their 
being  examined  at  the  rly.  station  in 
Florence. 

Hackney  CoacJies  ply  in  abundance. 
Charges — by  the  hour,  1  fr.  70  c, 
with  an  additional  charge  of  40  c. 
for  each  portmanteau,  and  10  c.  for 
smaller  parcels ;  for  the  course  inside 
the  walls,  85  c. ;  and  to  the  Rly. 
Stat.  1  fr.  without  luggage. 

Baths. — Leghorn  having  of  late  years 
become  a  fashionable  batlmig-place,  nu- 
merous baths  have  been  fitted  up  be- 
yond the  Porta  di  Marte,  on  the  road 
to  Ardenza  and  Antignano.  There  are 
also  baths  with  a  sandy  bottom  nearer 
the  town.  The  charge  for  boat,  to  con- 
vey bathers  to  and  fro,  including  bath 
and  Unen,  is  3  pauls.     The  hotels  have 


generally  boatmen  attached  to  them, 
and  fixed  charges.  The  bathing-season 
is  from  the  3rd  week  in  June  to  the 
end  of  August. 

A  handsome  range  of  buildings, 
called  Casini  all*  Ardenza,  consisting  of 
several  houses  let  as  furnished  lodgings, 
has  been  erected  by  a  company,  about 
2  m.  from  Leghorn,  on  the  sea-side, 
imder  Monte  Nero.  A  tolerable  restau- 
rant is  attached  to  the  establishment. 
An  omnibus  runs  between  it  and  Leg- 
horn several  times  a  day. 

Booksellers. — Marzalidi,  26,  in  the 
Via  Grande ;  Gaude  Manin,  Pal. 
Mattel,  Via  della  Taxza. 

News-room,  in  the  Piazza  Grande, 
near  the  govemor^s  palace,  with  the 
principal  English,  fVench,  German, 
and  ItaUan  papers. 

Shops. — The  prmcipal  shops  are  in 
the  Via  Ghrande  and  Via  Ferdinanda. 
In  no  part  of  the  Continent  can  Eng- 
lish articles  be  purchased  so  cheaply 
as  at  Leghorn.  It  b^ng  a  free  port, 
everything  English  or  French  may 
there  be  obtained  at  the  same  prices  as 
at  London  or  Paris,  or,  indeed,  lower. 
Travellers  bound  for  S.  Italy  or  the 
Levant  will  do  well  to  bear  this  in 
mind.  At  Dunn's  shop.  No.  11,  Via 
Grande,  will  be  found  most  articles 
of  English  hosiery,  mercery,  perftunery, 
wines,  pickles,  and  a  large  stock  of 
old  Italian  and  Flanders  lace ;  Sweeny, 
in  the  building  of  the  H6td  deU' 
Aquila  Nera,  more  expensive.  At 
Arbib's  bazaar,  in  the  Via  di  San 
Francesco,  a  great  variety  of  Cashmere 
and  Turkish  shawls,  Persian  and  Turk- 
ish carpets.  Oriental  curiosities,  &e. ; 
and  the  Magazzino  Micali,  in  the  Via 
Ferdinanda,  is  an  entrep6t  for  sculp- 
tures in  alabaster,  and  the  like. 

Coral  Ornaments  are  extensively  ma- 
nu^tured  here.  The  coral  fishery  is 
largely  carried  on  from  the  port,  several 
large  feluccas  being  despatched  every 
year  to  the  coast  of  Barbary,  chiefly  to 
La  Cale  and  Biserta,  W.  of  Tunis.  The 
Tuscans  share  to  an  equal  amount  in 
this  trade  with  the  G-enoese  and  Nea- 
politans. 

Mineral  Waters. — TheMineralBaths 
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called  Pozfolenti,  2  ra.  outside  the  Porta 
Fiorentiua,  are  sulphureous,  and  said 
to  be  very  effioacious  in  cutaneous  and 
rheumatic  affections.  The  mineral 
springs  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Nero  con- 
tain a  large  proportion  of  salts  of  mag- 
nesia, and  are  much  frequented  for 
dyJTilrmg  in  the  summer  months. 

Leghorn  has  been  greatly  enlarged  of 
late  years,  by  leyelling  many  of  the 
old  fortifications  and  including  the  sub- 
urbs within  the  walls.  The  population 
in  1861  was  80,000,  of  whom  about 
7000  were  Jews,  some  of  whom,  with  a 
few  Ghreek  houses,  are  the  most  opu- 
lent in  the  place.  As  a  seaport  it 
ranks  after  Marseilles,  G«noa,  Trieste, 
and  Smyrna.  The  accommodation  for 
shipping  haying  become  insufficient, 
especially  for  vessels  of  a  large  draught 
of  water,  which  were  obliged  to  dis- 
charse  their  cargoes  in  the  roads, 
the  late  govemment  imdertook  the 
construction  of  a  new  harbour,  under 
the  direction  of  the  eminent  French 
engineer,  M.  Poirel.  It  is  situated 
S.  of  the  old  one,  under  the  great 
lighthouse,  and  consists  of  a  large  area, 
protected  on  the  W.  by  a  semicircular 
breakwater  or  jetty  :  it  is  now  com- 
pleted, and  capable  of  receiving  ships 
of  kfge  tonnage,  even  ships  of  war, 
protected  from  the  prevailing  winds 
and  heavy  swell. 

The  hutorians  of  Tuscany  have  en- 
deavoured to  trace  the  existence  of 
Leghorn  to  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
It  was  a  place  of  some  importance  in 
the  14th  oenty.,  but  it  owes  its  present 
prosperify  to  the  wisdom  of  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  who  (following  the  plans  of 
his  father  and  grandfather)  may  be 
considered  as  the  real  foimder  of  the 
city.  The  first  stone  of  the  new  walls 
was  laid  by  Francesco  I.  on  the  28th 
of  March,  1577,  but  they  had  not  made 
much  progress  at  his  death.  Most  of 
the  public  buildings  were  erected  by 
Ferdmand  I.,  or  about  his  time.  A 
few  years  before  (i.e,  in  1551)  the 
population  amounted  to  749.  He  in- 
vited inhabitants  of  every  nation  and 
creed, — Corsicans  who  were  discon- 
tented with  the  govemment  of  Genoa ; 


Italians  of  other  states  seeking  to 
escape  the  tyranny  of  their  respective 
governments ;  Roman  Catholics  who 
withdrew  frx}m  persecution  in  Eng- 
land; and  new  Christians,  that  is 
forcibly  converted  Moors  and  Jews, 
as  well  as  Jews  who  adhered  to  their 
religion,  then  driven  frx}m  Spain  and 
Portugal  by  the  cruelty  of  Philip  II., 
animated  and  assisted  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion. But  above  all  others,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Provence,  and  the  traders  of 
Marseilles,  who  were  suffering  from  the 
war  then  wasting  France,  crowded  to 
Leghorn.  When,  too,  Philip  III.,  by 
the  edict  of  Valencia  (22nd  Septem- 
ber, 1609),  expelled  the  Moors  from 
Spain,  "whose  valleys  were,  in  their 
industrious  hands,  as  another  garden 
of  Eden,"  Cosimo  II.  invited  over 
3000  of  the  exiles,  in  the  hope  that 
their  great  agricultural  skill  and  in- 
dustry would  fertilize  the  unwhole- 
some nMremma,  or  marsh-land,  near 
Leghorn.  They  were,  however,  found 
to  be  such  turbulent  subjects,  that 
they  were  mostly  afterwards  shipped 
off  to  Africa.  To  these  measures  the 
present  commercial  prosperity  of  Tus- 
cany is  in  a  great  measure  owing,  so 
that  Montesquieu  called  Leghorn  the 
chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  Medicean  dynasty. 
The  Jews  have  not  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  of  the  population, 
still  a  large  proportion  of  the  trade  is 
in  their  hands.  The  Camera  del  Com' 
mercio,  which  represents  the  mercan- 
tile commimity,  consists  of  12  members, 
who  are  chosen  from  the  most  opulent 
merchants  of  the  first  class.  This  body 
has  a  considerable  degree  of  authority. 

As  might  bo  anticipated  from  its 
history,  Leghorn  possesses  few  inter- 
esting objects  of  art. 

The  Torre  del  Ma/rzocco^  or  Torre 
Jtossa,  is  almost  the  only  monument 
of  the  age  of  the  Bepublic.  It  derives 
its  first  name  from  the  Marzocco,  or 
lion,  placed  upon  it  as  a  weathercock ; 
and  its  second  from  the  colour  of  its 
walls. 

The  Ihiomo  is  interesting,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  facade  having  been  de- 
signed by  Inigo  Jone«.    T\3kft  -gt«^«oN. 
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handsome  Doric  portico  was  erected 
a  few  years  ago  hy  the  Grand  Duke 
Leopold  II.  The  paintings  in  the 
vault  are  by  TAgozzi.  This  church  was 
originally  only  parochial,  the  episcopal 
see  being  of  recent  foundation. 

La  Madonna. — Here  are  two  good 
pictures  by  UoselU  and  one  by  II  Vol- 
terrano. 

Every  religious  sect  is  permitted 
to  have  its  place  of  worship.  The 
English  chapel  is  regularly  served  by 
a  resident  chaplain.  The  Protestant 
or  British  cemetery  contains  several 
interesting  tombs,  amongst  others 
those  of  Smollett  and  of  Francis  Hor- 
ner. It  was,  until  of  late  years,  the 
burying-place  for  all  our  countrymen 
who  died  in  Tuscany  and  Lucca,  and 
indeed  for  many  of  those  who  died  at 
Bome,  there  having  been  no  other  Pro- 
testant burying-ground  in  Italy  before 
the  present  centy. 

The  Greeks  have  two  churches,  one 
for  those  who  are  united  to  the  Church 
of  Home,  and  the  other  for  the  Ortho- 
dox, i.  e.  those  who  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  ceremonies  are  nearly 
the  same  in  both ;  and  travellers  who 
are  not  going  to  Venice  or  to  Rome 
should  take  the  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing their  service.  The  Orthodox  Ch., 
in  Via  Dietro  S.  Antonio,  is  the  better 
of  the  two,  and  has  some  curious  Greek 
paintings  of  saints,  mostly  on  copper. 
Some  of  the  priestly  vestments,  books, 
lamps,  &c.,  gifts  of  the  Emperor  of 
Kussia,  are  very  handsome.  Of  late 
years  the  Greek  population  has  in- 
creased, and  some  of  the  most  wealthy 
merchants  of  Leghorn  now  belong  to 
that  nation. 

The  Jewish  Synagogue  is  richly  orna- 
mented with  marbles,  and  is  also  an 
object  of  curiosity. 

The  Palazzo  Lardarel,  a  splendid 
edifice,  built  by  the  late  Count  Lardarel 
in  a  situation  a  very  few  years  since  oc- 
cupied by  corn-fields,  contains  a  gallery 
of  pictures  and  statues.  The  interior 
decorations  by  modem  artists  are  rich. 
Near  here  is 

The    Oreat  Reservoir,  from  which 


the  town  is  supplied  with  water.  It 
was  built  by  Ferdinand  III.,  iu  the 
form  of  similar  edifices  of  the  an* 
cients — a  large  underground  basin, 
covered  over  with  a  roofing  in  whidi 
are  pierced  openings  to  admit  the  air 
and  light,  so  that  the  water  is  preserred 
clean  and  clear ;  this  roof  is  supported 
on  numerous  pillars,  like  those  in  the 
Piscina  MirabiUs  near  Baiso,  and  th« 
Sette  Sale  on  the  Esquiline  at  Home. 
This  cistern  can  contain  a  supply  for 
40  days,  the  water  being  conveyed  by 
a  subterranean  canal  from  the  hills  on 
the  S.E. ;  it  is  now  one  of  the  principal 
sights  at  Leghorn. 

The  Piazza  di  Carlo  Alberto,  a 
large  new  square,  has  statues  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Ferdinand,  and  his  suc- 
cessor Leopold  II. 

On  the  side  of  the  port  is  the 
statue  of  Ferdinand  I.  de  Medicis,  by 
Giovanni  delT  Opera,  a  good  work.  At 
the  comers  of  the  pedestal  are  four 
Turkish  slaves,  in  bronze,  by  Pietro 
Tacca,  modelled  from  a  father  and  three 
sons  taken  by  the  galleys  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Stephen  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto. 

The  three  Lazarettos  of  San  Itocco^ 
San  JacopOj  and  San  Leopotdo,  are  all 
remarkable  buildings  of  their  kind, 
and  are  well  managed.  Each  was  in* 
tended  for  a  separate  class  of  vessels, 
distinguished  according  to  different 
degrees  of  danger  of  contact.  The 
first  was  for  those  which  arrived  with 
a  clean  bill  of  health ;  the  second,  for 
those  which  were  what  would  be  called 
in  the  East  compromised;  the  third, 
for  vessels  with  a  foul  bill :  or,  as  it  is 
expressed  in  the  Italian,  according  as 
the  patente  was  netta,  tocca,  or  hruita. 

The  monastery  of  Monte  Nero,  upon 
a  hUl  near  the  city,  is  worthy  of  a  visit. 
The  hill  is  covered  with  villas  of  the 
rich  Livomese,  and  presents  a  pleasing 
prospect  in  the  view  from  the  roads 
and  town  of  Leghorn.  The  monastery 
guards,  in  a  richly  decorated  temple,  a 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Virgin,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  venerated  by  the 
people  of  Leghorn  for  500  years :  "con 
gran  frutto  e  grandissima  divozione." 
It  is  one  of  the  many  similar  worica 
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said  to  have  found  their  way  miracu- 
lously to  the  places  they  now  occupy. 
It  ia  agreed  hy  all  writers  on  the  subject 
that  the  present  picture  sailed  by  itself, 
in  the  year  1345,  from  the  isLamd  of 
Negropont  to  the  neighbouring  shore 
of  Ardenza,  where  it  was  found  by  a 
shepherd,  who,  by  the  direction  of  the 
Virgin,  carried  it  to  the  spot  where  it 
now  is.  It  is  7  ft.  7  in.  high,  and 
4  ft.  9  in.  wide,  is  painted  on  canvas 
glued  to  panel,  and  represents  the 
Virgin  and  infant  Saviour,  who  holds 
a  string  wliich  is  tied  to  a  small  bird. 
The  view,  seaward  and  inland,  from  the 
hill  above  the  monastery  is  very  fine. 

The  aqueduct,  which,  where  it  crosses 
the  valley,  is  upon  arches,  suppHes  the 
city  with  water  brought  from  Colognole. 
It  was  erected  in  1792. 

PiBA.    See  Rte.  76. 


7B0M  PISA  TO  PLOBEKCE  BY  BAILWAY. 
80  kil.  =  49  miles. 

On  leaving  the  gates  of  Pisa  we  enter 
a  very  beautiful  and  higlily  cultivated 
country.  The  fields  are  generally  not 
large.  The  vines  festoon  on  trees ; 
the  intermediate  spaces  being  laid  out 
in  wheat  and  Indian  com  j  and  every 
opening  shows  a  charming  view  in  the 
distance. 

The  railway  from  Pisa  to  Florence 
runs  dose  to  the  old  post-road  as  far  as 
Montelupo. 

1\  kil.  Navacchio  StaL  The  Pisan 
hills,  crowned  by  the  peak  of  Verrucca, 
and  the  Arno  flowing  at  their  base, 
form  beautiful  objects  in  the  landscape 
on  the  1. 

5  kil.  Cascina  {Stat),  a  cheerful 
small  town  in  a  very  fertile  district  near 
the  Arno.  Portions  of  the  church  and 
baptistery  are  perhaps  as  early  as  the 
10th  century.  A  desecrated  chapel  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  now  a  wine-store, 
is  covered  with  frescoes  by  Martino  da 
Siena  (1386),  but  sadly  injured.  Here, 
in  1364,  the  Pisans  sustained  a  signal 
defeat  from  the  Florentines  upon  the 
feast  of  San  Vittorio,  July  28 ;  and 
thenceforth  that  day  became  a  national 
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festivity  among  the  victors.  1^  mile 
from  here  are  the  remarkable  hydraulic 
works  of  La  Botte,  made  to  drain  the 
Lake  of  Bientina,  by  carrying  its  waters 
beneath  the  bed  of  the  Arno. 

8 kil.  Poniedera{^\fit.)  (Inns:  Gh^rnd 
Albergo ;  Ancora  d'  Oro ;  both  very  in- 
different), a  large  village  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Era  with  the  Arno,  with  a 
population  of  3400,  in  the  richest 
part  of  the  lower  Val  d'  Arno.  The 
church  was  built  in  1273.  Here  the 
road  to  Voltcrra  turns  off  to  the  south- 
ward, and  this  is  the  best  point  from 
which  the  interesting  country  round 
that  town  can  be  visited,  including  the 
copper-mines  of  Monte  Catini,  and  the 
boracic  acid  Lagoni  beyond  Poma- 
rance.  A  dihgence  leaves  Pontedera  3 
times  a  week,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat., 
for  Voltcrra,  on  the  arrival  of  the  early 
trains  from  Florence  and  Leghorn,  per- 
forming the  journey  in  6  h. ;  fares  8 
pauls  (places  m  it  had  better  be  secured 
beforehand,  or  at  Florence)  ;  it  returns 
on  the  alternate  days ;  and  carriages 
may  at  all  times  be  hired  from  the 
Vetturino  G-ambacorta,  an  active  man, 
who  has  several  horses  and  good  vehicles 
for  the  excursion.  (For  a  description 
of  tliis  route  and  of  Volterra  see  Rte. 
82.)  On  leaving  the  town  the  Era  is 
crossed  on  an  iron  bridge. 

3i  kU.  La  Rotta  Stat.,  close  to  the 
Amo.  Between  this  and  the  next 
station  a  road  on  the  rt.  leads  to  Mono- 
poli,  on  a  hill  very  abundant  in  tertiary 
marine  fossils. 

7i  kil.  San  Momano  Stat. 

6  kil.  S.  Fierino  Stat.  The  traveller 
has  here  on  thert.  the  range  of  hills,  on 
which  so  picturesquely  stands  the  town 
of  San  Miniato  del  Tedeschi ;  a  lofty 
tower  rises  from  the  highest  point  of 
the  hill,  and  forms  a  very  conspicuous 
object  for  miles  around.  (Pop.  in  1852, 
2543.)  Frederic  II.  fixed  the  residence 
of  the  Imperial  Vicar  here  (1226).  It 
is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Fran- 
cesco Sforza.  The  Duomo  was  altered 
to  its  present  form  in  1488  j  some  parts 
are  of  the  10th  century.  In  1775  it  was 
adorned  with  statues  and  stuccoes, 
The  title  of  Marquis  of  S.  Mixiis*.^^  ^'^^ 
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some  years  ago  granted  to  an  English- 
man of  Hebrew  extraction ;  this 
town,  like  Fiesole,  Colle,  and  Volterra, 
haying  the  privilege  of  conferring  the 
rank  of  nobiuty  on  plebeians  by  inscrib- 
ing their  names  in  its  Libro  d'  Oro. 
(See  Florence  Archivio,  and  Fiesole, 
pp.  186  and  199). 

All  along  this  portion  of  the  road 
firom  S.  Pierino  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  Val  d' Amo  prevail ;  fields, 
bordered  with  trees,  principally  elms,  on 
which  the  vines  are  trained,  a  rich  land- 
scape, closed  in  by  undulating  hills. 

9i  kil.  JSnvpoU  Stat,  {Inn:  Lo- 
canda  del  Sole;  tolerable  rooms),  a 
thriving  town,  vrith  a  population  of 
6500,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
lower  vallev  of  the  Amo,  one  of 
the  most  rertile  provinces  of  Tus- 
cany. Its  narrow  streets,  over  which 
the  ancient  houses  project  upon 
their  timber  machicolations,  swarm 
like  a  beehive;  it  looks  as  if  every 
trade  were  carried  on  in  the  open  air. 
Had  the  proposal  made  in  the  first 
meeting,  or  '* parliament"  of  the  Ghi- 
belline  chieftains  in  1260,  held  in  this 
place  after  the  battle  of  the  Arhia, 
prevailed,  Empoli  would  have  be- 
come the  capital  of  the  Florentine 
state.  In  this  memorable  conflict, 
described  by  Dante  as 

**  Lo  stnudo  e  '1  grande  scempio 
Che  fece  1'  Arbia  colorata  ia  rosso,* 

the  power  of  the  Q-uelphs  seemed  com- 
pletely annihilated,  and  all  who  be- 
longed to  their  party  —  nobles  and 
popolani,  women  and  children — ^fled 
from  Florence,  and  took  refuge  at 
Lucca  and  Bologna.  It  was  then  sug- 
gested that,  in  order  to  root  out  the 
hated  faction,  Florence  should  be  razed 
to  the  grouncl,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment transferred  hither;  and  this 
would  have  been  earned  into  effect, 
had  not  one  man  opposed  it,  Farinata 
degli  Uberti,  "Never,"  exclaimed  he, 
**  will  I  consent  that  the  dear  city 
which  our  enemies  have  spared  shall 
be  destroyed  byour  own  hands.  Were  I 
*he  last  of  the  Florentines,  I  woidd  die 
ousand  deaths  to  defend  her  walls.'* 


So  saying,  he  quitted  the  assembly ;  but 
his  voice  prevailed.  Dante  was  bom 
&WQ  years  after  the  battle  of  the  Arbia : 
his  meetmg  with  Farinata  furnishes 
one  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  *  In- 
ferno' (Canto  X.).  In  his  last  words 
to  Dante,  Farinata  exults  in  the  good 
deed  which  he  had  performed : — 

**  Poi  ch'  ebbe,  sospirando,  il  capo  scosso, 
A  ci6  non  fu'  io  sol  (disse),  nh  certo 
Senza  cagion  sarei  con  gli  altri  mosso : 
Ma  Ai'  io  sol  cola,  dove  sofiferto 
Fu  per  ciascun  di  tone  via  Fiorenza, 
Colui  che  la  difesi  a  viso  aperto." 
**  Then  sighing  mournfully,  his  head  he  shook ; 
*Not  singly  mix'd  I  in  that  fray/  said  he, 
*  Nor  without  cause  such  part  with  others  took. 
But  when  assembled  numbers  had  decreed 
To  sweep  fair  Florence  from  the  earth  awav, 
XI «  i»<«:aa  «i<«.«a  «i..o  iM.i.A<i  •>«f^Qst  the  deed.  " 
bioht'«  Dante. 


My  voice  alone  was  raised  against  the  deed. 
Wbiq     •    -- 


The  palace  in  which  the  parliament 
of  the  Ghibellines  is  said  to  have  been 
held  is  yet  standing  in  the  Piazza  del 
Mercato,  The  front  is  painted  in 
fresco ;  but  all  about  it  has  a  character 
of  a  much  later  date. 

The  collegiate  church,  built  in  1093, 
preserves  its  original  facade  nearly  un- 
altered. The  other  parts  were  altered 
to  their  present  state  in  1738.  It  con- 
tains several  good  pictures ;  amongst 
others,  Giotto,  Sta.  Lucia  iu  the  Ca- 
vern, a  fiasco. — Jacopo  da  JSmpoli,  St. 
Thomas. — Cigoli^  the  Last  Supper. — 
lAgozziy  the  Vision  of  St.  John. — 
Three  excellent  specimens  of  sculpture, 
— a  statue  of  S.  Sebastian  by  iZ(w*«W»«o  ; 
the  Virgin,  a  bas-relief,  by  Mino  da 
Fiesole  ;  and  the  tripod  supporting  the 
holy-water  basin  to  the  1.  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  by  Donatello.  Close 
to  the  church  is  a  fine  and  ancient 
Baptistery,  It  contains  at  the  altar 
paintings  representing  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Andrew,  attributed  to  Ghir- 
landaio.  The  font  is  of  1447.  San 
Stefano  (1367),  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Augustinians.  retains  some  good 
firescoes  by  il  Volterrano ;  and  Santa 
Croce  a  painting  by  Cigoli  of  some 
merit,  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross. 
There  is  a  handsome  fountain  erected 
about  1830,  in  the  great  square. — Em- 
poli used  to  be  remarkable  for  its 
popular  sports  and  games,  but  all  have 
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beoome  eztinot,  except  that  on  the  feast 
of  Corpua  Christi  a  eorao  is  held  in  the 
old  national  style;  with  climbing  of 
**  mAts  de  cocagne,"  and  the  like,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  memorials  of  the  fes- 
tivities  practised  upon  the  election  of 
the  magistrates  of  the  "  League  of  Em- 
poli,"  1260,  a  confederation  comprising 
twenty-four  communities,  forming  a 
minor  republic  \mder  the  supremacy 
of  the  Florentines. 

[The  Bailroad  to  Siena  (89}  miles) 
branches  off  from  the  Leopoldo  line  at 
Empoli:  the  distance  is  performed  in 
two  hours,  up  the  valley  of  the  Elsa ; 
the  Stations  being 

VOtteria  Bianco, 

Cagtel  Fioreniino. 

Certcddo,  the  country  of  Boccaccio. 

SiBNA.~(See  Bte.  105.) 

This  rly.  affords  not  only  the 
quickest  line  of  communication  from 
Fisa  and  Leghorn  to  Siena,  and  to 
Bome.1 

A  short  distance  before  reaching 
Monte  Lupo  station  we  pass  on  the  f. 
rAanbroffiana,  a  yiUa  built  by  Ferdi- 
nand I.  upon  the  site  of  one  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Ardinghelli  fiunily. 
It  is  in  a  semi-castellated  style,  with 
towers  at  the  four  angles.  Many 
good  paintings  of  flowers  and  animals, 
by  the  two  &acci<xti  and  £art.  JBimbi, 
were  placed  here  by  Cosimo  III. 
ChKMfling  the  river  Fesa,  we  reach 

ei  k3.  MotUe  Lupo  (Stat.).  The 
3Etoooa,  or  castle,  was  fortified,  according 
to  YiUani,  by  the  Florentines,  in  1203. 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  .Arno  is  the 
onoe  ftnmghold  of  Caprc^ct^  also  rising 
boldly  upon  a  hill,  with  an  abrupt  pre- 
cipice of  rolled  pebbles  towards  the 
Aino.  The  men  of  Capraja,  in  alliance 
witii  those  of  Fistoja,  sorely  annoyed 
the  rising  republic  of  Florence  ;  and 
the  Florentines,  according  to  the  fancies 
of  those  times,  called  the  fortress  (which 
stood  dose  to  the  site  of  another 
previously  denominated  Malborghetto) 
M<mU  L^po^  the  Mount  of  the  Wolf, 
by  whcmi  the  oapra^  or  goat,  was  to  be 
devoured. 

8  m.  after  laaving  Montelupo  the 


railway  crosses  the  Amo  for  the  first 
time  on  a  massive  iron  bridge.  Here 
commences  the  gorge  or  ravme  of  the 
Gonfolina^  which,  for  the  most  part,  is 
only  wide  enough  to  allow  the  river  to 
pass ;  it  is  pro^ble  it  has  been  opened 
at  a  comparativelv  recent  period  by 
some  great  convulsion  of  nature,  by 
which  the  middle  valley  of  the  Amo, 
or  that  of  Florence,  was  drained  of  the 
Lake  which  filled  it.  Much  engineering 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  carrying 
the  railway  through  this  defile.  It  runs 
sometimes  quite  upon  the  bank  of  the 
Amo.  On  the  hills  grow  stone  pinos; 
and  in  the  ravines  between  them, 
and  along  the  gorge  in  which  the 
river  runs,  extensive  quarries  of  pietra 
terena,  the  sandstone  so  much  used  in 
the  monuments  of  Florence,  are  opened. 

The  old  post-road  winds  along  the  . 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  2  m.  before 
reaching  Signa  the  ndlwav  crosses  the 
Ombrone  river,  which  may  be  considered 
to  mark  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Qonfo- 
lina  pass.  At  a  short  distance  from  this 
point,  situated  in  a  beautiful  position, 
on  one  of  the  last  decUvities  of  the 
Monte  Albano  range,  is  the  villa  of 
Artemino,  formerly  a  granducal  resi- 
dence, belonging  to  one  of  our  country- 
women, the  Marchesa  Bartolommei. 
The  surrounding  country  is  celebrated 
for  its  wines. 

11  kil.  %»a,  Stat.  (Pop.  6600),  the 
ancient  borgo,  on  the  hill  to  the  left, 
surrounded  by  good  old  walls,  still  re- 
taining their  bold  machicolations.  It 
was  fortified  by  the  Florentines,  in  order 
to  guard  this  road,  by  the  advice,  ac- 
coi^ing  to  the  Italian  historians,  of 
the  English  Condottiere  Augut,  i.e. 
Hawkswood,  1377.  This  place  and  the 
equally  populous  village  of  Lastra,  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Amo,  and  con- 
nectea  with  Signa  by  a  bridge,  are  the 
centres  of  the  manufacture  of  straw 
plait  and  straw  hats,  here  carried  on 
to  a  ffreat  extent.  The  narrow  streets 
are  Sled  with  the  busy  workers.  After 
leaving  Signa  we  cross  the  river  Bi- 
senzio,  a  considerable  stream  from  the 
mountains  behind  Prato.  From  here 
the  valley  widensinto  aii«i*«xkss«ft^s^Kssi. 
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4  kil.  San  Donmno  (Stat.),  near 
Brozzi,  a  large  village  in  the  centre  of 
a  district  which  is  considered  as  the 
very  garden  of  the  Val  d'  Amo. 

The  nnmerons  villas  announce  the 
approach  to  the  capital.  But  smiling 
as  it  is  during  a  part  of  the  year,  the 
country  round  Florence  is  peculiarly 
hleak  during  the  spring.  Even  as  late 
as  the  mid(Se  of  March  the  roads  are 
often  whitened  with  fi^st,  and  the 
sky  dark  and  gloomy.  The  Railway 
Station  is  behind  the  ch.  of  S.  Maria 
I^ovella,  and  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  principal  hotels  of  Florence. 
The  traveller  will  find  plenty  of  car^ 
riages  in  waiting,  Jmt  he  must  fix  Ms 
price  beforehand,  as  there  is  no  place 
where,  between  porters,  facchini,  coach- 
men, &c.,  the  stranger  is  more  open  to 
be  imposed  upon  than  here.  1  fr.  20  c. 
is  the  price  for  a  hackney  coach  with 
2  horses  to  any  of  the  principal  hotels, 
and  80  c,  with  1  horse ;  25  c.  for 
every  trunk  or  portmanteau,  and  15 
c.  for  every  bag  or  hat-box ;  besides 
which  he  must  also  pay  porters,  as  he 
may  find  himself  accompanied  to  his 
destination  by  a  couple  of  bearded 
fecchini,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
handing  down  his  luggage  at  the 
door,  and  they  will  abuse  him  if  not 
paid  an  equal  sum.  To  avoid  tliis 
annoyance  he  must  not  allow  them 
to  mount  on  his  carriage. 

Travellers  cannot  be  too  much  upon 
their  guard  against  these  fellows,  and 
by  no  means  to  allow  them  to  mount 
on  the  coach-box,  or  to  accompany  their 
carriage ;  they  are  generally  of  a  dan- 
gerous character,  and  prompt  at  theft 
or  acts  of  violence  if  their  demands 
be  resisted :  it  was  by  one  of  these 
scoundrels  that  Dr.  McCarthy,  the 
"  i*e8ident  British  physician  at  liCghom 
and  Pisa,  was  murdered  in  January, 
1862,  in  proceeding  from  the  rly.  stat. 
to  his  house  in  the  latter  town,  because, 
after  paying  one  for  carrying  a  small 
parcel  to  his  lodgings,  he  refused  to  do 
the  same  by  the  murderer,  who  had 
performed  no  act  of  service. 

8|  kil.  Floebnoe.    See  next  Route. 


ROUTE  80. 


BOLOGNA  TO  FLOEENCE, 


(About  73  m.) 


Planoro  . 
Lojano  . 
Fillgare  . 
Govigliaio 


Monte  Carelli  .  8 

Cafaggiolo      .  .  8 

Fontebaona   .  •  8 

Florence        •  .  8 


This  route  is  also  described  in  the 
Handbook  of  N.  Italy. 

There  are  no  longer  any  diligences 
or  post-horses  on  this  route;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  facilities 
of  reaching  Florence  by  La  Porretta 
and  Pistoia,  there  are  few  travellers, 
and  the  accommodation  as  regards 
inns  very  indifferent. 

The  only  way  of  performing  this 
route  will  be  by  vetturino,  employing 
nearly  2  days. 

Bologna. 

11  m.  Pianoro  {Inn :  La  Posta). 

11  m.  Lojano.  About  this  point 
begins  a  rapid  ascent,  presenting  fine 
views. 

Just  before  Filigare  we  pass 
through  Scariea  VAssino  (unload  the 
ass). 

At  La  Ca  is  a  clean  little  inn. 

8  m.  Filigare,  the  former  Tus- 
can frontier  station.  Noble  views 
are    commanded   frt>m  its    vicimty : 
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a  wild  waste  of  mountains  is  all 
around,  bleak  and  bare,  but  with  a 
finely  varied  horizon.  From  some 
points  the  Adriatic  may  be  distinctly 
seen  in  the  sunshine.  The  road,  al- 
though not  so  scientifically  constructed 
as  in  more  recent  periods,  is  still  good. 

3  m.  farther  on  is  the  village  of 
IHetra  Mala,  Close  to  this  place 
some  remarkable  phenomena  are 
observed.  The  Acqua  Buja  is  a 
spring,  frequently  almost  dry,  between 
Mottte  Beni  and  MontoggiolL  If  a 
lighted  match  be  brought  near  the 
surface,  the  gases  exhaled  &om  it  im- 
mediately take  fire,  burning  with  a 
lambent  flame.  Half  a  mile  to  the 
eastward  are  the  more  extraordinary 
fires  of  Pietra  Mala^  which  are  con- 
stantly issuing  from  a  sloping  rocky 
spot,  of  about  8  ft.  across.  By  a  very 
high  wind  they  are  extinguished ;  at 
night  they  may  be  seen  from  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  flames,  which 
resemble  those  of  burning  spirits,  rise 
to  the  height  of  about  a  foot  from,  the 
ground.  In  damp  weather  they  be- 
come more  luminous.  The  cause  has 
been  well  described  by  VoUa ;  the  gas 
emitted  is  a  combination  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  resembling  a  good  deal 
in  composition  the  vapour  of  spirits  of 
wine  or  brandy,  and  is  probably  pro- 
duced by  the  oecomposition  of  the  ve- 
getable remains  in  the  subjacent  sand- 
stone rock.  On  leaving  Pietra  Mala 
the  road  passes  dose  under  Monte 
Beniy  covered  with  scattered  rocks  of 
serpentine,  and  the  Sasso  di  Castro. 
The  height  of  the  mountains  is  about 
4100  ft.,  but  they  have  an  appearance 
of  desolation  which  conveys  an  idea  of 
greater  altitude. 

8  m.  CovigUaio  (La  Fosta,  clean, 
was  a  good  country  inn;  and  the 
best  sleeping-station  between  Bologna 
and  Florence).  This  place  is  situated 
in  a  wild  but  sheltered  spot.  To  the 
W.  is  the  Sasso  di  Castro,  to  the 
N.  Monte  Beni:  the  rocks  protrude 
everywhere  through  the  scanty  soil. 
4  m.  move  of  gradual  ascent  bring 
us  to  the  tummit  of  the  pass  of  la 
FtUa  (2990  ft,  above  the  sea).  Hence 


the  road  descends  into  the  valley  of 
the  Sieve. 

8  m.  Monte  CarelU,  This  little  town 
is  partly  by  the  road-side  and  partly 
on  the  adjoining  heights.  There  is 
a  tolerable  Inn,  called  le  Maschere^  a 
single  house  by  the  wayside,  18  m.  from 
Florence,  where  the  vetturini  halt. 
Descending  still  we  arrive  at 

8  m.  CafaggiolOy  on  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Sieve.  The  palace  by  the  road-side 
was  built  by  Cosimo  de*  Medici,  the 
merchant  prince,  whose  favourite  re- 
tirement it  was.  It  is  an  interesting 
specimen  of  architecture,  as  well  as  a 
fine  object,  with  its  Ions-extended, 
battlemented,  and  machicokted  walls, 
gateways,  «nd  towers,  standing  in  a 
rich  meadow,  and  the  view  in  the  back- 
ground closed  by  purple  hills.  It  was 
enlarged  by  Granduke  Cosimo  I.,  but 
the  arrangements  of  the  older  palace 
have  been  but  little  altered.  After  the 
death  of  the  elder  Cosimo,  Cafaggiolo 
became  the  favourite  residence  of  Lo- 
renzo the  Magnificent  and  of  his  family : 
and  here  the  young  Giovanni,  after- 
wards Leo  X.,  was  educated  by  PoUtian. 
Cafaggiolo,  like  many  of  the  palaces  of 
the  Granducal  Medici,  possesses  a  fear- 
ful celebrity  from  the  crimes  perpetrated 
within  its  walls.  Here  the  beautiful 
Eleonora  of  Toledo  was  murdered  (July 
11,  1576)  by  her  husband,  Pietro  de' 
Medici. 

"  Eleanora  appears  to  have  had  a 
presentiment  of  her  fate.  She  went 
when  required;  but,  before  she  set 
out,  took  leave  of  her  son,  then  a 
child,  weeping  long  and  bitterly  over 
him." — Rogers. 

All  about  Cafaggiolo  the  country 
and  the  vegetation  are  beautiful — vines 
and  mulberry-trees  luxuriant.  The 
cypress  and  box  hedges  grow  well, 
and  the  odour  of  the  latter  is  strong 
and  pleasant  in  the  sun.  The  Apen- 
nines, seen  from  hence,  are  finely 
formed :  the  purple,  in  various  grada- 
tions, from  the  most  sombre  to  the 
Ughtest,  is  characteristic  of  these  moun- 
tains. The  road  again  ascends,  to 
cross  the  spur  of  the  Apennina^  ^\i^ 
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separates  the  Yal  di  Sieve  from  that 
of  the  Amo,  passing  through 

Vttglia  and  Ferrctglia  (yetturino 
halting-phice,  but,  as  the  people  are 
exorbitant  in  their  charges,  Cafaggiolo 
or  Fontebuona  are  to  be  preferred)  to 

8  m.  Fontebuona^  in  a  picturesque, 
though  stony  valley.  Near  here,  to 
the  1.,  stood  the  palace  of  FraioUno, 
built  by  Francesco  de*  Medici,  from 
the  designs  of  Bernardo  Suontalenti, 
but  now  dismantled  and  demolished, 
excepting  some  small  portions  of  the 
out-buildings.  The  gardens  are  orna- 
mented with  curious  fountains  and 
waterworks ;  but  they  have  been  much 


neglected.  The  colossal  statue  of  the 
Apennines,  attributed,  erroneously,  to 
Giovanni  di  Boloffna^  yet  remains. 
All  this  part  of  the  road  is  upon  the 
roots  of  the  Apennines,  clothed  with 
olive-trees  and  vines.  Passing  on  the  rt. 
Trespiano,  the  great  extramural  ceme- 
tery of  the  city,  and  the  hill  of  Fiesolo 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine  on 
the  h,  gardens  and  country-houses  be- 
come more  and  more  numerous,  till  at 
last  Florence  oomes  into  view.  It  is  en- 
tered, after  8m.,  by  the  Porta  San  Gullo» 
outside  of  which  stands  the  fine  arch 
erected  to  conmiemorate  the  arrival  of 
Francis  II.  in  the  last  cent;. 
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1.  Jlb^^— H6tel  d'ltalie,  kept  by 
Augier,  formerly  of  the  Hdt^  & 
York ;  Hdtial  de  la  Yille,  by  Lodomez, 
a  large  establishment,  good :  both 
these  hotels  are  on  the  eastern  pro- 
longation of  the  new  Quay  or  Lung* 
Amo,  as  is  also  the  Yittoria,  kept 
by  Pagnini,  of  Lucca,  a  qmet  house : 
ail  three  in  good  situations,  border- 
ing on  the  river,  most  of  the  ^art- 
ments  having  a  southern  aspect.  Hdtel 
de  New  York,  much  frequented  and 
in  a  good  situation  (<*  Table-d'h6te 
might  be  improved ;  wine  detestable" 
— iJ.  M.  a,  Ifoy,  1864),  H6tel  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne,  and  Hdtel  de  T  Amo, 
also  oveilooking  the  Amo,  but  on  the 
eastern  prdkmgation  o£  the  Quay,  and 


nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  city,  all  very 
good.  H6tel  de  I'Europe,  in  the  Piazza 
di  Santa  Trinity  kept  by  Salerno,  a 
very  obliging  man ;  the  house  is  very 
clean,  and  comfortable  in  every  respect, 
and  in  one  of  the  best  situations, 
being  near  the  Diligence  office,  News- 
rooms, Club,  and  best  shops;  it  has 
been  recently  refurnished  and  fitted 
up  ;  charges  moderate,  &c.  H6t'el  du 
Nord,  in  the  handsome  Palazzo  Bartolini 
opposite  the  latter.  All  these  hotelshave 
tables-d'hdte,  and  the  charges  nearly  the 
same,  viz.  —  Bedrooms,  according  to 
the  floor,  from  2  to  3  francs ;  break- 
fiwt,  tea  or  coffee,  1  fr.  50  c,  \  vritK 
;s,  1  fr.  7^  c.  \  ^  \b.  iava<3s^s\X»^'L  \ft 
fr!aiica«,  eoxmsfi  «!t  \aX^ft-^^^'^>  ^^" 
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eluding  wine,  4  francB,  and  in  apart- 
mentB,  5  to  6 ;  tea,  1  fr. ; "  service, 
1  fr.  a  day.  The  price  of  large  apart- 
ments will  vary,  of  course,  according  tc 
the  floor  on  which  they  are  situated, 
their  size,  the  season,  &c. ;  the  most 
expensive  period  being  the  spring,  on 
the  return  of  the  visitors  from  Rome. 
All  the  above  may  be  considered  excel- 
lent and  first-rate  hotels.  More  modest 
in  their  pretensions  are  the  Corona 
d'ItaUa,intheVia  di  Palestro,an  excel- 
lent situation,  kept  by  Rindi,  whose 
wife  is  an  Englishwoman,  where  ar- 
rangements may  be  made,  as  at  the 
New  York,  H6tel  du  Nord,  &c.,  at  so 
much  a  day,  8  francs  for  a  lengthened 
residence. — Hdtel  de  Rome,  in  the 
Piazza  di  Santa  Maria  Novella. — The 
Pension  Suisse  in  the  Via  de*  Toma- 
buoni.— The  Scudo  di  Francia  and  the 
Albergo  della  Luna,  near  the  Piazza 
della  Signoria,  the  business  quarter  of 
the  city,  are  more  particularly  resorted 
to  by  Italian  families  from  the  pro- 
vinces. A  new  hotel  will  be  opened 
shortly,  on  the  site  of  the  former 
H.  de  York,  in  the  Via  dei  Cerretani, 
near  the  Cathedral,  by  the  Brothers 
Bertolani,  of  Pietra  Santa.  In  selecting 
an  hotel,  the  traveller  will  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  in  the  autumn  houses 
bordering  on  the  Amo  are  infested  with 
mosquitos,  and  subject  to  the  incon- 
venience of  smells  from  the  drains,  &c., 
emptying  themselves  into  the  river. 
But  as  this  is  a  season  when  few  of 
our  countrymen  frequent  Florence,  this 
drawback  will  be  little  felt  by  them  j 
perhaps  the  best  situation  at  all  times 
will  be  about  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Tri- 
nity and  the  Via  dei  Tomabuoni. 

2.  Lodgings. — Private  lodgings  abound 
in  Florence,  but  a  respectable  house- 
agent,  as  at  Rome,  to  assist  strangers 
in  procuring  them,  and  in  making  the 
indispensable  arrangements  between  the 
owner  and  hirer,  is  still  much  wanted 
here;  although  most  of  the  bankers  will 
attend  to  the  wishes  of  their  customers 
in  this  respect.  A  comfortable  bache- 
lor's apartment,  well  situated,  may  be 


obtained  at  from  70  to  120  frtincs 
{21.  15*.  to  4Z.  15*.)  a  month,  according 
to  the  situation,  and  including  service ; 
and  families  will  find  large  suites  to 
suit  every  means.  Some  of  the  villas 
within  the  walls  are  let  to  foreigners — 
the  casinos  in  the  beautiful  Torregiani 
Gardens  for  instance.  In  the  selection 
of  lodgings  by  the  stranger  who  intends 
to  make  a  long  stay  in  Florence,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  EngUsh  and  Ame- 
ricans,  their  situation  is  by  no  means 
to  be  neglected,  as  some  parts  of  the 
city  are  much  less  salubrious  than 
others.  It  is  well  known  that,  al- 
though much  more  agreeable  in  the 
winter,  from  their  southern  exposure, 
the  houses  on  the  Limg'  Amo  are  leas 
healthy  than  those  more  removed  from 
the  river's  exhalations,  and  the  openings 
of  the  sewers  that  empty  themselves 
into  it ;  perhaps  the  best  situations  will 
be  found  about  the  Duomo  (although 
cold  from  the  eddy  winds),  in  the  Via 
Larga  and  S.  Leopoldo,  in  the  new 
quarter  between  the  Porta  Pinti  and 
the  Porta  S.  Qullo,  and  in  the  large 
open  square  of  Maria  Antonia  or  Inde- 
pendenza.  The  Piazza  di  Santa  Maris 
Novella,  all  the  houses  in  which  have 
been  nearly  converted  into  furnished 
lodgings,  is  also  favourably  situated; 
the  Piazza  di  Santa  Trinity,  and  its 
continuation  by  the  Vie  de'  Tomabuoni, 
and  Rondinelli,  are  unobjectionable  in 
a  sanitary  point  of  view.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  Amo  apartments  well 
situated  may  be  had  in  the  Piazza 
Pitti,  at  the  Villas  Macdonald  and 
Torregiani;  but  fisirther  west  are  the 
densely  populated  quarters  of  the  Oa- 
maldoli  and  San  Frediano,  the  sanitary 
state  of  which  is  seldom  satisfactory, 
owing  to  their  low  situation,  the  im- 
perfect drainage,  and  the  scanty  supply 
and  badness  of  the  water  of  the  wdla. 
The  objections  to  the  Lung' Amo,  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  only  of  course 
apply  to  the  summer  season ;  during 
the  winter  the  situation  is  delightful. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  new  portion 
of  the  quay  is  less  healthy  than  that 
extending  from  the  Ponte  alia  Caraja 
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upwardB,  in  consequence  of  the  drains 
opening  into  the  Amo ;  here  there- 
fore the  second  and  tliird  floors  will 
be  pireferable  to  the  lower  ones.  It 
win  contribute  materially  to  the  salu- 
brity of  lodgings  on  the  Lung*  Amo 
if  there  be  an  open  space  in  the  rear, 
or  that  the  back  entrance  open  into 
«  wide  street.  As  a  place  of  resi- 
dence Florence  is  still,  of  all  the  large 
towns  of  Itidy,  perliaps  the  cheapest, 
although  mxLGh  more  expensive  than 
it  formerly  was,  both  in  respect  to 
lodgings  and  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Persons  pr(donging  their  stay  during 
the  summer  wiU  find  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  country  residences  among 
the  numerous  villas  that  surromid 
the  city,  particularly  on  the  north, 
many  of  which  are  let  out  to  strangers. 
In  sdecting  such,  it  vrill  be  better  to 
choose  an  elevated  situation,  and  at 
some  distance  from  the  high  roads,  the 
dust  of  which  is  insupportable  in  hot 
weather.  A  well-situated  furnished 
villa  may  be  procured  at  from  120  to 
250  francs  (4^.  15«.  to  101.)  a  month ; 
here,  although  the  days  are  hotter  oven 
than  in  the  city,  the  evenings,  nights, 
and  mornings  are  delightfullv  oooL  In 
engaging  villas,  it  will  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  ascertain  tliat  there  is  a 
good  supply  of  water,  as  in  many  there 
are  no  wmIs  or  springs,  and  tlie  tenant 
must  be  dependent  on  that  of  rain  pre- 
served in  cisterns,  or  pay  largely  for 
liaving  it  brought  from  a  distance.  As 
villas  are  generally  let  for  a  period  of 
years,  it  imi  be  necessary  to  introduce 
a  permission  to  sublet  in  the  lease  be- 
fore entering  on  possession. 

BotMrdimg-housei — Pensions, — Many 
of  these  estobUshments  have  sprung  up 
of  late  years,  and,  being  in  general  re- 
spectably conducted,  will  prove  very 
convenient  for  ladies  and  families.  The 
longest  established  boarding-house  is 
that  of  Mrs.  Molini  Clark  in  the  Pal- 
azzo Schneiderf,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Amo;  it  was  founded  several  years 
since  by  Mrs.  Clark,  the  sister  of  the 
present  owner,  and  can  be  recom- 
mended to  Bngliah  families  visiting 


'  Florence.     Terms    for    lodghigs    and 
;  boanl,  the  meals  being  taken  at  a  com- 
mon table,  7  frs.  a  dav.—The  Pension 
•  de  TAlliance,  in  tlie  Via  della  Scahs  at 
the  same  rates,  is  also  vor^-  good :  as  are 
]Mrs.  Jandolli's  (an  Enghsh woman),  in 
;  the  Piazza  dei  Soderini,  near  the  Ponte 
:  alia  Carraja ;  and  Mrs.  Burton's,  Via 
Solferino :  both  of  whom  let  lodgings 
!  and  furnish  meals,  in  their  apartments 
I  only,  at  so  much  a  head :   both  arc 
respectable  i)eople,  and  much  patron- 
i  ized  by  English  and  Amerii-ans. — Mrs. 
I  Kelson,  No.   32,   Lung*  Amo  Nuovo 
,  (excellent  cooking,  7  frs.  a  day  :   there 
■  an*  private  sitting-rooms  for  those  who 
I  will  pay   something  additional),   and 
I  Riiuli,  at   the    Corona   d*Italia,    also 
j  take  persons  en  pension. — The  Pension 
I  Anglaise,  in  the  Via  del  Sole,   kept 
I  by  Laurati,  a  good  cook  and  a  civil 
person,  is  well  spoken  of — As  before 
I  stated,  at  some   of  the  Hotels  —  ar- 
I  rangements  en  pension  by  the  day, 
week,  or  month,  to  include  everytliing, 
can  be  made. 

3.  Servants. — Native  servants  may  be 
procured  on  applying  to  the  bankers 
and  respectable  EngUsh  tradesmen  in 
Florence ;  the  stranger  should  be  very 
cautious  in  engaging  them  without  such 
a  recommendation,  as,  from  the  diifer- 
ence  of  the  laws  of  Tuscany  from  our 
own,  as  regards  this  class  of  persons, 
foreigners  are  often  put  to  serious  an- 
noyance. As  every  servant,  Tuscan  or 
foreign,  engaged  at  yearly  wages,  is  en- 
titled to  six  months*  notice  to  quit,  or 
to  his  wages  for  that  period,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  engage  them  and  pag 
them  regularlg  hg  the  month,  and  to 
have  a  written  agreement  that  tliey  can 
be  sent  away  at  a  fortnight's  notice. 
Any  foreign  servant,  brought  by  a 
stranger  into  the  country,  on  being 
discharged,  can  claim,  tiirough  the 
courts  of  law,  however  bad  his  conduct 
may  have  been,  to  be  sent  back  to  his 
country,  provided  his  employer  has  not 
entered  into  a  written  agreement  with 
him  to  the  oontrary.  Families  winM^ 
ing  in  Florence  generally  make  ■aflH 
1ft  ^ 
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rangement  with  their  cook  to  fnniish 
ererything  required  for  the  house  at 
a  stipulated  price  per  day,  week,  or 
month ;  in  wluch  case  it  is  necessary  to 
give  notice  in  the  official  newspaper,  the 
Manitore  Toscano,  that  the  servants 
have  received  orders  to  pay  for  every- 
thing in  ready  money,  and  that  their 
master  will  not  he  accountable  for  any 
debts  contracted  by  his  servants,  other- 
wise he  will  be  held  legally  liable  to 
pay  aU  tradesmen's  biUs :  it  is  there- 
lore  advisable  in  settling  weekly  or 
monthly  bills  to  be  very  particular  in 
having  the  servants'  receipts,  and  the 
more  so,  as  no  evidence  can  be  received 
from  any  relative  or  servant  of  the  party 
aggrieved,  or  from  the  party  himself^  as 
to  payments  made. 

"  Servants  in  Tuscany  are  now  en- 
gaged by  the  month,  and  a  fortm'ght's 
notice  is  required ;  but,  as  they  gene- 
rally leave  at  a  moment's  notice, 
strangers  should  not  pay  wages  before- 
hand. Many  famiUes  engage  their  ser- 
vants with  the  condition  of  their  finding 
themselves  bread  and  wine,  about  15  frs. 
a  month  in  addition  to  their  wages. 
In  settling  accounts  with  tradespeople 
and  servants,  it  is  desirable  to  demand 
separate  receipts  for  household  ex- 
penses, in  addition  to  those  in  the 
books  kept  with  them." 

4.  PasapoHs,  Police  Megvlaiions,  ^c. 
— ^The  passport  regulations  are  now 
the  same  as  throughout  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  and  entail  very  little  trouble 
on  the  traveller.  Persons  going  to 
Venetia  must  have  the  visa  of  some 
Austrian  Minister  or  Consular  Agent : 
that  of  the  Dutch  Consul  at  Leghorn, 
now  acting  for  Austria,  will  be  the 
easiest  obtained  by  persons  residing  in 
Tuscany. 

B.  British  Consulate. — ^Vice-Consul, 
Mr.  Charles  Proby  j  ofllce,  18,  Fonac- 
cio  S.  Spirito. 

6.  C7«&*.— The  Jockey  Club,  in  the 
jHa  de'  Tomabuoni,  close  to  the 
■■sza  di  Santa  Trinitl^  to  which  fo- 
^^en  can  obtain  admision,i8  managed 


on  the  system  of  simiUur  institutions  in 
London  and  Paris.  It  contains  read- 
ing-rooms, with  several  of  the  foreign 
newspapers.  There  is  every  day  a 
general  dinner  or  table-d'hdte,  for  which 
members  put  down  their  names  before- 
hand, and  supper  after  the  theatres. 
Members  are  elected  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  are  admitted  for  1,  2,  8, 
and  6  months,  or  for  the  year ;  the  sub- 
scriptions for  such  periods  being  6, 
11, 15,  20,  and  30  mincescom.  QteH' 
tlemen  known  to  the  original  members 
of  the  club  (Fondatori)  can  be  admitted 
for  a  week  without  payment.  During 
the  races,  which  take  place  in  the  Cas- 
cine,  the  members  have  the  privilege  of 
admission  to  its  stand,  and  into  the 
race-ground  for  their  carriages.  The 
club  consists  chiefly  of  Italian  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  but  some  of  the 
English,  French,  Germans,  Bussians, 
&c.,  residing  in  Florence,  belong  to  it. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  original 
rules  respecting  gambling  have  been 
departed  from  in  this  institution,  where 
English  travellers  will  do  well  to  be 
on  their  guard,  as  many  of  their  coun- 
trymen have  too  ofben  severely  suffered. 
The  Casino  di  Firenze,  in  the  Yia  Ghe- 
bellina,  is  a  Club  to  which  strangers 
are  admitted  for  2  months  on  paying 
8  francs  and  on  presentation  of  a 
member.  It  is  suppUed  with  Italian 
and  French  newspapers,  and  is  less 
aristocratic  (being  comprised  chiefly  of 
commercial  people)  than  the  Jockey 
Club.  Balls  are  given  here  during  the 
CamivaL 

7.  Sestaurateurs, — All  indiflbrent. 
The  Luna,  in  the  Condotta,  near  the 
Piazza  Gran'  Duca.  L'ltalia^  Piazza  di 
Sta.Trimtd..  LaYiUedeParisyYiadella 
Spada,  ISo.  4091.  Le  Antiche  Carozze, 
Borgo  SS.  Apostoli,  fair  and  moderate. 
La  Patria>  Yia  Calciauoli. 

8.  Cafes, — Theltalia, a  new  establish- 
ment, near  the  Ponte  di  Santa  Trinitl^ 
with  a  restaurant ;  the  place  and  ser- 
vants untidy.  The  Cafe  Doney,  in  the 
Piazza  Sta.  Trinitd,  is  the  most  fre- 
quented in  Florence.  Doney  is  the  Qom- 
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ter  of  Slorenoe  as  regards  ices,  confcc- 
tioneEy,  ACy  and  his  house  is  mucli 
resorted  to  for  brcak&st,  as  this  meal, 
limited,  however,  to  tea  or  coffee  with  a 
roll  and  butter,  may  be  obtained  here 
for  half  the  price  charged  at  the  hot-els. 
The  Cb£6  della  Minerva,  and  Cafe 
Blvetico,  in  the  Mercato  Nuovo; 
smoking  being  allowed  in  all  renders 
them  unfit  for  ladies. 

9.  ^hUe  Conveyancet:  Mailioays, 
lictUetpoMteSy  Diligettces. — Railways. 
— Bailways  are  now  open  from  Flo- 
rence to  Leehom  and  Fisa ;  to  Siena 
and  Gamaj<3a,  in  the  Yal  di  Chiana, 
by  Empoh  and  CertAldo;  to  Lucca 
and  Pisa,  Yiareggio,  Pietra  Santa,  Massa, 
Sarzaaa,  and  Spezia,  by  Frato  and 
Pistoja ;  to  Monte  Yarcni,  in  the  Yal 
d*Amo  di  Sopra,  from  wliich  diligences 
start  for  Areszo.  The  fares  are  generally 
speaking  moderate.  There  is  one  ge- 
neral rly.  Stat,  behind  the  ch.  of  Sta. 
Maria  if  ovella,  from  which  all  the  lines 
diverge;  it  is  one  of  the  neatest  and 
most  convenient  in  Europe,  having 
elegant  waiting»rooms,  and  an  excel- 
lent caf(^  and  refr«shment-room,  open- 
ing out  of  a  handsome  hall  covered 
with  glass,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  a  but  of  the  king,  the  work  of 
a  boy  of  eighteen.  Hackney  coaches 
are  always  in  attendance  on  arrival 
of  the  tntins,  the  charges  rather  high 
for  carrying  luggage  (see  p.  85). 
Travellers  must  be  cautious  in  allowing 
the  so-called  porters,  who  are  lingering 
about  the  gates  of  the  stat.,  to  accom- 
pany them  to  their  hotels,  as  the  porters 
at  the  latter  will  serve  every  purpose 
for  unloading  and  carrying  luggage  to 
their  rooms.  Luggage. — ^Every  tra- 
veller is  allowed  to  take  with  him  about 
40  lbs.  weight  (17  kilogrammes),  pro- 
vided it  cbes  not  inconvenience  his 
foUow-travellears ;  the  charges  above 
that  quantity  are  moderate;  the  second- 
class  carriages  are  very  convenient, 
espedally  from  the  £eK»lities  they  afford 
for  stovnng  parcels  imder  the  seats ; 
separate  oaniages  for  smoking.  Mallea- 
postea, — Since  the  openinp;  of  the  rlys. 
and  the  regular  daij^  mad  steamboats 
between  Leghorn  and  G«noa,  these 


vcliicles  have  ceased  to  carry  passen- 
gers. Diligences, — Tlie  most  import- 
ant are  in  connexion  with  the  rail- 
ways to  Gkmoa  and  Rome.  From 
the  rlv.  stat.  at  Spezia,  corresponding 
with  the  train  that  starts  from  Florence 
at  3*30  p.m.:  tliis  carriage,  which 
employs  about  14  hrs.,  reaches  Genoa 
next  day  at  noon  :  fares  (not  in- 
cluding rail)  25  fr.  To  Some,  by  rly.  to 
Comajola  at  7  a.m.,  from  which  the 
diligence  for  Some  starts  at  2  p.m., 
reaching  Borne  next  morning  about 
11  o'clock,  passing  by  Orvieto  and  Yi- 
terbo :  fares,  including  rly.,  55  and  45 
fr. ;  places  must  be  secured  at  Florence, 
there  being  a  single  dihgence.  To 
Bome,  by  rly.  as  far  as  La  Nunziatdla, 
passing  by  Leghorn  and  Grosseto  in 
about  16  hrs.,  including  dihgence  be- 
tween Nunziatella  and  Civita  Yecchia. 
Tickets  issued  at  the  railway  stat. 
for  the  whole  route,  and  luggage 
registered.  This  is  now  the  most 
expeditious  and  comfortable  way  of 
performing  the  joumey^.  To  Arezzo 
from  the  railway  station  at  Monte 
Yarchi,  on  the  arrival  of  the  trains  that 
leave  Florence  at  7'50  a.m.  and  mid» 
day,  arriving  at  Arezzo  in  8  hrs.,  or  at 
1  and  8j^  p.m.,  in  correspondence  with 
all  the  trains:  the  whole  journey 
from  Florence  occujpying  about  5  hrs.  i 
there  are  carriages  from  Arezzo  to  Corr 
tona,  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  &c. — ^To  Pc-* 
rugia  daily  from  the  rly.  stat.  at  Chiusi, 
in  correspondence  with  the  morning 
train  of  the  Siena  Bly.,  leaving  Chiusi 
about  2  p.m.,  and  arriving  at  Perugia 
at  8  to  9.  The  best  carriages  are  those 
from  the  office  in  the  Piazza  di  Sta, 
TrinitJt,  where  places  can  be  secured  x 
fare  the  entire  way,  including  rail, 
21  frs.  To  Faenza  daily  at  3  p.m., 
reaching  the  latter  place  in  12  hrs. ;  the 
office  is  behind  the  Palazzo  Yecchio ; 
the  carriages  rather  crazy  vehicles. 
This  is  a  convenient  route  for  persons 
going  into  Eastern  Bomagna,  Ba* 
venna,  &c. 

10.  Vetturino  carriages  to  Bome  may 
be  always  met  with.  The  journey  by  way 
of  Arezzo,  Perugia,  and  Temi,  ^' 
the  extension  of  the  rly.,  will 
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fire  days  in  summer  and  six  in  winter, : 
sleeping  each  night  at  a  good  inn ;  by  • 
way  of  Siena,  one  day  less ;   but  few 
will  be  inclined  to  adopt  this  mode  of 
travelling  on  the  latter  route,  where 
the  accommodation  as  regards  inns  has  \ 
become  so  bad  since  the  extension  of  • 
the  railways  ;  the  fere  for  a  single  per-  \ 
son,  including  living  and  expenses,  from 
70  to  80  francs.    Families  having  their  i 
own  carriage  may  hire  four  horses  for 
the  journey  by  either  road,  including ! 
tolls  and  barriers,  exclusive  of  living,  or  j 
huonamanOt  which  is  about  30  fr.  for 
the  whole  journey,  at  from  16  to  18 
napoleons  (320  to  360  francs).     The 
prices  of  vetturini  conveyances  have 
much  increased  of  late  years,  and  will 
depend  much  on  the  season. 

A  very  convenient   arrangement  can 
be  made  at  the  Diligence-office,  in  the 
Piazza  di  Santa  Trinity  which  will  fur- 
nish post-horses  and  carriages  for  the 
journey  to  Rome.    By  this  plan,  called 
Vettura  di  convfinzione,  the  traveller 
will  proceed  by  railway  to  Comajola, 
beyond   Chiusi,   where  the  line   now 
ends;    here  he  will  find  very   good 
and  comfortable  carriages  to  proceed 
onwards    with    post-horses,    stopping 
when  and  where  he  pleases  during  the 
journey ;   another  advantage  being  to 
Avoid  the  worry  and  imposition  of  the 
post-masters,  who  will  always  try  to 
put  on  in  the  Papal  States  a  greater 
number  of  horses  than  authorised  by  the 
tariff.     The  following  are  (May,  1863) 
the  charges  for  such  carriages  from 
the  Comajola  stat.  to  Kome.    Caliche 
for  three  persons,  230  in.;  for  four, 
800 ;  for  five,  350  j  for  six,  400 ;  for 
eight,  450  j  and  for  ten,  500 :  in  the 
two  latter  cases,  or  when  the  party  is 
large,  the  Company  will  furnish  a  dili- 
gence carriage.    A  similar  arrangement 
may  be  made  on  the  road  to  Bologna, 
i.e.  between  the  Pistoia  and  the  Vergato 
rly.  stats. :  for  a  cal^be  to  carry  three 
or  four  persons,  80  frs. ;  for  five,  100 
frs.,  and  20  frs.   for  each  additional 
traveller.    The  above  charges  include 
only  the  fee  to  postilions  fixed  by  the 
postal  tariff,  to  which  it  will  be  neces- 
•ary  to  add  the  usual  extra  huonamano. 


A  conductor  will  be  furnished,  if  re- 
quired, who  will  be  useful  when  the 
party  is  large,  or  consisting  only  of 
ladies;  the  carriages  on  the  road  to 
Bome  are  large,  good,  and  comfortable. 
The  distances  from  Florence  to  the 
principal  towns  of  Italy,  by  the  most 
direct  post-roads  and  railways,  are  as 
follow,  in  English  miles  :-^To  Glenoa, 
by  land,  175 ;  by  rly.  to  Leghorn,  and 
sea  passage,  152  ;  to  Turin,  by  Q^oa^ 
279  and  255,  and  by  Bologna  and  rly., 
278 ;  to  Milan,  by  Genoa,  and  from 
thence  by  rly.,  294  and  261 ;  by  Bo- 
logna, Piaoenza  (rail),  and  Lodi,  215  ; 
to  Mantua,  by  Bologna  and  Ferrara, 
149 ;  to  Verona,  by  Mantua,  172 ;  to 
Venice, by  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Padua, 
177 ;  to  Modena,  by  Bologna,  93 ;  to 
Parma,  by  Bologna,  126  ;  to  Bavenna, 
by  ForH,  84 ;  id.  by  Bologna,  118  ;  to 
Bologna,  71 ;  to  Pistoia,  21 ;  to  Lucca, 
48t;  to  Pisa,  48;  to  Leghorn,  58^; 
to  Siena,  by  rly.,  52^ ;  to  Arezzo,  48  ; 
to  Rome,  by  Siena,  189;  id.  by  Pe- 
rugia, 204;  id.  by  Leghorn,  sea  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  and  rly.  from  thence  to 
Rome,  236 ;  to  Naples,  by  Rome,  and 
land  journeys,  364  and  379 ;  id.  by 
Leghorn,  and  sea  voyage,  356. 

11.  Carriages  and  ffacJcney  Cocicheg, 
— A  carriage  furnished  by  an  hotel- 
keeper  costs  15  to  20  francs  per  day; 
but  residents  may  obtain  from  a  job- 
master a  good  open  or  close  carriage 
at  310  to  375  francs  a-month,  not 
including  the  coachman's  huonamano 
of  30.  F.  Mircovies,  Via  dei  Fossi, 
4014,  and  Bianchi,  near  the  Villa 
Stiozzi  in  the  Via  della  Scala,  let 
out  horses  and  give  riding  lessons 
to  ladies.  Gaetano  Bartolotti,  Borgo  . 
SS.  Apostoli,  1177,  is  a  feir-dealing 
job -master  for  horses  and  car- 
riages. Salvatore  Gelli,"  Fondaccio 
di  S.  Spirito.  HacJcney  Carriages^  in 
general  very  good  and  moderate ;  by 
an  order  of  the  police,  the  feres  are 
nearly  as  follows : — For  a  course  within 
the  city  walls,  including  the  rly.  stat., 
with  one  horse  80  c,  with  two  horses 

1  fr. ;  for  the  first  hour  1  f .  60  c.  and 

2  f.,  for  every  subsequent  one  11 20  o* 
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and  1  £  60  0.  These  charges  are  in- 
ereased  about  80  per  cent,  between  6 
pjm.  and  daybreak  the  next  morning. 
The  oourse  to  and  from  the  rly. 
stat.  is  80  0.,  but  this  does  not  in- 
ehide  the  carriage  of  luggage,  which 
is  charged,  for  a  bag  or  portmanteau 
25  c,  and  smaller  parcels  15  c. 
GDhere  is  an  increased  tariif  when  car- 
riages are  taken  into  the  country ;  a 
course  of  two  miles  is  charged  2  f. 
20  c.  and  2  f .  80  c. ;  each  additional 
hour,  1  f.  60  c.  and  1  f.  90  c.  There 
is  also  a  separate  tariff  for  drives  to  the 
Cascine:  8  £  and  8  £  50  c.  for  the 
first  hour,  1  £  50  c.  and  1  £  80  c.  for 
every  subsequent  one. 

JPrwaie  Carrictget  for  evening  visits 
may  be  hired  for  8  francs,  except  to 
the  official  receptions  and  balls,  when 
double  is  exacteid. 

Ommbuaety  very  rickety  vehicles,  ply 
between  the  ]?iazza  del  Duomo  and  the 
Cascine  in  fine  weather. 

32.  Pott'Offtee. — Letters  leave  Flo- 
rence daily  for  England,  France,  Genoa, 
Borne,  Naples,  Northern  Europe,  &c., 
and  arrive  from  England  every  day. 
The  post  between  Florence  ana  Lon- 
don now  takes  3  days.  Letters  leave 
for  the  Levant  and  India  every  Satur- 
day morning,  but  their  arrival  in  India 
depends  upon  the  days  of  forwarding 
the  India  mails  from  London.  Letters 
for  England  must  be  posted  before 
4  p.m.  —  in  winter  earlier,  to  meet 
the  first  train  from  Bologna  to  Turin 
— ^and  may  or  may  not  be  prepaid; 
in  the  latter  case  they  arecharged  double 
on  arrival :  the  prepayment  (to  Great 
Britain)  \b  60  centimes ;  to  France  40 ; 
and  to  Bome  20,  in  the  latter  case  to 
the  frontier  only ;  to  any  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  15, — luider  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  in  aU  cases.  The  postage  on 
letters  from  England  when  not  prepaid 
there  is  1  £  20  c.  American  travellers 
having  correspondents  in  England 
win  feid  it  more  expeditious  to  for- 
ward their  letters  for  the  United 
States  under  cover  to  them.  On  Sun- 
days and  the  greater  festivals  the  post- 
office  is  open  for  prepaid  letters  till 


noon  only,  but  stamped  and  unpaid 
letters  may  be  posted  until  4  o'clock. 
On  other  days  tlie  office  is  open  till 
4,  and  for  an  hour  in  the  evening. 

13.  Bankers, — Messrs.  E.  Fenzi  and 
Co.,  FuL  Uguccione,  in  the  Piazza  della 
Signoria;  Maquay  and  Fackenham,Via 
de  Tomabuoni ;  French  &  Co.,  in  the 
same  street  (both  these  houses  have 
branches  at  the  Batlis  of  Lucca,  Pisa, 
and  Borne)  ;  Mr.  Tough,  in  the  Piazza 
Gran  Duca ;  and  Mr.  Lowe,  Piazza 
Sta.  Trinit^.  Most  of  the  English 
tradespeople  in  Florence  discount  bills 
on  England,  circular  notes,  &c.,  for 
their  customers. 

14.  Physicians,  —  There  are  two 
Englisli  physicians  settled  at  Florence. 
Dr.  Wilson,  Member  of  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  London  and 
Gottingen,  and  Licentiate  in  Midwifery 
of  London,  formerly  Physician  to  a 
London  Hospital  and  to  the  British 
Legation ;  he  lives  in  the  Palazzo  Arri- 
glietti,  No.  9,  Via  del  Giglio :  Dr.  W.  has 
been  long  established  in  Florence,  and  is 
consequently  weU  acquainted  with  its  cli- 
mate and  its  effects  on  disease ;  an  im- 
portant consideration  in  the  selection  of  a 
physician  in  every  part  of  Italy.  Dr.  B. 
Frazer,  Graduate  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
Licentiate  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
of  Edinburgh,  accoucheur,  No.  13,  Via 
dei  Fossi,  settled  in  Florence  since 
1862.  The  addresses  of  any  other 
physicians  wiU  be  found  at  Boberts* 
Pharmacy.  Of  native  medical  men, 
Prof.  Buffalini,  Zannctti,  Cipriani, 
and  Ghinozzi,  are  tlie  most  celebrated ; 
and  Dr.  Burci  the  most  eminent  sur- 
geon. 

15.  Apothecaries. — Mr.  Boberts,  an 
English  chemist  and  druggist,  at  the 
Pharmacy  of  the  British  Legation, 
in  tlie  Via  dei  Tomabuoni,  will  be  the 
best  person  to  whpm  the  making  up  of 
English  prescriptions  can  be  confided, 
as  he  has  several  English  assistants ; 
he  keeps  an  extensive  stock  of  English 
patent  medicines,  perfumery,  teas,  and 
a  good  stock  of  foreign  and  of  the 
superior    qualities    of   Italian   wi*" 
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Forini,    Piazza  Granduca.    Yillaresi, 
Piazza  di  Sta.  Trinity 

16.  Dewtuts. — Mr.  Dunn,  an  English- 
man, No.  1,  Piazza  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
is  yerj  hi^hlj  spoken  of;  Campana, 
father  and  son.  Piazza  Gran  Duca. 
The  ordinary  dentist's  fee  for  extracting 
teeth  is  from  5  to  10  pauls. 

17.  NetDs-room  and  Circulating  Li- 
braries.— Vieusseux's,  in  the  Pedazzo 
Buondelmonti,  Piazza  S.  Trinity  is  ex- 
cellent, both  for  its  reading-room  and 
lending-Ubrarj.  The  collection  of  jour- 
nals and  newspapers  of  every  country 
is  extensive  and  well  chosen :  the  sub- 
scription to  the  news-room  only  is, 
half-yearly,  23  fir. ;  quarterly,  14  fr. ; 
two  months,  11  fr.;  monthly,  7  fr.; 
for  a  fortnight,  5  fr. ;  a  weet,  3  fr. ; 
and  a  day,  60  c.  Vanni,  Via  de'  Tor- 
nabuoni,  keeps  a  circulating  Ubrary  for 
French  and  Italian  works,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  with  moderate  charges.  Brecker, 
Via  Maggio,  for  English  and  other 
books. 

18.  Printsellers. — Edward  Gk)od- 
ban,  in  the  Via  de*  Tomabuoni,  No. 
9  (opposite  the  CafS  Doney),  agent 
for  these  Handbooks,  is  well  provided 
with  EngHsh  books  in  general,  works 
on  art,  and  maps  and  books  usefiil 
for  travellers  in  Italy,  photographic 
views,  &c. ;  and  will  procure  all:  mo- 
dem Itahan  and  other  books.  He 
also  sells  English  and  foreign  station- 
ery, drawing  materials,  Newman's  water 
colours,  &c.  Mr.  G.  is  a  very  obliging 
person,  and  will  give  every  information 
to  En^sh  and  Americans  as  to  masters, 
&c.  He  packs  and  forwards  parcels  to 
England.  An  address-book  of  EngHsh 
and  American  visitors  to  Florence  is 
kept  in  his  shop.  He  is  one  of  the 
agents  for  Alinari's  photographs  of  the 
original  drawings  ot  the  old  masters  in 
the  gallery.  Luigi  Bardi,  Piazza  di  San 
Oaetano,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
printsellers  in  Italy. 

19.  Booksellers, — ^M.  Molini,  in  the 
Viade'  Tomabuoni  Piatti,  in  the  street 
leading  from  the  Mercato  Nuovo  to  the 


Piazza  della  Signoria,  has  a  good  col- 
lection both  of  old  and  new  books,  but 
principally  the  former,  and  of  modem 
French  publications.  Vieusseux,  at  the 
circulating  library,  for  every  standard 
Italian  work  published  at  Florence. 
Goodban  for  English  pubHcations. 

20.  Photographs. — ^Thephotographio 
views  of  Florentine  monuments  are 
principally  by  Alinari,  and  inferior  to 
those  of  Kome,  Venice,  and  other  large 
Italian  towns;  whilst  the  prices  are 
higher  in  proportion.  Besides  these 
views,  Alinari  has  published  a  series  of 
upwards  of  200  photographic  fiM5- 
similes  of  the  designs  of  the  great 
masters  firom  the  Gtilleries  of  the  Uffizi, 
of  the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti  at 
Venice,  and  of  the  Archduke  Charles 
at  Vienna ;  their  prices,  the  same  as  of 
the  views,  4  and  6  fr.  each.  Alinari's 
photographs  can  be  procured  at  Bardi's 
and  GK)odban's  print-shops.  His  pho- 
tographs of  statues  are  very  far  behind 
those  made  at  B>ome,  being  for  the 
most  part  taken  from  casts  or  en- 
gravings. 

21.  Musicsellers, — Bicordi,  Via  Ca- 
ciaoli,  near  the  Piazza  del  Duomo; 
Ducci,  Piazza  di  San  Ghetano,  also  lets 
pianos  on  hire. 

22.  Italian  Masters. — ^P.  Aretini, 
Lung'amo,  No.  1198,  is  well  recom- 
mended :  Sig.  Barbanera,  at  Goodban's : 
Sig.  S.  Bianciardi,  No.  17,  Via  de* 
Tomabuoni,  very  highly  spoken  of  as  a 
teacher  and  for  his  baowledge  of  Italian 
literature :  Vannini,  Sig.  Bos  ten,  No.  48, 
3°Piano,Borgo  Ognissanti,  author  of  an 
Italian  Grammar,  and  conversant  witibi 
EngHsh :  Sig.  O.  Gtwperini,  at  Bettini's 
bookshop,  Piazza  di  Santa  TriniUL 
The  charge  of  the  best  masters  is  3 
francs  a  lesson,  or  30  francs  a  month 
for  3  lessons  a  week. 

23.  Daily  Governess, — Miss  South- 
wood  Smith,  No.  20,  Via  del  Seragli, 
or  to  be  heard  of  at  Gt>odban*s,  in  ad- 
dition to  English,  teaches  French  and 
German.  School  for  Oirls :  Miss 
Harris,  a  very  respectable  persoo, 
No.  2,  Piazza  dell*  Independenza. 
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24.  Mutie  Ifofferf.  —  Pianoforte, 
KnuuandBabuscio.  Singing,  the  Abate 
Fednnci,  No.  2166,  Via  m  S.  Agostino, 
Piacakdi  S.  Spirito;  Mabellini,  Bomani, 
yammocini,  Marcotti,  Balateti,  Ma- 
netti}  Sborsi,  piano  and  singing,  10, 
Via  delle  Bdle  Bonne;  many  of  whom 
also  giye  lessons  on  the  piano.  Violin, 
J^&ssor  GKovacohini.  The  addresses 
of  all  miisio-masters  will  be  found  at 
Gk)odban*s  and  at  the  principal  music- 
sellers'.  The  general  chareo  made  by 
the  hegt  masters  is  6  or  6  ir.  an  hour, 
or  less  by  engaging  their  services  for  a 
certain  period.  Ikner  ofJPianas :  San- 
tini,  11,  Via  StofEi  S.  Lorenzo. 

26.  Dramngl£(uier9. — The  addresses 
of  the  best  masters  for  drawing  and 
pamting  maybe  obtained  at  Goodban's. 
Fompignoli,  Bensa,  Boster,  Bondoni, 
IJapi,  m  the  Via  Vigna  I^uora^  &c., 
are  the  most  celebrat^. 

26.  Shop9  and  Tradespeople,  viz, : — 

Orocere. — Samuel  Lowe  in  the  Pi- 
azza di  Sta.  Trinity  is  well  supplied 
with  wines,  tea,  sugar,  and  all  English 
articles.  Contessini,  Via  de'  Tomabu- 
oni,  opposite  the  English  Pharmacy. 

ClotheSi  Shoety  ^o.,  may  be  had  in 
Florence  cheaper  than  in  Paris :  Has- 
kard,  on  the  Lungo  Amo,  near  the 
Ponte  di  Santa  Trinity  is  a  good 
English  tailor,  and  moderate  in  his 
charges.  Bose,  a  Qerman,  7,  Via  de*  Tor- 
nabuoni  Bobinson,Lung'amoNuovo. 
Cocchi,  in  the  Via  dei  Balestrieri,  is  a 
good  boot  and  shoe  maker.  Turini, 
8y  Via  di  Bondinelli.  The  best 
boots  cost  a  napoleon,  16^.;  men's 
shoes  8  to  12  francs,  7«.  to  10«.,  with 
elastic  springs. 

DresimaJcer. — ^Madame  Bichardson, 
successor  to  her  mother,  Mad.  Bescan- 
9on,  dressmaker  to  the  Ghranducal 
Court,  Via  Ghuibaldi. 

ModMtes, — ^Mad.Besan9on,next  door 
to  the  Cb£$  Doney;  Mad.  Lamarre, 
Via  dei  Banchi :  both  fashionable  and 
good,  bat  by  no  means  cheap. 

IAmend4raper,  ^o. — ^Prevost,  Via  Bon- 
dinelli, aa  excellent  shop,  with  reason- 
able prices,£6r  English  flannel,  linen,  ca- 
lico, &c.  The  proprietor  speaks  English. 


Straw  Bonnet  Dealers. — There  are 
several:  the  principal  are  in  the  Via 
di  Porta  Bossa.  A  very  good  roimd 
hat  for  a  man,  imcut,  shoidd  not  cost 
more  than  from  12«.  to  14ff.  Ladies* 
hats  from  4  to  60  dollars;  but  very 
handsome  ones  may  be  had  for  14,  or 
about  3  guineas.  Generally  speaking, 
the  Florence  shopkeepers  ask  a  great 
deal  more  fr^m  a  stranger  than  they 
will  take. 

English  Saddlery, — HoUman,  Piazza 
Manin. 

Fancy  shops, — Prinoth's,  in  the  Mer- 
cato  Nuovo,  is  well  supplied  with 
everything  French  and  English. 

Curiosities  and  Articles  of  Vertu, — 
Busca,  in  the  Via  dei  Ceretani ;  Gag- 
liardi,  Piazza  Sta.  Maria  Novella ;  and 
Lombardi,  on  the  Ponte  Veccliio,  are 
the  best. 

27.  Wine  Merchants.— Mr,  Tough, 
in  the  Piazza  Gran  Duca,  is,  at  the 
same  time.  Banker  and  Wine-mer- 
chant. Mr.  T.  is  extremely  obliging 
in  obtaining  lodgings  for  his  customers, 
and  giving  them  advice  generally. 
Boberts,  Via  Tomabuoni. 

28.  Parcel-agents. — Mr.Saml.Lowe, 
Piazza  di  Sta.  Trinitl^  one  of  Messrs. 
M'Cracken's  agents.  Most  of  the  bank- 
ers undertake  to  forward  parcels  to 
England  and  America ;  as  do  Mr.  Good- 
ban  and  Mr.  Tough,  also  correspondents 
of  Messrs.  M*Cracken. 

29.  Baths,— ThQ  best  establishments 
are  Pepini*s  in  the  Borgo  de'  Santi 
Apostoli,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Boman 
Baths,  near  the  Piazza  di  Sta.  Trinitli. 
A  hot  bath  costs  in  summer  1  fr., 
and  in  winter  2 :  baths  are  sent  to  any 
part  of  the  town  at  3  fr.  each,  with 
a  small  gratuity  to  the  porter ;  there 
is  another  bath  establishment  in  the 
Via  Maggio. 

80.  Sculptors,  —  Sig.  Costoli,  a 
pupil  of  Bartolinis,  and  an  artist 
of  great  ability.  His  statue  of  Gali- 
leo, in  the  Tribune  at  the  Museo  di 
Storia  Naturale,  is  particularly  good. 
Power,  Via  della  Fornace  2539,  the 
well-known  Ameriean  artist,  whose  *~ 
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statue  of  the  G-reek  Slave  was  exhi- 
bited in  London  in  1851.  His  figures 
of  America  and  CaUfomia  are  Tei7 
beautiful.  Fuller,  an  English  artist,  a 
pupil  of  Power's,  Via  della  Nunzia- 
tina.  Santarelli,  Via  della  Nunziatina. 
Fede,  in  the  Via  della  Fornace.  Dupr^, 
at  the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti.  The 
late  Prof.  Bartolini's  Studio,  Borgo 
San  Frediano,  where  the  models  in 
plaster  of  his  principal  works  can 
be  seen.  Komanelli,  Lung'amo  Q-uic- 
ciardini.  Bazzanti,  on  the  Lung'amo, 
is  recommended  for  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, having  put  up  many  of  those 
in  the  English  cemetery  :  he  also  keeps 
one  of  the  largest  warehouses  in 
Florence  for  alabaster  figures,  vases,  &c. 

31.  Painters. — Buonarotti,  Mussini, 
Piatti.  Mr.  Walter  Gould,  an  American 
artist.  Via  Chiara,  for  portraits,  &c. 
TJgo  Baldi,  on  the  Lung*  Amo,  is 
one  of  the  best  picture-cleaners  and 
restorers  in  Florence ;  Pompignoli,  in 
the  Piazza  di  Santa  Groce,  is  a  good 
copyist  of  the  old  masters  and  teacher ; 
Or.  Bocchi,  28,  Via  Cavour,  is  an  excel- 
lent copyist  of  the  works  of  Fra  Ange- 
lico;  Costa  and  Oonti,  also  copyists, 
58,  Via  dei  BardL 

32.  Picture-dealers. — Gagliardi,  Pi- 
azza Santa  M.  Novella,  Metzger,  Borgo  | 
Ognissanti.  i 

33.  Florentine  Mosaics  in  pietra' 
dura. — This  manufacture  is  peculiar 
to  Florence,  and  consists  in  general  of 
groups  of  flowers  and  fruit,  made  of 
hard  materials,  generally  coloured  flint 
or  quartz,  lapis  lazuli,  cornelian,  chalce- 
dony, &c. :  the  operation  being  a  most 
tedious  one,  the  price  is  very  consider- 
able. One  of  the  best  manufacturers  is 
Bianchini,  Lung'amo  Nuovo,  near  the 
H6tel  d'ltalie,  where  the  working  may , 
be  seen.  Bosi,  No.  1,  Piazza  di  Sta. 
Trinity  has  the  largest  shop  and  dis- 
play of  Florentine  Mosaics.  ; 

34.  Wood-carving     and     Picture-^ 
frames. — Tuscany  has  been  long  cele- ' 

*"Tated  for  this  branch  of  art,  of  which 

^have  seen  some  magnificent  speci- 

at    our  Great    Exhibition,  by 


'  Angelo    Barbetti,    of    Florence,    and 
!  Giusti,  of  Siena.    Barbetti,  of  whose 
I  work  several  fine  specimens  are  in  Eng- 
land, Hves  in  the  Piazza  Santa  Croce. 
Bardi,  Borgo  San  Jacopo;    Fanfani, 
Piazza  di  S.  Spirito ;  Ligozzi,  Lung'- 
amo, near  Casa  Schneiderfj  Alfani,  Via 
'  Maggio ;  and  Cecherelli,  in  the  Borgo 
\  S.  Jacopo,  are  good  workmen  for  the 
.  more  ordinary  description  of  gilt  pic- 
ture-frames. 

'  35.  Protestant  Divine  Service. — 
I  The  English  Church  is  situated  in  the 
Via  del  Maglio,  beyond  the  Church 
and  Piazza  of  S.  Marco.  It  was 
I  built  by  subscription,  and  opened  in 
1844.  Divine  service  is  performed  on 
Sundays  at  11  a.m.  and  3*30  p.m.  in 
winter,  at  8  A.M.  and  6i  P.M.  during 
the  summer  months.  Persons  wishing 
to  engage  seats  for  any  period  should 
apply  at  the  church  on  Saturdays  from 
,  3  till  5  o'clock.  The  charge  for  a 
family  of  6  persons  for  6  months  is 
80  francs,  for  3  months  40,  for  1 
month  25.  For  casual  visitors  no 
direct  charge  is  made,  but  a  collec- 
tion at  the  door  of  voluntary  offer- 
ings. 

A-SwissChurchhsA  been  opened  next 
to  the  Casa  Schneiderf,  on  the  Lung'- 
amo, where  the  service  is  performed 
in  French  in  the  morning,  by  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Schafiter.  In  the  Casa  Schneiderf 
itself  is  the  Scottish  Church,  the 
Rev.  J.  M'Dougall,  a  Free  Kirk  min- 
ister, officiating  twice  every  Sunday. 
In  the  Via  de'  Seragli,  an  Italian 
Protestant  ch.,  according  to  the  Vau- 
dois  rite,  where  a  minister  frcmi  that 
country  preaches  every  Sunday,  the 
forms  being  nearly  those  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland. 

36.  Table  of  Moneys,  Measures, 
Weights,  Sfc,  in  use  at  Florence. — Since 
the  annexation  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  the  Decimal  system  of  weights, 
measures,  and  money  is  the  official  one 
in  Tuscany,  and  has  become  general, 
but  the  Granducal  coinage  is  still 
sometimes  met  with,  especially  soudi 
and  half-scudi. 
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TiTscAiT  Coins.* 

Gold. 

£.  8,    d. 
Zecohino,  or  sequin  of  2 

Boudi    ....      =08  10} 
Biupone,  or  3  Beq.  piece    16    8 
* 

Silver, 

Franoesoone  of  10  pauls    0    4    5 
f  iorino  or  florin,  2f  pauls  0    1     IJ 
Lira=20  8oldi  =  240de- 

nari=rli  pauls     ..008 
Paolo  or  paul=8  craiie 

=  40  quattrine     .     .     0    0    Sjl 

Copper. 

Quattrino = 4    denari = 

J  farthing. 
Crazia=5  quattrini=20 

denari=2ft  ferth.       0    0    0§ 

The  value  of  the  most  current  foreign 
coins  is — the  English  sovereign,  at  the 
average  exchange,  25  fr. ;  the  Roman 
and  Spanish  dollar,  5  fir.  20  c;  the 
Austrian  florin  of  3  lire  generally  passes 
for  2  fi-.  60  c. 

Measures  of  Length, 

The  braccio  of  Florenoe =20 

soldi  =  240  denari = Eng.  in.  23 
Braccio  used  by  builders  .     .     21i 
Tuscan  mile .     .    Eng.  yds.  1808 
Tuscan  poet  of  8  miles= 

Eng.  miles    8i 

Weiffhts. 

The  Tuscan  pound = 

Eng.  avdp.  12  oz. 

Liquid  Measure, 

Barile  of  wine =20  fiaschi= 

Eng.  galls.  12-05 

Barile  of    oil=16  fiaschi= 

Eng.  galls.    8# 

Somaofoil=2barili  17^ 

*  All  theTuaeui  oofna,  except  the  silver  scndo 
and  half-scndo,  having  been  withdrawn  by  Royal 
decree,  are  net  oomnt  since  Jan.  1863. 


Dry  Mecmtre. 

Stajo  of  2  mine        Eng.  bush,    ^l 

Sacco  of  3  staji 2|^ 

Moggioof24staji=2  quarters  4} 


Land  Measure. 

The  pertica  or  perch  =  sq.  feet  81 
The  saccata  ^  1  imperial  acre  and 
36  perches. 


It  may  be  useful  to  the  traveller 
who  is  making  but  a  hasty  visit  to 
Florence  to  point  out  the  objects  of 
interest  described  in  the  following 
pages  most  worthy  of  his  attention  : — 
the  Piazzas  del  Duomo,  deUa  Sigiioria, 
di  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  and  di  San 
Marco ;  the  Galleries  of  the  UiTizi,  of 
the  Pitti  Palace,  and  of  the  Accademia 
delle  Belle  Arti  j  tlie  Egyptian  col- 
lection, with  Raphael's  fresco  of  the 
Last  Supper,  and  Museum  of  Natural 
History;  the  Duomo  with  the  Bap- 
tistery ;  the  Chiu*ches  of  Santa  Croce, 
San  Lorenzo,  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  la 
Santissima  Annunziata,  San  Marco, 
San  Spirito,  the  Carmine,  and  San 
Miniato  al  Monte,  outside  the  walls; 
the  Pitti  and  Torregiani  gardens ; 
the  Cascine ;  and  the  views  from  the 
hill  of  BeUosguardo  and  Fiesole.  (See 
p.  190,  plan  for  visiting  Florence  in 
a  week.) 


Floeence.  Pop.,  in  1863,  114,363. 
"  Firenze  la  bella  "  has  been  celebrated 
by  many  in  aU  ages  for  the  beauty  of  its 
situation.  If  the  traveller  ascend  to  the 
high  groxmd  of  the  Boboli  Gardens,  to 
the  church  of  S.  Miniato,  or  to  BeUos- 
guardo, he  will  admire  the  picturesque 
forms  of  the  buildings  of  the  city,  the 
bright  villas  scattered  about  the  rich 
and  wooded  plain  and  on  the  slopes  of 
the  hills,  and  the  fine  forms  of  the 
moimtains  which  enclose  the  prospect. 
The  environs  of  Florence  have  been 
described  by  Ariosto  in  the  well-known 
lines — 
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Pte  *ihe  u  tcTKA ->»  >  xoaw 

V<T»e»miii%''«i  »a>*< 

Se  4«B*r>  «a  air,  mcs*  vs,  ai 

F<wwr  rvcMZi  :  tataH  yLmoL 

Amm%,  esp.  zri.  db2c  Ahw. 

Wtflmi,  the  nntu  aze,  with  lev  ex- 
ocpiiMM,  DJOTorv.  The  older  boildiiizs 
MV  fncnd  fron^  their  zcAuire  charKtcr : 
the  bttMrcnent  it^OT  beinz  often  cf 
dpmt  soIiditT,  sometiices  of  rude 
work,  TTie  £ne*t  palacef  ««  erowncd 
•  d<«p  cornice  in  »  bold  ^trLe 
cnMtfnent,  whose   iiie  ii   propor- 
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t&jud    u    toe   tccal   heiehi  of  the 

%  i:car»k:cer*a€ar  of  the  Tmmb  ifyie^ 
%  ^esa^sai:^::^  anpkwvd  by  Tanri. 
Thi!»  p«cu2fiftr  cfiaonkter  preraikd  till 
the  17th  ^resnxrr.  when  the  bnfldiBgt 
l:«t  A  pcrCKa  of  thor  rational  cha- 
racter, and  became  move  fikr  Aoae 
of  the  ?e«t  <d  Italy.  A  praliuioii  of 
iron-work  add*  to  diexr  iKUon-lihe 
appiaraacc,  whi^^  is  increaKd  bj  the 
compantire  soarciXT  of  windowa  and 
the  amallnew  rf  these  apettuiea.  The 
fsijades  of  MQie  of  thepnndpalchYirdica 
are  nnfiniahed. 
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SZTUATIOK,  PhTSIOAL  NaTTBE  OP  THE 
CoxnSTRY    ABOUND,    GuiCATE,    AND 

Sakitaby  State  of  Flobenoe. 

Horenoe  is  situated  nearly  at  the  E. 
extremity  of  the  central  of  the  8  valleys 
through  which  the  Amo  flows  towards 
the  sea,  the  tipper  one  extending  from 
near  Areczo  to  Incisa,  to  which  suc- 
ceeds a  narrow  gorge  of  several  miles  in 
length,  which  again  widens  about  2  m. 
E.  of  the  city,  and  forms  the  beautiful 
basin  of  Florence,  which  extends  to  the 
pass  or  narrow  defile  of  La  Golfolina, 
to  again  expand  into  the  lower  Yal 
d'Amo,  stretching  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  valley  of  Florence,  in  some  places 
10  m.  wide,  is  bordered  on  the  I?,  by 
the  principMil  chain  of  the  Apennines, 
the  highest  peak  of  which,  the  Monte 
MureUo,  rises  to  an  elevation  of  2997 
Eng.  ft.  above  the  sea ;  on  the  S.  by  a 
lower  group  of  hills  detached  firom  the 
Apennines,  and  which  separate  it  from 
the  valleys  of  the  Chianti  and  Elsa ; 
the  latter,  covered  with  woods  and  ver- 
dure, attain  an  inconsiderable  elevation. 
The  space  on  which  the  city  is  placed 
is  tolerablv  level,  being  close  to  the 
Amo,  and  extending  along  both  its 
banks.  A  portion  of  the  town,  including 
the  Boboli  Gtu^ens  and  the  suburb  of 
San  Giorgio,  now  included  within  the 
walls,  are  on  one  of  the  last  spurs  of 
hills  that  bound  the  valley  of  the  Amo 
on  the  S. 

The  geographical  position  of  Flo- 
rence is  lat.  43^  46'  36'',  long.  E.  of 
Greenwich  11°  15'  30";  its  height 
above  the  sea,  on  the  ground-floor  of 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  which 
will  represent  the  mean  height  of  the 
city,  174  Eng.  ft. 

the  hills  that  boimd  on  either  side 
the  middle  valley  of  the  Amo,  in  which 
the  Tuscan  capital  is  situated,  consist 
chiefly  of  a  peculiar  species  of  sand- 
stone called  pietra  serena,  and  of  a 
coarse  limestone  known  by  the  names 


of  pietra  forte,  ffaleetro,  Ac. ;  they 
belong  to  the  age  of  our  British  green- 
sand  and  chalk.  A  portion  has  been 
referred,  from  their  fossil  organic  re- 
mains, to  the  Eocene  or  lowest  member 
of  the  tertiary  series.  Tlie  pietra 
Serena,  which  is  extensively  quarried 
for  buUding-stone,  forms  massive  strata^ 
which  mav  be  well  examined  in  the 
quarries  or  Monte  Gioeri,  and  all  roimd 
the  hill  on  which  Etruscan  Fiesole 
stands,  and  in  the  gorge  of  La  Golfo- 
lina,  between  the  middle  and  the  lower 
valleys  of  the  Amo ;  whilst  the  pietra 
forte  abounds  in  all  the  hills  S.  of  the 
city,  and  furnishes  not  only  the  blocks 
for  its  massive  polygonal  pavement, 
but  for  the  outer  waUs  of  those  prison- 
Uke  palaces  which  have  given  the  name 
of  Tuscan  to  similar  constructions  else- 
where. The  only  fossil  remains  hitherto 
discovered  in  this  cretaceous  group  are 
numerous  species  of  fucoids  or  sea- 
weeds, of  some  species  of  hamites  (in 
the  valley  of  the  Sieve),  and  of  the 
genus  nemertee — an  extinct  gigantic 
sea- worm  —  in  the  limestone  of  the 
latter  locality.  In  the  upper  beds  of 
the  calcareous  rock  at  Mosciano  (see 
p.  194),  near  the  watershed  between 
the  Era  and  the  Elsa,  several  species  of 
nummulites  have  been  found,  and  which 
has  led  Sir  B.  Murchison  and  Professor 
Meneghioi  to  refer  it  to  the  Eocene  or 
lower  tertiary  epoch. 

Eruptive  rocks,  in  the  form  of  ser- 
pentine and  diallage  rock,  exist  on 
either  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Amo, 
and  everywhere  are  of  posterior  date 
to  the  stratified  secondary  deposits 
through  which  they  have  been  pro- 
truded, and  which  they  have  oftcm 
changed  the  nature  of^  or,  to  use  a  geo- 
logical expression,  metamorphised.  The 
best  localities  near  Florence  for  study* 
ing  this  class  of  phenomena  will  be  on 
the  group  of  hills  that  surround  the 
village  of  TLnpruneta,  6  m.  S.E. 
(see  p.  196),  and  at  Monteferrato  and 
Figline,  N.  of  the  city  of  Prato.    0\i. 
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the  E.S.E.  side  of  the  hills  of  Fiesole 
some  traces  of  a  serpentine  eruption 
may  be  seen  below  the  Castel  di  Poggio. 

The  plains  of  the  Amo,  of  the  Bi- 
senzio,  and  Ombrone,  are  composed  of 
a  modem  alluvial  deposit.  No  portion 
of  the  marine  Pliocene  beds,  so  abun- 
dant in  the  Val  d'Amo  di  Sotto,  ap- 
pears to  have  extended  into  the  middle 
valley  of  Florence :  hence  it  is  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  latter, 
hemmed  in  by  the  still  barred-up  pass 
of  the  Gonfolina,  formed  an  inner  lake. 
The  city  itself  stands  on  the  modem 
alluvial  deposits  of  the  Amo. 

Climate. — The  situation  of  Florence, 
in  the  midst  almost  of  a  high  moun- 
tain-chain, materially  affects  its  climate, 
producing  vicissitudes  of  heat  and 
cold,  much  greater  than  might  be  ex- 
pected in  so  low  a  latitude ;  hence  it 
is  subject  to  cold  and  piercing  winds, 
which  descend  through  the  valleys  of 
the  Apennines,  and  firom  their  sum- 
mits, generally  covered  with  snow, 
during  the  winter  j  whilst  at  the  oppo- 
site season  its  bowl-shaped  valley, 
scarcely  admitting  any  breeze  from 
the  sea,  renders  it  oppressively  wai-m. 
The  mean  temperature  of  Florence  is 
59^.5;  the  means  of  the  coldest  and 
hottest  months,  January  and  August, 
being  41i°  and  77°.  The  transitions 
from  heat  to  cold  are  very  consi- 
derable even  during  the  same  day, 
which  renders  it  a  bad  residence  for 
persons  suiSering  from  pulmonary  aiSec- 
tions.  Equally  to  be  avoided  are  the 
transitions  from  situations  where  the 
Sim,  shining  brilliantly,  produces  an 
artificial  simmaer ;  and  the  dark,  sun- 
less streets,  which  form  so  many 
funnels  for  cold  air,  descending  from 
the  gorges  of  the  then  glacial  Apen- 
nines. Of  all  the  causes  leading  to  in- 
disposition here,  perhaps  none  contri- 
butes so  much  as  the  latter  during  the 
cloudless  months  of  December,  Janu- 
ary, and  February. 

The  climate  of  Florence  offers,  there- 
fore, perhaps  more  gradations  from 
heat  to  cold  than  any  other  city  in 
Italy.  It  may  be  stated  generally  that 
the  months  of  September,  October, 


and  November  are  exceedingly  agree- 
able ;  the  latter,  however,  generally 
ends  with  10  days  or  a  fortnight's  rain, 
after  which  a  cooler  temperature  com- 
mences, but  with  still  clear  weather 
until  the  end  of  December.  The  early 
part  of  January  is  often  ushered  in 
with  snow  and  sleet,  followed  in  all  the 
month  and  dining  February  by  the 
biting  and  penetrating  Tramontana, 
or  north  wind.  March  is  windy  and 
cold,  moderating  after  the  equinox. 
April,  May,  and  the  early  part  of  June, 
are  very  agreeable ;  the  second  hal^  as 
well  as  July  and  August,  oppressively 
hot,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade 
averaging  84^.  During  these  summer- 
beats  all  foreigners  ought  to  learve  Flo- 
rence, or  retire  to  a  villa  residence  on 
the  hills  around,  where,  although  the 
warmth  during  the  day  is  fiilly.  ai 
oppressive,  if  not  more  so,  than  in  the 
city,-  the  evenings,  nights,  and  morn- 
ings are  delightfully  cool  and  pleasant. 

The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in 
Florence  is  considerable ;  the  greatest 
quantity  in  autumn  and  early  winter. 
From  the  nature  of  the  pavement  and 
improved  drainage  it  soon  finds  its  way 
into  the  Amo ;  there  is  consequently  no 
stagnant  water  in  any  part  of  the  town. 

In  a  sanitary  point  of  view  Florence 
is  much  improved  since  the  invasions 
of  the  cholera  in  1854  and  1855,  not 
only  as  regards  drainage,  but  by  the 
forbidding  of  intramural  interment, 
except  in  some  very  rare  cases.  Until 
the  period  in  question  the  whole  popu- 
lation, except  the  very  poorer  classes, 
found  their  last  resting-places  in  the 
numerous  churches  and  cloisters,  the 
buiying-fees  forming  here,  as  in  our 
own  country,  a  considerable  item  oi 
income  to  the  clergy  and  monks,  who 
were  abusively  allowed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  notwithstanding  one  of  the 
most  well-judged  laws  of  the  Gbrand 
Duke  Leopold  forbidding  it.  Drainage 
has  been  extended,  and  will  produce 
still  more  beneficial  effects  when  the 
outfall  is  carried  into  the  Amo  below 
the  town.  One  great  drawback  under 
which  Florence  labours  is  the  inade- 
quate supply  of  water,  and  it«  bftd 
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quality  in  tome  parts  of  the  cttj, 
where,  as  in  the  quarters  of  Camaldoli 
and  San  Frediano  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  river,  the  only  water  is  procured 
firom  wells,  of  inconsiderable  depth,  fed 
by  surface-springs  oozing  througli  a 
putrescent  soil,  over  which  inhabits 
the  poorest  and  most  dense  part  of  tlie 
Florentine  population.  The  northern 
districts  receive  an  inadequate  supply 
firom  the  hills  £.  of  Fiesole.  A  plan  is 
now  under  consideration  for  bringing 
by  means  of  iron  pipes  a  large  mass  of 
good  water  from  perennial  springs  in 
the  valley  of  the  Sieve,  20  m.  distant. 

Florence  is  exempt  from  specific 
diseases  or  epidemics,  althougli  from 
its  general  prevalence  the  miliary  fever 
or  much-dreaded  miliara  might  be 
considered  in  that  light.  It  may  prove 
tranquillising  to  our  countrymen  to 
know  that  tins  so  fittal  malady  is  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  natives,  cases 
even  among  foreigners  long  established 
in  the  country  being  rare :  though  tlio 
miliary  fever  is  £requently  a  disease  ptir 
i€y  it  is  more  commonly  observed  as  the 
sequel  of  some  other  malady,  of  which  it 
then  forms  the  dosing  scene.  Pulmo- 
nary afiections  are  extremely  prevalent 
in  Florence,  and  all  persons  labouring 
under  them,  either  in  the  form  of 
deUeate  lungs^  threatened  consump- 
tion, or  acute  bronchitis,  ought  to 
avoid  a  residence  here,  especially  dur- 
ing the  colder  winter  months — from 
the  middle  of  November  to  the  end  of 
March.  In  October  and  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  as  in  April  and 
May,  the  climate  of  Florence  in  such 
oases  is  much  less  relaxing  than  those 
of  Bome  and  Naples.  On  the  other 
hand,  invalids  requiring  a  bracing  cli- 
mate, such  as  those  labouring  imder 
chronic  bronchitis  depending  on  debi- 
lity, asthma,  rheumatism,  and  scrofula, 
are  better  here  than  farther  south, 
but  they  must  remove  during  the  re- 
laxing period  of  the  summer-months. 
Chronic  dyspepsia  generally  diminishes 
in  intensity  by  a  residence  in  tlie  Tus- 
can capital ;  in  &ct,  all  those  diseases 
of  a  non-inflammatory  character  re- 
quiring a  bracing  atmosphere  appear 


to  be  benefited  in  Florence.  Ague 
and  fevers  similar  to  those  of  Rome 
and  Naples  are  unknown  in  Florence, 
save  as  the  result  of  imi)ortation.  It 
is  by  no  means  an  imusual  occurrence 
that  persons  arriving  from  Home  in 
apparently  good  health  have  been  at- 
tacked with  tlie  malaria  fever  in  Flo- 
rence, tlio  germs  of  whicli  they  had 
imbibed  by  an  over-prolonged  stay  at 
the  former  place.  The  epidemics  com- 
mon to  children  are  not  more  prevalent 
in  Florence  than  ebewhere.  Measles, 
as  is  generally  the  case  throughout 
Italy,  are  seldom  attended  witli  danger ; 
scarlatina,  on  the  other  hand,  is  mucli 
dreaded  by  the  natives :  but  both,  like 
all  other  eruptive  diseases  occurring  in 
Tuscany,  as  a  general  rule,  run  a  re- 
markably mild  course.  Pulmonary 
consumption  is  less  looked  upon  as  a 
contagious  disease  in  Florence  than 
in  the  more  southern  cities  of  Italy. 

Limits  at  dipfebent  Pebiods, 
Walls,  &c. 

Modem  Florence  is  in  tlio  form  of 
an  irregular  pentagon,  divided  into 
two  unequal  portions  by  the  Amo; 
three  quarlieri  are  on  the  N.,  and  one 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  river.  The  an- 
cient city  was  wholly  on  the  N.,  and 
an  attentive  observer  may  yet  find  in- 
dications of  the  successive  enlarge- 
ments which  it  has  sustained. 

The  Primo  Cerchio^  or  nucleus,  was 
confined  within  narrow  limits,  forming 
nearly  a  rectangle,  of  which  the  front- 
age towards  the  Amo  extended  from 
the  Ponte  S.  Trinitd  to  half  way  be- 
tween the  Pante  Vecchio  and  the  Ponte 
alle  Orazie^  a  distance  of  about  400 
yards,  and  extending  from  N.  to  S. 
about  600  more,  the  ancient  church  of 
the  Apostoli  being  just  without  the 
walls,  and  the  Duomo  or  cathedral  being 
just  within.  This  was  probably  tJie 
precinct  of  the  original  Roman  Castrum 
or  colony.  The  f&st  distinct  historical 
notice  of  Florence  is  found  in  Tacitus 
(Ann.  I.  79),  in  relation  to  the  em- 
bassy sent  by  the  Florentines  to  Borne, 
A.D.  10,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
their    petition    against   the   ^lo^oiM^ 
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diYenion  of  tbe  Chiana  into  the  Amo, 
a  scheme  devised  for  diminishing  the 
then  frequent  inundations  of  the  Ti- 
her,  but  by  which  the  danger  which 
Florence  sustained  from  inundation 
would  have  been  increased.  Bemains 
of  Boman  buildings  have  been  dis- 
corered,  but  rude  and  poor,  and  indi- 
cating the  insignificance  of  the  city. 
A  few  notices  of  the  existence  of  Flo- 
rence after  the  invasions  of  the  Bar- 
barians can  be  traced,  but  the  very 
early  history  of  the  city  is  exceedingly 
obscure.  Modem  criticism  equally 
rejects  the  legends  of  its  foundation  by 
the  Boman  senate  upon  the  site  of  the 
camp  of  King  Florinus  after  the  de- 
struction of  Fiesole,  and  the  tales  of 
its  desolation  under  Attila,  and  its 
restoration  by  Charlemagne.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  continued  in- 
creasing in  population  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Coimtess  Matilda. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Primo  Cerchio 
were  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Etruscan  or  Boman  colonists,  subju- 
gated but  left  imdisturbed  by  the  Teu- 
tonic victors.  Many  powerful  and 
noble  families,  however,  of  the  adjoin- 
ing country,  as  it  is  thought  of  Lom- 
bs^  lineage,  had  been  from  time  to 
time  settling  themselves  round  about 
the  city,  in  the  different  horgM^  the 
small  villages  and  townships  which  grew 
up  around  it.  These  were  aggregated 
to  the  community,  when  the  distinc- 
tion of  origin  began  to  be  obscured, 
and  in  1078  it  was  decreed  that  the 
whole  population  should  be  included 
within  the  walls  of 

T)[\s  Second  CfercAto,  of  which  the  Amo 
fr^)ntage  extended  from  the  Ponte  della 
Carraja  to  the  Ponte  alle  Orazie,  about 
double  the  length  of  the  first  enclosure. 
In  the  Primo  Cerchio  the  narrowness 
and  complexity  of  the  streets,  or  rather 
of  the  alleys,  mark  the  crowding  of  the 
ancient  population  round  the  feme  of 
their  tutehuy  saint,  St.  John,  the  pro- 
tector of  Florence.  Both  the  first  and 
the  second  Cerchio  were  thickly  stud- 
ded with  the  towers  of  the  nobles, 
Mying  from  200  to  300  feet  in 
■'"lit,  at  once  the  token  of  aristocracy 


and  the  means  of  abusing  aiistocntic 
power.  Hence,  in  the  great  revolatian 
in  1250,  which  established  democracj, 
it  was  ordained  that  all  these  towers 
should  be  reduced  to  the  height  of  96 
feet,  an  injunction  which  was  rigidly 
executed;  and  these  truncated  dun- 
geons were  afterwards  either  demo- 
lished or  incorporated  in  other  bmld- 
ings.  At  Bologna  and  San  Oenagotmo 
the  traveller  may  see  some  of  these 
towers  in  their  original  state^  others, 
more  altered,  at  Pavia.  At  Florenoe 
few  of  them  subsist ;  the  best  prcsoryod 
is  the  Torre  della  Vacca  or  di  8am* 
ZanobiOy  at  the  angle  of  a  street  ^^tki^img 
out  of  the  Mercato  Nuovo  ;  and  where, 
according  to  the  popular  behef^  this 
Bishop  of  Florence,  who  lived  in 
the  4th  century,  was  bom ;  it  is  now 
incorporated  in  the  Pal.  BartalommeL 
Some  antiquaries  have  supposed  it  to 
be  Etruscan,  but  it  is  evidently  not 
older  than  the  11th  century. 

The  Third  Cerchio^  the  circuit  formed 
by  the  existing  waUs,  and  whioih  in- 
cludes the  01^  Amo,  was  begun  in 
1285,  and  not  completed,  at  Irast  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  river,  before  1888. 
Amolfo  gave  the  plans  and  designs. 
In  the  usual  spirit  of  magnificence 
which  distinguished  the  republic^  it 
was  decreed  in  1824  that,  at  the 
distance  of  every  880  feet,  there 
should  be  a  tower  76  feet  in  hdgfat, 
as  well  for  beauty  as  for  defmce ;  and 
a  few  stiU  higher.  Giovanni  Yillani, 
the  historian,  was  director  of  the  works, 
and  he  has  described  them  with  delight 
and  pride.  The  aspect  of  this  portion 
of  the  city  differs  much  from  that  of 
the  first  aud  second  enclosures.  It 
wants  their  early  historical  monuments, 
but  here  are  the  great  monastic  estab- 
lishments, whose  orders  did  not  be- 
come of  importance  until  after  the 
building  of  the  second  circuit,  and 
which  here  obtained  the  extensive  sites 
which  many  still  possess.  The  streets 
here  are  wide,  straight,  and  well 
planned;  many  of  them  existed  as 
suburbs  before  they  were  taken  into  the 
town.  Of  these  the  Via  Larga  is  the 
principal    The  citizens  took  a  larger 
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mmgwee  than  th^  were  able  to  fill.  In 
the  N.  portion  of  the  city  there  is  yet 
znnch  nnoccnpied  eround,  and  in  the 
OUr^  Amo  one-hall  is  occupied  by  the 
Grand  Duoal  Gkurdens  of  BoboH,  and 
those  of  the  noble  fBunily  of  Torrigiani. 

The  walls  which  mark  this  last  en- 
largement of  the  city,  and  the  length 
cdT  whose  circuit  is  10,420  yds.  or 
Tery  nearly  6  English  ndles,  continue 
entire  and  unbroken  throughout  the 
whole  extent,  excepting  where  the  more 
modem  citadels  of  the  Belvedere  and 
the  Ibrtezxa  da  Basso  have  been  in- 
serted; but  the  towers  which  rose 
upon  it  have  generally  been  demo- 
'  lished,  or  lowereid  to  the  level  of  the 
curtain.  "  l^ese  towers,"  says  the 
historian  Tarchi,  who  had  seen  them 
in  his  younger  days,  "  encircled  the 
city  Hke  a  garland."  They  were  de- 
molished in  1627,  when  the  Floren- 
tines were  menaced  by  the  Imperial 
army  under  the  OOnnetable  de  Bour- 
bon. This  was  the  period  when  the 
modem  system  of  fortification  began ; 
and  outworks  bein^  thrown  up  by 
the  celebrated  engmeer  Antonio  di 
San  Gallo,  it  was  thought  that  the 
ancient  towers  diminished  the  means 
of  defence  of  the  city.  The  most 
perfect  still  remaining  are  on  the 
southern  side,  in  the  OUf^  Amo. 

The  walls  are  utterly  unavailable  for 
any  purpose  of  defence  in  modem  war- 
fiure.  Their  utility  consists  in  affording 
the  means  of  coUeotin^  the  city  tolls 
and  octroi  duties,  of  which  the  only  one 
that  can  concem  a  foreigner  is  the  toll 
paid  for  opening  the  gates  after  a  certain 
hour  when  they  are  closed  for  the  night. 

Eight  of  the  ancient  gates,  4  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  are  still  open ;  they 
are  nearly  uniform ;  a  tower,  pierced  by 
a  circular  arch.  Porta  di  8.  Gallo^  Porta 
di  S.  JBniatOjPorta  di  S.  Niccolb^  Porta 
di  8,  FredicMOf  and  Porta  Bomanay 
are  the  most  perfect,  yet  all  have  suf- 
fered mutilation  by  the  cutting  down 
of  the  towers  which  surmounted  them. 
Several  of  the  gates  are  decorated  with 
"  Marzocclii,"  or  figures  of  lions,  em- 
blematical of  the  city.  The  Porta  di  8. 
Qiorgio^  now  closed,  is  decorated  on  the 


outside  with  a  bas-relief  of  the  saint 
from  whom  it  derives  its  name,  and  on 
the  side  towards  the  town  with  a  fresco 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Bernardo 
Daddi:  it  varies  in  design  from  the 
others,  and  is  not  destitute  of  pic- 
turesque beauty.  Opposite  to  the 
Porta  di  8an  Qallo  is  a  triumphal  arch, 
erected  1737,  in  commemoration  of  the 
entry  of  Francis  II.,  the  first  Grand 
Duke  of  the  House  of  Lorraine.  Tlie 
architecture  is  from  the  designs  of 
Oiado,  It  is  an  imitation  of  the  arch 
of  Constantino,  covered  with  ponder^ 
ous  bas-reliefs  by  artists  of  little  note. 

Two  Medioean  fortresses  break  the 
line  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  are  mo- 
numents of  the  destruction  of  the 
liberties  of  the  republic.  Clement 
YII.  directed  the  building  of  the  For- 
tezza  da  Basso,  on  the  N.  side,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  city 
in  obedience  to  his  nephews,  Ales- 
sandro  and  Ippolito.  Antonio  di  San 
Gallo  was  the  architect,  Michael  An* 
gelo,  who  was  applied  to  to  construct 
this  menace  on  ms  country's  hberties, 
having  sternly  refused  to  lend  his  aid ; 
it  was  completed  in  a  veiy  short  time 
(1535).  liie  Medici  were  strongly 
advised  to  erect  this  stronghold  by 
Filippo  Strozzi,  wl)0  expired  in  it, 
caught  in  the  toils  of  the  net  he  had 
woven.  (See  Palazzo  Strozzi,)  There 
is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  interior 
of  the  fortress,  excepting  some  ancient 
cannon,  and  the  chapel  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, with  a  picture  of  the  patron  saint 
by  Allori.  The  Fortezza  da  Basso  is 
one  of  the  early  specimens  of  regular 
polygonal  fortification. 

The  fortress  of  Belvedere  (now  dis- 
mantled), on  the  S.  side  of  the  city, 
corresponds  with  the  Fortezza  da  Basso 
on  the  N.  It  stands  upon  the  hill  of 
San  Giorgio^  adjoining  the  gate  of  that 
name,  and  commands  a  noble  view  of 
the  city,  which  it  could  batter  down 
and  destroy.  It  was  built  in  1590,  by 
order  of  Ferdinand  I.,  Buontalenti 
being  the  architect.  In  the  centre  is  a 
small  but  not  inelegant  Palace.  Beneath 
are  the  vaults  intended  to  contain  the 
treasures  of  the  Medicean  Grand  Du 
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ftrrrhit^ctrnn,  where  wc  fir.d  a  prepani- 
tion  for  chAngint?  the  at  vie  then  pppra- 
lent  info  OTie  ^znntioned  hj  the  princi- 
fjle^  o(  ancient  art ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  it  gave  the  idea  for  the  grandest 
rnonnment  of  modem  architecture  — 
th«  Temple  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the 
ffiZ^Titin  dome  that  corers  that  nn- 
eqiiailed  edifice.  The  outer  walls  are 
almoAt  entir?ljoa*ed  with  marble.  The 
whole  len^h  of  it  i^  500  ft. ;  from  the 
Tiavement  to  the  tiimmit  of  the  cross 
ifk  Wl  ft. ;  the  united  transepts  are 
ri*^Hj  yj6  ft.  lone ;  the  width  of  the 
nave  and  aisles  128  ft. ;  the  height  of 
the  naTe  153  ft.,  &nd  that  of  the  side 
ii.v\tn  06^  ft.  The  nare  was  intended 
hy  Amolfo  to  consist  of  fire  arches ;  but 
tm  the  families!  of  the  Falconieri  and 
i\ui  Bisehieri  refused  to  give  up  some 
buildings  on  the  E.  required  for  the 
f;hoir,  he  was  compelled  to  diminish  its 
Ien((th  so  as  to  include  onlv  four. 

Between  the  period  of  tfie  beginning 
of  t>ie  edifice  and  that  in  which  its 
completion  was  intrusted  to  Brunei- 
U»(rhi^  manj  architects  of  great  talent 
were  employed  in  carrying  on  the 
works :  among  whom  we  find  the  names 
of  Gifdlo  ;  Taddeo  Gaddi ;  Andrea 
f}rfffigna^hmtLn  of  cxtraordinarypowers, 
as  his  kiggia  in  the  Piazza  Gran  Duca 
amfiiy  t^;stifics ;  and  Filippo  di  Lorenzo, 

Arnfdfo  died  in  1310,  and  the  work 
sf/ipf»f;fl  until  Gitdio  was  requested  to 
rontinue  it  in  1331 ,  with  an  order thathe 
filiotild  remain  as  a  resident  in  Florence 
to  insure  its  prr^grcss.  He  erected  the 
>;<'ll  tf>wcr  and  the  fiu;ade  of  the  cathe- 
dral, which  he  carried  up  two-thirds  of 
its  hdght,and  upon  which  he  bestowed 
his  utmost  care.  Tliis  facade  sub- 
si«t^,d  till  the  10th  ccnty.,  having  been 
w\iyn\v.i\  with  statues  by  thcbestmasters, 
iri/'|iidirig  Donatcllo,  when  in  1558  it 
w<M»  dcstn^ycd  by  the  Proveditore,  Be- 
nc(hdt«o  irgucciono,  for  the  purpose,  as 
he  firofcHmd,  of  re-crecting  it  in  the 
ihr^ri  mrKJem  style ;  and  so  eager  was 
ho  4o  eff't^i  the  demolition,  that,  instead 
of  detaching  the  precious  marbles, 
whi(!h  might  have  been  employed  again, 
l||||»&oing  was  plucked  off  so  rudely  and 
"•^  that,  according  to  a  contem- 
'f  not  a  slab  or  a  column  was  left 


entire.  Gioiio'*  ncade  may  be  seen  in 
the  background  of  alunette  in  the  outer 
«?Ioi*ter  of  the  conrent  of  S.  Marco.  In 
1636  another  uu;mde  was  begun;  bat  the 
works  were  ftu«pended,  and  hare  so  re- 
mained to  the  present  time ;  the  sli^t 
architectural  ornaments  are  now  neviy 
effaced,  which  were  painted  upon  thewaU 
in  1688  by  Ereoie  Gmziami  and  Bar- 
iolommeo '  Veromese.*  After  the  denlh 
of  Giotto  the  works  proceeded  aloidy, 
under  different  artists,  including  tfaote 
before  mentioned,  until  14S0,  when  it 
was  determined  to  employ  FUippo  di 
S&r  Bmmellestki  to  complete  the  enpc^ 
Brunelleschi  was  bom  in  1377 :  his  fiifthor 
Lippo  Lapi  was  a  notary  of  Fknenoe. 
Though  skilful  as  a  sculptor,  he  had 
many  rivals,  and  became  desiroaa  of 
devoting  himself  to  architecture.  In 
company  with  Donatello  he  visited 
Bome,  and  applied  himself  vrith  ar> 
dour  to  the  study  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Eternal  City.  It'  was  there  that  he 
silently  began  to  meditate  upon  the 
scheme  of  uniting  by  a  grand  cupola 
the  four  naves  of  the  Duomo  at  Flo- 
rence ;  a  project  which  until  his  time 
was  considered  impracticable.  Having 
qualified  himself,  by  anxious  study  at 
'  Rome,  for  the  work  he  sought,  he  re- 
-  turned  to  Florence  in  1407.  In  this 
year  the  citizens  convoked  an  assembly 
of  architects  aud  engineers  to  delibo- 
rate  on  some  plan  for  finishing  the  Du- 
I  omo.  To  tins  assembly  Brunelleschi 
!  was  invited,  and  gave  his  advice  for 
<  raising  the  drum  or  base  upon  which 
j  the  cupola  should  be  placed.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  1420  that  the 
work  was  resumed  in  earnest.  In  that 
year,  at  a  meeting  composed  of  the 
principal  master-builders,  not  only  of 
Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  but  from  be- 
yond the  Alps,  Brunelleschi  detailed 
the  plan  by  which  he  eventually  oom- 
pleted  the  cupola.  But  the  space  to 
be  covered  was  so  much  greater  than 
any   dome  of  the   kind   hitherto    at- 

*  A  BulMcripllon  was  got  up  dnrtaig  tbe  late 
Government,  at  the  head  of  whidi  stood  the 
name  of  the  Grand  Duke,  for  restoring  the 
fa^'ade  of  the  Cathedral,  for  which  an  elabonte 
design  was  made  by  Cav.  MataR ;  and  a  decrre 
baa  been  lately  pnblltdied  by  the  new  Govem- 
mentgranting  a  considerable  samfor  thej^nrposs. 
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tempted,  that  the  citizens  who  formed 
the  building  committee  hesitated  to 
believe  in  the  practicability  of  his 
scheme.  Bninelleschi  explained  and 
argued  until  the  discussion  grew  so 
warm  that  the  "donzelli,"  or  ushers, 
by  order  of  the  committee,  lifted  liim 
o£f  his  legs,  and  carried  him  out  of 
the  room.  He  nevertheless  persevered, 
and  the  completion  of  the  work  was 
ultimately  intrusted  to  him.  He  was, 
however,  thwarted  by  the  jealousies 
of  rivals,  and  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  was 
appointed  as  his  colleague,  whose  inca- 
pacity for  such  a  task  Bninelleschi 
soon  made  manifest.  « Before  his  death 
in  1446  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing the  cupola  finished,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  outer  coating  of  the  drum 
upon  which  it  rests ;  for  the  decoration 
of  which,  as  well  as  for  the  lantern  with 
which  he  proposed  to  crown  the  edifice, 
he  left  designs,  which,  unfortunately, 
were  lost.  This  cupola  is  octagonal,  and 
is  138  ft.  6  in.  m  diameter,  and  from  the 
cornice  of  the  drum  to  the  eye  of  the 
dome  the  height  is  133  ft.  3  in.  Before 
it  nothing  had  appeared  with  which 
it  could  be  placed  in  comparison. 
The  domes  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  and 
of  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  are  far  below  it 
in  grandeur  and  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion. It  served  as  model  to  Michael 
Angelo  for  that  of  St,  Peter,  whose 
admiration  of  it  was  so  great  that  he 
used  to  say,  "  Come  te  non  voglio, 
meglio  di  te  non  posso."  The  cupola 
is  the  largest  dome  in  the  world ;  for 
though  the  summit  of  the  cross  of  St. 
Peter's  is  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
ground  than  the  summit  of  the  cross 
on  the  cathedral  of  Florence  (in  conse- 
quence of  the  large  dimensions  of  the 
whole  building),  yet,  dome  sepamtely 
compared  with  dome,  that  of  Brunel- 
leschi  is  the  higher.  The  Florentine 
dome  has  also  a  greater  circumference. 
It  is,  too,  the  first  cupola  that  was  ever 
rais^  upon  what  is  technically  called 
a  drum;  snd  the  first  double  dome  that 
ever  was  built.  It  exceeds  in  elevation 
what  Amolfo  had  designed;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  plan,  the  dome 
was  to  have  sprung  immediately  from 
the  arches  and  piers,  on  which,  in  fact, 


it  rests.  But  Bninelleschi  carried  up 
perpendicular  walls,  in  the  shape  of  an 
octagon,  to  a  certain  licight,  and,  placing 
the  dome  upon  these  walls,  secured 
for  it  the  elevation  which  he  desired. 

The  finest  view  of  the  exterior  is  ob- 
tained from  the  S.E.  Here  the  pro- 
portions of  the  dome,  rising  from 
amidst  the  smaller  cupolas  by  whicli  it 
is  surrounded,  can  best  be  appreciated. 
The  traveller  should,  instead  of,  or  be- 
sides, going  up  the  campanile,  ascend 
the  dome ;  1st,  because  it  is  higher, 
and  the  view  towards  Ficsole  is  not 
interrupted  by  the  dome  itself,  as  it  is 
from  the  campanile ;  2ndly,  because  the 
architecture  of  the  double  covering  or 
shell  is  thereby  seen ;  and  3rdly,  because 
no  correct  idea  of  its  size  can  be  formed 
without  doing  so. 

Over  the  first  door  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
ch.are  statues  attributed  to  Jacopodella 
Querela;  over  the  second,  encircled 
by  rich  Gothic  work,  is  an  Assump- 
tion, called  La  Mandorla^  or  the 
almond,  from  the  shape  of  the  compart* 
ment  in  which  it  is  placed,  by  Nanni 
cP  Anton  di  Banco.  Beneath  are  two 
small  statues  by  Donatello^  and  in  the 
lunette  is  an  Ajinunciation  in  mosaic, 
by  Bom.  Ohirl-andajo.  On  the  S.  side 
the  Madonna  over  the  door  nearest  to 
the  campanile  is  attributed  to  Nicoolo 
AretinOy  and  that  over  the  door  more 
towards  the  E.  to  Giovanni  Pisano. 

The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  rather 
dark,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  win- 
dows, the  rich  colours  of  the  beautiful 
stained  glass  with  which  they  are  filled, 
and  the  sombre  colour  of  the  stone 
(pietra  serena)  with  which  it  is  built. 
The  impression  of  size  is  enhanced  by  the 
proportions  of  the  four  arches,  which 
stretch  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
nave.  These  arches  are  all  pointed,  hav- 
ing large  keystones,  upon  which  the  ar- 
morial bearings  of  Florence,  of  the  Pope, 
and  of  the  Suelphs  and  Ghibellines 
are  sculptured.  Tlie  whole  design  is 
characterised  by  grandeur  and  simpli- 
city. The  pavement,  in  various  coloured 
marbles,  adds  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
structure. 

The  stained  glass  of  tVvfc  VycAqs^^'" 
said  to  liavQ  been.  eTL.eaviX»^  ^^  "Vk&sw 
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fff  *  FI<wffntrn*  irtut.  DofautTkUo  Lir'. 

<^trr  m  tir**  ly»k  olf  tr^e  wcri*.  is 
*tj\f.f\  lYtti  srn»f^-*t  ina.*ti*r  in  tiiLi  art 
m  tri#t  TTf/rifi :  th* '^ii*rti4fTift  of  the  ffneater 
(y«rt  <!>f  th^rm  »re  attributed  to  (tAei- 
A^r/«  »n<)  DoikaMXff.  Ttvt  znosaxc  orer 
th«  firinrrrpal  #io^>r,  reffnMnikting  the 
iUftrmsitifm  of  the  Virtrin  surrounded 
f/y  ftnj(<^b,  lA  Ht  Gfiddo  Gaddi.  The 
framtirii^A  ^>n  trie  ftrche»  on  either  side 
€^t^»e  (preat  entrance  are  modem. 

Ahfftt^  tuts  hAfi'(\fffjr,  Uj  the  1.  or  X. 
ft(  the  pnnn\ya\  entrance,  i»  the  monu- 
mental fr^:»fx»  f)ainting  of  Sir  Jolin 
itnwknwftfffi.  The  name  of  this  cele- 
yfmUst\  knif^ht  ia  with  some  diffieultv 
i\%iKUyift7rcA\  m  its  Italian  versions, — such 
an  Gumanni  Aucohedda^  Falcon^  del 
Ho$cOf  Gif/ranni  Acuto  or  Acutus,  the 
la^t  Urtri((  here  arlopted  in  the  insenp- 
ium  Uj  his  memorj-. 

Hir  John  was  the  son  of  a  tanner,  one 
(InWn^ri  Hawkswrxnl,  and  bom  at  Sible-  • 
ife<iin^ham,  in  the  c^^unty  of  Essex. 

'Mfewas  first  bound,  says  Fuller,! 
'*  to  a  tailor  in  the  citj  of  London ; ! 
but  sorm  turned  liis  needle  into  a 
sword,  and  his  thimble  into  a  shield, 
l^^in^  presMid  in  the  servi(;e  of  Xing 
Kdward  Iff.  for  his  French  wars,  who 
r(9Wftrded  liis  valour  with  knighthood. 
.....  Oreat  tlie  gratitude  of  the 
Htatfl  of  Klor«THMj  to  this  their  general 
f  lawk  woof  1,  who,  in  teHtiniony  of  his 
surfmssing  vahiiir  and  singular  faithful 
nturv'wA*  to  thoir  Htato,  adorned  him 
with  the  statue  of  a  man  of  arms,  and 
sumptuous  monument,  wherein  his 
ashes  roniain  honounnl  at  this  present 
day.  Woll  it  is  that  nionuniont  doth 
rmnain  i  SfMiirig  his  (!enotai)h,  or  Jiono- 
rarff  Inmh^  which  sonu^inio  stood  in 
\\w  oarish-<<hur(fh  of  Hihlo-Uodingham 
(arrliod  over,  nnd  in  iilluhion  to  his 
imrtio,  hf-rchuMMfld  with  hairka  flying 
into  a  irnnd)i  is  now  (|ui(o  flown  away 
nnd  nholishod." 

**  Hawk  wood  appimrM  to  nin  (he  flrst 
n^al  gonoral  of  niodtini  iiuum  (  thn  ear- 
tiiMit  nmsti«r,  howHyttr  itM|»»tH(n<(,  in  the 
loinntMi  of  'rurt^Miit)  nnd  Wrllingt(m. 
^wy  («on(ctiMpoi'Hry    Kalian  historian 

nks  with  itdniirrition  of  his  skilful 

ioi  in  btittltf,   \n»   stratagems,  his 


irell-ciji:du«:idd  r*«reat3w  Prai»e  of  this 
d«<:riptio3.  is  hardLj  Ur^rowedy  cer- 
tAinlj  n<:  c  so  tfijacmsiulj,  oa  any  farmer 
captAia." — H'lllfMin. 

Besde:*  be»roving  this  monumeiit, 
the  nep'^Iic  inierwd  Hawkswood  at 
toe  expense  of  the  state,  and  all  tha 
noble  citixens  of  Florence  came  to  at> 
tend  the  funeral  pomp.  By  a  decraa 
of  the  Sifnoria^  Paolo  Uctello  was  em- 
ployed to  paint  this  memoriaL 

The  pemdami  to  Sir  John  is  another 
equestrian  and  monumental  portrait, 
of  the  same  sixe  and  nearly  in  the 
same  style,  painted  by  Amdrea  del 
Ccutagmo,  It  was  likewise  placed  by 
the  republic  to  commemorate  another 
hired  general,  Xicolo  Jfamrmzzo  da  7\h 
leniino,  who,  taken  prisoner  by  the 
array  of  Milan,  died  in  captivity 
(1434).  These  two  frescoes  have  been 
lately  moved  from  the  X.  wall  to  the 
"W.  end  of  the  church. 

Tlie  fresco  of  S.  Zenobius,  with  SS. 
Crescentius  and  Eugenius,  kneeling, 
on  one  of  the  piers  near  the  entrance, 
is  attributed  to  Orcagna. 

On  the  wall  on  the  rt.  hand  on  en- 
tering, that  is,  in  the  S.  aisle,  is  the 
monument  to  Brunellescki,  his  bust 
over  a  mural  tablet.  He  was  buried 
at  the  expense  of  the  republic.  Hia 
bust,  a  portrait,  is  by  his  disciple 
Buggiano.  To  Qiotto,  whose  memo- 
rial is  a  Uttle  further  on,  the  same  tri- 
bute of  respect  was  paid ;  but  his  bust, 
by  Benedetto  di  Majano^  was  placed 
here,  long  afterwards,  at  the  expense 
of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  The  epitaph 
beneath  is  by  Politian.  Further  on,  and 
before  reaching  the  S.  entrance  to  the 
cathedral,  is  the  monument  of  MarsiUo 
Ficino,  the  great  restorer  of  Platonic 
philosophy,  who  also  received  the  tri- 
bute of  a  public  funeral.  The  bust 
of  Ficino  is  by  Ferrucci.  Over  the  S. 
door  is  the  tomb — with  a  sitting  figure 
by  Andrea  JPisano,  or  more  probably 
by  the  Siennese  sculptor,  T^no  di  Monte 
Camaina — of  Antonio  d'Orso,  Bishop 
of  Florence,  who,  when  the  city  waa 
besieged  by  the  Emperor  Henry  VII., 
manned  the  walls  with  the  canons  of 
the  cathedral,  whom  in  full  armour  he 
led  against  the  enemy. 
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The  interior  of  the  cupola  was  painted 
from  designs  of  Vasari,  and  begun  by 
him  in  1572,  but  finished,  after  his 
death,  by  F.  2ktcchero,  The  frescoes 
represent  Paradise,  Prophets,  Angels, 
Saints,  the  Gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Punishment  of  the  Condemned,  all 
Dantesque  in  their  general  story.  The 
figures  are  bold  and  gigantic.  When 
first  exposed,  they  excited  universal 
disappointment :  and  Lasca,  who  made 
them  the  subject  of  one  of  his  bur- 
lesque madrigals,  declares  that  the  Flo- 
rentines will  never  rest  till  they  are 
whitewashed : — 

*  Georgin'  Georgin',  debh'  essere  incolpato, 
Georgin'  few  il  peccato. 
I'resantiKMamente  ii  primo  e  atato 
La  cupola  a  dipingere. 
E  il  popol*  Kioientino 
Non  sara  mni  di  lamentarsi  ttanco, 
Se  fone  un  dl,  non  se  le  da  di  bianco." 

The  choir  and  the  high  altar  are 
placed  beneath  the  dome.  This  posi- 
tion has  the  advantage  of  adding  a 
meaning  to  the  latter.  The  choir  is 
upon  the  plan  of  one  previously  erected 
by  Amolfo,  but  was  renewed  in  its 
present  form  from  the  designs  of  Bac- 
do  d^Agnolo  (1547-1568).  It  con- 
sists of  an  octagon  basement  or  dado, 
adoriied  with  good  bas-reliefs,  by  Bac- 
cio  Bandinelli,  and  some,  of  scarcely 
inferior  merit,  by  his  pupil,  Qiooanni 
delV  Opera, 

Behind  the  high  altar  is  a  Pietk  or 
group  of  the  Virgin,  another  Mary, 
and  Nicodemus  entombing  the  body  of 
our  Lord,  left  unfinished,  by  Michael 
Angelo^  who  is  said  to  have  worked  at 
tliis  group  during  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  intending  to  have  it  placed  upon 
his  tomb.  The  inscription  beneath 
states  that  it  was  the  Postremum 
Opus  of  the  great  sculptor,  who  did 
not  complete  it  in  consequence  of  a  de- 
fect in  the  marble. 

Over  tlie  door  of  the  Ancient  Sa- 
crigty^  which  is  between  the  S.  tran- 
sept and  the  tribune  at  the  E.  end,  is 
the  Ajscension,  in  terracotta,  by  Luea 
delta  Sobbia,  It  was  in  this  sacristy 
that  IfOrenzo  d^  Medici  took  refuge 
when  he  escaped  the  daggers  of  the 
Pazzi. 


I  The  tribune  or  apse  contains  5 
i  chapels  ;  in  the  central  one,  and  under 
I  tlie  altar,  is  the  bronze  shrine  of 
I  St.  Zanobius,  by  Ghiberti.  The  has 
I  relief  on  it  represents  a  miracle 
I  said  to  have  been  worked  by  the 
;  intercession  of  tlie  Saint,  the  Resusci- 
!  tation  of  a  dead  Child.  In  the  side 
!  chapels  are  statues  of  St.  John,  by 
Benedetto  da  Bovezzano ;  of  St.  Peter, 
I  by  Baccio  Bandinelli^  when  young ; 
and  of  St.  Luke,  by  Nanni  di  Banco. 

Tlie  sacristy  between  tlic  tribune  and 
the  N.  transept  is  called  the  S<njrestia 
delle  Messe.  The  door  and  the  terra- 
cotta bas-relief  over  it  are  by  Intca  delta 
Mohhia:  the  latter  is  said  to  be  the  first 
work  executed  by  him  in  this  material. 
The  figures  in  marble  of  cldldren  on  the 
Lavatory  are  by  Buggiano.  Tlie  frieze 
of  children  bearing  wreaths  of  fiowers, 
on  the  inner  walls  of  this  sacristy,  was 
sculptured  in  wood  by  Donatetio. 

In  the  centre  of  the  pavement 
in  the  N.  transept  is  a  small  cir- 
cular marble  tablet,  enclosing  another 
smaller  piece  placed  eccentrically. 
The  latter,  together  with  a  plate  of 
brass  fixed  in  the  cupola,  and  pierced 
to  admit  a  ray  of  the  sun,  con- 
stitute the  gnomon  constructed  by 
Paolo  Toscanelli  (died  1482),  a  ma- 
thematician of  eminence.  It  was 
improved  by  Father  Ximenes,  by  the 
addition  of  a  graduated  metal  plate. 
One  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended  was  to  observe  the  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic,  or  the  sun's  position  at 
the  solstices.  It  has  also  served  to 
show  that  there  has  been  no  sinking 
or  settlement  in  the  foundation  of  the 
piers  that  support  the  cupola  for  nearly 
4  centuries.  Bound  the  N.  transept, 
used  as  the  choir  in  winter,  are  chapels, 
in  which  are  2  memorials  in  fresco,  to 
Luigi  Marsili  and  Bishop  Piero  Ck>rsini 
(ob.  1405). 

Near  the  door  in  the  N.  aisle, 
nearest  the  choir,  is  the  portrait  of 
Dante,  by  Domenico  di  MichelinOy  a 
pupil  of  Fra  Angelico's,  placed  here 
by  order  of  the  repubUc  in  1465.  The 
poet  is  represented  with  the  featur" 
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«•  'i  <y/-iii7r.^  of  the  gecerftllr  adoj'tti 
i'i**  of  LihtjV,  I'riniibririikr^i  to  u*  c-t 
F;axrr.HTi>  ri*r-ii:ri-.  On  the  left  of  t  lie 
'.'^'^'jV^r  ar*:  JK-ij  aTiri  PurgaT-.-rr.  an<i. 
in  t;;'-  ':fz»m,  J'fcrvL-e,  i:;  sri.a'ii  cT'i-ii'.**  ; 
on  t:.'- rt.  J-  Flortuc*  e:iclo~e:i  wxtl.hi 
It-!  t  trrt.uri  -^nW*,  wit};  thi-  cai:.erir;:i, 
Ari'i  t.i.*:  fovsf-r  oft:.-  V-^.bZz-j  Vrt-?iiio  : 
t'.*:  jr;*^.- j/tiv*.  i;;  Latin  Vfrse*  unUcr 
i*  i-  ^v  }''/.. i.Hii  'I  i'Jj}. 

<} ■.  '•,'♦;.-  •■  i  • ; .:  t\.\,  -J T,  ii«?ar  t lie  pi  -t  ure 
of  \)'^f.*-.  i.i  4  Vinrh]'-  tojub,  onia- 
ir.ifjiUr/j  wit /I  a  fro--  'o-t'.vc-*;n  tw«>  shii  ^.l.■i 
^/■rf»^;^;J.'  *:'^:j\"^,  'JVa'iition  gives  it  to 
^>//jrvJ,  t;.*:  ion  aijfl  nval  of  the  Eiu- 
\fKror  ilrnry  IV.;  biii  Iji^tnrj-  ratlier 
rjcf^ative^  tijj.-.  —  Tlie  pHJiitefl  wooden 
Aan-of/ija^iji*  ov#.T  liie  nr.'M  door  in  thi:* 
tii»Ui  i^i  ttl'io  jirohlf^mati'-ai.  It  is  sup- 
p//^r:il  to  cofitaiii  tiic  remains  of  Don 
JV/Jro  'li  Tol'rdo,  a  Vic-*;rf;v  of  Naples. 
—  J  {"  vol  id  it,  and  in  a  hituution  eoire- 
niK/ndiMtf  to  til';  nioiiiiineut  of  Giotto  in 
inti  o|i|H^i*it<;  {I !«-]<;,  are  the  bu.^t  and  in* 
wriptioii  piit  up  by  tlie  miinivipality  of 
llort'-iK'*:  in  IHUJ  to  Aniolfo  <ii  Cambio. 
>'#!ar«:r  tUfn^n-M  door  i.-*  llie  nioniinient 
to  AtiUniio  S'jijiircia  Lupi,  a  celebrated 
orif/.in'ti'if  t:ri:iiU'4  by  the  city;  hia  buot 
M  by  //.  f/u  Majano. 

'I  bfj  (Jawp^mile^  or  brjll-tower,  was 
(l*ii*il'wA  by  (lioffo,  and  Ixff^un  by  him 
in    IIj;j4,  purhimnt  to  a  decree  com- 
iniifidifi^  bitri  to  conntruet  an    edifice 
wbifrh  in  hiM^littind  in  richneMHof  work-  j 
iiinnfthip  xhoiild  hiiqmsH  any  structure  i 
raiiMid  by  the  (in-eks  or  Roniuns  in  the  ■ 
moHt   puhny    periods   of  their  power,  i 
it   is  li  tower,   square    on   the  pbm,  i 
rihin^  in  the  same  dimensions  to  the  ! 
Ii^i^litof  iS752  ft.  Kn^'.    TiKideo  Gaddi,  \ 
who   liud  the  direction  of  the  works 
aftf;r  the  death  of  Giotto,  considered 
thtit  it  would  be  better  to  omit  the  ; 
spire,  which,  accordhig  to  the  design 
of  (jl  lotto,   was    to    luivo   risen  fix)m  ' 
the  Humndt  to  u  hei^lit  of  50  braccia, ! 
i.ti.   1)5 J    ft.       It  contains  only   four  I 
Mtorifrs,   of   which  the  tallest  are  the  I 
biimanent  and  the  toi>moHt  ones.    The  i 
archituciurc  is  of  the  finest   style  of  i 
|ril|^fik)thic.    (^n  tJio  basement  story 
^■•fangCH  of  tablets,   all    from  | 
Bu  of  OioliOi  and  oxecutod  I 


by  him.  by  Andrea  Pifamo,  and  Imea 
dfi'.a  Soiflii.  The  foUowing  are  the 
jurijects  :  —  The  lower  range  of  re- 
lief>  rerinet^ent  the  progress  of  the 
civilissiiion  of  man.  Cou;mencing  on 
the  W.  «:..le.  at  the  end  nearest  the 
u  Liomo,  and  proceeiUng  to  the  rt.  hand 
round  the  t^wer,  the  subjects  of  the 
l.iwcr  rar.ce  are :  1  and  2.  Creation  of 
Adam  and  Eve.     3.  Tlieir  first  labour. 

4.  Jabal,  "  the  father  of  such  as  dwell 
in  tonts,  an«l  of  such  as  have  cattle." 
o.  Ju?:>a}.  **the  father  of  all  such  as 
handle  1 1  :e  harp  and  organ.'*  6.  Tubal- 
Cain,  '*  the  iust motor  of  ererr  artificer 
in  brass  and  iron."  7.  ^Toah's  disco- 
very of  wine.  S.  side. — 1.  Early  peli- 
ifion,  S:ibianism,  or  the  worship  of  the 
liost  of  heaven.  2.  House-building. 
3.  The  woman  provides  the  house  with 
earthen  Tessels.  4.  Man  taming  the 
Horse.  5.  "Woman  at  the  loom.  6. 
Legi:>lation.  7.  Dsedalus,  as  the  repre- 
sent<itive  of  exploring  and  emigration. 
E.  side. — 1.  Invention  of  navigation. 
2.  IlerciJe^  and  Aiitatus,  symbolical  of 
War.  3.  Agri.-iuLiiie.  4.  Use  of  the 
Horse  trn  a  bea^t  of  draught.  5.  Aichi- 
tectune.  N.  side. — ^The  seven  liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences.  1.  Phidias,  Scidp- 
ture.  2.  Apelles,  Painting.  3.  Do- 
nat  us,  Grammar.     4.  Orpheus,  Poetry. 

5.  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Philosophy.  (5. 
Ptolemy,  Astronomy.  7.  An  old  man 
with  musical  instruments.  Upper  range. 
W.  side. — The  seven  cardinal  virtues. 
S.  side. — The  seven  works  of  mercv. 
E.  side. — The  seven  beatitudes  (?).  S. 
side. — The  seven  Sacraments,  or  rather 
six,  for  instead  of  Penance  there  is  a 
Madonna  and  Child.  Over  the  door 
is  tlic  Transfiguration,  by  Andrea  I*i- 
sano.  Tliese  reliefs  are  curious,  and  of 
beautiful  workmanship;  but  some  of 
them  are  explained  by  conjecture  only. 
Above  the  two  ranges  of  reliefs  are 
sixteen  statues  larger  than  life,  four  on 
each  side.  On  the  W.  side  are  the  four 
Evangelists,  three  of  them  by  Dona- 
tello.  The  two  centre  figures  are  por- 
traits of  Francesco  Soderini,  his  patron, 
and  Barduccio  Chericliini,  one  of  his 
most  intimate  friends.  The  latter  is 
the    famous    Zuccone,    or    JSald^ate, 
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which,  it  is  said,  the  artist  preferred  to 
all  his  other  works.  **  Parla"  ex- 
claimed he,  as  he  gave  the  last  stroke 
of  the  chisel  to  the  dumh  effigy.  Dona- 
teUo  woi^ed  confUria;  and  the  excla- 
mation was  a  burst  by  which  the  work 
and  the  master  were  equally  charac- 
terised. The  statue  next  the  S.  side 
is  by  Gfio.  de*  RossL  On  the  S.  side 
are  the  statues  of  four  Prophets : 
three  by  Andrea  Pinano,  the  fourth 
by  Oiottino  (?)  On  the  E.  side 
are  four  saints,  the  two  statues  in 
the  middle  are  by  Donatelloy  the  two 
on  the  outside  by  Niccolo  Aretino. 
On  the  N.  side  are  four  Sibyls,  the 
first  three  to  the  eastward  by  Luca 
deUa  Rohbia  ;  the  fourth  by  Nanni  di 
Bartolo, 

Within,  the  stories  form  finely  vaulted 
chambers.  The  staircase,  consisting  of 
414  steps,  can  be  easily  ascended.  On 
the  summit  may  be  seen  four  great 
piers,  upon  which  was  to  have  rested 
the  spire.  The  cost  of  this  tower 
was  enormous :  it  is  calculated  in  the 
books  of  the  Duomo  that  the  average 
cost  of  each  cubic  braccio  (7^  cub.  ft.), 
including  the  apertures,  was  1000  flo- 
rins. The  particulars  are  collected  from 
coeval  authorities  ;  their  amount  is 
rather  startling.  There  are  6  fine  bells, 
the  largest,  named  La  Santa  Beparata, 
bears  the  Medici  arms. 

Two  statues,  by  Pampaloni,  have 
been  erected  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Piazza,  in  honour  of  the  architects  of 
the  Duomo,  Amolfo  and  Brunellesclii. 
The  conception  of  that  of  Brunelleschi 
is  good ;  on  his  knee  is  the  plan  of  the 
Cupola,  and  he  is  looking  up  at  it  .re- 
alised. On  the  building  beyond  these 
statues  is  the  Sasao  di  Dante,  a  slab  of 
marble  let  into  the  wall,  thus  inscribed, 
where  formerly  stood  a  stone  seat  on 
which  Dante  used  to  sit  and  contem- 
plate the  cathedral. 

The  Battisterio  di  San  Oiovanni. — 
The  Baptistery  itself  is  in  form  an  octa- 
gon, supporting  a  cupola  and  lantern. 
The  outer  wafi,  of  white  and  black 
marble,  is  a  ooating  erected  in  1288-93, 
by  Amolfb.  The  structure  which  this 
covers  was  supposed  by  the  early  Flo- 


rentines to  have  been  the  temple  of 
their  tutelar  deity  Mars.  Within,  the 
16  splendid  Corinthian  and  composite 
columns,  chiefly  of  grey  and  red  Sar- 
dinian granite,  probably  ancient,  sur- 
mounted by  a  range  of  arches  sup- 
ported by  Ionic  pilasters  enclosing  a 
gallery,  as  well  as  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  structure,  give  some  coun- 
tenance to  the  opinion  of  its  Roman 
origin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  irre- 
gular employment  of  the  Roman  orders, 
and  the  fragments  of  a  reversed  in- 
scription, may  be  considered  as  proofs 
that  it  was  raised  in  a  barbarous  age ; 
and  the  Tuscan  archicologists  seem 
incUned  to  consider  it  not  older  tliau 
the  6tli  centy.  It  seems  clear  that 
it  was  a  finished  building  in  725,  and 
it  is  likely  that,  whenever  it  was  built, 
the  architect  had  the  Pantheon  in  his 
mind,  from  the  general  resemblance 
between  the  two  buildings.  The  centre 
of  the  dome  in  its  original  state  ^as 
open  to  the  sky,  the  lant«m  having 
been  erected  in  1550.  Originally,  this 
edifice  was  not  the  baptistery,  but 
the  cathedral.  It  stood  without  the 
walls ;  but  in  those  times  it  was  not  • 
unusual  for  cathedrals  to  be  so  placed. 
When  the  cathedral  was  buUt  St. 
John's  became  the  Baptistery.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  centy.  the 
western  door  was  closed,  and  the 
tribune  for  the  high  altar  erected* 
Up  to  1293  it  was  surrounded  witli 
graves,  which  are  spoken  of  by  Boc- 
caccio; but  in  that  year  the  ground 
aroimd  it  was  paved,  and,  owing  to 
the  accumulation  of  earth,  the  base- 
ment upon  which  it  stood  was  con- 
cealed. 

At  each  side  of  the  east-em  entrance 
is  a  shattered  shaft  of  red  porphyry.  It 
is  said  that,  when  the  Florentines 
(1117)  assisted  the  Pisans  by  guarding 
their  city  during  the  expedition  which 
achieved  the  conquest  of  Majorca,  they 
were  offered  their  choice  between  two 
of  the  trophies  won  in  the  island,  cer- 
tain bronze  gates,  or  two  splendid 
columns  of  porphyry.  The  latter  being 
selected,  they  were  duly  transmitted  to 
Florence,  covered  with  scarlet  cloth* 
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but,  when  the  drapery  was  removed, 
they  had  lost  all  their  beauty,  for  the 
rival  republicans  had  spitefully  parsed 
the  gift  through  the  fire,  whence,  as 
it  i.s  8aid,  aro!*e  the  proverb,  "  Flo- 
rentini  ciecki,  Pisani  traditori.**  Tliey 
nre  now  encirlcd  and  kept  together  by 
iron  bands:  for  the  Piazza  being  en- 
tirely filled  with  water  during  a  vio- 
lent inundation  in  1121,  the  columns 
were  undcrniined  and  broken  by  the 
fall. 

The  chief  ornaments  of  the  bap- 
tistery,— those  to  which  it  owes  its  re- 
])utation, — are  the  three  bronze  doors, 
executed,  one  by  Andrea  Pisano^  and 
the  two  others  by  Ohiherti^  which  latter 
were  declared  by  Michael  Angelo  worthy 
of  being  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

The  gate  executed  by  Andrea  Pisano 
is  tlie  one  towards  the  S.  It  was  com- 
l)letcd  in  1330,  as  appears  by  an  inscrip- 
tion which  yet  remains.  Oiotto,  as  we 
are  told  by  Vasari,  gave  the  designs. 
Later  authorities  have  doubted  this ; 
yet  the  figures,  particularly  the  allegori- 
cal figures  of  virtues  in  the  two  lower 
compartments,  are  Oiottesque  in  con- 
-  ception  and  in  design.  Above  are  the 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  St.  John. 
"Tliose  compositions  have  a  Gothic 
and  simple  grandeur."  —  Flaxman. 
When  this  gate  was  fixed  and  exhi- 
bited, tlie  event  was  celebrated  through- 
out all  Tuscany  as  a  festival. 

I'hc  northern  and  eastern  gates  were 
added  (1400-1424)  at  the  expense  of 
tlie  guild  of  merchants.  The  work 
was  thrown  open  to  competition,  and 
Ghiberti,  Urunelleschij  Donatello,  Ja- 
copo  della  Querela,  Niccolo  d'ArezzOy 
Francesco  Valdamhrina,  and  Simone 
da  Colle  all  strove  for  the  prize.  In 
the  casting  and  execution  of  the  N. 
gate,  Ohlberliy  who  is  said  to  have 
been  only  20  vears  of  age  when  ho 
began  his  work,  was  assisted  by  his 
father,  Bartoloceio,  and  by  nine  other 
Artists,  all  of  whose  names  are  pre- 
served in  the  annals  of  the  wardens  of 
the  baptistery.  Upon  this  gate  are 
displayed  the  principal  ovonts  of  the 
ministry  of  our  Lord.  Tlio  thinl,  or 
eastom  gate,  and  the  most  beautiful, 


'represents  in  the  compartmeott  the 
leading  events  of  the  Old  Testament, 
whilst  the  framework  is  filled  with  sta* 
tues  and  busts  of  patriarchs,  saints,  and 
prophets  of  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
in  bas-relief.  The  statues  of  Miriam 
and  Judith  are  to  be  distinguished. 
Elegance  of  design  is  especially  re- 
.  mark  able  in  the  recumbent  figures  at 
the  lower  portion  of  each  valve  of  the 
door.  Flaxman  observes  as  to  these 
gates,  "The  criticism  of  Sir  J.  Eey- 
nolds  was  one  indisputable  proof  of 
I  that  great  man's  judgment  in  the  sister 
arts.  His  observation  amounted  to 
I  this, — that  Ghiberti's  landscape  and 
I  buildings  occupied  so  large  a  portion 
i  of  the  compartments,  that  the  figures 
I  remained  but  secondary  objects,  entirely 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  the  an- 
cients."— Lect.  X.  "It  is  not  pretended 
that  these  reliefe  are  free  from  faults. 
Their  chief  imperfection  arises  out  of  the 
undefined  notions  which  then  existed 
of  the  true  principles  that  respectively 
govern,  or  should  govern,  composition 
in  painting  and  sculpture.  It  is  ob- 
viously out  of  the  province  of  the  latter 
art  (wliich  is  confined  to  representing 
objects  by  defined  forms  alone)  to 
attempt  perspective  appearances  and 
effects  which  can  only  be  truly  and 
correctly  given  by  aid  of  colour,  or  by 
the  skilful  distribution  of  light  and 
sliadow.  In  the  work  imder  considera- 
tion this  principle  is  invaded.  Objects 
are  represented  in  various  planes,  and 
those  which  should  be  subordinate  are, 
in  consequence  of  the  necessary  relief 
given  to  them  in  order  to  define  their 
forms,  forced  upon  the  attention,  or 
cast  shadows  to  the  injury  of  more  im- 
portant features  in  the  design.  The 
number  of  small  parts  and  a  too  great 
minuteness  of  detaU  are  also  defects  in 
this  remarkable  work,  and  deprive  it  of 
that  breadth  of  effect  which  is  so  ad- 
mirable a  quality  in  art." — Westnuicott, 
jun.y  A.E.A.  The  borderings  of  flowers 
and  animals  in  low  reUef,  which  sur- 
round the  S.  and  E.  gates  are  very 
beautiful. 

The  design  of  the  E.  gate  was  sug- 
gested, and  the  subjects  chosen,  by  the 
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celebrated  Leonardo  Bruni  Aretino,  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  committee  to 
whom  the  arrangement  of  the  work  was 
intrusted.  In  this  letter  he  insists  upon 
the  necessity  that  the  artists  should  be 
well  informed  in  the  histories  of  tlie 
subjects,  so  as  to  represent  them  witii 
accuracy. 

The  sums  paid  to  Ohiberti  and  his 
Assistants  for  the  two  gates  amounted 
to  30,798  florins,  a  sum  which  shows 
the  exceedingly  high  standard  by  whicli 
such  proficiency  was  measured.  Groups, 
also  of  bronze,  adorn  the  frontispieces 
of  the  three  portals,  all  of  merit.  Over 
tlie  S.  door  is  the  Decollation  of  St. 
John,  by  Vincenzio  Danti;  over  the 
eastern  door  is  the  Baptism  in  the  Jor- 
dan, by  Andrea  da  Sansovino;  and 
over  the  N.  door,  St.  John  preaching 
to  a  Sadducee  and  a  Pharisee,  by  Fran- 
cesco Rttstici,  but  executed,  according 
io  Vasari,  from  a  design  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci.  Borghini  considers  these 
statues  as  among  the  best  productions 
of  modem  times. 

The  interior  of  the  baptistery  is  in 
the  form  of  a  regular  octagon  as  well 
as  its  roof.  It  had  originally  four 
entrances  from  the  cardinal  points. 
On  each  side  of  the  octagon  are  fine 
columns,  surmounted  by  gUt  compo- 
site capitals,  14  of  which  are  in  rose 
granite  from  Sardinia,  2  in  Cippolino 
and  Greek  marble.  Over  these,  co- 
lumns runs  a  circular  gallery,  having 
small  arches  opening  on  the  body  of 
'the  ch.  On  the  face  of  the  gallery  are 
portraits  of  the  Bishops  of  Florence 
,and  other  ornaments. 

The  cupola  is  covered  with  mosaics, 
some  by  a  Greek,  Apollonius;  others  by 
Andrea  Taji,  Taddeo  and  Agnolo  Oaddi^ 
Fra  Jacojpo  da  Torrita,  Domenko  Ohir- 
landajo,  Alessio  Baldomnettiy  Lippo 
Idppi,  and  other  Florentine  artists. 
Though  executed  at  different  periods, 
they  exhibit  nearly  the  same  style.  Per- 
haps few  masses  of  mosaics  are  so  large 
as  those  which  cover  this  cupola. — A 
gigantic  figure  of  our  Lord  on  it,  over  the 
high  altar,  the  Bewards  and  the  Punish- 
ments of  the  Just  and  of  the  Wicked, 
the  Orders  and  Powers  of  the  Celestial 
Hierarchy,  Prophets,  Patriarchs,  and 


I  the  Bishops  of  Florence  in  the  lowest 
range  of  the  seven  circles,  enrifh,  while 
they  darken,  tlie  vault  above.  In  these 
frescoes  appears  the  Lucifer  of  Dante 
'  with  the  soul  "  che  ha  maggior  pena  '* 
half  in  his  mouth.  The  circular  tri- 
bune at  the  W.  end  has  its  vault 
covered  witli  good  early  mosaics :  on 
the  arch  are  numerous  heads  of  saints 
and  prophets,  and  on  tlic  roof  a  large 
cirular  mosaic  in  8  compartments  sup- 
ported by  4  crouching  Atlases.  On 
either  side  are  sitting  figures  of  the 
Virgin  and  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Tliis 
fine  work  is  seen  to  disadvantage,  being 
hidden  by  the  modem  liideous  high 
altar. 

The  floor  is  formed  by  a  varied  pave- 
ment (1200)  of  a  peculiar  description 
of  mosaic,  formed  of  black  and  white 
marble,  the  former  let  in  so  as  to  form 
the  backgrounds.  The  patterns  are 
very  complicated  and  beautiful.  The 
site  on  which  stood  the  ancient  bap- 
tismal font  in  the  centre  is  paved  with 
coloured  marbles,  and  a  portioii  of 
the  pavement  is  occupied  by  a  very 
remarkable  memorial  of  ancient  science, 
older  than  the  mosaic,  and  ascribed  to 
Sirozzo  Strozzi,  the  astrologer,  who 
died  1048.  In  the  centre  is  the  Sun, 
surrounded  by  the  following  verse, 
which  may  be  read  either  way,  and  does 
not  make  much  sense  in  any : — 

"  KN  GIRO  TORTE  80Ii  CICI.OS  ET  ROTOR  lONE." 

This  is  surrounded  by  a  zodiac 
ornamented  with  arabesques,  also  in 
mosaic. 

Dante  speaks  of  this  building, — 
"  mio  hel  San*  CHovanni** — as  if  he  de- 
lighted in  it :  though  his  mischance  in 
breaking  some  part  of  a  baptismal 
font,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  a  child 
from  drowning,  occasioned  one  of  the 
many  unjust  charges  from  which  he 
suffered  during  his  troubled  life.  Speak- 
ing of  the  cavities  in  which  sinners 
guilty  of  simony  are  punished,  he  com- 
pares them  to  the  fonts, — 

..."  nel  mio  liel  San  Giovanni, 
Pattl  per  luogo  de*  battez7Atori ; 
L'  an  degli  quali,  anoor  nun  e  molt'  annf, 
Kupp'  iu  per  un  che  dentro  v'  aunegava;^^^ 
£  questo  sia  suggel  ch'  ognl  uonio  sgan 
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,    ,     .     "  la  Sc  XA&'s  2iir  Sue.   bj  me 

Thrt«i*  hMin^  Sann'ii  fix  wavr.  to  bapriie ; 
('JWi  of  fh«  *Mi«  I  hn.**  *#me  j^xn  if>. 
To  *ftri»  a  *ir',wr.ir.«  ..hl.ii :  V  rhis  my  i^ord 

Th*i  portion  which  he  rUmaged  was 
!»OTn#s  ftTnAll«=rr  font  or  bi#in  attached  to 
the  ItiT^fT  one,  which  *t.>-^d  under  the 
cCTitre  of  the  cuf>ola.  But  the  eipbna- 
tiona  are  not  v«?ry  clear,  and  the  great 
font  itself  wai*  electro vcd  bv  Francesco 
de*  Medici,  upon  the  oc«?a*ion  of  the  bap- 
tism of  his  son  Philip  1 1577),  greatlv  to 
the  rJifl pleasure  of  the  Florentines,  who 
carrierl  awaj,  as  relic*,  the  fragments 
of  marble  and  mortar.  The  present 
one  wart  erectetJ  in  lf>58,  but  it  seems 
to  be  of  an  earlier  period,  and  has  been 
attributef]  to  Andrea  Pisano.  On  each 
of  its  eiglit  sides  are  alto-reliefs  of 
baptism,  as  practised  at  different  pe- , 
nods.  ?i^ear  the  font,  sunlc  in  a  recess, 
is  an  ancient  marble  sarcophagus,  with 
a  bas-relief  of  the  head  of  its  once 
owner.  On  one  side  is  a  seated  figure 
with  a  winged  genius  presenting  an 
offering,  on  tlie  other  a  female  pre- 
paring viands,  with  a  man  bearing  well- 
filled  baskets  of  provisions:  at  each 
angle  is  a  Genius  of  Death.  This  urn, 
probablpr  pagan,  was  subsequently  XLsed 
for  dmstian  burial. 

Bctwc<m  the  8.  and  E.  doors  is  a 
«tatu(!,  in  wood,  of  Mary  Magdalen, 
by  Donalello,  smaller  than  life,  and  re- 
markable from  its  being  unlike  the 
cx;mnion  coiic4;f»tion  of  the  character, 
Innng  likcr  a  Ht.  John  in  the  Desert. 
The  saint  is  represented  as  worn  down 
by  p«nan(!e,  with  no  luxury  of  dress. 

On  the  0])posito  side  of  the  bap- 
tistery is  tlio  noblo  tomb  of  Baldassare 
iUtwti  (John  XXIII.,  d.  1419)  bearing 
tlio  l'A]>al  tiara  over  the  armorial  shields. 
I  fit  was  d(r]>oscd  by  the  council  of 
Oonsianoo  (H14),  andMartinV.  elected 
in  his  strad.  Martin  objected  to  the 
tltlr  of  *•  Quondam  rajia*^'  here  given 
to  his  predw^cssor,  but  the  Florentines 
would  not  forget  that  ho  hod  been 
Popft,  though  dtiposod.  The  tomb  is 
^(he  stylo  of  the  Henaifsance.  The 
^iliogiUi  oti  which  lies  the  stotue 


in  bronze  of  the  PontiJI^  stands  on 
a  pedestal  on  which  are  sculptured 
figure*  of  Faith,  Eope,  and  Charity ; 
the  two  Litter  bT  Domatello,  the  first  br 

AH  the  baptisms  of  the  citr  are  still 
performed  in  this  ehur«»h,  according  to 
the  anoient  ntuaL  The  number  b 
now  ab«>ut  4:^»  per  annum.  From 
1470  to  14W>  the  average  was  2094 
annually ;  from  1794  to  1S08  it  was 
3756.  'in  1S35  it  was  3730.  It  is 
stated  that,  taking  the  average  of 
months,  births  are  fewest  in  June,  and 
most  plentiful  in  December,  Febroaiy, 
and  March,  in  some  measure  aecounted 
for  by  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
marriages  taking  place  after  Easter. 
The  proportion  of  females  to  maks 
presented  for  baptism  is  as  113  to 
100. 

The  Piazza  di  SaiC  Giovanni  is,  in 
fact,  one  with  that  of  the  duomo.  The 
hospital  of  the  Bigallo  on  the  8. 
side,  though  modernised,  shows  two 
fine  Decorated  circidar  arches,  leading 
into  a  magnificent  loggia,  which  formed 
the  vestibule  of  the  oratory  of  La 
Misericordia,  attributed  to  Niecolo 
Pisano.  The  small  statues  in  the  front 
facing  the  Baptistery  are  by  Andrea 
or  Isiccolo  Pisano.  The  oratory,  now 
used  as  a  depository  for  government 
papers,  contains  thr^  statues — one  of 
the  Vu-gin  by  Alberto  Amoldi  (1358)  ; 
and,  on  the  step  of  the  altar,  many 
figures  painted  by  Domenico  G-hir-- 
landajo.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  Bap- 
tistery is  the  column  of  San  Zono- 
bio,  erected  in  the  14th  centuiy,  to 
commemorate  a  miracle  said  to  have 
taken  place  upon  the  translation  of  his 
relics :  a  withered  trunk  of  a  tree, 
which  was  touched  by  his  bier,  having 
sprouted  out  in  leaves. 

In  the  Ghtardaroha  in  the  Opera  del 
Duomo,  behind  the  Cathedral,  are  pre- 
served several  remarkable  objects  of  an- 
cient art. — The  Dossale,  or  altar-table 
of  the  baptistery  (where  it  is  only  ex- 
posed on  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  iBap- 
tist,  24  June),  is  of  silver,  richly  ena- 
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melled  in  blue;  the  frame- work  is  of 
delicate  Gothic  workmanship.  It  was 
b^gon  in  1366,  but  not  completed  till 
after  1477.  Ghiberti^  Ortjagna^  Barto- 
lommeo  Cenniy  Andrea  del  Verrocchio, 
and  Antomio  del  Pollajuolo  were  em- 
ployed upon  it,  and  the  account- 
books,  testifying  the  payments  made 
to  them,  are  stiU  preserved  here.  The 
dossale,  which  is  about  5  ft.  in  height 
and  15  in  length,  is  in  12  compartments. 
In  the  centre  is  a  fine  statue  of  St.  John, 
by  Michelozzi  di  Bartolommeo.  Around, 
in  compartments,  is  the  liistory  of  the 
life  of  St.  John.  The  tabernacle  and 
fiUgree-work  are  of  great  delicacy.  In 
the  portion  executed  by  Antonio  del 
Pollajuolo  the  countenances  are  remark- 
able for  their  expression.  The  figures, 
of  course,  exhibit  a  progress  in  style. 
— A  rich  silver  crucifix  (about  1456), 
by  Betto  di  Francesco  Beitiy  a  Floren- 
tine, and  Antonio  del  PoUajuolo, — A 
pastoral  staff  of  the  same  period,  with 
the  Virgin,  St.  John,  and  other  figures. 
— ^A  mosaic  diptych  of  Greek  workman- 
ship of  the  11th  century.  It  liad  been 
preserved  in  the  Imperial  Chapel  of 
Constantinople,  and  was  sold  to  the 
baptistery,  towards  the  end  of  the  14th 
centmy,  by  a  Venetian  lady,  Nicoletta 
de  Grionibus,  whose  husband  had  been 
chamberlain  to  the  Emperor  John  Can- 
tacuzene.  The  figures  are  small,  and 
the  workmanship  is  fine  and  delicate : 
the  tesserffi  of  the  mosaic  are  micro- 
scopic, and  are  so  well  put  together 
as  almost  to  have  the  effect  of  minia- 
ture. As  far  as  design  is  concerned,  this 
diptych  is  one  of  the  finest  existing 
specimens  of  Byzantine  art.  The  setting 
is  evidently  of  much  later  date  than  the 
compartments.  The  Guardaroba  also 
contains  many  early  paintings  of  the 
school  of  Giotto. 

In  the  cortile  of  the  Opera  del  Duomo 
are  preserved  some  curious  specimens 
of  ancient  sculpture — a  Roman  millia- 
lium  from  the  Via  Cassia  of  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  some  mediaeval  bas-re- 
liefs and  statues.  In  its  Archivio 
are  many  interesting  documents  con- 
nected with  the  construction  of  the 
CathedxaL 


Ch.  of  Sanf  Amhrofjto,  in  the  Borgo 
di  Santa  Croce. — This  church  is  con- 
nected with  a  Magdalen  conventual 
establishment,  and  contains  the  most 
valuable  fresco  existing  of  Cosimo  li<y 
selh\  It  is  in  a  small  chapel  called 
the  Capella  del  Miracolo,  on  the  1. 
hand  at  the  end  of  the  nave,  and  is  so 
badly  lighted  that  it  is  seen  with  dif- 
ficulty. The  altarpiece  of  this  chapel 
is  by  Mino  da  Ficsole. 

Ch.  of  La  Satitissima  Antiiinziata. — 
This  church  was  dedicated  to  the  **  Ver- 
gine  Annunziata"  by  seven  Floren- 
tine gentlemen,  who,  in  1233,  had 
betaken  themselves  to  a  contemplative 
life  on  Monte  Senario  near  Florence, 
and  instituted  the  order  of  the  *'  Servi 
di  Mai'ia,"  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augus- 
tin,  in  commemoration  of  the  most 
holy  widowhood  of  the  blessed  Virgin. 
This  church  became  very  popular,  and 
so  crammed  with  wax  legs,  arms,  and 
other  parts  of  the  body,  in  return  for 
miraculous  cures,  and  with  figures  of 
distinguished  persons  who  had  visited  it, 
that  the  former  used  to  fall  on  the 
congregation,  and  injure  the  works  of 
art,  and  it  became  necessary,  when 
the  church  was  repaired,  to  clear  them 
out.  Before  the  church  is  an  atrium; 
the  front  towards  the  Piazza  was  de- 
signed by  Cdccini,  following  the  plan 
set  him  by  Antonio  di  San  Oallo.  Like 
several  other  buildings  in  this  piazza, 
this  fagade  is  in  the  Brunelleschi 
style,  that  is  to  say,  arches  supported 
upon  columns.  The  fore  court  or 
atrium  is  surrounded  with  frescoes 
of  great  beauty.  It  has  been  enclosed 
with  glazed  panels  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  them  from  the  weather,  and 
the  key  of  the  door  is  kept  at  the  ch. 
On  the  l.-hand  side  of  the  corridor,  on 
entering  it  from  the  Piazza,  and  on 
the  wall  flanking  the  entrance  to  the 
church,  is  the  earliest  work  of  the 
series,  a  Nativity  by  Alessandm  Baklo- 
vinetti.  Next  to  this,  but  within  the 
glazed  enclosure,  are  six  subjects 
from  the  life  of  San  Filippo  Benizzi. 
1.  Of  these,  the  compartment  nearest 
the  church  was  painted  by  Cosimo 
Roselli:  it  represents  San  Filippo  as- 
suming the  habit  of  the  order,  r— 
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'I  I.'  r,  /J»,  //f  •),<  Vir;/irj,  fuJI  of  j,I#;;ii*ih;^  th'j  altarris  the  tomb  of  (?io.  Bolofjna, 

I*  ./'        'n#'.«<i  iv/<i  uifi  by   /f /*////?'/  ^/<'<  -A-ith  »  fine  crucifix  and  some  clever  but 

/'///'/      'lb'.    Miiiritii/if    of  Ui<:    Viryiu  «}x;c';r';rated  bas-reliefs,  in  bronze,  all 

I'  t'/  h'nii  /  '///'/I//  (M'f^',  I'.i/A).     A  |/'/r-  by  birn.     Further  on  is  a  fine  painting 

*i"il^  lw\uiUnif  l.lfit  IimmI  Iff  iUn  Vn'/iu,  of  the  Resurrection  by  An:j.  JJrtmtino, 

Jpfl|Mif"y'''l    b/    bi/fi,    b<-''iiiiK<t   ibi!  In  the  next  or  Mnlespina  chapel  is  one 

^■fciiir/i.M./l    I  Ii«.   |/Mjiil  tii|/  Urfom    of  the  Virgin  and  Saints,  by  /*.  Periigina. 

1^4  «oiM|»)ui,«iI.     I'MW  of  bin  I      On  one  of  the  pilasters  that  support 

m    M«Uji( .     Tliii    Virtiliition  ,  tliu  urch  before  the  choir  is  the  tomb  of 
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Angelo  Hand,  Bishop  of  Assisi,  and 
Minisier  of  Cosimo  I.,  by  Francesco  (JiS<in 
GaUo,  who  has  engraved  his  name  and 
the  date  1546  beneath:  the  recumbent 
iigiire  of  the  old  man  is  full  of  expres- 
nion.  On  the  opposite  side  is  that  of 
Donato  di  Antella  (ob.  1702).  In  the 
Villani  chapel,  at  the  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  sacristy,  are  buried  the 
historians  Qiovanni,Matteo,and  Filippo 
Villani.  In  the  fifth  or  llabatta  chapel 
is  the  Assumption  by  PemginOf  the 
most  important  work  of  his  in  Flo- 
rence for  the  number  of  its  figures.  - 
The  reduced  copy  of  a  portion  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo*s  Last  Judgment  in  the 
third  chapel  on  1.  is  by  Ales.  Allon:  in 
it  he  has  introduced  a  portrait  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  himpelf,  in  the  group  of 
figures  on  the  left.  The  large  chapel  in 
the  1.  transept  has  a  great  modern  pic- 
ture of  the  Deposition.  The  2nd  chapel 
on  the  1.  belongs  to  the  Ferroni  family  ; 
it  is  highly  decorated,  but  not  in  the 
best  taste,  with  marbles  and  statues; 
the  family  tombs  are  covered  with 
bronze  figures  and  reliefs. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Anwrnziata,  the  first 
to  the  1.  on  entering,  was  built  in  1448, 
at  the  expense  of  Pietro  dei  Medici, 
from  the  designs  of  Michelozzo,  The 
altar  and  many  of  its  ornaments  are  of 
silver;  the  painting  of  the  head  of  our 
Saviour  is  by  Andrea  del  SaHo.  The 
wealth  lavished  here  is  in  honour  of  a 
miraculous  fresco  of  the  Annunciation, 
by  Pietro  Cavallini  according  to  Vasaii, 
but  painted  by  angels  according  to 
popular  belief.  As  much  as  8000/. 
sterling  has  been  recently  expended  on 
a  new  crown  for  the  Virgin  in  this 
miraculous  picture.  It  is  probably  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  14  th  century, 
and  has  not  much  meiit  as  a  work  of 
art.  It  is  exposed  only  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions,  and  on  the  Feast  of 
the  Aiinimciation.  The  oratory  adjoin- 
ing the  chapel  is  richly  incrusted  with 
ornaments  in  pietra  dura,  principally 
symbols  of  the  Virgin ;  a  rose,  a  star, 
a  lily,  a  moon,  and  many  others  of  the 
same  ohm.  The  great  cloister,  which 
is  on  tliQ  N.W.  side  of  the  church, 
was  built  by  Crcnftca.  Some  ancient 
tombs,  of  earlitr  date,  have  been  pre- 
■erved   within  ita   walls.     Over    the 


door  leading  from  the  cloister  into  the 
church  is  a  mediroval  tomb,  and  the 
celebrated  fresco  of  the  **  Madonna 
del  Socco,"  by  Andrea  del  Sarto;  a 
Holy  Family,  for  which  it  is  said  he 
was  paid  only  a  sack  of  wheat,  from 
which,  or  (more  probably)  from  the 
sack  on  which  St.  Jo:«eph  is  leaning,  it 
derives  its  name.  The  composition  is 
fine,  broad,  and  simple  ;  the  colour- 
ing is  rather  injured.  The  cloister  is 
full  of  indifferent  frescoes.  The  main 
series  consists  of  subjects  taken  from 
the  lives  of  the  Seven  Founders  of  the 
order  of  the  Servites,  all  Florentines, 
with  portraits  of  the  most  eminent 
personages  of  the  order.  The  painters 
were  -  Poccetti  (1542-161 2),  Fratc  Arse- 
nio  Mascat/ni,  a  member  of  the  order 
(1579-1636),  J/./«<'oy^Mc//i(1578-1650), 
and  Ventura  Salimheni, 

The  Copella  diSan  Luca^  or  de'  Pittori, 
which  opens  into  the  great  cloister,  is 
interesting  on  account  of  its  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  Florentine  art. 
The  Company  of  Painters,  or  Guild  of 
St.  Luke,  assembled  as  early  as  1350, 
under  constitutions  approved  of  by  the 
then  Bishop  of  Florence,  Jacopo  Palla- 
dini.  Their  first  place  of  meeting  was 
in  the  Hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova; 
but  in  1561  they  removed  here,  with 
the  approbation  of  Cosimo  I.  The  sculp- 
tors and  the  architects  joined  them, 
and  the  chapel,  erected  from  the  de- 
signs of  G.  A.  Motitonoli,  is  now  vested 
in  the  academy.  Amongst  other  objects, 
it  contains,  over  the  altar,  some  small 
subjects,  representing  the  Crucifixion 
and  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
and  events  from  the  lives  of  St.  Cosi- 
mo and  St.  Damiano,  attributed  to 
A.  Aliori;  St.  Luke,  in  the  act  of 
painting  the  portrait  of  the  Virgin, 
by  Vdsari,  is  the  subject  of  the  large 
altarpiece  ;  Santi  di  Tito,  a  fresco  of 
Cosimo  I.  directing  the  building  of  the 
church ;  the  subject  is  treated  allego- 
rical ly,  and  some  call  it  the  building  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomon.  A  Madonna 
and  Saints,  in  fresco,  by  Pontormo,  The 
statues  inthenichesroimdthe  chapel,  of 
Moses,  David,  and  St.  Paul,  are  by  Alont" 
orsolif  who  was  the  architect.  Two  good 
but  damaged  frescoes,  by  Andrea  del  Sot' 
tOj  are  on  a  wall  in  an  adjoining  ^ardi 
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of  the  H-OtT  r^a^iTif':!  j-aru  of  the 
ciiT.  Tl-t  i  v7-rla  of  iLe  ci*  .ir:::i  f  i::i5 
the  N.  -:  ;c,  '^li  tLe  E.  are  The  I'liid- 
iiyjrt  fjf  u.:-  '"'.■■■i'f  -Us'  I ir, -:■'•.:'.  or 
fy'ju'i-:;i»'  Hospital  ;  oj'iKf-it*  is  a 
buii'ijjj:.'  ::j  a  ♦fimijar  =tTlc ;  in  the 
c*rxj'.j*:  aj*:  *.Le  e'jue^-trian  p^ai-.e  ''•f 
F-ri ';::->..'-':  I-  and  two  bn^iize  f^un- 
Viir*-:  ar^'i  oj:  '-f  tbe  S.  si-ie  ■■Ttrii.s  iLe 
Vii  y>i  .T'Tm*-  at  tLe  end  of  wLicli  i? 
s<3«n  tL«;  o-.T}i^iral.  The  Sf-.i-e  ^-.u 
!iu%/,:  ix't  wa«  eTftatjjLfbed  in  \^'1\  bv 
tbe  iufii*:Ti':*:  of  tbe  celtrbrtTol  Le>- 
n>j-do  Jiiui;i  <i*ee  .v//if  i  '.>••:■  i.  whose 
¥.]A:f:':'ii  hi  The  jn-eat  council  j-roduced 
XtiH  b/\'.'\f\\*jii  of  the  Fcbeuie.  Brn- 
ru^lUh*Mi  ;.'ave  the  desi;_Ti,  but.  beini 
eixjf/Ioy«,*d  by  the  Florentines  in  the 
war  a^r-iini-r  J.ucca  in  14J9,  and  invited 
to  MiJaJi  by  Filippo  Visconti  to  erect 
a  fortre>j*,  tbe  building  was  intrusted 
Vi  /V'iA/vp.:'-'y  '/-r/^i  Z.'//i »,  hii*  pupil,  who 
r/ia^le  K<;veral  i)l-jud{rerl  alterations.  In 
the  Hj/andriU  of  the  arches  are  infante 
ewatbei  in  TuBcan  fajihion,  by  Lucn 
dfUa  lio'M'i;  an  odd  but  appropriate 
omarnent.  In  the  court,  over  the  door 
of  the  chapel,  ix  an  Annunciation,  alf>o 
by  l.'ic'i  fk'tla  fOMia.  In  this  chapel 
l^hiud  the  high  altar  is  the  most 
ii/ijAjrtaiit  eai*el  picture  of  Dom.  Ghir- 
lufyJoiff  in  Fioretjce:  it  in  fiainted  in 
Utiu\t*irti.  The  subject,  as  of  those  in 
tlie  f/J/izi,  and  at  the  Accadeinia  delle  - 
IVjII'j  Ai'ti,  is  the  Adoration  of  the! 
Mw},  but  it  in  far  finer  than  either  of 
Ui«rfn :  tb<:  \\HHfi:u:rti  of  tlie  Innocents  is  ' 
ntifmiutuU-A  in  the  distance:  it  is  dated  j 
liHH.  I 

Th«j  Ktrtiue  of  Ferdinand  I.  was  cast 
front  cannon  tak^tn  by  the  knights  of  ■ 
ih.   HUt\iU*-:n   from   tlio   Turks ;    won,  I 
.'in  th<)  intfTJi/tioM  wiyn,  in  the  style  of  I 
Tmtvt,    "dal    <i«ro   Tnice."     It  ia   by  I 
Himnif  Mii  WHM  erected  in  1608.      The" 
two  Itaiidit'iine  fountains  were  cast  under 
iU*i  direction  of  Tanca^  and  have  whim- 
Hical  TigureH  M<imething    like   that   at 
I'iMii, 

(/h.  of  the  ffanti  ApfatoH  (in  the 
numU  J'iazKotta  del  Limbo  behind 
Iht  Luwf/trwf,  on  the  rt.  bank  of 
B  riv«r,  linlf-way  l>etweon  the  J*onfe 
^fihh  And  J'oHte  di iStft.  Trinitii).  This 
'  ch.,  according  to  an  InHcription 


in  the  fM>ie.  KfnTinc  to  another  de- 
;-:iMt«ti  liene^iL  the  altar,  was  founded 
I'T  4.'Lar'.c-LUA^e  after  his  retnm  from 
K  -ine.  ani  de-iicaied  by  Archbiabop 
Tuq>:n.  in  the  presence  of  Roland 
aijd  L>Iiver  as  witneiues :  "teeiabua 
R  -landj  et  lliverio."  This  inscription 
is  cun&idered  aj>ocryph;U.  although  it 
cm  i>e  sii>.>wn  that  the  church  ensted 
).^:f  .re  1 '.' ^'  A.D.  Though  subsequently 
altered,  the  oriirinal  design  may  be 
easily  triced.  The  church  is  in  the 
f'.'rm  of  a  Roman  basilica,  with  a  semi- 
circular  tribune  at  the  end.  Instead  of 
the  jiresent  windows  of  the  nave,  there 
were  formerly  others,  long  and  nanow, 
aceoniing  to  the  style  of  the  eariier 
churches  ;  and  the  recesses  for  the 
cha]>els  have  been  abided.  Seven  circu- 
lar arches,  supported  by  eight  columns, 
built  of  small  courses  of  serpentine, 
divide  the  nave  from  the  aisles.  The 
capitals  are  of  the  Composite  order. 
As  a  monument  of  mediaeval  antiquity  it 
is  interesting.  The  sculptured  orna- 
ments of  the  entrance  are  by  B.  da 
Borezzano.  There  are  several  paintings 
and  monuments  in  this  church  worthy 
of  notice: — Vasari:  the  Conception;  a 
Virgin  in  the  manner  of  Giotto;  a 
fresco  of  St.  Peter  curing  a  cripple, 
by  Pvifi'trancio,  3rd  chapel  on  rt. 
L.  delta  Bobbia:  a  tabernacle  of  an 
altar  in  terracotta  in  the  chapel  on 
the  1.  of  the  high  altar.  Tomb  of 
Oddo  degli  Altoviti  (died  1507),  an 
elegant  production  of  Benedetto  da 
Bovezzano  ;  that  of  Bindo  Altoviti,  of 
the  same  family,  by  Ammftnati,  This 
church  is  generally  closed  at  an  early 
hour,  and  application  must  therefore 
be  made  to  the  sacristan. — The  Borgo 
degli  Apostoli  was  one  of  the  most 
considerable  of  the  townships  which 
were  brought  into  the  ciixniit  of  Flo- 
rence by  the  second  circuit  of  the 
walls,  and,  when  a  distinct  locality,  was 
famed  for  its  springs  and  waters.  It 
contained  many  towers,  and  was  often 
the  scene  of  the  most  obstinate  conflicts 
between  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines. 

Ch.  of  La  Badia  (near  the  Bargello,  in 
the  Via  dei  Librai). — The  greater  por* 
tion  of  the  present  church,  which  is  in 
the  form  of  a  Qreek  cross,  was  erected 
iu  1U25  by  SegaUmi;  the  I'oof  is  in  e]»- 
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borate  wood-work,  with  deeply  sunk 
paDeUiy  whioh  g^ves  it  a  very  heavy 
look.      There    are    remains    of    the 
earlier  building  of  the  13th  century,  . 
by  Amolfo,  of  which  nearly  the  whole  ' 
of  the  eastern  end  may  be  seen  from  ' 
the  outside  in  the   Via  della  Badia, 
with  the  Qothio  windows  of  its  choir. 
Oyer  the  door  between  the  veatibule  \ 
and    the  church  is    a    bas-relief   of| 
the  Virgin    and    Child    by  Mino    da  i 
Fiesole,    Beginning  on  the  rt.  hand  on 
entering    is    the  tomb    of   Innocenzo 
Pandollni  (ob.  1496),  and  near  it  a 
good  bas-relief  in  three  compartments, 
the^  Virgin  in  the  centre,  and  Saints  < 
on    either    side,    by    B.    dii    Mujtmo.  \ 
In  the  N.  transept  is  the  beautiful  mo-  i 
nument  of  Bernardo  Giugni  (died  146(3),  ' 
one  of  the  finest  productions  of  Mim 
da  Fiesole,    Giugni  filled  the  high  office  ' 
of  Gonfedoniere  di  Giustizia,  the  duties  . 
of  which,  in   an   age    of  faction,   he  i 
administered  with  the  greatest  imparti- 
ality.    The  statue  upon  the  sai-copha- 
gus  represents  him  extended  in  death. 
After  passing  the  choir,  and  in  the  op- 
posite transept — by  the  same  artist,  al- 
though not  put  up  until  20  years  after 
his  death — is  the  tomb  of  Hugh  Marquis 
of  Tuscany,  who  died  a.d.  1001,  the 
founder  of  the  Badia,  and  of  six  other 
Benedictine  monasteries,  and  to  whom,  in 
1481,  the  monks  erected  this  memorial. 
Above  the   music  gallery  is  the  As- 
sumption, by  Vasari,     In  the  chapel  of 
the   Bianco  family,   on  the   1.  of  the 
entrance,    is    a    picture    by  Filippino 
Lippi  (1480),  representing  a  Vision  of 
St.   Bernard,    the  Virgin  surrounded 
by  angels,    appearing   to    the   Saint, 
considered    to  be  the    artist's  finest 
painting;   it  contains  the  portrait  of 
the  Donatorio,  or  the  person  for  whom 
it  was  painted :  on  the  side  wall  is  a 
good  Biadonna  and  infant  Christ,  with 
Angels,  bv  Luoa  della  Bobbia. 

The  lig^t  and  beautiful  campanile  of 
the  Bodia  forms  one  of  the  principal 
omamants  of  the  views  of  Florence.  It 
was  also  erected  by  Amolfo,  but,  hav- 
ing sustamed  injury  in  the  following 
cent.,  WM  in  part  taken  down,  but  pro- 
bably restored  after  the  original  design. 

Church  ami  Concent  of  the  Carmine^ 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Amo.— This 
church,  formerly  one  of  the  richest 


in  Florence,  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
fire  on  the  '29th  January,  1771.  The 
fiimsy  architecture  of  the  rest<>red 
structure  requires  no  notice  :  but  the 
Bnmcacci  chapel  (in  the  rt.  transept), 
which  escaped  the  flames,  contains  the 
series  of  celebrated  frescoes  by  Mnsvliuo 
da  Banicale,  Masacciit,  and  Filippino 
Lippi.  They  represent  events  in  the  life 
of  St.  Peter,  but  with  incidents  drawn 
from  ecclesiastical  legends  as  well  as 
from  Scripture.  The  German  critics 
have,  after  their  manner,  been  exhibit- 
ing their  hypersagacity  in  authorita- 
tively assigning  various  portions  to  the 
respective  artists  in  opposition  to  the 
usually  received  account.  The  result 
of  course  is  doubt  as  to  almost  eveiy 
part.  Avoiding  this  controversy,  we 
will  give  the  subjects  of  the  paint- 
ings in  order,  together  with  the  names 
which  have  been  assigned  by  the  best 
authorities.  On  entering  the  chapel, 
the  first  painting  on  the  rt.  hand  in 
the  upper  of  the  two  lines  in  which 
the  paintings  are  arranged  is  a  small 
work  representing  Adam  and  Eve, 
by  Masolino  ;  others  have  attributed  it 
to  F,  Lippi.  On  a  line  with  this, 
the  large  fresco,  the  Healing  of  the 
Cripple  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the 
Temple  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  is 
by  Masolino,  according  to  Vasari.  To 
the  rt.,  in  a  distinct  composition,  is 
St.  Peter  raising  a  female,  Petronilla 
or  Tabitha,  who,  cured  by  him  of 
the  palsy,  is  sitting  upon  a  bed  un- 
der a  canopy.  Some  call  this  subject 
the  Raising  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus. 
Below  this  is  a  large  composition,  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,  by  F.  Lippi. 
To  the  1.  is  the  saint,  head  downwards, 
fastened  to  the  cross,  apparently  quite 
dead,  rigid  and  cold,  surroimded  by 
executioners  and  spectators.  On  the 
rt.  is  Nero,  ordering  the  execution,  and 
surrounded  by  a  characteristic  and 
animated  group.  The  narrow  picture 
beneath  Adam  and  Eve  represents  St. 
Peter  delivered  by  the  angel  from 
prison,  while  the  guard  is  asleep  in  the 
foreground.  This  is  also  by  Lippi.  On 
the  back  wall  of  the  chapel,  or  behind 
the  altar,  are  4  oblong  frescoes  on  2 
lines,  the  uppermost  (on  the  rt.")  St. 
Peter  baptizing,  by  Masaccio ;  and  (<mx 
thel.)  the  Preajc\mi^ol^\..^'e^''5;c,M  . 
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*'■'.•*  !.  ->t.  Ar.  ii'^T  jj  o:-!!ir.«  L*.-  "  r  "L-rr 

*^-.  f»r-er':nV-^-  ri"  "  i^'roi  ^  7  >-"  Pv:\ 
^^  .",  /- "     ■    :r.  *r.^  r-.-ire  ■"■!  *:;  ■?  «.i:n' 

'1=^! -■*!■!  'he  t::'^:.-^:  >r.  Pv:-  y-rew:.:- j 
n''  A-h-^rr.j  .  ^.:.i  •?:*  R.**:-"l".-::'0.  rrLe 
Kin:-'-  .<  r.  ov  S:.  P^-^r  ani  St.P-i:. 
*iT;po-:*-:d  "■■i-  Af  -  ■>'■■■  an-i  /".  /-■;.  y'.  :he 
r.-^k-**-!  7'':*ii  ^'^.■1  -•"•:::.?  dr^.res  in  rhr 
''■=^i*re  r,«^'T".:'  ''•v  /,•'  .  ■".  Tiii.*  i-*  s*?nie- 
tirr.ft-  fisiWfA  •hi*  lUi.^in?  of  Ejitychi:*: 
Kut  i'.  TfTiT^f.r'.fA  th*i  ap.-"?ryphr*l  m:- 
r«r:Ifx,  sAJrl  to  hsive  b«i=:n  worked  by 
t.hft  Af<»flt.!ft'=i,  in  niIi»iM?  the  S'-*n 
of  Th-;o;^h:lM3  }*rin'-;e  of  Aniioelu 
whftT)  ?*:rr.'>n  M;»cfTM  hii^l  failed.  The 
flkuii^  and  o'ir:'=-»  in  *he  for^.Tound  are 
tk^ixtZiffi-A  to  h.wf,  }t^<f:n  tijted  in  the 
Tri;i'j\f:uri' A  in'raTiraJiions.  Most  of  the 
f>l'Mr-H  in  t.\i.n  Jiiift  cornrj'i.'i'i-n  areevi- 
d  :ii^.I y  ^oV:nj;- in  ry  portraits  :  the  old 
rnon  ?':ftV:d.  in  a  hl^iok  dre?.^,  i-s  Co?imo 
d«  M*!'!i'';i .  To  ♦!!*;  I .  hand  of  the  picture, 
in  a  -t^jpsira^'ioornpo-ition,  three  monks 
«rft  i^^j'^n  ku*'^:V\u:f  Ujfore  St.  Peter. 
Mti?iol':'-f>^  y  wiiorn  tJift-«fj  frcscoea  wei-e 
h'riniii,  'lyirii^  at  an  *:»iHy  ajje,  the  work 
w:»;<  co/J^in•J'rd  hy  M'li'if.'-lo ;  the  time 
i^  w*;II  fix';d  hy  itH  concurrence  with 
thi'  r*r*.iirTi  of  C'fMitio  de'  Medici. 
M;i  o/cio  hfi/1  '|iiitt>jd  P'lorence,  and 
tltatlsinn-f]  t,/,  nrt.iim,  until  the  refstora- 
lion  of  the  jT-cat  jmtron  of  art.  Michael 
Ait'j;".]o,  tiu*\  alMo  lUphael  and  the 
tiri.Utn  of  th'sir  a^e,  dilifrently  Rtudied 
ih"iws  frtzHfotiHt  A  ciroiimRtance  alluded 
to  in  Annibal  Coro'H  epitaph  upon 
Manniirift^  in  whicli  his  peculiar  merits 
wo  d*jw;rilHjd : — 


I,  A  la  mU  pjttiirn  ml  v^r  fii  pari  ; 
'=«i,  r  avvimi,  Ih  diodi  il  rooto, 
I  aTntto.     IijH<>i;ni  il  Hiionarotti 
ti  (Il  altri,  e  da  ma  aolo  imiwri." 


JT  •*  v  -i  .i;.*ii  K  A  «ti!I  nrlier  ase  (42) 
riiz  Ml*  ".:-...  ic-i  :a  the  some  Tear, 
I^-r-  :  iz  i  :he  7iiinr:nrs  in  the  chi^tel 
tt r*  .-:  r  - 7  '.■?■:*  •  :  y  ."  i  i ;.  <--.  Z ^/»i,  the 
f.  -  :  ."  ■  .-"  •.  ..  I.-.  I  .  who  appeui 
:■■   i-;T*  -a-rke't  :'r«:=i  the  deugns  of 

i:..-!:- i  -be  ilT.ir  in  this  chapel  it  an 
x-.'..  .Ltf  Tsiir.Tinr  "C  the  Vinein  and 
-.::".:.  *-^i  :.:■  te  by  St.  Lake,  and 
":r -■ijit  :y  the  zionk*  fr*J3i  Greece. 
I"  :■=  .vily  exr-  isel  *:■*■:■>?  a  year ;  bnt  the 
:<w'r>":;tz:  t.-.IL  *Low  it  on  applicatkin. 
I-^  tie  . 7 •.■■*::*  tria^ept  is  the  CortMi 
'.  .  ■.'•.  ::ta:s.:r.cthe  rt^m.iius  of  Sc.  An* 
■ire;fcL"  r^ini.  JLC'i  veiyiiuw  alto-rilieroe, 
rer!V:*eL.::r:z  hir^  celebnitiuc  his  first 
n:.ws-.  is^^enliinJ  t--*  heaven,  and  descend- 
in  j  to  i5»:<:  tie  Fl-  rentiues  in  battle; 
all  by  *-".<:  -^.m".  the  frescoes  aboTe  by 
Z'-; :  t:-  v Vi.. 

S-.rr.e  of  the  tombs  escaped  the  ccm- 
r'-.wTation  :    th.it    of    Pietro   Sodeiini, 
r    /  ,     iV  V  f^'.-t^'o  of  the  Fiorentino 
republic    lo».'::»  by  /?«::; t"i/err'.i  da  £om- 
:  :ii '.  in  the  choir,   is  sin^lar.     The 
m  'niunent  consists  of  an  usrly  modeni 
s&i-ooph.ajrus  beneath  an  arch.     Sknlli 
and  leg-bones  compose  the  omamentf 
ri>i;nd  the  arch,  worked  and  combined 
with  f<>liaze  and  arabesvine  omamentB 
in  relief.     Pietro  Soderini.  created  in 
1502     Oonft!- ni 'p-e    j-erjX't'to     of    the 
Florentine  republic,  was  wise,  gentle, 
prudent,  and  pitssessingr  erery  qualifi- 
cation    for     the     chief     magistiacj, 
except   finune.<s  of  character.     "Un- 
der Soderiui  the  Kepublic  recoTered  a 
transient  independence.    But.  in  1512, 
he    was    deposed    by    the    intrigues 
of   his    enemies :     the    Medioi    were 
recalled :  and  after  a  series  of  straggles 
and  perfidies,  an  imperial  decree  gave 
to    the  vile  and   profligate    mulatto. 
Alessandro,  in  1531.  the  title  of  Qrand 
■  Duke  of  Florence,  he  having  already 
!  absolute  power." — Q.  Seriew.    In  the 
I  refectory  is  a  Last  Supper,  by   Vasari, 
I  Some  interesting  frescoes  have  been 
]  discovered  of  late,  in  the  sacristy  and 
cloisters  of  il  Carmine.    In  executing 

*  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle.  in  thelr 
recoiit  work  on  the  'History  of  Painting  In 
Italy/  assiffD  almost  all  the  paintings  in  tba 
Brancacci  Chapel,  hitherto  attributed  to  .  ~ 
lino,  to  Masaocio. 
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repairs  in  the  sacristy  it  was  found 
tbut  the  walls  of  its  chnpel  wei*e  co- 
vered with  paintings — concealed  under 
successive  coats  of  whitewash,  and 
that  it  had  been  dedicated  to  Sta. 
C>cecilia.  In  the  4  compartments  of  its 
pointed  roof  are  figures  of  Saint*.  Tlie 
sides  are  covered  with  histories  from 
the  lives  of  SS.  Csccilia,  Valerianus, 
Tiburtius,  and  Urbanus ;  the  lower  com- 
partment on  the  rt.  containing  the  De- 
position of  St.  Ca^cilia  by  St.  Urbanus, 
in  her  sepulchral  urn  in  the  Catacombs 
of  St.  Callixtus  at  Home.  There  are 
several  compositions,  all  apparently 
by  the  same  hand,  probably  by  Spincllv 
Aretino. 

The  frescoes  recently  discovered  on 
th«  E.  side  of  the  outer  cloister  of  the 
Convent  consist  of  a  fine  fnigment  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned,  sur- 
rounded by  Saints,  all  having  large 
glories  round  their  heads,  with  two 
donatai'ii,  one  a  man  in  armour,  the 
other  a  nun,  sevei'al  of  tlie  female 
heads  are  very  beautiful.  This  fresco, 
from  its  excellent  execution,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  painted  by  Giotto, 
or  his  school.  The  2  Heads  in  the 
National  Gallery  in  London,  formerly 
in  the  Rogers  collection,  and  those  in  the 
Capella  Ammanati  of  the  Campo  Santo 
at  Pisa,  which  are  known  to  have  been 
taken  from  a  wall  in  the  Carmine  ch. 
or  cloister,  probably  formed  portions  of 
similar  groups.  In  another  part  of  this 
cloister  are  some  figures  of  monks, 
with  traces  of  a  landscape,  fragments  of 
a  large  composition  in  the  style  of 
Masaccio.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  whole  of  this  cloister  was  once 
covered  with  paintings,  the  two  por- 
tions here  alluded  to  being  the  only 
ones  that  now  remain. 

Church  of  Santa  Grace,  the  principal 
church,  in  Florence,  of  the  Minor  Con- 
ventuals of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis, 
or  Black  Friars.  St.  Francis  sent  his 
earliest  colony  to  this  city  in  1212, 
who,  after  some  migrations,  were  located 
in  tins  magnificent  building,  of  which 
the  first  stone  was  laid  with  great 
pomp  in  1294.  Armlfo  was  the 
architect  It  is  460  ft.  long  and  134 
ft.  wide  aoroBB  the  nave  and  two  aisles. 


Almost  from  its  foundation  this  church 
became  the  favourite  place  of  interment 
of  the  Florentines;  and  it  has  been 
appropriately  designated  as  the  "  West- 
minster Abbey  "  and  the  "  Pantheon  " 
of  Florence. 

The  facade  of  Sta.  Crooe,  which  was 
completed  in  May,  1863,  was  com- 
nienecd  some  years  ago,  under  the 
direction  of  Cav.  Matas,  from  a  design 
by  Cronaca  found  in  the  archives  of 
the  convent,  the  expense  being  de- 
frayed by  a  public  subscription,  at  the 
head  of  which  stood  the  names  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Leopold  II.  and  Pius  IX.; 
but  the  principal  contributer  being  a 
countryman  of  own,  Mr.  Sloane,  who 
liberally  came  forward,  oli'ering  to  make 
good  every  deficiency  in  the  funds,  and 
which  he  has  done  to  the  extent  of  up- 
wards of  13,000/.  sterling.  It  is  to  this 
generous  offering  that  is  due  to  have 
repaired  what  might  have  been  con- 
sidered a  want  of  national  respect  to 
the  remains  of  the  illustrious  men  who 
have  found  a  resting-place  within  the 
hallowed  walls  of  Sta.  Croce.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  specimen  of  ornamental 
architecture,  composed  of  white  and  red 
marble  aiid  green  serpentine.  Over  the 
doors  are  3  bas-reliefs  relative  to  the 
history  of  the  Cross  ;  the  central  one, 
a  remarkable  work  by  Dupre  of  Flo- 
rence— the  arms  of  Florence,  of  the 
Guelfs  and  Ghibellines,  are  in  coloured 
marbles  above. 

The  steeple,  erected  not  many  years 
ago  at  an  expense  of  10,000  scudi, 
is  a  monument  of  bad  taste,  and 
entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  style 
of  the  church.  It  was  originally  begun 
according  to  a  design  of  Baccio  d'Ag- 
nolo  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  facade, 
and  at  the  expense  of  Casfilio  Quara- 
tesi,  but  remained  unfinished,  and  was 
removed  a  few  years  since. 

Interior.  In  the  W.  front  is  a  fine 
rose  window  with  stained  glass,  repre- 
senting the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by 
Ghiberti.  The  floor,  of  brick,  is  covered 
with  numerous  sepidchral  sleAa%.  "^«k^ 
of  the  earlier  are  m  ^  erj  Vyw  T^eS.  \  ^2tv«e>'^^ 
effigies  are  mteTea\.m^  ^i««^  ^^^ 
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tome.  Others  are  mlaid  with  coloured 
mftrbles,  m  admirable  pre^rration,  an.'l 
of  beantiful  design."?.  The  slab  tomb  of 
John  Knterich,  or  Kerrich  « spelt  Cat- 
rick  on  the  -^tone^,  *Tir'ee*siTelj  Bi*h»>p 
of  St.  I>arid'3,  Lichfield,  and  Exeter, 
and  who,  sent  upon  an  embaasT  fr^m 
Henry  V.  to  Pope  Martin  V.,  died 
ihortlj  after  hia  arrival  in  Floren*^. 
1  ill),  i3  nearij  in  the  centre  of  the 
chnrch.  Few  of  the  other  names  in 
thi.<i  pavement  have  any  interest  be- 
jond  the  wallit  of  Floren'ie.  The  ch. 
conawts  of  a  very  wide  nave  and  lateral 
aisles,  separated  by  7  fine  pointed  arches, 
iupported  on  octagonal  Italian  Gr>- 
tbic  columns,  with  a  gallery  above, 
which  runs  round  the  edifice.  There 
tare  two  transepts,  which  have  been 
lengthened  since  the  first  erection  of  the 
edifice.  The  chapels  are  in  the  aisles, 
resting  on  the  outer  walls  of  the  latter; 
there  are  6  in  either  aisle,  and  4  in  each 
transej)t,  besides  the  two  larger  ones 
opening  at  the  extremity  of  the  latter. 

On  entering  the  ch.  by  the  great  W. 
door,  the  first  monument  on  the  rt.  is 
of  A.  Targioni  the  chemist,  and  near 
it  that  of  Sestini  the  numismatist. 
Beyond  the  first  altar,  in  this  aisle, 
over  which  there  is  a  painting  of  Christ 
and  the  two  Thieves  on  the  Cross, 
is  the  tomb  of  Michael  Angelo  Buona- 
rotti.  Tlie  statues  of  the  three  sister 
ftrt«,  Painting  by  BatlUta  Lorenzi, 
H(fiilpturo  by  C'to/i,  and  Architecture  by 
Oiovanni  dcLC  Opftra^  appear  as  mour- 
ners. 'Jlic  bust,  by  Lorenzi,  was  consi- 
dered amost faithful  likeness.  Thefigure 
of  Architecture  is  the  finest:  that  of 
Painting  was  originally  intended  for 
Hrndpiiirc,  and  sorno  marks  of  its  origi- 
nal (Icfltinnf  ion  remain.  Tt  has  been  said 
that  M.  Ang(?lo  cliose  the  site  of  the 
monument  himself,  in  order  that,  when 
the  doors  of  tlic  church  were  open,  he 
might  s(!e  from  his  tomb  the  cupola  of 
the  cath(Hlral.  A  better  reason  is  that 
i)w  adjoining  chapel  belonged  to  the 
Buonnroiii  family,  who  continued,  un- 
til its  ontinction  a  few  years  ago,  to 
bo  buried  beneath.  Over  the  altar  of 
tho  JIuonnrotti  chnpol  is  a  painting, 
*"  •''t   falling    under    the  Cross,  by 


Vfi^ari.      Between    the    aecond    and 

third  ehapeld  i«  the  cdoesal  monument 
to  Dante,  by  Ruxi  ;  a  poor  production, 
rsused  by  subacription  in  1829.  The 
inscription,  •*  A  majoribos  ter  firus- 
tra  decretom,"  refers  to  the  succesnre 
erfbrts  of  the  Florentines  to  recover  hi« 
remains  and  raise  a  monument  to  their 
great  countryman,  who  lies  bnried  at 
Ravenna.  It  was  on  a  petition  to  Leo  X. 
to  that  effect  that  Michael  Angelo  in 
1519  offered  to  undertake  the  woHr,  add- 
ing the  following  prayer : — "  lo  Mickei 
Angelo,  fcnltore,  il  medessimo  a  Vosfra 
Santita  ntpplico,  offrendcmi  al  IHvino 
Poetafare  la  aepoltura  sma  ekondeeeuie, 
e  in  loco  onorevole  i»  qmesta  citta,** 
How  much  the  arts  have  to  regret  that 
this  petition  was  not  listened  to !  Be- 
yond the  third  chapel,  with  a  painting 
of  Christ  going  to  Mount  Calvary,  is 
Alfieri's  monument,  by  CanovOy  erected 
at  the  expense  of  the  Countess  of  Al- 
bany ;  and  beyond  the  fourth,  with  a 
painting  of  Clmst  shown  to  the  peoplei, 
that  of  Machiavelli,  by  Innocemzo  Spi- 
nazzi,  raised  in  1787,  from  a  subecnp- 
tion  set  on  foot  byEarlCowper :  beyond 
the  fifth,  which  has  a  painting  of  Christ 
in  the  Garden,  that  of  Lanzi,  the  cele- 
brated writer  on  Italian  art,  by  Oius 
Belli.  Further  on  is  a  fresco  repre- 
senting St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St. 
Francis,  by  Andrea  del  Ceuiagno, 
and  a  marble  group  of  the  Annun- 
ciation, by  Donatello.  Beyond  the  side 
door  leading  to  the  cloisters  is  the  ele- 
gant monument  of  Leonardo Bnini,  sur- 
named  Aretino,  fix)m  his  birthplace, 
Arezzo. — "  In  the  constellation  of 
scholars  who  enjoyed  the  sunshine  of 
favour  in  the  palace  of  Cosimo  de*  Me- 
dici, Leonardo  Aretino  was  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  prominent.  He  died 
at  an  advanced  age  in  1444,  and  is  one 
of  the  six  illustrious  dead  who  repose 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce.  Madame 
de  Stael  unfortunately  confounded  this 
respectable  scholar,  in  her  Corinne^ 
with  Pietro  Aretino :  I  well  remember 
that  Ugo  Foscolo  could  never  contain 
his  wrath  against  her  for  this  mistake." 
— Hallam.  The  monument  is  by  J5er- 
nardo  Rosselini.    Above  is  a  good  bag- 
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relief  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Ver- 
rocchio.  Beyond  tliis  is  the  tomb  of  the 
botanist  Michele  (ob.  1737)  ;  and  far- 
ther on  that  of  the  natural  philosopher 
Nobili,  erected  by  Leopold  II.,  who  liad 
protected  him  in  his  exile.  Over  the 
altar,  between  these  two  monuments,  is 
a  painting  representing  tlie  entrance  of 
Christ  to  Jerusalem.  Crossing  to  tlie 
opposite  side  of  the  church,  in  tlio 
N.  ^le,  and  on  the  1.  of  the  great  en- 
trance, is  a  largo  picture  of  the  Descent 
firom  the  Cross,  by  Bronzino.  Near  the 
side  door  is  a  monimient  to  Giovanni 
Targioni,  one  of  the  most  eminent  natu- 
ralists of  the  last  century,  and  that  of 
Filicaja,  which  stood  in  the  ch.  of  San 
Pietro  Maggiore.  Between  the  first  and 
second  chapels  is  the  monument  to  GaU- 
leo,  by  Foggini^  erected  at  the  expense 
of  the  heirs  of  his  favourite  pupil  Vin- 
oenzo  Viviani,  in  1737,  nearly  a  centy. 
after  the  death  of  its  illustrious  occupant. 
Galileo  was  first  buried  in  a  comer  of 
the  chapel  of  SS.  Cosimo  and  Damiano, 
wiUiin  the  convent,  although  he  had 
expressed  a  desire  on  liis  death-bed  that 
he  should  be  buried  alongside  his  pupil 
Viviani ;  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  the  family  of  the  latter  to  carry  his 
dying  request  into  execution,  so  vindic- 
tively inveterate  was  the  feeling  against 
his  memory  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
and  the  court  of  Home,  that  permis- 
sion to  remove  his  bones  into  the  ch. 
was  only  obtained  on  the  accession  of 
a  Florentine  pope,  Clement  XII.  (Cor- 
sini),  in  1737.  Notwitlistanding  this 
persecution,  and  with  the  Inquisition 
sitting  in  the  very  convent  of  Sta.  Croce, 
one  of  the  confraternity  of  St.  Francis, 
whose  name  deserves  to  be  handed  down 
to  posterity,  Fra  Gabriele  Pierozzi, 
placed  a  bust  of  the  philosopher,  with 
an  honorary  inscription,  over  his  fu'st 
resting-place.  Beyond  the  second 
chapel  is  the  monument  of  Signorini, 
by  itieci;  and  further  on  that  of  Lami, 
tne  Florentine  historian.  Over  the 
fourth  altar  is  Vasari's  picture  of  the 
Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,  and  beyond 
it  the  monument  of  Angelo  Tavanti. 
Between  the  fiflh  and  sixth  altars  is 
that  ereoted  by  Leopold  IL  to  his 


I  patriotic  minister.  Count  Fossombroiii, 
i  a  poor  work  of  art ;  the  bust  is  by  Bar- 
I  toliniy  quite  unworthy  of  the  artist,  and 
I  of  the  eminent  man  wliose  features  it 
'  is  intended  to  represent.     Beyond  tlio 
I  door  leading  out  of  the  N.  aisle  is  the 
!  tomb  of  C.  Marsuppini,  by  Desiderio 
da  SettignanOy  a  fine  example  of  what 
1  it  is  the  fashion  to  designate  as  Cinqve- 
I  cento  Italian  art.     The  tombs  of  this 
!  class  are  of  a  very  uniform  type  —  a 
I  highly  ornamented  urn  on  which  lies 
'  a  recumbent  figure  ;  and,  above,  a  me- 
dallion  usually  representing  in   relief 
j  the  Virgin  and  Child.     Marsuppini  (b. 
1399,   d.    1453),   chancellor  or   secre- 
tary of  the  repubUc  of  Florence,  and 
one  of  the  proteges  of  Cosimo  de'  IMe- 
dici,  enjoyed,  while  living,  a  high  repu- 
tation for  eloquence  and  ability.     The 
picture  of  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  by  Vasari.  Beyond  the  6th  altar,  and 
near  the  N.  transept,  are  the  monuments 
of  the  physician  Cocchi,  and  of  Raphael 
Morghen,  the  celebrated  engraver,  the 
latter  in  the  cinquecento  style :  it  was 
erected  in  1854  by  his    friends   and 
pupils. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  church  is  not 
in  its  original  state,  having  been  altered 
by  Vasari.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
chapels,  which  contain  some  remark- 
able frescoes  by  early  masters,  though 
many  have  been  effaced.  In  order 
to  explain  their  contents  more  clearly, 
we  have  inserted  a  ground-plan  sketch  ; 
referring  to  wliich,  we  will  point  out  the 
principal  objects  of  interest. 

Beginning  in  the  N.  transept,  A  is 
the  Capella  Salviati  (now  Aldohrari' 
dini  Borghese)^  which  contains  in  the 
recess  a  the  monument  of  the  Countess 
Zamoyska,  of  the  great  Polish  house 
of  Czartoryska ;  it  is  one  of  Bartolini^s 
best  works  ; — and  one  lately  erected  to 
the  eminent  natural  philosopher  Mel- 
loni.  B  is  the  Capella  di  SS.  Ludovico 
e  Bartolommeoj  at  1,  under  a  Gothic 
canopy,  is  the  monument  of  a  member 
of  the  Bardi  family,  to  whom  this,  and 
several  other  chapels  in  Santa  Croce, 
belonged.  It  corresponda  va.  ^V^X^  ^^ 
architecture  vjit\v  t^«A.  vcv  >iXve>  ^isxv'^^^- 
vestro  Cliapel,  at  "D  4,\>\>X.  \V^  ^^^^^^^ 
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tures  arc  ruder.  At  3  is  Donatello^s 
Crucifix,  but  covered  over.  It  was  one  of 
his  early  works  :  and,  being  proud  of 
it,  be  showed  it  with  exultation  to 
Brunellesclii,  who  told  him,  "che  gli 
pareva  che  egli  avesse  messo  in  croce 
un  contadino."  —  The  sequel  will  be 
hereafter  told  at  S.  Maria  Kovella. 
Oyer  a  side  door  opening  out  of 
this  chapel  is  a  good  Madonna  and 
Child,  by  Olotto.  C,  the  Capella 
Nicolinif  is  rich  with  fine  inlaid  and 
coloured  marbles.  Around  the  walls 
are  grand  statues  of  Moses  (some- 
thing like  that  by  Michael  Angclo  on 
the  tomb  of  Pope  Julius  II.)  and 
Aaron  —  Humility  —  Modesty  taming 
a  Unicom — Prudence,  by  Francavilla. 
The  Sibyls,  in  fresco,  by  II  Volterrano, 
about  1560,  are  fine.  The  Coronation 
of  the  Yirgin,  by  BronzinOy  is  a  good 
picture,  and  interesting  as  having  been 
left  unfinished  by  the  death  of  the 
artist.  The  Assumption  of  the  Yirgin 
by  the  same  master  is  also  good,  though 
too  dark  and  heavy  in  colour.  D,  Ca- 
fella  di  S.  Silvestro ;  at  4  is  the  tomb 
of  Bettino  (Ubertino)  de'  Bardi,  with 
a  fresco  by  CHotlino  mentioned  in  Va- 
sari.  The  upper  part  is  now  destroyed, 
having  been  repainted.     Nothing  re- 


mains but  the  kneeling  figure  of  Uber- 
;  tino,  and  this  is  solemn  and  expressive, 
and  evidently  a  portrait.    At  5  is  Christ 
laid  in  the  Sepulchre,  "  given  by  some 
j  to  Giotiino.    It  has  been  repainted,  but 
it  is  more  in  the  style  of  Taddeo  Oaddi. 
j  It  particularly  resembles  the  picture  of 
I  the  same  subject  attributed  to  him.  in 
I  the  Accaderaia,  both  in  conception  and 
I  details,  especially  in  the  tomb,  which 
;  in  both  is  inlaid  with  painted  marbk 
panels    of   various     colours.     In    the 
centre   of  the  painted  sepulchral  urn 
in  wliich  the  body  of  the  Saviour  is 
about   being  laid,   is    a    medallion   of 
a  female  figure  in   adoration,   in  the 
peculiar  head-dress,  bound  under  the 
cliin,   of  which  Taddeo   Gaddi    is   so 
fond."     At  6,  on  each  side  of  the  altar, 
are  S.  Romulus  and  S.  Cenobius,  much 
injured.     At   7   are  three  frescoes,  by 
Owttino,  from  the  life  of  S.  Silvester, 
but  half  efiaced,  and  difficult  to  make 
out.     They  are  agreeably  grouped,  and 
remind  one  of  Giotto,  in  a  way  dis- 
advantageous to  Giottino,  whose  heads 
are  at  once  more  finished  and  have  less 
life.     He  has,  however,  much  power, 
and  the  expression  of  death  in  one  or 
two  of  the  bodies  is  true  and  fine.     The 
central  painting  in  the  lower  range,  in 
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which  the  saint  is  blessing  two  men ,  him.  In  the  L-hand  comer  of  tlii;i 
kneeling,  is  perhaps  the  best  of  these  <  fresco  Giotto  has  introduced  portraits 
frescoes. — E,  Capella  dei  Pulcii  over  of  Amolfo  and  his  father,  the  latter  in 
the  altar  is  a  good  group  of  painted  a  black  ci^.  On  the  opposite  wall,  in 
figures  and  terracotta  statues  bj  Luca !  the  upper  compartment,  we  see  St. 
della  Kobbia.  The  frescoes  on  the  j  Francis  presentmg  the  rules  of  his  order 
walla  are  by  Bernardo  Daddi,  and  to  Pope  Honorius  III. ;  lower  down 
represent  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Law-  St.  Francis  before  the  Sultan,  olTer- 
reoLce  on  one  side,  and  of  St.  Stephen '  ing  to  walk  througli  the  fire  if  the 
on  the  other.  The  two  chapels  D  j  Sultan  and  his  followers  would  eni- 
and  E  contain  fine  painted  glass.  The  i  brace  Christianity  j  and  below,  the  Con- 
chapel  F,  belonging  to  the  RicasoU  j  fession  of  the  Saint,  surrounded  by 
family,  and  dedicated  to  S.  Anthony  friars,  and  liis  dream.  On  each  side 
of  Padua,  has  been  recently  restored,  I  of  the  window  are  paintings  of  St. 
and  decorated  witli  paintings  by  Saba-  j  Louis  of  Toulouse,  St.  Louis  King  of 
telli.  In  the  next,  marked  O,  there  is  ,  France,  S.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  and 
nothing  worthy  of  notice.  The  Tolos-  j  Ste.  Claire,  all  much  restored  and 
chi  chapel,  now  SpineUi,  H,  was  for-  \  repainted  j  and  in  the  circular  spaces 
merly  covered  with  frescoes  by  Giotto,  j  in  the  vault  figures  of  St.  Francis, 
but  they  have  been  irretrievably  de-  j  Poverty,  Charity,  and  Obedience.  Be- 
stroyed,  and  covered  with  modem  i  hind  the  altar  is  a  very  interesting 
paintings  by  MarteUini.  Behind  the  picture,  always  kept  covered,  Cima- 
high  altar  is  the  Choir  occupying  the  j  hue's  portrait  of  St.  Francis,  of  which 
lofty  tribune,  on  the  walls  of  which  j  Vasari  says,  "  Lo  ritrasse  (il  che  fu 
are  frescoes  in  10  compartments  by  cosa  nuova  in  que'  tempi)  di  naturale 
Affnolo  Qotddiy  representing  the  le-  come  seppe  il  megho."  The  saint  is 
gends  connected  with  the  discovery  I  standing,  the  face  drawn  full  front, 
of  the  True  Cross,  and  on  the  vault  j  and  very  much  in  the  Greek  manner ; 
the  four  Evangelists ;  the  windows  |  it  is  much  harder  and  more  rude  in 
are  filled  with  richly-coloured  glass, ;  drawing  than  Cimabue's  Madonnas  of 
but  the  beautiful  stalls  by  Manno  \  the  Academy  and  Sta.  Maria  Novella, 
di  Cori,  which  once  existed  here,  have  |  and  more  rigid,  yet  with  greater  power 
long  since  been  destroyed.  K,  Capella  \  and  expression.  The  face  is  emaciated 
dei  Bardi  della  Liberta.  The  whole  |  and  severe,  the  comers  of  the  moutli 
of  this  chapel  is  covered  with  frescoes  |  drawn  down,  the  stigmata  round  and 
by  CHotto,  They  had  remained,  like  |  dark.  Notwithstanding  Vasari' s  asser- 
those  in  the  adjoining  one,  under  a  j  tion,   it   is   more   probable  that    tliis 

painting  is  by  Magaritone,  by  whom 
there  are  similar  ones  in  the  churches 
of  San  Francesco  at  Pistoia  and 
Pisa,  and  in  the  Museo  Cristiano 
at  the  Vatican  j  in  every  case  it 
V  is  a  very  interesting  specimen  of 
and    judgment.     These  frescoes  were  |  early    art.      Hound    the    picture    is 


thick  coating  of  whitewash  for  many 
years,  and  were  only  laid  bare  in 
Oct.  1853  by  the  zeal,  and  at  the 
expense,  of  one  of  the  &iars  of  tlie 
convent;  they  have,  of  course,  been 
partially  restored,  but  with  much  skill 


painted  between  1296  and  1304.  They 
represent  scenes  in  the  life  of  St. 
Francis.  Looking  towards  the  altar, 
and  on  the  1.  in  the  upper  compart- 
ments, we  see  St.  Francis  abandoning 
the  world  to  follow  a  holy  life  ;  lower 
down  St.  Antony  preaching  to  St.  Francis 
and  his  brethren  at  Aries ;  and  in  the 
lowermost  St.  Francis,  dead,  is  sur- 


an  interesting  series  of  20  small 
paintings,  treated  in  a  quaint,  forcible, 
and  delightful  way,  and  rich  in  move- 
ment and  composition.  On  the  pier 
between  this  and  the  next  chapel  is  one 
of  the  inscriptions  in  bronze  to  the 
memory  of  citizens  of  Florence  who  >n<vc^ 
killed  durmg  the  ^at  oi  \^^^.  ^\s:\a», 
and  a  simiGkr  on©  m  a  cotreK^orcv^vc^ 


rounded  by  his  brethren  weepiwg  over   part  of  tlae  c\i.,  vfex©  xeis^o^^^^^^'^  ^^^*"** 
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instigation  of  the  Austrian  militarr 
authorities,  to  the  chapel  in  the  For- 
tezza  da  Basso,  from  whence  they  were 
replaced  here  with  great  ceremony  and 
rejoicing  in  June  1859.  L,  Capella 
Peruzzi,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist ;  the  picture  over  the  altar,  re- 
presenting the  Virgin,  S.  Roch,  and 
S.  Sebastian,  is  by  Andrea  del  Sarto. 
This  chapel  is  also  covered  with  fres- 
coes by  CHoHo  relating  to  the  patron 
Saint,  the  two  St.  Johns,  which  were 
also,  until  lately  (1862),  covered  with 
whitewash,  and  which  have  been  unco- 
vered at  the  expense  of  Cav.  Peruzzi, 
present  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  owner  of  the 
chapel.  On  one  side  are  subjects  relative 
to  the  life  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  on 
the  other  to  the  Baptist.  Looking  to- 
wards the  altar,  on  the  wall  to  the  rt., 
in  3  (jompartments,  are  represented — 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  composing  his 
Gospel  in  the  Island  of  Fatmos;  in 
the  second,  St.  John  resuscitating 
Drusiana,  a  beautiful  and  well-pre- 
served composition,  most  of  the  figures 
in  the  different  groups  being  evidently 
j)ortrait8;  in  the  third  range  is  the 
Evangelist  ascending  fi^m  the  grave  to 
heaven,  where  he  is  received  by  our 
Saviour  and  the  Apostles.  Upon  the 
opposite  wall,  the  subjects,  all  relative 
to  John  the  Baptist,  are  also  arranged 
in  3  compartments.  Above  in  the 
lunette,  Zacharias  receiving  from  the 
angel  the  announcement  that  he  will 
bo  blessed  with  a  son;  below,  the 
Birth  of  the  Baptist,  Elizabeth  on 
one  side,  and  the  infant  presented  to 
Zacharias  on  the  other  ;  and  lower 
still  the  Banquet  at  Herod's  house, 
where  Herod,  seated  at  a  table  with 
two  other  guests,  receives  the  head  of 
St.  John  from  a  soldier :  the  daughter 
of  Herodias  playing  on  a  violin  is  not 
unHke  Ferugino's  treatment  of  similar 
subjects.  On  one  side  nearest  the  altar 
Salome  is  presenting  the  Baptist's  head 
to  Herodias  on  a  platter.  These  fine 
paintings  were  found  little  injured; 
the  colours  are  still  brilliant ;  the  best 
'f  the  resuscitation  of  Drusiana ;  they 
e  required  little  restoration,  except 


•  the  replacing  the  relief  glories  roimd 
the  h^ds  of  the  principal  personages. 
M, —  Capella  Eicardi,  formerly  GKugni, 
purchased,    some   years  ago,    by  the 
'■  Buonaparte  family ;  it  was  also  eorered 
i  with  frescoes  by  Giotto,  now  irretriev- 
1  ably  lost.    Tlie  modem  picture  over  ths 
I  altar,  representing  the  Assumption  of  the 
j  Virgin,  is  by  Bezzuoli ;   in  this  chapel 
I  are  the  monuments  of  Julie  Claiy,  ihs 
;  wife  of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  King  of 
i  Spain,  by  Fampaloni ;  and  of  Charlotte 
Buonaparte,  their  daughter,  the  wife 
j  of  the  only    brother  of  the   present 
I  Emperor  of  the  French,  by  Bartolini 
I  The  next,  N,   Capella  Soderini^  was 
painted   by    Taddeo  Oaddi:  the  more 
modem  pictures  of  San  Lorenzo  and 
I S.    Francis    are    by  JPasxignano    and 
I M.    Rosselli ;    the   Lunettes    of   the 
roof  by    Giovanni    da   8.    Giovanni. 
In  the  Capella  Vellutiy  marked  O  on 
our  plan,  are  strange  legendary  repre- 
sentations by  the  Giotto  school.    At 
12,  St.  Michael  and  a  Dragon,  much 
in   the  manner  of  Spinello  Aretino; 
and  at  11  is  some  legend  of  an  ox  in  a 
cavern  at  the  top  of  a  mountain,  &c ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  opinion 
about  their  merits,  as  the  chapel  is  very 
deficient  in  light.    In  F,  the  corridor 
leading  to  the  sacristy,  is  a  monument 
to  the  sculptor  Bartolini,  and  No.  17  is 
the  Crucinx,  said  to  be  that  sent  by 
Margheritone  to  Farinata  degli  Uberti, 
after   his  defence    of   Florence.    The 
chapel   Q,  called  Capella  dei  Medici^ 
and  also  del  Noviziato,  dedicated  to 
SS.  Cosimo  and  Damiano,  was  erected 
for  Cosimo  Fater  Fatrise  by  Michelozzi, 
and  subsequently  restored  by  Vasari. 
It  contains  several  good  paintings  of 
the  Giotto  school.    The  pictures  are 
numbered.     No.  31,  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints,  in  5  com- 
partments, bearing  the  date  1372,  by 
Neri  di  Bicci.      33,    four  enthroned 
Saints,     with    the    symbols    of    the 
Evangelists  above,   probably  by    Or^ 
cagna,     23,  a  fine  picture,   probably 
by  Giotto,  representing  the  Madonna 
and  eight  fiul-length  Saints,  painted 
upon  a  gold  groimd.    22,  St.  Bernar- 
dino of  Siena.     21,  St.  Anthony  Ab- 
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bot,  with  his  miracles  on  either  side. 
And  near  the  altar,  27,  St.  Au- 
gustin.  A  beautiful  Communicato- 
rio  by  Mino  da  FieaoUy  formerly 
in  the  church  of  le  Murate,  and  a 
handsome  altar-front  in  coloured  mar- 
bles in  the  cinquecento  style,  over 
which  is  a  bas-reUef  representing  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  by  Benedetto  da 
JRacezzano.  Oyer  the  altar  is  a  good 
work  of  Zuca  della  Rchbia  ;  it  was  to 
the  rt.  of  this  altar  that  the  remains 
of  Gkdileo  lay  neglected  for  nearly  a 
cent.  (p.  116.)  A  modem  monument 
to  a  French  lady.  Mile.  Favreau, 
has  been  lately  placed  here.  The  bas- 
relief  of  the  Ascent  to  Heaven  of  the 
deceased,  with  a  view  of  Florence  be- 
low, has  been  much  admired.  The 
Sagbisty,  S,  is  rich  in  paintings,  and 
little  altered  firom  what  it  was  in  olden 
times,  except  that  the  paintings  by  Oi- 
otto,  which  ornamented  the  doors  of 
the  presses,  have  been  removed  to  the 
Ghilleria  delle  Belle  Arti.  The  S.  wall 
is  covered  with  frescoes  attributed  to 
Nicola  di  Piero  Qerinif  and  other 
pupils  of  Giotto,  representing  our 
Saviour  bearing  the  Cross,  his  Cru- 
cifixion, Resurrection,  and  Ascension. 
The  Binuccini  chapel,  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  sacristy  by  a  hand- 
tome  iron  railing,  is  entirely  covered 
with  frescoes  now  generally  attributed 
to  Oiovanni  da  Milano^  a  pupil  of 
Ttiddeo  QaddVs,  representing  subjects 
from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  and  Mary 
Magdalen — the  Nativity,  the  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple,  the  Marriage  of 
the  Virgin,  Salutation,  &c.,  nearly 
repetitions  of  the  paintings  in  the 
Baronoelli  chapel.  In  the  painting  of 
one  of  the  lower  compartments,  repre- 
senting the  dream  of  a  merchant  at 
Marseilles,  the  artist  has  introduced 
several  portraits,  amongst  ofchers  that 
of  F.  Binuccini,  his  hands  hidden 
under  his  wide  sleeves.  On  the  curve 
of  the  arch  are  half-figures  of  the  12 
Apostles,  and  on  its  piers  4  saints  of 
the  Franciscan  order.  The  Ancona 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  surrounded  by 
Saints,  over  the  altar,  is  also  probably 
by  Oiovanni  da  Milano,     There  are  2 


very  good  painted  crucifixes,  carried  in 
processions,  several  pictures  on  the  walls, 
and  some  good  presses  in  Tarsia  work 
in  the  Sacristy.  Be-entering  the  ch.  on 
the  L,  is  B,  tlie  Capella  dei  BaroncelU, 
At  13  are  some  of  the  best  frescoes  of 
Taddeo  Oaddi,  in  Florence.  In  the 
lunette,  the  Expulsion  of  Joachim 
from  the  Temple;  and  beneath,  the 
Meeting  of  Joacliim  and  Anna,  the 
Birth  of  the  Virgin,  her  Betrothal  and 
Marriage.  On  each  side  and  above  the 
window  of  the  chapel,  the  Saluta- 
tion and  Annunciation,  with  the  Angel 
appearing  to  the  Shepherds,  and  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi.  At  14  is  a  dead 
Christ  in  marble,  by  B.  Bandinelli, 
which  partly  conceals  a  fine  tempera 
picture  at  15,  in  5  compartments,  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  in  the  cen- 
tral one,  with  numerous  Saints  in  the 
others,  by  Oiotto,  inscribed  with  his 
name,  and  with  a  predella  below.  At 
16  is  a  fine  fresco,  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  with  St.  Thomas  before  the 
empty  Sepulchre  below,  by  Sehastiano 
Mainardiy  or  da  San  OimignanOj  from 
a  cartoon  of  his  master,  Ghirlandajo. 
At  17  is  a  monument  to  one  of  the  Mar- 
tclli  family  ;  the  sculptures  on  it  are  by 
Niccolo  da  Pisa,  The  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  T,  contains  the  monument 
of  the  widow  of  the  last  Pretender  of 
the  House  of  Stuart,  the  Countess  of 
Albany,  who  died  at  Florence  in  1824, 
by  Santarelli.  In  tliis  chapel  Vasari 
has  painted  the  Last  Supper  over  the 
altar.  Two  statues  by  Luca  della 
Eobbiay  of  St.  Dominick  and  St.  Ber- 
nardino, are  good  specimens  of  this 
style  of  sculpture.  The  paintings 
over  the  altar  in  the  rt.  aisle  are — 
1.  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by 
Salviati ;  2.  The  Crucifixion,  by  Swnti 
di  Tito;  3.  Christ  falling  under  the 
Cross,  by  Vasari ;  4.  Christ  shown 
to  the  people ;  5.  Our  Saviour  tied 
to  the  column  and  scourged  ;  6.  Christ 
with  Disciples  in  the  Ghirden,  by 
jP.  Spinazzi;  and,  7.  The  Entrance 
of  the  Saviour  to  Jerusalem,  by  Ci^olx 
and  Biliverti. 

One  work  oi  axt  oi  ^N«Jt  «x.^«c.^ 
remains  to  ba  notvceOi,  ^ftva  ^xiN.'^A^  ^s^ 
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JBenedetio  da  Majano,  It  is  of  red 
aud  wliite  marble,  and  in  the  cinque- 
ceuto  style.  The  bas-reliefs  are, — Pope 
Honorius  III.  confirmingtheRulesof  the 
Order;  St.  Francis  walking  uninjured 
through  the  fire  before  the  Sultan  ;  St. 
Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata;  the 
Death  of  the  Saint ;  the  Martyrdom  of 
Five  Brethren  of  the  Order  in  Mauri- 
tania. Underneath  are  five  figures, 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  Fortitude,  and 
Justice.  In  the  central  nave,  at  V  and 
W,  have  been  recently  placed  two  colos- 
sal groups ;  one  by  BartoUni,  to  the 
memory  of  Leon  Batista  Alberti,  with  a 
pedantic  inscription  by  Nicolini;  a  poor 
work,  left  imfinished  at  the  sculptor's 
death  ;  the  other,  on  the  opposite  side, 
by  Santerelli,  is  a  statue  of  the  last  de- 
scendant of Alberti,at  whoseexpense  both 
these  memorials  had  been  executed. 
Over  the  principal  entrance,  looking 
into  the  nave,  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
St.  Louis,  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  by 
Donatella ;  it  formerly  stood  in  a  niche 
on  the  old  fa^jade  of  the  ch. 

Above,  in  a  circle,  are  the  letters  i.  H.  s. , 
originally  placed  on  the  front  of  tliis 
ch.  by  St.  Bernardino  of  Siena  after  the 
plague  in  1437.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  these  initials  to  denote  the  name 
and  mission  of  our  Lord,  Jesus  Ho- 
minum  Salvator.  Having  remonstrated 
with  a  maker  of  playing  cards  upon 
the  sinfulness  of  his  calHng,  the  man 
pleaded  poverty,  and  the  needs  of 
hia  family.  "  Oh,"  repUed  the  saint, 
"  I  will  help  you ;"  and  writing  the 
letters  i.  H.  s.,  he  advised  the  card- 
maker  to  gild  and  paint  these  upon 
cards,  and  sell  them;  aud  they  took 
greatly.  St.  Bernardino  then  travelled 
the  country,  putting  up  i.  h.  s.  wher- 
ever he  went. 

The  crypt,  which  occupies  all  the 
space  under  the  choir  and  transepts, 
containing  numerous  graves  and  sepul- 
chral memorials,  has  recently  been 
cleared  out ;  in  it  was  buried  Joseph 
Buonaparte  until  his  remains  were  re- 
cently transferred  to  Paris.  The  Buona- 
parte family  of  San  Miniato  is  said  to 
have  possessed  a  resting-place  in  Sta. 
Croco  in  former  times. 


Many  of  the  glazed  terracottas  by  . 
Liica  della  Rohhia  are  on  the  walls  of 
the  corridors  of  the  conventual  build* 
ings.  The  smaller  refectory  contains 
a  painting  by  Giovanni  di  San  €rio* 
vanni,  the  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and 
Fishes  :  the  artist  has  introduced  his 
own  portrait,  clad  in  a  red  garment. 
This  chamber  accommodates  all  the" 
friars  who  now  live  in  the  convent ;  and 
they  have  let  out  the  Great  Refectory 
as  a  carpet  manufactory,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  from  the  comer  of  tlie  Piazza 
di  Santa  Croce.  Yet  here  the  whole 
western  wall  is  covered  by  well-pre- 
served frescoes  by  Giotto  and  his  school. 
They  are  divided  into  6  compartments ; 
at  the  bottom  is  the  Last  Supper, — 
"a  grand  and  solemn  work;"  above, 
in  the  centre,  are  the  Root  of  Jesse, 
and  Christ  on  the  Cross,  with  groups 
of  Saints  and  the  two  Marys,  and  on 
each  side  subjects  relative  to  St.  Fran- 
cis and  St.  Louis.  The  cloisters  are 
interesting,  having  been  turned  by  the 
friars  into  aburying-ground,  from  which, 
in  the  face  of  a  law  forbidding  intra- 
mural interment,  they  derived  consider- 
able profit,  a  great  di-awback  to  the  sani- 
tary state  of  this  quarter  of  the  town. 
Almost  every  stone  bears  a  memorial, 
an  armorial  bearing,  or  an  inscription. 
The  paintings  of  the  life  of  St.  Francis 
are  not  without  interest.  In  the  outer 
cloister  is  the  chapel  of  the  Pazzi  family, 
built  by  Brunellesch%  1420,  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  cross,  showing  remark- 
able correctness  in  its  classical  details, 
as  well  as  originality  in  their  combina- 
tion. This  chapel  contains,  beneath  its 
imdecorated  dome,  the  4  Evangelists, 
and  on  the  walls  the  12  Apostles,  &c., 
in  terracotta,  by  Inuia  della  Rohbia. 
The  angels  hi  marble,  over  the  entrance, 
supportmg  the  Pazzi  arms,  are  by 
Donatello.  The  monument  of  Gastoiie 
della  Torre,  patriarch  of  Aquileja, 
on  the  stairs  leading  to  the  ch., 
is  attributed  to  Agostino  da  Siena. 
The  N.  side  of  Santa  Croce  was 
once  surroimded  by  an  arcade,  now 
walled  up  and  converted  into  shops ; 
the  only  part  preserved  open  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  church  near  the  ^.  tran- 
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•ept,  in  wbioh  ftre  two  tombs  of  the  Saints,  by  Vom.  Ohirlandaio ;  and  an 

14th  eentury ;   one  of  Francesco  de'  Ancona,  with  the  Virgin  and  4  Saints, 

Paxsi,  attributed  to  Nino  the  son  of  by  the  school  of  Giotto,  in  a  chapel  on 

Andrea  Piaano;   the  other,  of  ruder  1.  of  the  high  altar. 
workmanship,  is  that  of  Alamanni  dei       Gh,  of  Stmta  Feiictth,  at  the  S.  side 

Careoeioli,  ob.  1837.  "^  *^®  Ponte  Vecchio,  on  entering  the 

Via  dei  Guicciardini — a  handsome  build- 

The  Piazza  of  8ta.  Croce  is  regular  ing  of  the  18th  century  (1730),  erected 

and  spacious.      On  the  rt.-hand  side,  on  the  site  of  a  very  early  Christian 

when  looking  to   the  church,  is   the  oratory.     Being  the  parish  ch.  of  the 

Palazzo  of  JSiccolo  dell '  Antella,  the  Court,  it  is   kept  in  good  order;   it 

lieutenant  or  deputy  of  Cosimo  II.  in  consists  of  a  nave  and  transept.    The 

the  academy  of  design.     It  is  covered  first   chapel  on   rt.,  belonging  to  the 

with  frescoes,  remarkable,  besides  their  Capponi   family,    and    which   existed 

el^ffanoe,  for  having  been  executed  in  ^©^"^e  the  present  ediEce,  is  from  the 

27   days,  in   1620.    The  subjects  are  <^^^&^^  of  Brunelleschi ;  it  contains  a 

mythological   and    allegorical;    faded,  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  iWon/u>. 

but  of^erit,  being  by  the  best  artists  P^  *^«  l^'^^T.^t^^  ""  the  circular 
who  flourished  at  that  period.  "^«*^««  ^«^«f  ^  ^^^  ;"P"^*»  I  ^''^  .^y 

ThedemocracyofFloi!6nceestablished  the  same pamter  the  4th  by  i7rorP..no 

its  power  in  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Croce,  }^^  ^7«f  *^7^^J,?  'f  ^^rju    m  ^i'""^ 

in  t^  year  1250.     The  government  of  Z,^^  i'^^jt    ^  4/l\   1T* 

.y       .ivji.  ajv    17 J    •  I  With   4  »amts,    m    the    5tn,    is    by 

the  state  Iv^ been  vested  by  Frederick  ^^^^^^  ^^^^.     ,^  ^^^  elegant  sacristy, 

II.  m  the  Ghibelhne  nobles,  to  the  ex-  ^  ^^       ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^.j^^^  ^^^     f^ 

elusion  of  all  others.      This  ohgarchy  ^^^  ^^j^j^  ^  attributed   to   Brunell 

imposed  heavy  taxes  J  and  the  Uberti  j^^j^j    ^^^  ^  Madonna  and   Child  by 

m  i»rtacular  had  ^ven  |^t  offence  ^^  ^,.  ^redi,  and  a  curious  painting  of 

by   their    pnde.     A    sudden    tumult  g^a.  Felicitk  by  Spinello  Aretmo.     The 

arose;  and  the  goodmen,  as  they  are  Nativity,  one  of  the  3  pictures  in  the 

styled  by  Villani,  assembled  here,  with  choir,  is  by  Santi  di  Tito ;  the  A^sump- 

the  determination  of  taking  the  poMcr  tion  of  the  Vii^n,  with  the  two  St. 

into  their  own  hands,  which  they  ac-  Catherines,  in  the  1.  transept,  by  B, 

complisbed  without  the  slightest  resist-  Franoeschini ;  and  the  Assumption,  with 

ance.   Having  made  themselves  people,  other  pamtmgs,  in  the  1st  ch.  on  1.,  by 

acoording  to  the  expressive  term  of  the  Pocetti. 

Ohionicles,  and  80  well  and  forcibly  ren-       In  the  small  piazza  in  front  of  thia 

dered  by  Hallam  as  "a  resolution  of  all  ch.  is  a  column,   on  which   stood  a 

derivative  powers  into  the  immediate  statue  of  St.  Peter  Martyr,  raised  by 

operation  of  the  popular  will,"   they  the   Rossi  family,   one  of  whom  had 

elected  Uberto  di  Lucca  as  Capitano  del  served  under  that  sanguinaiy  fanatic 

Popolo^  and  twelve  mihtary  chiefs,  or  in  his  persecution  of  the  Paterini.    The 

Anziam  del  Popolo,  the  leaders  in  arms  sepulchral  monument  to  Cardinal  de' 

of  the  citizens.     Up  to  this  period  the  Kossi,  under  the  portico  of  the  ch.,  is 

Florentines  were  subject  to  the  Em-  by  Baccio  da  Montelupo, 
peror:  from  this  revolution  dated  tha        Gh-  of  San  Lorenzo.     The  front  is 

free  institutions  and  liberties,  consoli-  still  a  mass  of  rough  masonry.     The 

dated  by  that  of  1280,  followed  by  the  drawings  by  Michael  Angelo,  for  the 

institution  and  election  of  the  Priori.  completion  of  the  front,  are  in  the 

Ch.  of  Santa  Felice  (a  little  beyond  Buonarotti  palace  (p.  146).     The  ori- 

the  Piazza  de*  Pitti,  at  the  comer  of  the  ginal  basilica  was,  perhaps,  the  oldest 

Via  Bomana  and  the  Via  S.  Agostino).  sacred   edifice    in    the    city  :    it  was 

It  contains  an  altarpiece,  in  the  3rd  consecrated  by  St.  Ambrose  m  %^'^% 

chapel  on  1.,  by  Sahator  Rosa,  Christ  but,  having  been.  grcaXVj  dLa!ca»L^«i^  ^s^ 

and  Peter  walking  on  the  sea;  in  the  fire  in  the  15th.  ceiit^.,  \^  ^'«»  <JksX««- 

6th  chapel  on  I,  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  mined    that    it   shoxiiOL  \>e  t^>q\)^^  "^^^ 
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a  better  style.  The  person  employed, 
and  whose  name  Vasari  conceals,  was 
an  amateur  architect :  "  uno  che  si 
andava  dilettando  di  architettura  per 
passatempo."  Some  portions  were 
raised,  when  Giovanni  de'  Medici  re- 
quested Brunelleschi  to  give  his  opinion 
of  the  building :  the  latter  very  openly 
spoke  out,  and  exhorted  his  patron  to 
contribute  influence  and  money  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  more  appropriate 
temple.  The  architect  spoke  to  a  will- 
ing listener ;  and  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  Florentines,  of 
which  Giovanni,  and  afterwards  his  son 
Cosuno,  bore  the  greatest  part,  the  pre- 
sent church  was  begun,  the  first  stone 
having  been  laid  in  1425.  The  columns 
of  the  nave,  in  pietra  serena,  are  finely 
proportioned.  Brunelleschi  did  not 
live  to  complete  the  building,  and 
Jience  some  alterations  were  made 
which  have  been  found  fault  with. 
Among  the  additions  are  the  ornaments, 
with  the  elevations  of  the  two  doors  of 
the  Sagrestia  Vecchia,  by  Donatello : 
the  raised  space  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
ch.  is  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo  : 
the  altars  of  the  several  chapels  are  of 
more  recent  date. 

There  are  two  fine  oblong  pulpits 
in  the  nave,  executed,  after  the  designs 
of  Donatello,  by  his  pupil  Bertoldo. 
The  subjects  of  the  bronze  bas-reliefs 
on  them  represent  the  Passion  and  Re- 
■urrection  of  our  Lord.  The  finest  are 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  the 
Entombment.  Behind  the  pulpit,  on 
the  1.  side  of  the  nave,  is  a  large  fresco  of 
the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Lawrence,  by  Ang. 
Bronzino;  and  over  the  door  near  it, 
leading  to  the  cloister,  a  richly  sculp- 
tured Cantoria  or  music  gallery.  In 
the  1.  aisle  is  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ment lately  erected  to  Benvenuti  the 
eminent  painter,  who  executed  the  fres- 
coes in  the  Medicean  ohapel.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  rt.  transept  are  an  ele- 
gantly sculptured  communicatorio  over 
the  altar  by  Beno  daRovezzano^  and  the 
huge  sepulchral  urn  in  red  porphyry 
of  the  wife  of  Leopold  II. 

In  the  pavement  before  the  high  altar 
is  the  sepulchral  memorial  of  Cosimo 


de'  Medici,  or  Cosimo  il  Vecchio,  who 
died  Aug.  1st,  1464,  bearing  on  it  Xh^ 
title  of  "  Pater  Patri®,"  bestowed  upon 
him  by  public  decree  in  the  year  after 
his  decease.  It  consists  of  a  circular 
space,  inlaid  with  red  and  green  por- 
phyry and  marbles,  marking  the  spot 
under  which  his  remains  lie.  Tlio 
high  altar,  recently  put  up,  is  a  rich 
but  monotonous  mass  oi  pietra  dmra 
work :  from  the  choir  behind  it,  6pen 
bronze  gates,  leading  into  the  Capella 
dei  Depositi.  The  paintings  in  the 
chapels  ofi*  the  aisles  had  not  been 
replaced  in  Jime  of  the  present  year. 

Tlie  Sagrestia  Vecchia  was  designed 
by  Brunelleschi  before  it  was  settled 
that  he  should  rebuild  the  whole  church. 
The  bas-reliefs,  the  four  evangelists,  and 
the  elevations  of  the  doorways,  are  by 
DotmUbUo.  In  the  cupola  over  the  altar 
is  a  singular  allegorical  painting,  con- 
stellations, planets,  the  moon  in  Taurus, 
and  the  sun  in  Cancer.  The  marble 
screen  before  the  altar  is  very  hand- 
some. The  sarcophagus,  in  the  centre 
of  the  pavement,  of  Giovanni  di  Ave- 
rardo  dei  Medici  (died  1428),  and  of 
his  wife  Picarda,  the  parents  of  Cosimo 
il  Vecchio,  and  the  founders  of  the 
greatness  of  the  family,  is  also  by 
Donatello.  The  tomb  is  elegant,  but 
unfortunately  in  a  measure  hidden  by 
the  table  placed  over  it.  Near  the 
door,  but  better  seen  from  the  chapel 
in  the  adjoining  transept,  is  the  costly 
monument  by  Andrea  Verroechio, 
erected  in  1472  by  Lorenzo  and  Griu- 
liano  de'  Medici  to  the  memory  of 
Piero  and  Giovanni,  their  father  and 
uncle:  the  bodies  of  Lorenzo  and 
Giuliano  were  deposited  in  it  in  1559. 
Bound  the  sarcophagus,  composed  of 
an  urn  of  red  porphyry,  are  fine  bronze 
festoons  of  foliage.  A  cabling,  in  bronze, 
over  the  monument,  is  also  a  noble  spe- 
cimen of  the  perfection  of  metal-work  in 
the  15th  centy.  The  bust  of  St.  Lorenzo 
over  the  door  is  by  Donatello.  That  of 
Cosimo  Pater  Patri®  is  by  a  contem- 
porary sculptor. 

In  the  Sagrestia  Nuova,  or  C«- 
pella  dei  Depositi  (which  opens  into 
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the  it.-haiid  transept,  and  to  which 
sdmittanoe  oui  be  obtained  from 
9  a.m«  to  mid-day),  erected  by  Michel 
angelo,  we  have  a  building  plannetl  for 
ita  monumeuts,  and  the  monuments 
executed  for  the  building  which  con- 
tains them.  The  monuments  arc  those 
of  GiuUuio  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici. 
Giuliano  was  the  third  son  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  younger  brother  con- 
sequentTy  of  Loo  X.,  and  fatiier  of 
Cardinal  Ipolito  :  ho  was  created  Due 
de  Nemours  by  Francb  I.,  and  died  in 
1616,  in  his  37th  year :  the  allegoricMl 
figures  on  hia  monument  represent  Day 
and  Night.  Lorenzo,  tlie  8on  of  Pietro, 
and  grandson  of  Lorenzo  t)ie  Magnifi- 
cent, was  created  Duke  of  Urbino  by  his 
unde  Leo  X.  In  1518  he  married  Made- 
leine de  Boulogne,  of  the  royal  liouse 
of  France :  the  sole  firuit  of  tliis  union 
was  CSatherine  dei  Medici,  afterwards 
the  queen  of  Henry  II.  lie  died 
in  1619,  surviving  the  birth  of  his 
daughter  only  a  few  days.  **  The  stut  ue 
of  Lorenzo  is  seated.  He  is  represented 
absorbed  in  thought.  He  rests  his  face 
upon  his  hand,  which  partially  covers 
the  chin  and  mouth.  The  general 
action  is  one  of  perfect  repose,  and  the 
expression  that  of  deep  meditation .  1 1 
is  impossible  to  look  at  this  figure 
without  being  forcibly  struck  with  the 
mimd  that  pervades  it.  For  deep  and 
intense  feeling  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
works  in  existence.  It  has  been  well 
observed  of  this  statue  that  it  has  no 
resemblance  to  the  antique,  but  it  rivals 
the  best  excellences  of  the  ancients  in 
expresaion  combined  with  repose  and 
dignity." —  WesimacoUjun.  The  figures 
reclinmg  at  his  feet  are  intended  to  re- 
present Aurora  and  Twilight,  or  Mom- 
mgand  Evening. 

The  merit  of  these  sculptures  was 
fiilly  appreciated  when  tliey  first  ap- 
peared. Flaxman  says  of  them,  "  These 
recumbent  statues  are  grand  and  mys- 
terious ;  the  characters  and  forms  be- 
speak the  same  mightv  mind  and  hand 
evident  throughout  the  ceiling  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  and  the  Lust  Judg- 
ment.** They  are  praised  in  prose  and 
in  Tenei|  and  the  Kotte,  in  particular, 


I  suggested  to  Qiovanni  Battista  Strozzi 
I  the  elegant  (juatrain — 

i  "Ia  Nolte  die  tu  v«»UI  in  si  dolH  atll 
IVirmin-,  fu  iIr  uii  An^ftOo  .sn»:pitR 
In  qucHto  iomn,  «  pcrch^  ilormo,  lim  vital 
■■  crcdi,  e  1 


I)«feUila,  ae  nol  < 


i  parU'ratti. 


l^richelangelo  rt»plied  with  equal,  per-* 
Imps  sujKTior,  elegance — 

**  Orato  m'  i  '1  aonno  e  pii^  1*  nser  A\  aamo ; 
Mentru  rhe  il  danno,  e  la  voi^oKnn  dura 
Non  v»'Ui»r,  non  wntir  m"  b  jfriui  vvniura  ; 
IVro  non  mi  de^itar ;  duh  paria  Inoiso." 

**  Nor  then  forgot  that  rimmlter  of  the  IVad, 
Where  the  KiK^ntic  ahapen  of  Nii^ht  and  D\\, 
Turned  into  atone.  re.st  overIas*inxIy  ; 
Yet  still  are  hreathing,aud  mIuhI  around  at  noon 
A  twofold  influence,  onlv  to  \h*  felt  — 
A  liuht,  adarkncxN,  min^iinft  earh  with  each, — 
Hoth,  and  yet  neither.    Th-refrom  Hii>*  to  a|(0 
Two  gltasth  are  Hitting  on  their  hepulchrrs. 
That  is  the  I)uke  lAirenzo,  mark  lum  well! 
]fe  meditites,  his  head  upon  his  hand. 
What  from   beneath    his  helm-like    bonnet 

scowls  ? 
1.4  it  a  face,  or  hut  an  eyeless  skull  ? 
'Tis  lost  in  sliade ;  yet,  like  the  baMilisk, 
Jt  fuscinateH,  and  is  intolerable. 
His  mien  is  noble,  most  msjestical! 
Then  most  so,  when  the  distant  choir  is  heanl 
At  mom  or  eve    .    .    •    ."  Kookks. 

In  addition  to  the  works  above  re- 
ferred to,  in  the  Capella  doi  Depositi 
is  a  remarkable  unflnishod  group  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  by  Michelungelo. 

"  The  Madonna  and  Child  on  the  N. 
side  of  tills  chai)ol  is  simple,  and  has 
a  sentiment  of  maternal  aflection  never 
found  in  the  Greek  seidpturo,  but  fre- 
quently in  the  works  of  this  artint, 
particularly  in  his  paintings,  and  that 
of  the  most  tender  kind." — Flaxinun^ 
Led.  X. 

The  statue  of  San  Daminno  on  the 
Virgin's  rt.  is  by  Raffaello  da  Man' 
lelupoy  that  of  St.  Cosimo  by  Fr^ 
Oiov.  Anffelo  MontoraoU.  Behind  the 
altar  of  this  chapel  is  the  sepulchre  of 
Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  ITT. 

The  Medicean  Chapel  (whieh  is  at  the 
back  of  the  choir,  and  is  entered  from 
the  chapel  on  rt.  of  tlio  high  altar, 
the  stairs  leading  from  the  Saffreftfia 
Nuova)  is  an  illustration  of  the  old 
story  of  the  painter  who,  being  unable 
to  represent  Venus  boautifuU  cov<irQ,d. 
her  with  ftnery.  T\\©  ^t%\.  %\.ow5  ^\a 
laid  in  January,  V!^^  'Csm^  w^Jtt^^^^X* 
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being  G-ioT.  dei  Medici,  and  afterwards 
Matteo  Nigetti.  Its  founder,  Ferdi- 
iiancT  I.,  intended  the  building  for  the 
actual  reception  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
In  1603  there  arrived  at  Florence  a 
mysterious  personage  from  the  East, 
styling  himself  Faccardine,  Emir  of 
the  Druses.  This  emir,  now  he  was 
on  Christian  ground,  revealed  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  "  Pio 
Goffredo,"  and,  as  such,  entertained 
an  hereditary  hatred  against  the  Turks ; 
and  he  offered  his  aid  to  the  Grand 
Duke  to  enable  him  to  acquire  (i.  e. 
to  steal)  th€  most  revered  relic  of 
Cliristendom,  When  Faccardine  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem  in  1604,  a  small 
fleet  of  galleys  was  despatched  to  the 
coast  of  Syria,  under  the  command 
of  the  captain-general,  Inghirami ;  and 
Faccardine  and  his  confederates  ac- 
tually found  means  to  enter  the 
church,  and  to  begin  their  opera- 
tions for  detaching  the  sepiilchre, 
when,  being  discovered  by  the  "ma-, 
lice**  of  the  Greeks,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  take  to  flight,  leaving  the 
marks  of  the  saw.  The  ill  success 
of  the  intended  larceny  was  viewed 
as  a  great  misfortune.  Cosimo  II. 
converted  the  building  into  the  ce* 
metery  of  the  grand  ducal  family. 

The  walls  are  entirely  covered  with 
the  richest  marbles  and  pietre  dure^ — 
jasper,  chalcedony,  agate,  lapis  lazuli, 
and  still  more  precious  stones,  com- 
posing the  Florentine  mosaic  of  pietre 
commessey  of  wliich  the  materials  are 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
modem  Roman  mosaic.  In  the  Eoman 
mosaic  the  colours  are  artificial,  it 
being  formed  of  little  pieces  of  opaque 
glass,  called  "  smalto,"  In  the  Floren- 
tine mosaic  no  colours  are  employed,  ex- 
cepting vhat  are  natural  to  the  stone ; 
and  the  varied  tints  and  shading  are 
formed  by  a  judicious  adaptation  of 
tlie  gradations  which  the  material 
afforcE.  By  means  of  these  only, 
graceful  and  elaborate  representations 
of  flowers,  fruit,  ornaments,  &c.,  have 
been  produced.  Marbles  and  jaspers 
of  brilliant  colours,  being,  of  course, 
7  valuable^  are  only  used 'in  thin 


slices,  like  veneer,  about  |  of  an  inch 
thick.  The  process  is  extremely  tediouSy 
and  therefore  expensive;  the  pattern 
is  drawn  on  paper;  each  piece  is  then 
cut  out  and  drawn  on  the  stone  chosen. 
The  stone  is  sawn  by  means  of  a  flue 
wire  stretched  by  a  bow  and  with 
emery  powder,  and  is  worked  down 
with  emery  at  a  wheel  until  it  fits 
exactly;  it  is  then  joined  to  the  other 
pieces  by  being  set  in  a  backing  of 
white  cement  about  |  inch  thick; 
when  the  work  is  completed  this 
cement  is  planed  down  even,  and  a  slab 
of  slate  put  at  the  back.  Some  of  the 
works  now  in  hand  in  the  Grand  Ducal 
manufactory,  and  intended  for  the  high 
altar  of  this  chapel,  will  be  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  yet  produced. 

The  armorial  bearings  of  the  principal 
cities  and  states  of  Tuscany  incorporated 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Medici,  which 
range  round  the  chapel,  are  examples 
of  the  richness  of  this  work.  The 
red  Gigiio  on  the  shield  of  Florence  is 
the  most  elegant  of  the  coats.  It  is 
delicately  and  elaborately  formed  of 
different  hues  of  coral  and  cornelian, 
inlaid  so  as  to  represent  the  relief  and 
the  shading  of  the  flower,  which  is  evi- 
dently, like  the  fleur-de-lys  of  France, 
no  lily,  but  the  three-petaled  irw,  which 
still  grows  on  the  walls  of  Florence. 
All  the  bearings,  as  before  observed, 
are  natural-coloured  stones;  the  giallo 
antico  standing  for  or,  lapis  lazuli  azttre, 
rosso  antico  gules,  &c.  &c.  In  only 
one  instance  is  help  given  by  art.  It  is 
in  the  case  of  the  Lion  argent  of  Pienza, 
which,  formed  of  semi-transparent  ala> 
baster,  has,  beneath  it,  a  shading  on 
the  ground,  which  shows  through  the 
stone. 

The  Medicean  cenotaphs  are,  in  splen- 
dour of  material,  in  accordance  with 
the  mausoleum  which  encloses  them; 
they  are  formed  of  red  and  grey  gra- 
nite. The  only  statues  yet  placed  on 
the  tombs  are  those  of  Ferdinand  I. 
(died  1610),  modelled  by  G.  da  Bo- 
logna, and  cast  by  Pietro  Tacca,  and  of 
Cosimo  II.  (d.  1620),  by  Pietro  Tacca 
alone,  and  which  as  a  work  of  aii;  stands 
pre-eminent.  The  cushion  upon  which 
the  grand  ducal  crown  is  placed  is  of 
the  most  wonderful  workmanship^  in- 
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laid  not  merely  with  pfetre  dure,  bnt 
with  precious  stones.  The  grand  ducal 
crown,  which  differs  in  shape  from  all 
other  European  crowns,  was  the  fancy 
of  Pope  Clement  VII.,  when  he  in- 
vented the  title  of  •'Grand  Duke." 
The  roof,  divided  into  8  compart- 
ments, surmounted  by  as  many  hex- 
agonal lunettes,  is  covered  with  freti- 
coes  executed  between  1828  and  1837, 
by  the  late  director  of  the  Academy, 
Fietro  Benvenuti,  representing,  com- 
mencing from  the  K  side,  1,  the 
Blessing  given  to  Adam  and  Eve  by 
the  Almighty;  2,  The  first  Sin,  Eve 
giving  the  fatal  Apple  to  Adam  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden;  3,  the  Death  of 
Abel ;  4,  the  Sacrifice  after  the  Deluge 
by  Noah;  5,  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord; 
6,  his  Crucifixion ;  7,  the  Resurrec- 
tion ;  and  8,  the  Last  Judgment :  in 
the  hexagonal  spaces  are  paintings  of 
Moses,  Aaron,  David,  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  St.  Matthew,  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  and  St.  Mark.  The  bodies 
of  the  Grand  Dukes  are  contained  in 
a  crypt  below.  The  Medicean  chapel 
and  the  Sagrestia  Nitova  may  be  seen 
from  ten  til)  four  o'clock,  the  custode 
bemg  then  in  attendance,  the  en- 
trance being  from  the  Via  delle  Can- 
tonelle. 

The  Church  of  San  Lorenzo  has  re- 
cently undergone  a  thorough  restora- 
tion ;  it  is  intended  to  decorate  the 
mifinished  fa9ade  after  the  design  left 
by  Michel  Angelo. 

The  cloister  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
church  is  small  and  regular.  Here  is 
the  tomb  of  Paolo  Giovio,  Bishop  of 
Nocera,  who  died  in  1552,  an  eminent 
writer  on  history  and  historical  bio- 
graphy. The  statue  on  it  is  by  Fran- 
cesco di  San  Qallo.  From  this  cloister 
opens  the  entrance  to  the  celebrated 

Laurentian  Library.  A  noble  but 
mifinished  vestibule,  designed,  like  the 
rest  of  the  building,  by  Michael  Angelo, 
leads  into  the  library.  Some  variation 
was  introduced  in  this  portion  by  Vasari. 
The  library  itself  forms  a  long  and  lofty 
gallery,  of  which  the  effect  is  improved 
by  the  fine  stained  windows,  from  the 
designs  of  Oiowxnni  da  Udine.  In  each 
of  ^ese  the  armonal  ahield  of  Clement 


VII.  is  introduced.  The  terracotta 
pavement,  with  its  grotesque  but  ele- 
gant patterns,  in  brown,  red,  and  yel- 
low, was  laid  down  after  the  designs  uf 
//  Triboio.  The  Kotonda  attached  to 
the  library  was  finished  in  1 841,  by  the 
architect  Poccianti, 

The  Mediceo-Laurentian  Library  is 
a  noble  monument  of  the  zeal  of  tlio 
family  of  Medici  in  the  advancement 
of  learning.  It  has  undergone  many 
vicissitudes.  It  was  begun,  as  is  well 
known,  by  Cosimo,  whose  wealth,  and 
extensive  mercantile  intercourse  with 
different  parts  of  Europe  and  of  Asia, 
enabled  him  to  gratify  his  passion  for 
collecting  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  with  peculiar 
success.  When  Piero,  the  unlucky  son 
of  Lorenzo,  provoked  the  vengeance  <»f 
the  people,  this  library,  with  difficulty 
saved  from  destruction,  was  purchased 
by  the  Republic  in  1490.  The  govern- 
ment, however,  sold  it  to  the  convent  of 
San  Marco.  When  the  Dominicans  fell 
into  trouble,  on  account  of  Savonarola, 
the  library  was  taken  from  them  and 
removed  to  the  Palazzo  Pubblico.  The 
friars  soon  afterwards  recovered  it, 
however  (1500):  but,  being  much  in 
debt,  they  in  their  turn  sold  the  collec- 
tion to  Cardinal  Giovanni  de*  Medici, 
afterwards  Leo  X.,  who  deposited  it  in 
his  palace  at  Rome.  It  then  passed  to 
Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  (Clement 
VII.),  who  determined  to  restore  the 
collection  to  Florence,  as  the  proudest 
portion  of  the  Medicean  inheritance, 
and  he  accordingly  founded  this  edi- 
fice to  receive  it,  for  which  Michael 
Angelo  furnished  the  designs.  At  the 
death  of  Clement  VII.  (1534)  it  re- 
mained incomplete,  and  the  manu- 
scripts were  abandoned  to  dust  and 
decay,  until  the  building  was  finished, 
while  Michael  Angelo  was  living  in 
his  old  age  at  Rome.  They  were 
arranged  and  placed  under  proper  cai*e 
by  Cosimo  I. 

Great  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  original  Medicean  collection  by 
Cosimo's  successors,  by  whom  have 
been  added  the  MSS.  of  the  Gaddl 
library;  those  collected "Vrj  >i5aft  ^\N«i^«^ 
Carlo  Strozm-,  V\ioae  oi  VJti^  ^^^^ 
Ubrary  of  tiie  GTasxaLl>>AV^«i^.  «si^  Q»l^^^a 
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T.,otaringico-Palatine library;  the  orien- 
tal raaDUAcripts  illustrated  by  AsHcmann 
A  rchbiHhop  of  Ajiamea ;  the  Biscioniani, 
8c-j^iani,  and  .Sciojripiani  MSS. ;  and  those 
which  were  found  in  the  monasteries 
liiipprerfrtod  prior  to  the  French  inva- 
sion. C'onnt  Anpelo  d'Elci  (1841)  gave 
his  valuable  collections  of  Editiones 
rrincii>e.s;  P'ranc.  Xav.  Redi,  the  last 
of  the  family,  Vjequeathed  the  MSS.  of 
the  celebrated  Franc,  liedi  (lrtJ6- 
1  ';08) ;  and  the  Cav.  Fabre,  the  painter, 
deposited  here  the  manuscripts  of 
Allieri,  as  well  as  many  pnnted  Greek 
and  Latin  classics,  containing  mar- 
ginal comments  or  translations  by  that 
great  poet,  which  he  had  inherited  from 
the  Countess  of  Albany.  The  Mar- 
quis Luigi  Tempi  has  also  deposited 
here  some  valuable  contiibutions  from 
liis  own  library,  including  one  of  the 
finest  copies  of  the  Diviua  Commedia. 
This  liljrary  now  contains  upwards  of 
0000  manuscripts.  In  mere  numbers 
many  are  larger,  but  none,  the  Vatican 
oxcepte<],  so  important.  It  is  particu- 
larlv  rich  in  works  in  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Wyriac,  (Joptic,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and 
of  the  great  Italian  writers  of  the  14th, 
ir)th,  and  16th  centuries.  There  is  a 
catalogue  of  the  Arabic,  Persian,  Syriac, 
and  other  onental  MSS.  by  Assemann, 
iu  1  vol.  folio,  1742;  one  of  the  Hebrew 
and  iiabbinical  MSS.,  by  the  librarian 
liiscioni,  i)ublished  in  1752;  and  one 
of  the  MSS.  in  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
nfid  other  modern  languages,  by  Ban- 
dini,  pi-intod  at  Florence  in  11  vol's, 
folio,  17(j4-179.'J.  The  continuation  is 
boing  executed  by  the  present  librarian. 
Suspended  at  the  end  of  each  desk  is  a 
tal)Iet,  containing  the  titles  of  the  seve- 
ral MSS.  beneath.  Among  the  sights  for 
the  comparatively  unlettered  visitor  of 
tho  collection  are  the  following:  —The 
celebrated  Modicean  Virgil,  the  earliest 
MS.  of  tho  poet,  roviwed  by  Tertius 
llufus  Asterius  Apronianus,  about  a.d. 
401-,  containing  the  whole  works,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  leaves  of  the 
Bucolics.  The  numerous  corrections 
which  it  contains  attest  the  ou'o  with 
which  it  WJis  ccillated.  Tlie  earliest  MS. 
of  tho  Pandects  of  Justinian,  cajitured 
hy  the  Pisans  when  they  took  Amalfi 
135).    It  has  bcuu  generally  believed 


that  this  discovery  led  to  the  stady  of 
the  Roman  law  in  modem  times,  and  to 
its  general  adoption  in  the  jurispradeooe 
of  many  countries  of  Europe.  This 
MS.  was  preserved  at  Pisa  with  as  much 
veneration  as  if  it  had  been  the  Palla- 
dium of  the  Republic.  Every  three 
months  it  was  \'isited  by  a  deputation 
of  the  magistracy:  and  when,  after  the 
fall  of  Pwa,  it  was  removed  to  Florence 
in  ini,  equal  veneration  long  con- 
tinued to  be  rendered  to  it.  Tapers 
were  lighted,  monks  and  magistrates 
stood  bareheaded,  as  before  holy  relics, 
and  the  books  were  opened  beneath  a 
silken  pall.  *  The  work  is  written  in  a 
bold  and  beautiful  character,  "is  com- 
posed of  two  quarto  volumes,  with 
large  margins,  on  a  thin  parchment, 
and  the  Latin  characters  betray  the 
hand  of  aGreek  scribe." — Gibbon. — Two 
fragments  of  Tacitus.  The  first  con- 
tains, in  a  most  cramped  and  difficult 
Lombard  character,  the  first  five  books 
I  of  the  History,  and  the  last  six  of  the 
I  Annals.  Some  antiquaries  place  its 
date  as  high  as  395;  but  it  belongs 
I  more  probably  to  a  much  later  period; 
I  some  say  as  late  as  the  11th  centiury. 
j  The  second,  brought  from  the  monas- 
i  tery  of  Corbey,  in  Westphalia,  was 
purchased  by  Pope  Leo  X.  from  the 
discoverer  Arcimboldi,  for  500  golden 
florins.  This  MS.,  which  is  more  legible 
than  the  preceding,  may  be  as  old  as 
the  6th  century,  and  is  the  only  MS. 
which  contains  the  first  five  books  of 
the  Annals. — A  Quintus  Curtius  of  the 
10th  century  is  the  earliest  text  of  that 
Latin  writer. — The  Divina  Commedia : 
The  transcription  of  this  manuscript  was 
completed,  as  appears  by  the  colophon, 
on  the  day  when  the  ''Duke  of  Athens," 
Walter  de  Brienne,  was  expelled,  1343, 
or  twenty-two  years  after  the  death  of 
Dante. — The  Decameron,  transcribed 
in  1384,  from  the  autograph  of  the 
author,  by  Fi-ancesco  Mannelli,  his  god- 
son, consoles  the  Italian  scholar  for 
the  loss  of  the  original.  It  contains 
some  whimsical  marginal  notes,  and 
the  orthography  differs  widely  from 
that  of  the  modem  editions.— A  copy 
of  Cicero's  Epistles,  Ad  Familiares,  is 
from  the  pen  of  Petrarch ;  some  of  his 
letters,  and  his  autograph  signature  upon 


Tuscany. 
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the  first  page  of  his  Horace,  are  also    the  Silvoatrini,  a  branch  of  the  mouks 
shown.    The  handwritings  are  totally    of  Yallombrosa,  who  hod  befoi-e  then 


dissimilar. — Terence,  from  the  hand  of 
Politian. — A  copy  of  the  celebrated 
letter  of  Dante  in  which  he  rejects  the 
conditional  permission  to  return  to  Flo- 
rence.— Unpublished  writings  of  Ficino. 
— ^A  versified  description  of  the  poet's 


occupied  the  convent,  having  fallen 
into  bad  repute.  The  Domuiicans  loug 
continued  highly  popular.  Cosimo  de 
Medici  promised  10,i)U0  scudL  towards 
the  i-e-erection  of  their  church  and 
monasteiy,   and  spent    36,000.      The 


person  in  a  MS.  of  Dante  of  the  ITith  designs  for  both  chm^ch  and  convent 
century. — Some  of  the  Syriac  MSS.,  !  were  furnished  by  Michchzzo.  All 
particularly  the   Gospels  of  the  date   the    buildings,    however,    have    been 


586,  &om  the  monastery  of  St.  John  at 
Zagba  in  Mesopotamia,  contain  illumi- 
nations which  are  fine  si)ecimens  of 
Byzantine  art.  In  the  Camuniere  are 
portraits  of  Laura  and  Petrarch,  of  the 


uuicli  altered,  and  the  church  exliibits 
little  of  the  originsd  design.  The  front 
was  completed  in  1777  from  the  designs 
oi  Fra.  Oiov,  Pnmti,  The  architectural 
decorations  of  the  altara,  and  the  Sal- 


i4th  century. — The  Eoaiigcliarium  An-  ■,  viati  Chapel  (ir>88),  dedicated  to  Sanf 


ream,  from  the  Cathedral  of  Trebizoud. 
— A  missal  of  the  14th  century,  with 
illuminations  by  Don  Lorenzo,  a  Carnal - 
dolese  monk.  In  a  bottle  is  preserved 
one  of  Gkdileo's  fiugers,  which  the  an- 


Antonino,  on  the  1.  hand  at  the  end  of 
the  nave,  were  designed  by  Giuvauni  di 
lioliMjiuu  The  statue  of  the  Saint,  in 
the  act  of  ^benediction,  is  by  the  same 
artist.     St.  Thomas,  St.  Authony  the 


tiquarion  Qori  stole  from^  his  tomb  at   Abbot,  St.  Philip,  St.  John,   St.  Ed- 


S.  Croce. 


ward,  and  St.  Dominick.  ai*e  by  Franca^ 


The  Laurentian  Library  is  open  daily,  t;«7/a,  his  pupil,  and  from  his  designs, 
except  on  festivals,  from  9  till  1 2.  The  ,  The  three  Angels  over  the  altar,  and 
assistant  expects  a  small  gi*atuity.  The  the  bas-reliefs  in  bronze,  are  by  rorti- 
chief  librarian  is  generally  in  attend-  (jiani.  The  paintings  in  chiai'-oscuro 
ance,  and  those  who  wish  to  consult  or  on  a  gold  ground  beneath  the  archi- 
use  the  manuscripts  will  experience,  as  ;  volts  supporting  the  cupola  ai*e  by 
in  the  other  public  establishments  of ,  Bronzino,  The  two  large  frescoes  upon 
this  city^  all  the  facilities  they  can  .  the  walls  of  the  antechapel,  represent- 
desire.  ]  ing,   one,  the  funeral  procession,  the 

At  the  N.  E.  corner  of  the  Piazza,  in  i  other,  the  burial  of  St.  Antonino,  ai-e 
front  of  the  chmrch  of  S.  Lorenzo,  is  ,  by  Fassiynnno.  In  the  front  of  them 
the  sitting  statue  of  Giovanni  de'  Me- .  ai*e  naked  figures,  which  seem  to  have 
dici,  or  delle  Bande  Nere,  the  father  of .  been  introduced  by  the  artist  solely 
Cosimo  I.,  left  in  an  unfinished  state  by  '  to  show  his  skill  in  drawing.  In  the 
JBandinellu  In  the  principal  bas-relief,  |  same  transept  is  the  Cl^ipel  of  the  Holy 
on  the  pedestal  which  represents  bo\- \  Sacrant^nt,  begun  in  1678,  by  P.  F. 
diers  dividing  captives  and  spoil,  the  |  Silvani :  the  walls  and  pavement  are 
artist  has  introduced  a  figure  caiTying  of  coloured  marbles.  Here  are  six 
off  a  hog;  this  is  one  Baldassare  Turini  I  large  paintiugs  relating  to  the  insti- 
of  Pesoia>  against  whom  Bandinelli  had  ,  tution  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eu- 
agrudge,  and  whom  he  has  thus  handed  charist,  either  in  history  or  in  type, 
down  to  posterity.  Giovanni  de'  Medici  such  as  the  Falling  of  the  Manna  (Pas- 
died  in  the  service  of  Francis  I.  (1526),  siynano),  and  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  (/a* 
having  previously  attached  himself  to  ;  copo  da  Empoli),—Our  Lord  with  the 
the  Imperialists.  The  statue  was  placed  '  Apostles,  by  Santi  di  Tito,  and  finished 
here  only  in  1850,  having  remained  i  by  Tiberio  his  son.  The  chiu-ch  also 
until  then  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio.  I  contains,  in  the  :^rd  chapel  on  the  rt., 

!  a  fine  Virgin  enthroned,  with  the  Dona- 

Ckwch  and  Convent  of  San  Marco.—  \  tarii  and  4  Samts,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo. 
The  Dominicans  of  the  "strict  observ- 1  —Of  older  ai-t,  in  the  next  chapel,  ^ 


ance'  were  introduced  here  in  1436,  by  |  a  singular  MaAoima.  asi^  Vw^ ^*^^^J^ 

- V. ; ;  mosaic,  upon  a.  i^oVd  gcoMXi^,  «aBs?asJwV 


the  authority  of  Pope  Eu^enius  IV. 
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in  the  wall  of  the  Capelln  Eicci^  the  4ih 
on  the  rt-hand  Hide  of  the  nave.  The 
central  portion  alone  is  ancient :  it 
repreiientH  the  Virgin  in  the  attitude 
of  adoration,  with  uplifted  hands,  as 
we  see  on  some  of  the  most  ancient 
Christian  [laintings  in  the  Catacombs. 
The  Kaints,  Dominick  and  Raymundus, 
and  an;^els,  on  either  side,  are  of  a  much 
more  recent  date.  The  mosaic  of  the 
Virgin  is  not  only  remarkable  as  an 
early  work  of  art,  but  as  one  of 
the  ancient  mosaics  in  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  where  it  had  been  placed  by 
John  VI.  A.D.  703.  It  was  brought 
hare  in  1009,  from  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Basilica,  when  it  was  demolished  to 
make  way  for  the  present  structure. 
A  crucifix  by  Giotto,  painted  on  wood, 
with  a  gold  ground,  now  over  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  church,  drew  all 
Florence  to  see  it  when  it  was  first 
brought  to  this  convent;  and  it  is  said 
to  be  the  very  production  which  eata- 
blishe<l  hiH  popular  reputation  above 
that  of  his  great  predecessor  Cimabue. 

**  O  vano  ffloria  dell'  umane  po«ae 
iUim'  poco  verde  in  aula  aima  dura, 
Se  non  ^  i^iunta  dall'  etati  ^roaael 
Cn'dette  Cimabue  nella  pintura 
Tcner  lo  campn ;  ed  ora  ha  Giotto  il  grido, 
8i  che  la  tama  di  colui  oacnra." 

PurgatoriOf  canto  xi.  91—96. 

In  the  1.  aisle,  between  the  3rd  and 
4th  chapels,  are  interred  the  three 
friends  of  Lorenzx)  de'  Medici,  Politian, 
Benlvi«ni  the  poet,  and  Pico  della 
Mirandola,  the  phcnniz  of  his  time,  who 
died  in  1494,  at  the  age  of  31 ;  on  the 
wall  over  his  grave  is  an  inscription 
which  records  tlie  esteem  in  which 
he  was  Ijeld  by  his  contemporaries.— 
On  a  little  tablet  below  is  that  of 
Politian,  in  which  his  death  is  placed 
in  1494,  ;bt.  xl.  Politian  was  one  of 
those  who, 

'*  Dytnfr.  p«t  on  the  weeda  of  Dominic, 
Or  an  FrHnuiicana  think  to  paM  disguised." 

He  WHS  by  his  own  request  buried  in  the 
dross  of  the  friars  of  this  monastery. 

The  Convent  (which  ladies  are  not  per- 
mitted to  enter,  excepting  the  chapter- 
house, which  opens  out  of  the  outer 
■bhiter)  contains  the  finest  works  of  Fra 
mmlicoda  Ficsole  (b.  1387,  d.  1455), 
'~^B  a  member  of  this  house.  These 


•  paintings  remained  nnjustly  neg^ieciad 
for  more  than  three  centuries,  and  have 
I  been  of  late  years  almost  as  much  over 
;  praised  by  the  artists  and  admirers  of 
i  the  modem  German  schooL    Keverthe- 
:  less,  there  are  in  these  worics  qualities 
I  which  should  not  be  overlooked  by  any 
one  capable  of  appreciating  art.     Fxa 
Angelico  may  be  called  the  last  and 
I  most  perfect  of  the  Byzantine  school  of 
I  painters,  to  whose  style  he  added  as 
I  much  as  a  mind  altogether  nurtured 
j  in  asceticism  could  do.     He  is  without 
j  those  beauties  which  are  so  conspicuous 
in  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  B^phael, 
but  there  are  in  his  works  a  holiness 
and  purity  of  expression  which,  per- 
haps, have    never  been  surpassed  by 
either  of  these  great  masters. 

The  works  of  Fra  Angelico  in  this 
monastery  were  formerly  very  nu- 
merous: many  have  perished  or  have 
been  removed.  The  situations  of  those 
which  remain  are  as  follows: — In  the 
outer  cloister,  in  a  lunette  over  the  door 
leading  into  the  sacristy,  is  St.  Peter 
Martyr,  with  his  finger  on  his  lips,  as  im- 
posing silence :  opposite,  under  glass,  is 
the  fine  Crucifixion,  with  St.  Dominick 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross:  in  another 
lunette,  at  the  farther  angle,  is  a  Head 
of  Christ.  Opening  out  of  the  N.  side 
of  this  cloister  is  the  ancient  chapter- 
house, containing  the  Crucifixion.  On 
the  rt.  hand  of  the  cross  of  our  Lord 
(the  two  thieves  being  also  represented) 
are  the  three  Marys,  St.  Mark,  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  St.  Lawrence,  St.  Cos- 
ma,  and  St.  Damiano.  On  the  L,.  St. 
Dominick,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Francis,  St.  Benedict, 
St.  Bernard,  St.  Romuald,  St.  Ber- 
nardin,  St.  Peter  Martyr,  and  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas;  the  latter  recognised 
by  the  sun  upon  his  breast.  All  these 
figures  are  nearly  upon  one  plane :  the 
colouring  is  clear  and  bright,  the  draw* 
ing  timid  and  incorrect.  The  expression' 
of  the  countenances  disappoints  as  to 
strength,  but  there  is  purity  and 
thoughtfulness  in  the  heads.  The  dark 
red  sky  behind  the  cross  is  probably 
the  red  ground  upon  which,  as  in  all 
the  early  frescoes,  the  blue  sky,  wluch 
has  since  fallen  ojQT,  was  painted.  A 
border  of  arabesque  compartments,  vx 
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ivliioh  are  oontained  saints  and  pa- 
triarchs, the  prophetic  sibyls  and  the 
prophets,  snrrounds  the  pioturo.  Be- 
neath is  a  species  of  spiritual  pedigree 
representing  St.  Dominick,  in  the  cen- 
tre, holding  a  branch  in  each  hand, 
whence  spring  smaller  stems  with  por- 
traits in  me£dlions  of  his  most  cele- 
brated disciples  and  followers.  Ascend- 
ing to  the  first  floor  of  the  inner 
cloister,  and  fronting  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  is  the  Annunciation.  Opposite 
to  it  is  a  Christ  on  the  Cross,  with 
St.  Dominick  kneeling.  Farther  on, 
upon  the  wall  of  the  same  corridor, 
is  a  BCadonnaand  Child  enthroned  with 
four  saintd  on  each  side.  In  three 
cells  opening  out  of  this  corridor 
are, — the  very  fine  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  with  0  Saints;  Christ's  descent 
to  the  spirits  in  prison ;  the  three  Marys 
at  the  Sepulchre;  and  in  that  supposed 
to  have  been  inhabited  by  Cosimo  de' 
Medici,  when  he  retired  to  San  Marco 
for  devotional  purposes,  and  where 
Eugenius  IV.  slept  when  he  conse- 
crated the  oh.  in  1442,  an  Adoration  of 
the  Magi.  A  work,  *  S<in  Marco  illus- 
trato,*  has  been  recently  completed, 
containing  engravings  of  these  paint- 
ings, forming  a  suite  to  the  Galleria 
delle  Belle  Arti;  the  descriptions  are  by 
one  of  the  members  of  S.  Marco,  Padre 
Marchese,  author  of  a  verv  interesting 
work  on  the  Artists  of  the  Order  of 
St*  Dominick. 

The  second,  or  great  Cloister,  was 
designed  by  Michelozzo,  The  frescoes 
in  the  limeites  represent  the  works 
and  miracles  of  the  life  of  St.  Dominick. 
Some  are  real  acts  of  chaiity,  as  when  he 
offered  himself  as  a  slave  to  redeem  the 
only  son  of  a  widowed  mother;  others 
are  like  dreams,  real  or  waking,  and 
perhaps  were  so.  In  the  old  refectory 
IS  a  Last  Supper,  by  Dom,  Qhirlandaio. 

Qirolamo  Savonarola  was  a  brother 
of  this  convent.  The  papal  chair  was 
then  polluted  by  Alexander  VI.  Sa- 
vonarola loudly  urged  the  reform  of 
the  Church,  ceJling  upon  the  faithful 
to  come  forth  from  the  mystic  Ba- 
bylon. He  was  equally  unsparing  of 
hifl  reproofs  of  the  vices  of -his  coun- 
trymen ;  and  the  huge  piles,  in  which 
the  works  of  Daoto,  Petrarch,   £oc-  { 


I  oaccio,    and  Pnlci  wore  consumed, — 
I  cauHing  the  i)rt»Ront  scarcity  of  the  early 
I  editions  of  their  works, — toatiliod  his 
'  influence  and  his  fauutieirtni.     But  the 
j  iniquitous  Pope,  as  might  bo  expected, 
I  was  Ilia  implaonblo  enemy  ;  and  his  zeal, 
,  political  as  well  as  religiouH,  raised  up 
j  against  him  a  whole  host  of  relcntloss 
I  opponents.     The  convent  of  St.  Mark 
i  wiw  attacked  by  t)ie  infuriated  niulti- 
,  tude  on  Palm  Sunday,  1408,  and  after 
I  a    long    and    stout    defence    by    the 
I  monks,  the  choir,  then  enclosed  by  a 
high  wall,  whither  they  had  retreato<l, 
was  stormed.     Savonarola  and  two  of 
his  brethren,  Fra'  Dominico  and  Fm' 
Silveatro,    were    dragged    forth,    and 
thrown  into  the  prison  of  the  Palazzo 
Vocchio.     ChargoH  of  heresy  were  pi-e- 
forred  against  liim.      He  was  roi>ettt- 
edly  put  to   the  torture;    the  agony 
extorted  a  confession,    which   he   i-e- 
tracted  as  soon  as  he  was  released  from 
the  rack;  and  on  the  23rd  May,  1498, 
he  and  his  companions  were  hanged, 
and  then  burnt,  on  the  IMazza  do*  Sig- 
ned, now  Gran  Duca,  and  their  ashes 
oast  into  the  Arno.     Previously  to  his 
execution  he  had  been  degraded. — *'I 
separate  thee  from  the  Church  mili- 
tant," said  the  officiating  priest.    "  But 
thou  canst  not  separate  me  from  the 
Church  triumphant,"  was  Savonarola's 
reply.   So  late  as  the  last  century  there 
were   many  who  honoured  him  as  a 
saint  and  a  martjrr. 

It  was  through  the  preaching  of 
Savonarola  that  Fra  Bortolommeo  be- 
came a  monk,  and  a  member  of  this 
order.  The  convent  now  contains  about 
seventy  friars.  The  church  of  San 
Marco  possesses  an  illuminated  missal, 
attributed  to  Fra  Angelico;  and  al- 
though Kugler  supposes  it  to  have  been 
executed  by  one  of  his  scholars  under 
his  eyes,  several  of  the  paintings  in  it 
are  of  the  highest  beauty. 

San  Marco  has  also  its  apothecary's 
shop  Cspezieria),  which  rivals  that  of 
Sta.  Maria  Novella.  The  ancient  vases 
of  majolica,  or,  as  we  call  it,  Raphael 
ware,  constitute  a  great  attraction  to 
the  curious  in  these  matters.  Ladies 
are  allowed  to  entAT  \.\«>  Spexicrvv^ 
though  even  moT©  ttecVc^X-^  ««J^\A<iA. 
(unless  by    Bp©c\n\  ^^xToaassvoT^i  tcwa. 
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other  poi-tionB  of  the  convent    than  ' 
from  that  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella. 

Ch.  of  Santa  Maria  Maddalena  de* 
Pazzi,  near  the  Porta  Pinti.  The  ch., 
annexe<l  to  a  then  existing  convent, 
was  begun  by  Brunelleschi,  and  com- 
pleted by  Ginliftno  di  San  Gallo.  The 
cloister,  of  the  Ionic  order,  was  also 
built  by  Snn  Qallo  (1479),  copied 
from  an  ancient  capital  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Fiesole,  and  belonging  appa- 
rently to  the  later  period  of  the  empire. 
It  has  been  spoilt  by  bricking  up 
many  of  the  intercolumniations.  In 
the  chapel,  near  the  entrance,  is  the 
Martyrdom  of  SS.  Nereus  and  Achil- , 
leuH,  by  J'occetii.  The  church  has  many  i 
paintings,  of  which  the  best  are — St.  Ig-  j 
natius  and  St.  lloch,  by  RaffaelUno  del 
Garbo;  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  by 
8  tnti  di  Tito.  The  high  altai',  containing 
the  body  of  the  patron  Saint,  is  veiy 
splendid,  though  not  in  good  td^te.  In 
the  Chapterhouse,  which,  being  within 
the  precincts  of  the  monastery,  can- 
not be  seen  without  the  permission  of 
the  archbishop,  is  a  celebrated  fresco 
by  Penujino,  one  of  his  finest  works :  it 
represents  the  Crucifixion  in  the  centre, 
with  the  Mater  Dolorosa  and  St.  Ber- 
nard on  either  side.  The  landscape  is 
good;  the  blue  of  the  sky,  however, 
has  been  injudiciously  restored. 

Ch.  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  in  the 
Via  dci  Cerotani,  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient foundations  in  Florence  ;  the  pre- 
sent ch.  dates  from  the  13th  centy.,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
Florentine  architect  Buono,  of  whom 
we  have  seen  some  works  at  Pistoia. 
The  interior  has  been  much  altered 
by  modern  restorations  ;  still  it  pre- 
serves traces  of  its  pointed  arches  bar- 
barously rounded  to  harmonise  with 
the  niore  recent  tasteless  decorations 
and  chapels.  On  the  two  first  piers 
on  the  rt.  are  some  frescoes  of  saints 
painted  by  the  earlv  Florentine  school, 
recently  discovered  under  the  white- 
wash ;  the  beat  nioture  in  this  ch.  is  a 
St.  Albei-t,  Ist  chopol  on  1.,  by  Cw/o/t; 
and  in  the  4th  ou  1.  the  Descent  of  the 
Holy  8))irit,  by  Pasaiffnano.  Brunette 
ftatiniy  the  master  of  Daute,  was  buried 
ft  in  1204. 


Ch.  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  was  the 
first  establishment  of  the  Preaching 
Friars  in  Florence.  St.  Dominick,  the 
founder  of  this  celebrated  order,  in  the 
same  year  (1216)  in  which  his  institu- 
tion was  confirmed  by  HononuB  III., 
sent  a  small  detachment  of  them  to 
Florence.  About  1222  they  were, 
after  some  removals,  located  in  an 
ancient  church,  then  outside  the  walls, 
the  site  of  which  is  now  within 
the  present  conventual  buildings.  The 
spacious  church  and  cloisters,  sacristy, 
refectory,  and  chapter-house,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  area  then  granted  to  the 
Dominicans  by  the  magistracy. 

The  fa9ade  of  the  church  is  com- 
pleted— a  rare  thing  in  Florence.  It  is 
composed  of  compartments  of  white 
and  black  marble,  and  is  the  most 
modem  portion  of  the  church;  for, 
though  begun  in  1348,  it  was  not 
finished  till  1470.  As  it  now  stands, 
it  is  firom  the  designs  of  Leon  JBattista 
Alberti.  Inserted  in  the  front  are  two 
curious  astronomical  instruments,  by 
the  Padre  Ignazio  Danti,  astronomer 
of  Cosimo  I. — a  quadrant  for  the  ob- 
servation of  the  solstices  (1572)  and 
an  armillary  dial  (1574).  The  device 
of  the  swelling  sail  introduced  upon 
the  fi^nt  was  that  of  the  Kucellai 
family,  who  defrayed  a  great  part  of 
the  expense.  The  walls  of  a  cloister 
extending  from  the  rt.  of  the  facade 
are  composed  of  arches,  mider  each  of 
which  is  an  ancient  tomb,  like  those 
at  Pistoia  and  Lucca.  They  were  exe- 
cuted about  1300.  From  these  sepul- 
chres the  neighbouring  street  has 
acquired  its  name  of  Yia  degli  Avelli 
(street  of  the  tombs). 

The  church,  begun  in  1279  from  the 
designs  of  Frd  Mistoro  and  FrcL  SistOy 
brothers  of  the  order,  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Italian  Gothic.  The  campa- 
nile, a  lofty  tower  in  the  Lombard 
style,  with  a  spire,  is  attributed  to  the 
same  architects.  The  building  was 
completed  in  1357  by  Frc^  Oiovanm^ 
BracheUi.da  Campi,  and  Frci  Jacopo 
Talenti  da  NepozianOy  both  members  of 
this  community.   Michael  Angelo  gave 
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to  this  ehnroh  the  title  of  his  bride.   It 
is  322  ft.  long,  88  ft.  wide  across  the 
nave  and  aiBUW,  and  203  ft.  between 
the  extremities  of  the  transepts.  The  7 
pointed  arches,  which  rest  on  the  piers 
in  the    form  of  4  engaged    columns 
diyiding  the  nave  from  the  aisles,  are  of 
different  widths.     The  roof  is  divided 
into    6     square    compartments,    and 
groined,  without  any  decoration.    The 
arrangement  of  the  altars  and  cliapels 
in  the  aisles  was  by  Yasari  and  others, 
in  the  time  of  Cosimo  I.    The  transepts 
are  short,  but  have  been  prolonged  to 
make   room  for  two  larger  temiiual 
chapels.     Until   recently    the   ch.   of 
Sta.   Maria   Novdla  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  ecclesiastical 
edifices  of  Florence,  and  a  fine  speci- 
men   of  the  good    times    of  Italian 
Gothie ;  but  here,  as  at  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Dominican  order  at  Borne 
(Sta.  Maria  de  la  Minerva),  the  spirit  of 
Bestoration  came  over  the  friars  of  the 
adjoining  convent  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  who,  having  amassed  a  goodly  sum 
by  the  sale  of  drugs,  perfumery,  and 
liqueurs,  obtained  permission  of  the  go- 
vernment to  apply  it  to  a  total  restora- 
tion of  the  interior.    The  floor  of  brick 
was  pulled  up,  and  with  it  many  slab- 
tombis  of  the  historical  families  of  Flo- 
rence ;  the  piers  were  bared  of  their  nu- 
merous sepulchral  monuments,  which 
now  gives  a  very  bare  look  to  the  inte- 
rior.  The  fine  Cantorie  or  music-galle- 
ries, erected  in  1500  by  Baccio  Aguolo, 
were  pulled  down   and    sold  to  the 
Museum  at  Kensington,  and  most  of  the 
sepulchral  monuments  in  the  aisles  re- 
moved ;  the  present  barbarously  ginger- 
bread high  altar  set  up,  and  the  hand- 
some Gothic  sacristy  bedaubed  with 
;audy  colours.     Perhaps  in  the  whole 
ist  of  ecclesiastical  restorations  there 
does  not  exist  a  more  melancholy  and 
deplorable  instance  of  monastic  van- 
dalism than  has  been  perpetrated  here 
by  the  architect  Komoli,  whose  name 
merits  to  be  handed  over  to  the  exe- 
cration of  every  lover  of  the  fine  arts. 
Between  the  columns  was  a  double  line 
of  marble  slabs,  with  names  of  persons 
to  whom  the  many  fine  slab-tombs  la 
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relief  belonged,  and  which  have  dis- 
ap|>eared. 

There  is  much  good  stained  glass 
in  this  church,  the  finest  is  the  rose 
window  over  the  entranw,  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  surrounded  b\   angels. 
Over  the  principal  door  is  a  crucifix 
pai.;ted  by  Giotto.    On  the  walls  upon 
each  side  of  the  central  door  are  two 
ancient  frescoes,  discovered  during  tho 
recent  repairs,  under  the  whitewash ; 
one  of  the  Crucifixion,  with  the  dona- 
tori^  or  devotees  at  whose  exiK?nse  it 
was  painted,  on  either  side,  whicli  has 
been  attributed  to  Masaccio;  the  other 
the  Annunciation,  by  an  inferior  liand  of 
the  same  period,  with  smaller  subjects 
of  the  Nativity,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Kings,  and  the  Baptism  in  the  Jordan 
(all  much  restored).     The  ch.  stands 
N.  and  S.,  the  high  altar  being  at  the 
N.  end.     In  tlie  aisle  on  the  rt.  hand, 
entering  by  the  principal  door,  are — 
1st  altar,  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Law- 
rence ;  the  monuments  of  Ippolito  and 
Maria  Yenturi,  by  Ricci;  further  on, 
upon  each  side  of  tho  altar  of  St.  Tliomas 
of  Canterbury,  are  monuments  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Minerbetti  family  of  the 
16th  cent.     At  the  end  of  the  rt.-liand 
transept  is  the  Capella  dei  Sucellai,  in 
which  is  the  celebrated  picture  by  Ci*- 
mabue,  of  the  Virgin  seated  on  a  throne 
with  the  infant  Saviour  on  her  lap,  and 
three  angels  on  each  side,  painted  upon 
a  gold  ground.    It  shows  a  marked  im- 
provement in  drawing  beyond  the  art  of 
the  time,  and,  when  produced,  it  ex- 
cited the  highest  adiniration.     Wliile 
the   painter   was   employed   upon   it, 
Charles  d'Anjou  passed  through  Flo- 
rence, and  was  taken  to  sec  it;  none 
had  then  seen  the  picture,  but,  profiting 
by  the  king's  admission,  all  Florence 
followed ;    and,  such  was  the  wonder 
excited  and  pleasure  given  by  it,  that 
the  quarter  in  which  Cimabue  lived 
acqmred  the  name  of  Borgo  Allegri^ 
which  it  long  retained.    When  com- 
pleted the  picture  was  carried  from 
Cimabue' s  house  to  the  church  in  tri- 
umphal procession.  In  the  same  chapel, 
on  the  side  wall,  is  tl\e  M».Ti"^^<srca.  ^"^ 
St.  Catlverme^  \)y  BuggVard^ivs  ^^»» 
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of  Viu*  fifraren  in  which  are  attiibated 
io  Mi'.ael  Ang'.-Io;  and  on  the  wall 
<f\t\Hf^'iUt,  t\tt  tomb  of  the  Beata  Til- 
lana,  by  Jiemardo  da  Settignano.  This 
huir  wai^  widow  of  Pietro  di  Bosso, 
ami,  Viaring  die'l  in  1360,  acquired 
a  reputation  of  sanctitr,  and  waa 
venerated  by  the  Florentines,  though 
the  was  not'beatiOed  by  the  Pope  tdl 
182i ;  tlie  noTeUst  Sacchetti,  her  con- 
temporary, in  a  Tery  singular  letter 
or  essay,  in  which  he  blames  the  indis- 
creet devotion  of  the  common  people, 
expressly  adduces  her  example  as  one 
of  misapplied  veneration.  In  front  is 
tlic  tomb  of  Paolo  Bucellai,  and  in  the 
same  transept  is  the  handsome  monu- 
ment, consisting  of  an  urn  under  a 
Or/thie  canopy  supported  by  torse 
columns,  of  Bishop  Tedice  Aliotti  (ob. 
1336),  by  Vgolino  or  Lino  da  Siena. 
The  monuments  near  it  are  of  Aldo- 
"•^S^wmdini  Casalcampi,  who  died  in 
1 279 ;  and  of  a  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, who,  being  at  the  Ecumenic 
Council  of  Florence,  died  there  in  1440. 
In  the  Capella  di  FUippo  Strozzi,  dedi- 
cated to  SS.  Philip  and  James  (which 
is  that  next  to  the  high  altar  on  this 
side),  behind  the  altar,  is  the  Tomb  of 
Filippo  Strozzi,  by  Benedetto  da  Ma- 
janOy  conflisting  of  an  urn  in  black 
marble,  under  an  arch,  in  the  cinque- 
(jcnto  8tylo  :  the  group  in  white  marble 
over  it.  Angels  worshipping  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  is  arranged  with  the  simpli- 
city of  an  early  picture.  Great  sweet- 
noes  of  expression,  and  finish,  distin- 
guish this  work.  It  was  this  Filippo 
Strozzi  who  built  the  Strozzi  palace. 
Here  arc  four  good  frescoes  by  Filip- 
pino  Lippi  (1486).  On  the  ceiling, 
Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Jacob, 
and  on  the  side  walls  apocryphal  mi- 
racles of  St.  John  and  St.  Philip ;  on 
the  1.  St.  John  the  Evangelist  raising 
Brusiana,  and  over  it  his  Martyrdom ; 
on  the  rt.  the  expulsion  of  the  dragon 
fVora  the  temple  of  Mars  by  St.  Philip; 
and  his  death  above  in  the  lunette. 

"  The  choir  is  entirely  painted  in 
fresco,  by  Dom.  del  GhirlandaiOf  but 
cannot  well  be  seen  even  at  the  best 
"^ —   ^about  9  A.M.,  when  there  is  a 


little  reflected  light  fpom  two  iqPfMr 
windows  before  the  cmtains  are  drawn) . 
They  well  deserve  more  than  one  riot 
by  any  one  interested  in  the  progress  of 
art.  In  these  works  there  is  a  great 
step  forward  in  shaking  off  the  dry 
shackles  of  earlier  art,  and  much 
naivete  and  originaUty.  The  portraits 
of  contemporaries,  introduced  in  aU 
these  subjects  as  spectators,  are  parti- 
cularly interesting,  as  weU  for  their 
great  -  character  as  their  exceeding 
beauty  and  simpKcity,  particularir  in 
many  of  the  females.  To  the  student 
in  art  also  these  frescoes  are  particu- 
brly  interesting,  Gluriandaio  being 
■  perhaps  more  facile  in  execution  than 
i  any  other  of  the  frescantL'* — C.  W.  C. 
:  These  frescoes  were  executed  at  the 
<  expense  of  Oiovanni  Tomabufmi,  to 
j  supply  the  place  of  others  by  Orgagna, 
S  which  had  become  decayed.  Michael 
I  Angelo  was  the  pupil  of  Ohirlandaio, 
.  and  some  portions  of  them  are  tra- 
ditionally reported  to  be  by  his  hand. 
The  subjects  are — on  the  rt.-hand 
wall  on  entering  the  choir,  the  history 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist;  on  the  1. 
hand,  that  of  the  Virgin.  Beginning 
at  the  lowest  painting  on  the  rt.  of  the 
spectator,  in  the  first  series,  the  sub- 
jects stand  as  follow :  —  1.  The  Angel 
appearing  to  Zacharias  in  the  Temple. 
This  fresco  contains  portraits  of  many 
of  the  painter's  contemporaries.  The 
four  half-length  figures  conversing 
together  at  the  side  of  the  picture  on 
the  L  hand  of  the  spectator  are  as 
follow : — the  first  on  the  right  is  Mar- 
silio  Ficino;  the  second,  with  a  red 
cloak  and  a  black  band  round  the  neck, 
is  Cristofano  Landino ;  the  figure  on  the 
1.  is  Oentile  de*  Becchi,  Bp.  of  Arezzo  ; 
and  between  the  2  last,  raising  his  hand 
a  little,  is  Politian.  On  the  opposite  side 
are  the  portraits  of  the  family  of  Toma- 
buoni.  2.  The  Salutation  :  the  female 
figure,  preceded  and  followed  by  two 
attendants,  who  walk  behind  Elizabeth, 
is  Oinevra  di  Benci,  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  beauties  of  her  time.  3.  The  birth 
of  John  the  Baptist :  it  contains  three 
beautiful  whole-length  female  figures. 
4.  The  child  present^  to  Zadiarias,  who 
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dedaree  its  name.  6.  Preaching  of  John. 
6.  The  Baptism  in  the  Jordan.  7.  Tlio 
feast  on  Herod's  birthday,  and  the  danc- 
ing of  the  daughter  of  Herodias.  On  the 
opposite  wall,  beginning  with  the  lowest 
putore  on  the  1.  lumdof  the  spectator : — 
1.  Joachim  driven  out  of  the  Temple, 
his  offering  not  being  received  on  ac- 
count of  Ms  being  childless.  Hero,  tlio 
four  figures  on  the  side  nearest  the , 
window  are  portraits  :  the  old  man  in  I 
a  red  head-dress  is  Tommaso,  the  I 
painter's  fether.  The  one  with  his  ' 
head  uncovered,  with  his  hand  on  his  ' 
side,  and  wearing  a  red  cloak  over  a  | 
violetHX>loured  tunic,  is  the  painter ' 
himself.  The  figure  behind  is  Bastiano 
Mainardi  da  S.  G«mignano,  his  pupil 
and  relative;  and  the  other,  turning 
his  back,  and  with  a  small  red  cap, 
is  the  painter's  brother,  David  Gliir- 
landaio.  There  are  also,  in  the  opposite 
comer  of  the  fresco,  portraits  of  his 
contemporaries,  including  Fietro,  Lo- 
renzo, and  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  and 
his  patron  G.  Tomabuoni.  2.  The  birth 
of  the  Virgin.  This  fresco  contains  a 
remarkably  lovely  group  of  3  female  fi- 
gures tending  the  new-bom  infant ;  and 
in  chiar^-oscuro,  a  bas-relief  of  children 
playing  on  musical  instruments.  3.  The 
Presentation  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Temple. 
4.  Her  Marriage.  5.  "iThe  Adoration  of 
the  Wise  Men,  the  centre  of  which  is 
eflOMsed.  6.  The  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents. 7.  The  Death  and  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,  almost  destroyed.  In 
4  compartments  of  the  va\ilt  are  the 
Evangelists  :  on  the  walls  on  each  side 
of  the  great  window  are  events  from 
the  lives  of  St.  Dominick  and  St.  Peter 
Martyr,  St.  John  in  the  Desert,  the  An- 
nunciation of  the  Virgin,  and  above, 
many  of  the  patron  saints  of  Florence ; 
in  the  lower  compartments  are  the  por- 
traits of  GKovanni  Tomabuoni  and  his 
wife,  kneeling  in  the  act  of  prayer.  The 
tall  triple  Gothic  window  contains  fine 
stained  glass,  the  designs  of  which  are 
principally  by  Alessandro  Fiorentino 
(1491).  The  seats  of  the  choir,  with 
their  handsome  backs  in  tarsia,  were 
designed  by  VctsaH,  The  modem  high 
a}tar  of  marble,  ornamented  with  inlaid 


mosaics,  is  a  very  tastolcRS  object ;  it  is, 
however,  better  than  the  one  it  re- 
placed, as  it  does  not  intercept  the 
light  from  reaching  the  frescoes  in  the 
choir.  In  tlie  next  chapel,  called 
the  Capella  del  Gondiy  on  the  rt.  hand, 
is  the  crucifix  of  wood,  by  Brunei' 
leschiy  which  was  executed  by  him 
out  of  rivalry  with  Donatello,  when 
he  upbraided  the  latter  upon  tlie 
inologance  of  his  in  Santa  Crooe. 
We  are  told  by  Vasari  that,  when 
Donatello  saw  this  produciion  of  his 
rival,  he  was  so  surprised  with  its 
excellence,  that,  lifting  up  his  hands  in 
astonishment,  he  let  go  his  apron  filled 
with  eggs  and  cheese  for  his  dinner,  all 
of  which  fell  upon  the  groimd,  saying, 
— "  To  you  is  granted  the  power  of 
carving  iigures  of  Christ ;  to  me  that 
of  representing  peasants." — "  A  te  ^ 
conceduto  fare  i  Chri«ti,  ed  a  me  i 
contadini."  The  crucifix  of  Dona- 
tello is  rigid  and  without  expression, 
faults  which  he  afterwards  most  ably 
corrected,  this  rivalry  having  doubt- 
lessly led  him  to  pay  greater  atten- 
tion to  expression  in  his  subsequent 
works.  In  the  Capella  del  Qaddi,  the 
Raising  of  the  Daughter  of  Jairus  is 
by  Ang.  Bronzino ;  the  two  bas-reliefs 
in  marble  by  Qiov.  delV  Opera;  the 
designs  of  the  two  tombs  and  of  the 
altar-table  by  Michael  Angela;  and  the 
paintings  on  the  ceiling  by  AUss.  Allori, 
The  Capella  de^  Strozzi,  wliich  is  at  the 
end  of  the  l.-hand  transept,  and  is  en- 
tered by  a  fiight  of  steps,  is  covered  with 
frescoes  of  Andrea  Orgagna.  The  In- 
ferno, with  the  names  of  the  sins  and 
of  the  sinners,  in  Gothic  capitals,  has 
been  entirely  repainted.  Opposite  is 
the  Paradise,  with  endless  groups  of 
Angels  and  of  Saints  in  glory.  Behind 
the  altar  is  the  Last  Judgment,  in 
which  the  satire  of  the  middle  ages  is 
displayed ;  the  figures  on  the  1.  hand 
being  those  of  persons  who  in  this 
world  were  most  honoured  —  bishops, 
abbots,  monks,  nuns,  nobles,  knights, 
and  ladies,  intermixed  with  grotesque 
fiends,  amongst  which  may  be  re- 
marked a  demon  dra^^^xi^  «.  "t^x\s:^»s!& 
corpse  out  o{  t\ie  gtw©.   "S^aa  \jwmX-  - 
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ment  of  this  sabject  is  like  that  in 
the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  by  the 
same  painter.  The  picture  over  the 
altar  is  also  by  Orgagna,  representing 
Our  Saviour  in  the  centre,  with  the 
Virgin  presenting  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
to  him,  who  receives  a  book  on  the  rt., 
and  St.  Peter  the  keys,  with,  on  either 
side,  SS.  Michael,  Lawrence,  Catherine, 
and  Paul  On  the  Predella  are  3  sub- 
jects— a  friar  celebrating  mass  ;  Christ 
rescuing  St.  Peter  from  shipwreck ;  a 
dead  king,  with  an  angel  holding  a 
balance,  weighing  the  soul  of  the  de- 
parted, with  demons  endeavouring  to 
weigh  down,  and  many  other  figures,  all 
deUcately  finished.  The  painter's  name, 
wrought  in  Gothic  characters,  forms  a 
border  beneath  the  central  portion  of 
the  picture,  which  he  painted  in  1375, 
pursuant  to  a  contract  with  Tomaso 
Strozzi  in  1354.  In  this  chapel  the 
stained  glass  figures  of  St.  Dominick 
and  the  Yirgin  are  fine.  Under  the 
stairs,  forming  the  tomb  of  Bosso 
di  Strozzi,  is  a  Iresco  attributed  to 
OiottinOf  of  the  dead  Saviour,  sur- 
rounded by  Saints ;  and  over  the  door, 
near  that  of  the  sacristy,  leading  to  the 
campanile,  is  another,  the  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  with  a  host  of  Saints 
on  either  side,  by  Buffalmacco.  The 
sacristy  is  a  fine  Gothic  chamber,  built 
by  Frd^  Jacopo  da  Kepoziano,  but  it 
seems  at  first  to  have  been  intended 
for  a  chapel.  It  has  a  fine  stained 
fflass  window.  The  vault  has  been 
barbarously  painted  over  during  the 
recent  restorations.  Here  are  preserved 
three  reliquiaries,  beautifully  painted 
by  Fra  Angelico  da  Mesole,  which  the 
sacristan  will  show  upon  application. 
They  deserve  carefiil  examination.  Some 
of  the  small  figures  round  the  edges  are 
of  singular  beauty,  especially  the  Ma- 
donna della  Stella,  and  a  S.  Catherine. 
The  crucifix  over  the  door  is  by  Ma- 
saccio,  and  was  formerly  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Rosary  in  the  church,  siurounded 
by  figures  which  are  now  covered  by  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Bosary,  by 
Vasari,  In  the  Capella  de*  Fasqualif 
4th  on  1.,  is  a  Resurrection,  by  Vasari, 
■Pn^fch^r  on,  in  the  2nd,  is  our  Lord 


I  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  by  Aless. 
j  Aiiori;   and  in  the  1st  chapel  on  L  a 
I  modem  painting  of  the  Marriage  of 
j  St.   Catherine,  by  Fatiori.    Thrce  of 
'  Michael  Angelo*s  best  pupils  contri- 
I  buted  to  the  monument  of  Antonio 
i  StrozzL     Andrea  Fermcci  gave  the  ge- 
I  neral  design ;  the  Madonna,  which  forms 
the  centre  compartment,  was  executed 
I  by  Andrea  and  Silvio  da  Fiesole  ;  the 
Angels,  and  some  of  the  minor  orna- 
ments,  are   by  Maso   Boseoli.      The 
pulpit    is    worth   notice;   the    sculp- 
tures represent  the  Annunciation,  the 
Nativity,  the  Presentation  of  the  Vir- 
i  gin  in  the  Temple,  and  her  Assump- 
I  tion,  with  great  purity  and  expression. 
j  They  are  by  Maestro  Lazzaro.    The  or- 
naments and  accessories  have  been  gilt. 
The   Chiostro    Verde   (which  is   on 
the  W.  side  of  the  church,  and  may  be 
entered  either  from  the  piazza  or  by  a 
door  opening  out  of  the  1.  aisle)  was 
built  from  the  designs  of  Fra  Qiowstmi 
da  Campi,  in  1320,  with  circular  arches 
and  Gothic  piUars,  and  derives  its  name 
from  the  prevailing  tint  of  the  frescoes, 
green,    shaded  with  brown,   painted, 
about  1348,  by  Faolo  Uccello  and  by 
Delia,  principally  with  subjects  from 
the  Book  of  Genesis.    These  frescoes 
are  much  injured,  but  some  good  frag- 
ments  may  be  found.     The  representa- 
tion  of  the  Fall,   near  the  entrance 
to  the  church,  is  by  Faolo    Uccello. 
The  quaint  representations  of  the  De- 
luge and  the  Ark  are  curious:    the 
drowning  are  seen  provided  with  seve- 
ral kinds  of  our  modem  life-preservers. 
Opening  out  of  the  N.  side  of  the  Chi- 
ostro Verde  are  some  corridors,   the 
walls  of  which  have  frescoes   of  the 
early  Florentine  school.      They  were 
anciently  vaults  of  the  ch.,  and  until 
lately    have    been    used   as    burying- 
placcs.     A  chapel  opening  out  of  them 
is  covered  with  frescoes  of  the  14th 
cent. — ^the  Crucifixion,  a  large  subject, 
behind  the  altar. 

In  the  N.W.  angle  of  this  cloister, 
over  the  door  leading  into  the  larger  onei, 
is  a  Crucifixion,  by  Stefomo  del  Fonie 
Vecchio,  a  pupil  of  Giotto's,  with  St. 
Dominick  and  St.  Thomas  Aquina*^ 
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lK»th  ^xnb  flgoTCB,  on  either  side  of  the 
ero88.  In  the  distance  is  a  ourioiu 
Tiew  of  a  city,  supposed  to  be  Flo- 
rence, with  the  Amo,  its  towers,  and 
wails.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  Chiostro 
Verde  is  the  entrance  to  the  ancient 
chapter-house,  afterwards  called  t)ie 
CapeUa  degli  SpagiMtoli,  It  was  built 
in  1360.  The  architect  was  Frti  Gia- 
eopo  da  Nepoziano,  and  the  painters 
SimoneMemmi  and  TaddeoOaddi  were 
selected  for  its  adornment  as  the  best 
artists  of  the  time.  Two  of  the  de- 
corated windows  opening  on  the  clois- 
ter, with  torse  columns,  are  yery  hand- 
some specimens  of  the  Italian-Gotliic 
of  the  14th  centy.  MenwU,  who  liad 
just  returned  from  Avignon  (where 
some  fragments  of  his  works  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  Papal  fortress),  was  then 
at  the  height  of  his  reputation.  He 
undertook  to  paint  three  of  tlie  sides, 
leaving  the  fourth  or  W.  one  and  the 
vaulting  to  Taddeo  Gaddi. 

On  the  E.  side  is  a  most  singular 
and  complicated  composition,  intended 
to  represent  the  Church  Militant  and 
Triumphant,  as  forming  the  entrance 
to  Paradise.  The  Pope  and  the  Em- 
peror, as  guardians  of  the  Church, 
which  is  represented  by  the  cathe- 
dral of  Florence  (painted  by  Memmi 
from  the  architect's  working  model 
which  has  since  perished),  are  seated  on 
thrones.  Near  the  Emperor  are  tempo- 
ral councillors — a  King,  Princes ;  near 
the  Pope,  spiritual  ones — a  Cardinal, 
Bishops,  Prelates,  Monks,  Nuns,  &o. ; 
and  around  are  many  distinguished  per- 
sons. A  troop  of  ravenous  Wolves, 
driven  away  from  a  flock  of  sheep  by 
a  pack  of  spotted  black  and  white 
Doffs  (the  colours  of  the  Dominicans), 
^gare  the  heretics  repelled  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  Dominicans,  or  Domini 
cones,  in  the  foreground.  Some  of  the 
heretics,  being  converted  by  argument, 
tear  their  books,  and  their  souls  pass 
on  to  the  gate  of  Paradise.  On  earth 
are  represented  human  pleasures  and 
vanities,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  are  rendered  innoxious.  St.  Do- 
minick  points  out  the  way  to  heaven, 
which  is  Been  over  the  church  5  St. 


Peter  receives  the  elect,  and  opens  the 
gates  of  heaven  above,  in  wliicli  Oirist 
is  entlironod  amid  a  hobt  of  angels. 
In  the  pxmj)  in  the  fore^ound  Mum- 
mi  has  introduced,  according  to  Vasari, 
ix)rti*aits  of  himself,  Ciinalnie,  Amolfo 
di  Lapo,  Benedict  XI.,  PhOip  le  Bel, 
Laura  and  Petran^h,  Boccaccio,  Fia- 
metta,  &c.  Tbe  portrait  of  Cimabue 
is  in  profile,  in  a  white  dress.  Be- 
hind him  is  Simone  Menimi,  also  in 
profile.  The  soldier  betwtvn  them  is 
Guido  Novello.  The  supposed,  but 
I  very  doutful,  portrait  of  Laura  is 
i  dressed  in  wliat  was  green,  now  faded, 
j  facing  the  siHJotator,  and  represented 
with  a  small  flame  of  fire  between 
I  her  breast  and  throat.  Petrarch,  ac- 
I  cording  to  Vasari  painted  from  life, 
i  stands  beside  a  Xniglit  of  St.  John. 
I  Benedict  XI.  is  tlic  Pope  on  the 
!  throne ;  at  his  side  is  Card.  Nicola  da 
Prato,  then  Papal  Legate  at  Florence. 
Opposite,  on  the  W.  side,  is  a  com- 
position, by  Taddeo  Gaddi,  represent- 
ing the  triumph  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Seated  on  a  throne  m  the  centre,  he 
holds  an  open  book  in  his  hand,  in 
wliich  is  inscribed  the  text  (Wisdom, 
cli.  vii.  w.  7,  8),  "Wherefore  I  prayed, 
and  imderbtancUng  was  given  me:  I  . 
called  upon  God,  and  the  Spirit  of 
WisdoAcame  to  me.  I  preferred  her 
before  sceptres  and  thrones,  and  es- 
teemed riches  nothing  in  comparison 
of  her."  He  is  seated,  liaving  on  either 
side  Moses,  St.  Paul,  St.  John  the 
EvangeUst,  with  other  Saints,  and 
above  Virtues  and  Angels ;  at  Ids  feet 
are  the  3  great  leaders  of  heresy  and 
false  philosophy,  Arius,  SabeUius,  and 
Averrlioes.  In  the  lower  range  are 
14  female  figures,  personifications  of 
the  sciences  and  virtues,  as  defined  by 
the  schoolmen  ;  and  beneath  them  are 
those  who,  according  to  the  prevaihng 
ideas,  excelled  therein.  The  symbols 
are  often  very  perplexing.  Beginning 
on  the  1.,  and  proceeding  regularly  to 
the  rt. : — 1.  The  Civil  Law  is  repre- 
sented holding  the  globe  in  her  hand, 
and  with  her  is  Justinian.  2.  Canon 
Law,  and  the  Pope,  bem%t\\^^^i?a»a^ 
of  Clemeat  \.    ^.  ^^w\iijai«^^^  '^SJaa^ 
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logy,  and  Peter  Lombard,  Master  of 
the  Sentences.  4.  Practical  Theology, 
and  Boethius.  5.  Faith,  and  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite.  6.  Hope,  and  John  of 
Damascus.  7.  Charity,  in  a  red  robe, 
holding  a  bow,  and  St.  Augustin.  8. 
Arithmetic,  with  a  board  for  working 
addition,  and  Pythagoras  as  its  in- 
ventor. 9.  Geometry,  with  square  and 
compass,  and  Euclid.  10.  Astronomy, 
and  Atlas.  11.  Music,  and  Tubal-Cain. 
12.  Logic,  a  beautiful  figure  holding 
a  serpent,  and  Zeno  Eleates.  13.  Rhe- 
toric, and  Cicero.  14.  Grammar,  and 
Donatus. 

On  the  N.  wall,  over  the  altar,  Mem- 
mi  has  represented,  on  the  1.,  Christ 
bearing  his  Cross  j  above,  the  Cruci- 
fixion ;  and  below  and  on  the  rt.  the 
Descent  into  Hades ;  the  last  a  cavern 
in  a  rock,  and  fiends  retreating  in  grin- 
ning disappointment.  Under  the  cha- 
racter of  Longinus  (i.  e.  the  Roman 
centurion)  Memmi  portrays  the  tyrant 
Walter  de  Brienne.  The  paintings 
on  the  S.  wall,  which  represented 
histories  in  the  life  of  St.  iJominick, 
are  nearly  effaced.  Two  scenes,  some 
figures  listening  to  the  Preaching  of  the 
Saint,  and  especially  the  Raising  a  Girl 
to  Life,  are  in  tolerable  preservation. 

Semi-Gothic  arabesques  divide  the 
vaulting  into  compartments,  in  which 
are  four  subjects,  painted  by  Gaddi's 
pupils,  probably  by  Antonio  Venezi- 
ano : — 1.  The  Resurrection,  in  which 
the  ascending  figure  of  our  Lord 
radiates  light ;  2.  Christ  saving  St. 
Peter,  who  is  coming  to  him  on  the 
water ;  3.  The  Ascension ;  and  4,  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
Virgin. 

The  light  is  scantily  admitted  into 
this  spacious  room,  through  windows 
opening  into  the  cloister,  divided  by 
beautiful  spiral  columns,  and  through 
an  aperture  above,  so  that  the  paint- 
ings can  only  be  well  seen  on  a  bright 
day. 

Out  of  the  Chiostro  Verde,  on  the 
Bamo  side  as  the  Capella  degli  SpagnuoH, 
^^na  series  of  subterranean  chambers, 
^^Jcentl^  used  as  a  burying-ground, 

^^^linmg  several  modem  monu- 


ments ;  there  are  also  in  it  sereral  se- 
pulchral shields  of  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries.  And  two  small  chap^  de- 
i  dicated  to  St.  Antony  and  St.  Anna, 
have  paintings  of  an  early  period. 

The  Chiostro  Ghrande,  which  is  a 
noble  quadrangle,  consists  of  52  arches; 
each  lunette  of  which  contains  a  paint- 
ing, representing  acts  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  San*  Peter  Martyr,  and  other 
saints  of  the  Dominican  order.  The 
best  are  by  Santi  di  Tito,  Cigoli,  Ales, 
Allori,  Cosimo  Oamberucci,  &c. 

The  old  refectory,  which  is  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  Cfyiostro  Orande,  fi!x>m 
which  there  is  access  to  it,  contains 
frescoes  by  Bronzino  (1597),  represent- 
ing the  IsraeUtes  in  the  Desert,  the 
Gathering  of  the  Manna,  and  the  Israel- 
ites drinking  the  Wat«r  gushing  from 
the  Rock.  Here  also  is  a  Madonna  of 
the  early  school,  possessing  some  merit. 

One  portion  of  the  building  remains 
to  be  mentioned.  It  is  the  Spezieria, 
where  may  be  procured  medicines  care- 
fully compounded,  and  perfumes  of 
every  kind  may  here  be  purchased,  and 
at  a  reasonable  rate.  This  establishment 
is  celebrated  for  its  perfumes,  essences, 
and  for  a  delicious  and  peculiar  liqueur, 
called  Alkermes,  from  the  sale  of 
which  a  large  annual  revenue  is 
derived,  which. enables  the  monks  in 
great  part  to  keep  up  their  convent 
and  church  j  it  is  imder  the  manage- 
ment of  two  lay  brothers,  who  are 
regularly  educated  in  pharmacy,  and 
obliged  to  graduate  in  that  branch 
of  medicine.  In  1418  the  repub- 
lic of  Florence  determined  to  exer- 
cise public  hospitality  towards  distin- 
guished strangers,  like  the  <r^a$iw«  of 
the  Greek  republics,  and  the  hospitiwn 
publicum  of  the  Roman ;  and  it  was 
decreed  that  a  spacious  building  should 
be  erected  for  that  purpose,  near  the 
monastery  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella. 
One  of  the  first  occasions  on  which  it 
was  used  was  when,  in  1439,  the 
General  Coimcil,  opened  at  Ferrara 
in  1438,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing about  the  union  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  was,  on  account  of 
the  plague,  transferred  to  Florence  by 
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Pope  EugeniuB  lY.  On  that  occasion 
tiie  Pope,  the  Ghreek  Emperor  John 
PaleologUB,  and  the  Greek  Patriarch 
JTosephuB,  with  numerous  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  and  theologians,  were  lodged 
here ;  and  here  also  were  held  all  the 
sittings  of  the  council,  except  the  last, 
which  was  in  the  cathedral.  The 
building  was  afterwards  given  to  the 
monastery,  and  devoted  to  its  pre- 
sent use  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century.  The  series  of  apartments 
constituting  this  establishment  are  ap- 
propriately and  elegantly  fitted  up. 
Many  of  the  tall  vases  and  jars  are  of 
verr  beautiful  pottery,  enamelled  in 
yellow  and  green,  and  often  decorated, 
not  unappropriately,  with  the  pills 
or  boluses,  the  arms  of  the  Medici^  who 
took  this  establishment  under  their  spe- 
cial protection.  In  the  mineral-water 
room,  formerly  a  cliapel,  are  frescoes 
representing  the  history  of  Christ's  pas- 
sion in  12  paintings,  by  Spinello  Are- 
tino,  painted  in  1400.  In  the  principal 
apartment  is  the  bust  of  Brother  To- 
masso  Valorif  the  late  director  of  the 
establishment,  and  by  whose  liberality 
it  was  preserved.  When  the  conveut 
was  suppressed  by  the  French,  he  pur- 
chased the  laboratory  and  carried  on 
the  business  until  the  restoration  oi 
the  monastery,  when  he  surrendered  it 
to  its  former  owners.  He  died  in 
1825.  The  Spezieria  has  an  entrance  in 
the  Via  della  Scala  distinct  from  the 
convent.  Here  ladies  are  admitted,  as 
well  as  into  the  ch.  and  the  Cliiostro 
Verde,  but  not  into  the  Chiostro  Grande, 
or  other  portions  of  the  monastery, 
unless  permission  be  obtained  from  the 
archbp. }  and  this  is  not  easily  granted. 

During  the  French  rule  this  fine 
building  was  occupied  by  troops,  who 
damaged  the  paintings  in  the  cloisters. 
On  the  return  of  the  Grand  Duke  the 
former  owners  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella 
were  reinstated  in  their  convent,  but  the 
lion's  share  of  their  property  remains 
in  the  possession  of  government,  and 
their  number  is  therefore  much  di- 
minished, though  they  still  constitute 
a  respectable  community.  During  the 
late  Austrian  occupation  the  monks 


]  were  again  partially  driven  fi-om  their 
convent,  part  of  which  had  been  con- 
verted hito  a  barrack. 

The  Piazza  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella, 
formed  on  two  sides  by  the  church  and 
by  the  conventual  buildings,  is  irregu- 
lar. It  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  scene 
of  the  principal  public  festivities  of  tlie 
Florentines.  In  the  centre  are  two 
obelisks,  crowned  by  the  Oiglio  of 
Florence  and  supported  by  tortoises, 
cast  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna.  The  fine 
colonnade,  which  forms  the  side  of  tlie 
Piazza  opposite  the  church,  is  tlie 
Loggia  di  S.  Paolo ;  it  was  erected  in 
1451,  from  the  designs  of  Brunellesclii. 
Tlie  bas-relief  in  terracotta  over  tl»e 
door  representing  St.  Francis  and  St. 
Domiiiick  is  by  A.  della  Rohhia. 

San  MartinOy  a  small  chapel  or  ora- 
tory, in  aPiazzetta  opposite  the  House 
of  Dante,  and  off  the  Via  Ricciarda, 
p.  55,  contains  several  much  injured 
frescoes,  probably  by  Filippino  Lipjn 
in  his  younger  days.  Opposite  this  ch. 
is  one  of  the  few  remaining  mediaeval 
towers  of  Florence. 

Church  of  Or*  San  Michele^  in  the  Via 
de'  Calzaiuli.  In  viewing  this  build- 
ing it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
part  which  is  now  a  church  was  ori- 
ginally a  market,  like  the  neighbouring 
Mercato  Nuovo,  and  that  the  upper 
part  was  a  granary.  From  this  latter 
destination  the  building  derived  its 
name,  "  Horreum  Sancti  Michaelis.'* 
Erected  by  Arnolfo  in  1284,  by  order  of 
theSignoria,  the  basement,  then  an  open 
loggia,  contained  a  picture  of  the  Vir- 
gin, by  UgoUno  da  Siena,  which,  having 
in  1291  performed  sundry  miracles, 
became  an  object  of  great  veneration. 
About  1337  it  was  determined  to  con- 
secrate a  portion  of  the  edifice,  which 
was  thereupon  enclosed  and  embel- 
lished by  'Taddeo  Gaddi — if,  indeed, 
it  was  not  entirely  altered  according  to 
his  designs — and  a  chapel  was  erected 
around  the  painting.  The  crowds 
who  visited  it  disturbed  the  market- 
people;  and  the  Siguoria  having  de- 
termined to  convert  the  whole  lower 
story  into  a  church,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Andrea  Orgac^tva,  ^i^aft  Qi^«^va.<^ 
of  all  the  outer  wrOdoa  oi  ^^  Vi^S^ 
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were  closed  by  10  elegant  Italian- 
Gothic  windows.  This  sanctuary  com- 
manded so  much  veneration,  that,  in 
1348,  the  year  of  the  great  plague, 
described  by  Boccaccio^  the  offerings 
amounted  to  35,00u  golden  florins.  The 
two  upper  storiea,  however,  continued 
employed  for  their  original  purpose 
until  Cosimo  I.  converted  them  into  a 
depositoiy  for  the  notarial  archives  in 
1559,  and  as  such  they  are  still  used. 
They  deserve  to  be  visited  for  their 
bold  and  elegant  architecture,  the  fine 
arches  being  supported  on  a  great  cen- 
tral pillar,  a  repetition  of  what  we  see 
in  the  church  below.  The  entrance  to 
these  archives  ia  from  the  adjoining 
street. 

The  statues  with  which  the  exterior 
is  adorned  are  among  the  best  produc- 
tions of  the  Florentine  school  of  Sculp- 
ture, and  were  placed  here  at  the  ex- 
pense of  various  corporations  or  guilds. 
They  stand  in  very  handsome  niches  or 
recesses,  which  have  been  recently  re- 
stored with  infinite  taste.  Beginning 
at  the  eastern  side,  or  towards  the  Via 
dei  Calziauoli,  and  moving  round  to  the 
1.,  they  stand  in  the  following  order : 
St.  Luke  (Giovanni  d%  Bolof/na),  raised 
by  the  advocates  and  notaries.  St.  Tho- 
mas with  Christ  (Andrea  del  Verroc- 
chio),  by  the  merchants.  St.  John  the 
Baptist  (Ghiberti),  by  the  drapers.  On 
the  S.  side,  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
(Baccio  da  Montelupo),  by  the  silk-mer- 
chants. An  empty  decorated  niche, 
intended  for  a  statue  of  the  Virgin, 
now  in  the  ch.  St.  James  (Nanni 
di  Banad),  by  the  furriers.  St.  Mark 
{Donatello) — greatly  admired  by  M. 
Angelo,  who  is  said  to  have  ad- 
dressed the  statue  with  the  query, 
•*  Marco,  perche  non  miparliV*  On  the 
W.  front,  and  on  each  side  of  the  en- 
trance, St.  Eloy  (Nanni  di  Banco),  by 
the  blacksmiths,  who,  as  well  as  the 
jewellers,  have  adopted  the  Bishop  of 
Tournay  as  their  patron.  St.  Stephen 
(Ohityerti)^  by  the  wool -trad  ers ;  so 
nmch  admired  at  the  time,  that  the 
artist  procured  an  order  from  the 
money-changers  or  bankers  for  the 
statue  of  St.  Matthew  which  stands 
|0ar  it.  N.  side,  the  next  niche  con- 
B  Douatello's  St.  Qeorge,  erected 


by  the  sword-makers  and  armourers — 
a  masterly  production.  **  Donatello's 
marble  statue  of  St.  Qeorge  is  a  simple 
and  forcible  example  of  sentiment ;  he 
stands  upright,  equally  poised  on  hoih. 
legs,  his  hands  resting  on  his  shield 
before  him.  Michael  Angelo,  after  ad- 
miring this  statue  some  time  in  silence, 
suddenly  exclaimed  *  March.'  " — Fiax- 
man.  In  the  recess  that  follows  is  a 
group  of  four  saints  by  Nanni  di  Banco, 
forced  into  their  present  ill-adapted 
site  by  his  maater,  Donatello.  From 
the  bas-relief  of  a  sculptor  s  shop  below, 
it  was  probably  erected  by  them.  St. 
Philip,  appei-taining  to  the  shoemakers, 
also  hy NannidiB'tneo.  Lastly,  St.  Peter, 
at  the  expense  of  the  butchers,  by  Dona- 
tello. Of  the  plates  of  majolica,  or  cir- 
cular tablets  of  painted  earthenware, 
by  Luca  della  Bobbin,  representing  the 
armorial  bearings  or  ensigns  of  the 
trades,  and  inserted  in  the  walls  above, 
only  two  of  the  original  ones  remain,  the 
others  are  modern  productions  of  the 
porcelain-manufactory  of  La  Doccia. 

The  old  stained  glass,  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  windows  of  the  church,  is 
exceedingly  beautiful.  The  arches  are 
circular,  but  the  tracery  flows  in  inter- 
secting curves  with  delicacy  and  grace ; 
and  the  niches  or  tabernacles  are  in  the 
most  highly  decorated  style  of  Italian- 
Gothic.    All  these  are  from  Orgagna'a 


The  interior  (to  which  the  principal 
entrance  is  on  the  W.  side),  as  might  be 
expected  from  its  original  destination, 
has  not  the  usual  architectural  arrange- 
ment of  a  church.  The  massive  piers 
which  divide  it  into  two  corridors  or 
aisles  are  suited  to  the  market.  Nu- 
merous frescoes  of  the  15  th  centy.  by 
AgnoU)  Gaddi,  Jacopo  di  Casentino,  and 
others,  on  the  sides  of  the  piers,  have 
been  recently  discovered  under  the  coat 
of  whitewash.  The  painted  glass  is 
rich  and  harmonious  in  colour,  and 
produces  a  fine  efiect. 

The  pride  of  the  church  is  the  taber- 
nacle in  white  marble,  erected  by  A, 
Orgagna  between  1348  and  1359, 
from  offerings  made  duriug  the  great 
plague,  to  contain  the  mbracle-working 
image  of  the  Virgin  by  Lino  or  Ugo* 
lino  da  Siena;  it  is  surmounted  by  a 
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Btatue  of  St.  Michael  rising  nearly  to 
the  roof :  it  haa  a  staircase  which  lends 
to  the  interior  of  the  canopy.  Ara- 
besque patterns  are  formed  by  the 
richest  marbles  being  inlaid  in  a  fine 
mosaic  work,  enhancing  the  delicate 
white  ground.  The  interior  of  the 
Taulting  of  the  canopy  is  lined  with 
mosaic.  Every  inch  is  finidhed  with 
elegance.  It  is  profusely  adorned  with 
sculpture,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  subjects.  In  front  of  the  altar 
three  bas-reliefs, — the  Marriage  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  Annunciation,  with  a 
smaller  one  of  Hope  in  the  centre.  At 
the  S.W.  angle  of  the  tal)emacle,  upon 
the  basement  of  the  pilaster  are  two 
heads  of  prophets,  and  three  vii*tues, — 
Patience,  Fortitude,  and  Persevei-ance. 
On  the  S.  side  are  bas-reliefs  of  the 
Katiyity  and  Offering  of  the  Wise  Men. 
Between  these  is  one  of  Charity,  or 
Divine  Love  ;  and  at  the  S.E.  angle. 
Humility  and  Chastity  (Virgiuitiis}, 
with  other  heads  of  Prophets.  On  the 
B.  side  are  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  with  Simeon  and  Anna;  and 
the  Angel  appearing  to  Maiy,  and  bid- 
ding her  flee  into  Egypt.  At  the  N.E. 
angle  Docilitas  (a  beautiful  figure),  Pru- 
dentia,  and  Solertia.  On  the  N.  side 
is  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin  :  next  to  it, 
in  the  centre,  is  Faith :  then  Christ 
teaching  on  the  steps  of  the  Temple 
when  twelve  years  old.  "  The  story 
is  told  most  marvellously.  The  head 
of  the  principal  figure  is  broken,  but 
the  body  is  full  of  expresHion:  some 
small  figures  lean  forward  most  earn- 
estly to  listen.''  At  the  angles  ai-e 
Obedience,  Justice,  Devotion.  There 
are  also  two  heads  of  prophets  at  each 
angle.  Ou  each  side  of  the  altarpiece 
are  four  lovely  figures  of  angels  in  high 
relief,  and  upon  the  summit  of  the 
tabernacle  3  small  statues  of  the  Apos- 
tles. The  grand  composition  behind, 
the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  surrounded 
by  the  apostles,  and,  in  an  almond- 
shaped  oval  above,  her  being  borne  to 
heaven  by  angels,  or  the  Assumption ; 
the  name  of  the  artist,  with  the  date, 
1359,  is  engraved  on  the  base  of  the 
nm  on  which  the  body  of  the  Virgin 
is  laid.  The  sculptor  has  here,  ac- 
cording to  Vasari^  introduced  Ms  own 


!  portrait  in  the  Apostle  whose  head  is 
I  covered  with  a  hood,  on  the  rt.  of 
the  spectator.  This  tabernacle  is  sur- 
rounded hy  an  elabomtely  sculptured 
screen  or  railing  in  marble,  tlie  Hquare 
intervals  in  which  are  filled  with  bronze 
ornaments  in  the  form  of  Gothic  wheel- 
windows.  This  magnificent  work  is 
suid  to  have  cost  9tj,0(H)  gulden  florins, 
an  immense  nnm  for  the  {)eriod. 

The  chuixih  aUo  conttiins,  over  the 
princiiml  altar,  a  gi'oup  in  marble  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  and  S.  Anna,  by 
Fnm<\  di  «s'.  ihtlh;  and  on  the  altar 
on  the  1.  a  marble  statue  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  formerly  in  a  niche  on  the 
outnide,  by  Simone  da  Ficsole.  In  con- 
se<[uence  of  the  Florentines  having  suc- 
cessfully rirten  against  the  tyrnniiy  of 
the  Duke  of  Athens  on  the  2Gth  July, 
I.'Ult,  they  erected  in  tiiis  eh.  an  altar 
to  Sta.  Anna,  whose  anniversary  was  on 
that  day ;  and  there  is  still  a  procession 
of  the  Ai-ti  or  tiudes,  with  banners,  to 
this  church  on  her  festival.  The  ori- 
ginal ch.  of  St.  Michael,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street,  is  a  Gothic 
edifice  erected  in  l'J84  by  Ai*nolfo. 
It  is  now  converted  into  an  Oratory 
dedicated  to  S.  Carlo. 

The  exterior  of  Or'  San  Michele  has 
lately  undergone  a  thorough  and  very 
judicious  restoration. 

Ch.  of  Snnto  Spirito,  in  the  square  of 
the  same  name,  and  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Arno,  attached  to  a  monastery  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustin.  The  ch.  which 
preceded  the  present  building,  and 
which  was  built  at  the  end  of  the  l.'ith 
centy.,  was  burnt  in  1470,  during  the 
performance  of  a  ** Mystery"  repre- 
senting the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
exhibited  before  Giovanni  Galea/.zo 
Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  when  he  visited 
Florence.  It  is  said  that  in  the  con- 
flagration the  autograph  copy  of  the 
Decameron,  bequeathed  by  Boccaccio 
to  Fra'  Martino  da  Signa,  and  after  his 
death  to  this  convent,  was  consumed. 
The  shell,  however,  of  the  old  church 
remains :  it  is  now  used  as  a  furniture 
manufactory,  and  stands  flanking  the 
entrance  from  the  Piazza  into  the  &v«k^ 
cloister.  The  TpreaftiiX.  ^K^c^-v^AXi^sBasBk^ 
before  tb©  ^r©,   aboM^  N^i»  l«»=t  "^^ 
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from  the  designs  of  Brunelleschi,  The 
first  column  of  the  interior  was  not 
raised  until  1454,  eight  years  after  his 
death ;  and  the  ch.  was  completed  about 
1481.  The  front  is  an  unsightly  mass 
of  painted  plastering.  The  interior  is 
perhaps  the  finest  of  the  works  of  this 
great  architect ;  though,  from  having 
been  completed  after  his  death,  it 
does  not  entirely  agree  with  his  ori- 
ginal design.  The  general  disposition 
is  very  fine.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Latin  cross,  is  315  ft.  long,  191  ft. 
through  the  transepts,  and  107  ft.  wide 
across  the  body  of  the  church.  The 
aisles,  which  are  carried  round  the 
transepts,  are  formed  by  elegant  Co- 
rinthian columns,  from  which  spring  cir- 
cular arches.  The  internal  decoration 
of  the  three  doors  of  the  front  is  novel 
and  rich. 

The  choir  is  enclosed  by  magnificent 
massive  balustrades  of  bronze  and  mar- 
ble ;  at  each  of  six  of  the  angles  is 
a  figure  in  marble  of  an  angel,  and, 
aB  the  remaining  two,  statues  of  St. 
John  and  the  Virgin.  It  was  begun 
in  the  year  1599  by  Gio.  Batt.  Mi- 
chelozzi,  and  completed  in  1608  at 
an  expense  of  not  less  than  100,000 
crowns.  It  and  the  high  altar,  of  rich 
pietra-dura  work,  with  its  Baldacchino, 
are  the  work  of  Caccini  and  Silvani. 
The  ciborium  is  by  Giov,  B.  Cennini. 
The  numerous  paintings  in  this  church 
include  some  good  specimens  of  the 
Florentine  school  of  the  15th  century. 
Commencing  the  circuit  of  the  church 
on  the  rt.  hand  by  entering  at  the 
end  of  the  nave, — at  the  first  (Torri- 
giani)  altar  is  an  Assumption  by  Piero 
di  Cosmo; — at  the  2nd  a  copy  of 
Michael  Angelo's  Pietli  at  St.  Peter's  in 
Rome,  by  his  pupil  Nanni  di  Baccio 
Bigio. — In  the  Capponi  chapel,  at  the 
corner  of  the  rt.-hand  transept,  is 
a  picture  of  St.  Monica  enthroned, 
with   nuns   kneeling    before    her,   by 

uFVa  Filippo  Lippi;  and  beyond  it,  in 
the  Nerii  Chapel,  a  good  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  St.  Martin,  St.  Catherine, 
and  the  donatarii,  by  Filippino  Lippi  ,- 
the  infant  Saviour  reaches  towards  the 
cross  with  which  St.  John  is  playing; 

he  two  donatarii,  for  whom  the  picture 
painted,  kneel  on  either  side  in 


firont.  Another  Capponi  chapel  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  Neri  Capponi,  with 
a  good  head  in  relief  of  the  deceased 
by  Simone  di  Betto.  In  the  12th  ehapel 
from  the  entrance,  reckoning  along  this 
rt.-hand  side  of  the  ch.,  is  preserved  a 
crucifix,  which  was  the  only  object 
saved  when  the  old  building  was  burnt. 
It  beloijged  to  the  sect  of  the  White 
Penitents,  who  exhibited  such  extraor- 
dinary fanaticism  in  Italy  in  the  14th 
centy.  This  crucifix  has  always  been 
regarded  with  much  veneration,  hav- 
ing some  reputation  for  performing 
miracles.  Over  the  altar  of  the  Vettori 
chapel,  last  on  rt.,  is  a  fine  Madonna 
and  Child,  with  4  saints  above  by  Giotto: 
in  the  Capella  dei  Biliotti,  next  the 
latter,  a  Madonna  and  saints,  by  aS'. 
Botticelli;  and  in  a  neighbouring  one 
the  Annunciation,  by  the  same  painter, 
with  the  modem  tomb  of  a  Countess 
Frescobaldl  by  Pampaloni, — The  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  of  the  Capella  del 
Sacramento,  in  the  1.  transept,  are  by 
Andrea  da  Sansovino. — In  the  chapel 
(1.)  next  to  that  of  the  Sacrament  is 
Christ  on  the  cross,  by  Ridolfo  Ghirlan- 
daio.  The  other  pictures  worthy  of 
notice  are,  —  The  Woman  taken  in 
Adultery,  by  Al.  AlloH;  the  Transfi- 
guration, by  Piero  di  Cosimo ;  a  Virgin 
and  4  Saints,  hy  Perugino, — both  in  the 
1.  transept;  the  Virgin,  with  Sta.  Anna, 
SS.  Dominick  and  Thomas  Aquinas, 
by  Ridolfo  Ghirlandaio,  in  the  5th  chapel 
on  1. ;  and  in  the  1st  on  same  side,  the 
Resurrection,  by  Piero  di  Cosimo.  In 
the  2nd  chapel  on  1.  is  a  copy  by 
T.  Landini  of  Michael  Angelo's  statue 
of  St.  John  in  the  Church  of  the 
Minerva  at  Rome. 

The  sacristy,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  out  of  the  1.  aisle,  was  built  by 
Cronaca,  and  is  worthy  of  the  edifice 
to  which  it  is  attached.  The  beau- 
tiful oblong  vestibule,  with  its  rich 
though  heavy  vault,  which  connects  it 
with  the  church,  is  by  Andrea  da  San- 
savino.  The  sacristy  itself  is  admi- 
rable for  proportion  and  harmony.  It 
is  octagonal.  Over  the  altar  is  a  pic- 
ture- of  St.  Fiacre,  by  Aless,  Allori,  A 
chapel  opening  out  of  it  on  the  N.  side 
has  a  painting  of  the  Coronation  of  the 
Vii*gin,  by  Butteri. 
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The  first  cloister,  on  entering  from 
the  Pifussa,  is  by  Alfonso  Parigi.  The 
cloisters  are  filled  with  sepulchral  me- 
morials, ancient  and  modem.  A  series 
of  frescK>es  by  Paolo  Peritgino,  Ulivelli, 
Paidi,  Cascetti,  and  Bimbacci,  in  the 
lunettes  of  the  first  cloister,  represent 
subjects  from  the  lives  of  the  Saints 
of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin. 

The  second  handsome  cloister,  sup- 
ported by  Doric  columns,  is  by  Ainiiui- 
nati  (1564-1569).  It  has  some  frescoes 
by  Poccetti,  Before  the  suppression  of 
the  monastic  orders  by  the  French, 
there  existed  in  this  convent  a  valu- 
able library  of  books  and  manuscripts  : 
amongst  the  latter  were  those  be- 
queathed to  the  convent  by  Boccaccio. 
The  Campanile  of  Santo  Spirito  is 
from  the  design  of  Baccio  d*  Afjnolo. 
Milizia  calls  it  "the  most  beautiful  of 
the  kind." 

Ch.  of  La  Santa  Tnnita,  built  in  1250 
by  Nicola  da  Pisa,  originally  in  the 
Italian  Gothic  style ;  part-s  of  it  have 
been  much  altered.  The  present  facade 
was  designed  in  the  1 6th  centy.  by 
Buontalenti,  by  whom  also  the  choir 
was  erected,  and  the  chapels  of  the 
transept  disfigured.  The  nave  is  se- 
parated from  the  aisles  by  five  good 
I>ointed  arches  ;  round  the  sides  are  a 
series  of  chapels  belonging  to  the 
principal  families  of  Florence.  In 
the  rt.  hand  transept,  Capella  de*  Sas- 
setti,  close  to  the  door  of  the  sacristy, 
is  a  very  interesting  series  of  frescoes 
representing  incidents  from  the  life  of 
St.  Francis,  by  Domenico  del  Ghirlandaio. 
On  the  wall  on  the  1.  hand  when 
looking  at  the  altar,  and  in  the  upper 
compartment,  is — 1.  St.  Francis,  having 
given  up  all  his  worldly  goods,  even  his 
garments,  casts  himself  naked  at  the 
feet  of  the  Bishop  of  Assisi.  On  the 
same  level,  on  the  wall  behind  the  altar, 
— 2.  Pope  Honorius  approving  of  the 
rales  of  the  order.  Ghirlandajo  has 
represented  the  scene  as  occurring  in 
the  square  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
near  the  palace  itself,  and  under  the 
Loggia  of  Orcagna.  On  the  rt.-hand 
wall  above  is — 3.  St.  Francis,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Mahometan  Sultan  of  Syria 
offering  to  pass  unhiu*t  through  thefire^ 


if  the  Sultan  and  his  followers  will 
embrace  Christianity.  On  the  L-hand 
wall  below — 4.  St.  Francis  receiving 
the  stigmata.  On  tbe  opposite  wall 
" — 5.  The  Death  of  St.  Fi-ancis  sur- 
rounded by  monks  and  priests.  This  is 
by  far  the  finest  of  the  series  for  its 
simplicity  and  truth :  it  contains  several 
cotemporary  portraits  ;  that  in  a  red 
dress  behind  the  bishop,  at  the  head 
of  the  bier,  is  Ghirlandajo  himself. 
Behind  the  altar— 6.  St.  Francis  ap- 
pearing in  the  sky  and  restoring  a 
child  of  the  Spezzi  family,  who  had 
fallen  from  a  window,  to  life.  In  this 
last  painting  is  introduced  a  view  of 
the  old  Bridge  and  Church  of  Santa 
Triuitk,  and  the  Palazzo  Spina  (now  dtlla 
Comtnunita),  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  as  they  then  stood,  with  sevei'al 
contemporary  portraits,  amongst  which 
is  that  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  one 
of  tlie  figures  ascending  the  stall's  in  the 
foreground.  Beneath  the  last,  on  either 
side  of  the  altar,  are  the  patrons  or 
doniitorii,  Francesco  Sassetti,  and  his 
wife,  kneeling.  These  frescoes  were 
executed  in  1485,  and  may  be  classed 
amongst  Ghirlandaio's  finest  works. 
"In  that  over  the  altar,  of  the  resto- 
ration to  life  of  a  child  fallen  from 
a  window  by  the  apparition  of  the 
Saint,  the  portraits  are  very  interest- 
ing. (On  the  1.  of  the  bier  on  which  the 
child  is  seated  'is  the  youth  sumamed 
il  Bello  on  account  of  his  beauty.) 
But  the  best  of  all  Ghirlandaio's 
works  is  the  fresco  on  the  rt.  —  the 
'Death  of  St.  Francis.'  This  is  a 
most  admirable  work,  full  of  intense 
expression  and  feeling.  The  variety  of 
grief  in  the  followers  and  friends  of 
the  saint,  the  simple  and  solemn  dig- 
nity of  the  group  at  the  head  of  the 
dead  figure,  and  the  contrast  to  these 
in  the  indifference  of  the  boyish  torch- 
bearers  are  admirable." —  C.  W,  C.  The 
Nativity  now  in  the  gallery  at  the  Ac- 
cademia  delle  Belle  Arti  formerly 
stood  over  the  altar  in  this  chapel. 

The  other  works  of  art  worthy  of 
notice  in  this  ch.  are — in  4th  chapel 
on  rt.,  an  Annunciation,  by  Don  Lo- 
renzo  Monaco :  the  iron  gate*  ^\vai^  ««:t- 
close  this  chape\  w!ftNeT^\>e»»JCA>A.  '^ 
the  1st  chapeV  oii\,  oi  ^i'^aft  ^Vovs— '^kV 
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Peter,  by  C.  Allori;  St.  Peter  receiving  I 
the  Keys,  by  Jacopo  da  Empoli;  the  • 
frescoes  of  the  lunette  above,  by  Giofv. 
S.  Giovanni;  and  Christ  in  the  Garden,  | 
by  Maiteo  Roselli.    In  the  let  chapel  on  ! 
the  rt.  of  the  principal  entrance  is  a 
crucifix  in  wood,  sculptured  by  Desiderio 
da  Settif/nano,  and  B.  dt  Mnjnno.     This 
ch.,  which  contained  several  good  paint-  i 
ings  now  in  the  Gkilleria  delle  Belle 
Arti,  belonged,  as  well  as  the  adjoining 
convent,  recently  converted  into  a  bar- 
rack,  to  the  Benedictine    monks    of 
Vallombrosa.  j 

I 
The    Piazza    di   Santa    Trinity,    in  ; 
front  of  the   church,    is  irregular  in  , 
form.     In  its  centre  stands  a  column  i 
of  granite,  brought  from  the  baths  of  i 
Caracalla  at   Rome,    and   erected,    in  I 
1564,   by  Cosimo  I.,    in   commemora- 
tion of  the  surrender  of  Siena  in  1554,  I 
and  of   the   destruction   of   the   last  I 
liberties  of  Florence  by  the  victory  at 
Monte  Murlo,  in  15:^7,  over  those  whom 
his  tyranny  had  driven  into  exile,  headed 
by  Filippo   and   Piero   Strozzi     It  is 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Justice,  in 
porphyry,  by  Ferrucci;  the  drapery  is 
of  bronze. 

Several  other  churches  of  Florence 
will  be  worth  visiting.  S.  Frediano,  in 
the  suburb  of  the  same  name,  built 
after  the  designs  of  Ciro  Ferri,  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  centy.  S.  Niccolo, 
from  those  of  Vasari,  contains  2  pic- 
tures by  A.  Alloriy  the  Sacrifice  of 
Abraham,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Catherine  ;  a  picture  of  Saints  in  the 
choir,  by  Gentile  da  Fabriano;  a  St. 
John,  and  the  Almighty  with  Saints, 
by  Jacopo  d*  EiiqHM;  and  a  fragment  of 
a  fresco,  by  D.  del  Ghirlnndftio,  in  the 
sacristy.  Santo  Stefano,  in  a  piazetta  oflf 
the  Via  por  Santa  Maria,  a  very  ancient 
oh.,  has  a  statue  of  the  Patron  Saint,  by 
OamhrtHi ;  the  bronze  front  of  the  prin- 
cipal altar  is  by  P,  Taoca.  The  ch.  of 
Oip%i  Sttnti,  in  the  street  of  the  same 
name,  has  a  Crucifix  in  the  1.  transept, 
painted  by  Giotto ;  a  St.  Jerome  on  one 
of  the  piers,  by  I).  Ghirlund<xjo,  but 
much  repainted;  and  in  the  refectory 
tf  the  adjoining  convent,  a  good  fresco 
f  the  Last  Supper,  by  the  same  painter, 
bad  1480. 


Palaces,  Museoms,  &c. 

The  Piazza  delta  S%:jnoria,  formerly 
del  Gran*  Duca,  is  the  central  spot 
of  Florence  for  business  and  interest. 
On  the  E.  side  stands  the  vast  Pa- 
lazzo  Vecchio,  erected  in  1298,  as  the 
residence  of  the  Gonfaloniere  and 
Priori,  or  superior  magistracy  of  the 
Republic.  After  having  been  occupied 
by  Walter  de  Brienne,  it  became,  in 
1540,  the  residence  of  Cosimo  I.,  who 
in  that  year  removed  from  the  Palace  in. 
the  Via  Larga,  where  the  Medici  had 
hitherto  lived  as  private  citizens.  He 
continued  to  reside  here  until  1550, 
when  he  removed  to  the  Pitti  Palace. 
Since  that  time  the  Palazzo  Vecchio 
has  been  occupied  by  government 
offices. 

As  soon  as  the  great  revolution,  in 
1250,  was  effected,  which  placed  the 
government  in  the  power  of  the  demo- 
cracy (see  Santa  Croce),  the  citizens 
determined  to  erect  a  residence  for  the 
elective  magistracy,  the  Gonfaloniere, 
and  the  eight  Priori,  who  continued  in 
office  for  the  space  of  two  months  each. 
During  this  period,  according  to  the 
singular  maxims  of  government  which 
then  prevailed,  they  were  not  allowed 
to  pass  the  threshold  of  their  prison,  in 
which  they  were  boarded,  eating  at  a 
common  mess  or  table,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Republic,  but  with  republican 
simplicity  and  parsimony.  The  present 
structure,  however,  was  not  raised  till 
1298,  Amolfo  being  the  architect.  It 
is  imposing  from  its  mass  and  enormous 
battlements,  deep  machicolations  pro- 
jecting over  the  walls,  and  the  bold  and 
lofty  tower,  bearing,*not  upon  the  walls 
of  the  structure,  but  upon  the  machi- 
colations, so  as  almost  to  warrant  the 
local  proverb,  that  it  is  a  tower  built 
in  the  air.  Beneath  the  machicolations 
are  large  escutcheons,  with  the  bearings 
of  the  ancient  republic,  and  of  the 
Sestieri,  or  wards  and  quarters,  into 
which  the  city  was  divided;  and  which 
were  boi*ne  on  their  banners  when  the 
citizens  went  forth  to  war.*    This  bell- 

*  It  may  interest  the  visitor  to  know  what 
were  the  heraldic  bearings  of  Florence  at  dif- 
ferent periods.    The  earliest  Bhield  of  the  dt/ 
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tower  waa  pArt  of  an  earlier  Btructure: 
Amolfo  waa  directed  to  include  it  in 
the  new  building,  and  accompliRhed 
this  difficult  task  with  singular  skill. 
But  the  directions  which  he  was  cora- 
pellod  to  obey  have  deprived  his  build- 
ing of  its  intended  and  proper  sym- 
metry. A  portion  of  the  piazza  had 
been  occupied  by  the  paliices  of  tlio 
Uberti,  a  family  of  the  Ghibollinos, 
which,  when  the  owners  were  banitihod 
by  the  prevailing  party,  had  been  de- 
molished, and  the  ground  declared 
accursed,  never  to  be  built  upon  again. 
"Our  palazzo  must  not  stand  upon 
that  condemned  ground,"  said  the 
citizens.  At-nolfo  remonstrated,  but  in 
vain,  and  the  palazzo  was  deprived 
of  its  symmetry.  The  building  was 
much  altered  by  Tuddeo  G(uUi,  who 
added  the  present  battlements;  and  it 
sustained  another  great  change  under 
Walter  de  Brienne,  who  added  the 
whole  portion  now  employed  as  the  Cus- 
tom-house or  Dogana,  and  in  which 
strength  was  peculiarly  consulted. 
These  alterations  were  executed  under 
the  direction  of  Andrea  J'is'tiw,  who 
settled  at  Florence  when  at  work- upon 
the  gate  of  the  baptistery.  Michelozzo, 
too,  enlarged  and  improved  the  inte- 
rior in  the  time  of  Cosimo  il  Vecchio. 
Lastly,  when  the  Duke  Cosimo  took 
possession,  so  many  alterations  (princi- 
pally in  the  interior)  were  introduced 
by  Vasari,  that,  as  the  latter  says  with 


some  degree  of  exultation,  Amolfo 
would  not  have  known  his  way  about 
the  building  had  he  come  back  again. 

The  interior  cortile  is  supported  by 
massive  columns,  alternately  circular 

WBS  red  and  white,  with  the  half-moon  of  Fiesole 
quartered;  next  we  find  th«»  white  lily  on  a  nd 
&ld;  in  1251  the  present  l>eautiful  coat,  a  n-d 
lily  (giglio)  on  a  white  field,  was  adopted ;  in 
1292  the  red  cross  upon  a  wliite  field  ;  the 
doable  shield,  with  fleurf-de-li$  en  or  on  &  bine 
field,  we  find  in  1313,  during  the  rule  of  Ilobert 
King  of  Naples,  governing  for  the  Emperor 
Henry  Vll.  The  Guelf  party,  on  attaining 
power  in  1251,  adopted  the  red  lily,  and  the 
Gblbellines  the  white,  the  latter  quartered  with 
the  black  ^tgle  of  the  Emperor.  The  red 
eagle  standing  upon  a  dragon,  witli  golden 
flmiri'de-lUt  was  used  in  1266,  when  the  Flo- 
rentines Joined  Charles  d'Anjou  against  tlie 
Emperor ;  and,  upon  the  latter  bpcoming  Ix)rd 
of  Florence  for  10  years,  he  added  the  blue 
diMd  with  numerous  golden  ^f^li. 


and  octagonal,  covered  with  rich  ara- 
bes([ues  and  wreaths.  On  the  walls  are 
views,  principally  of  German  cities,  exe- 
cuted upon  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand 
I.  In  the  centre  is  a  very  beautiful 
though  small  fountain,  with  a  Cupid 
by  Veroct'hio. 

Within,  ascending  a  grand  staircase 
by  easy  stejw,  we  enter,  on  the  first 
floor,  the  great  saloon,  which  offeis  the 
principal  object  of  curiosity.  It  is  not, 
as  the  Florentines  boast,  one  of  the 
largest  rooms  in  the  world,  being  about 
170  ft.  in  length  by  85  in  breailth,  but 
its  height,  and  the  ponderous  mngnifi- 
cence  of  the  carved  ceiling,  rich  in 
faded  gilding  and  deep  compartments 
filled  with  elaborate  oil  paintings,  i-en- 
der  it  impresnive.  It  is  also  connected 
with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pas- 
sages in  Florentine  histor}',  having  been 
erected,  on  the  proposal  of  Savonarola, 
for  the  meetings  of  the  "Consiglio  Po- 
polare,'*  when  a  transient  but  inefifec- 
tual  attempt  wim  made  to  restore  the 
ancient  lil>erties  of  the  Common* 
wealth.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael 
Anfjelo  (then  very  young),  Baccio  d* 
Ajnolo,  and  "  //  Crcnac""  were  all 
consulted;  but  the  construction  waa 
intrusted  to  the  last-named  artist,  who 
exei-ted  all  his  extraordinary  skill  to 
give  perfection  to  the  edifice.  A 11  the 
tribimes,  the  amphitheatre  and  seats, 
and  all  the  fittings  designed  by  him 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  popular 
sispenibly,  have  now  dis«ippeared ;  and 
the  wiiUs  and  ceiling  are  covered  with 
the  display  of  the  triumphs  of  Cosiuio 
I.,  by  \«tsari:  those  on  the  walls  re- 
present the  conquest  of  Pisa,  and  the 
battle  of  Marciauo,  which  gave  Siona 
to  the  Florentine  state.  At  the  cor- 
!  ners  are  four  other  historical  pictures; 
two  by  Lujozzi.  One  of  these  represents 
Pope  Boniface  VIII.  receiving,  in  13uO 
(the  year  of  the  Jubilee),  the  congra- 
tulations of  twelve  ambassadors,  who, 
though  accredited  from  twelve  diffbr- 
ont  states,  were  all  Florentines  by  birth. 
But,  as  amongst  them  appears  Messer^ 
Guiscardo  Bastai,  who  represented  Hia 
Sublimity  the  Khan  of  Tartary,  it  is 
probable  that  his  Holiness  did  wcA.  x^- 
quire  a  very  atncV.  N«n.^ca.\A.o\i  oi  Wvwt 
credentials.     Oi  t\ift  \.nno  qIOdlwc^,  Qi:k»\» 
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by  Cigoli;  the  other  by  Passignano. 
The  semi-heroic  costume  of  some  of 
these  frescoes  takes  off  the  interest  of 
truth;  but  those  which  represent  the 
deeds  of  the  Medici,  and  which  are  true 
in  costume,  are  valuable.  There  is 
Cosimo  accompanied  by  his  dwarf,  To- 
maso  Trafredi  the  hunchback,  in  ar- 
mour, leading  on  the  Florentines  to 
the  siege  of  Siena  by  night;  the  soldiers 
pouring  into  the  city  in  armour;  and 
all  lighted  by  the  paper  lanterns  on  the 
ends  of  poles.  Many  good  statues  are 
placed  here,  but  they  seem  lost  in  the 
great  space  and  dim  light  of  the  cham- 
ber:— Michael  Angela,  a  fine  but  un- 
finished allegorical  group.  Victory  and 
Captivity. — G.  di  Bologna,  also  allego- 
rical, Virtue  overcoming  Vice. — Baccio 
Bandinelli,  Cosimo  I.,  Clement  VII., 
Charles  V.,  and  Adam  and  Eve. 

The  Sala  dell*  Udienza,  painted  by 
Salviati,  with  subjects  from  the  life  of 
Camillus,  is  a  noble  apartment,  in 
which  the  ceiling  is  more  rich  than  that 
of  the  Salone. 

The  apartments  above  the  Salone  are 
worth  seeing,  on  account  of  the  faded 
remains  which  they  contain  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  Medici.  These 
and  some  rooms  adjoining  the  Salone, 
called  the  Quartiere  of  Leo  X.,  were 
painted  by  Vasari  and  his  pupils.  These 
paintings  contain  portraits  of  many  ce- 
lebrated Florentines  from  the  time  of 
Cosimo  il  Vecchio  to  that  of  Cosimo  I. 
At  the  end  of  a  long  suite  of  rooms  is  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  S.  Bernardo,  painted 
by  Ridolfo  del  Ghirlandajo  with  pleasing 
cherubs*  heads  on  a  gold  ground  and 
having  a  whole  altar  service  of  amber, 
little  figures  of  saints,  rosaries,  vases, 
&c.,  some  made  of  the  clear,  and  some 
of  the  opaque  amber,  and  beautifully 
wrought.  In  a  room  adjoining  the  cha- 
pel,hung  with  tarnished  purple  and  gold 
fleurs-de-lys,  with  old  tapestry,  and 
many  portraits,  is  the  picture  of  the 
noted  granduchess  Bianca  Capello,  re- 
presenting her  as  a  bold,  jovial -looking 
woman  of  40.  The  view  from  the 
upper  windows,  and  especially  from  the 
summit  of  the  tower  of  the  palace,  over 
the  city  and  the  adjoining  country,  is 
very  fine. 

Thej?ui9za  adjommg  the  Palazzo  and 


the  neighbouring  Loggia  d^  Lanzi  con- 
tain numerous  statues,  among  which 
the  bronze  equestrian  one  of  Cosimo  I. 
is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  Giovanni  di 
Bologna.  Cosimo  was  the  actual  founder 
of  the  Medicean  line  of  Grand  Dukes, 
under  whose  rule,  during  two  centuries 
(1537-1737),  liberty  ceased  to  exist, 
and  commerce,  agiiculture,  industry, 
and  the  fine  arts  declined. 

Nearer  to  the  Palace  is  the  cele- 
brated fountain  of  Neptune,  by  Amma- 
nato.  It  is  usually  called  (at  least  by 
the  common  people)  the  fountain  of 
the  giant;  and  certainly  the  god  is 
of  rather  disproportionate  magnitude. 
The  horses  of  the  car  are  exceedingly 
spirited.  On  the  site  of  this  fountain 
stood  the  Ringhiera,  or  tribune,  from 
whence  the  orators  of  the  Republic 
harangued  the  assembled  people. 

The  David,  by  Michael  Angelo,  is  on 
the  l.-hand  side  of  the  doorway  of  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio.  The  powerful  hand 
of  the  great  sculptor  is  visible  in  it,  and 
the  grand  air  that  is  given  to  the  figure 
by  the  turn  and  expression  of  the  head 
and  throat  justly  claims  our  admiration ; 
but  it  is  not  one  of  Michael  Angelo's 
finest  works.  It  was  executed  under 
very  unfavourable  circumstances,  Buo- 
narotti  having  been  commissioned  by 
the  Gonfalon  iere,  Pietro  Soderini,  to 
employ  a  block  of  marble  belonging 
to  tlie  State,  which  had  been  already 
worked  upon  by  Simone  da  Fiesole  for 
a  different  subject.  This  will  account 
for  the  rather  attenuated  figure,  making 
the  head  appear  too  lai^ge.  Another 
colossal  group,  of  Hercules  subduing 
Cacus,  by  Baccio  Bandinelli,  flanks  the 
opposite  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Palazzo.  The  Marzocco,  or  Lion,  is  by 
Donatello, 

The  Loggia  de*  Lanzi  is  a  noble  speci- 
men of  the  transition  style  :  it  was  com- 
menced in  1376,  from  the  designs  of 
Orgagna,  whose  name  it  also  bears, 
and  a  year  after  his  death,  by  Benci 
di  CionCy  an  architect  little  known. 
It  consists  of  three  circular  arches, 
supported  by  angular  pillars  with 
capitals,  with  a  balustrade  above. 
The  amplitude  of  the  arches  and 
the  fine  proportions  of  this  build- 
ing are  such,  that^  when  Michael  An- 
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gelo  was  consulted  by  Cosimo  I.  upon 
the  best  mode  of  improving  the  piazza, 
he  answered  that  the  be^t  ornament 
would  be  to  continue  the  loggia  all 
around.  But  the  work  having  fdready 
cost  80,000  florins,  the  duke  was  dis- 
couraged by  the  expense.  This  log- 
gia^ erected  by  the  Republic,  was  part 
of  tax  intended  design  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  piazza,  with  porticoes,  a 
gallery,  and  mint.  Cosimo  I.,  after  as- 
suming the  sovereign  authority,  raised, 
as  well  for  state  as  for  protection 
against  the  Florentines,  a  body  of 
Qerman  or  Swiss  Landsknechts,  or  as 
the  Italians  call  them  Lami,  under  the 
command  of  Balthasar  Fuggler,  and 
who,  having  one  of  their  guardhouses 
near  the  Loggia,  gave  it  the  name  by 
which  it  is  now  known.  Under  the 
Loggia  d^  Lanzi  are  placed  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  modem  sculpture. 
— ^Pre>eminent  amongst  these  is  the 
Perseus,  by  Benvennto  Cellinu  The  pe- 
destal on  which  it  stands  is  adorned  with 
small  statues  and  sculptures  in  relief, 
allusive  to  the  story  of  Perseus,  all  by 
Cellini,  As  a  pendant  to  this  group, 
under  another  arch  is  the  lUpe  of  the 
Sabines,  by  Q  iovanni  di  Bologna.  '  *  John 
de  Bologna,  after  he  had  finished  a 
group  of  a  young  man  holding  up  a 
young  woman  in  his  arms,  with  an  old 
man  at  his  feet,  called  his  friends  to- 
gether to  tell  him  what  name  he  should 
give  it ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  call  it  the 
Rape  of  the  Sabines;  and  this  is  the 
celebrated  group  which  now  stands 
before  the  old  palace  at  Florence." 
— Sir  J,  Beynolds.  The  meaning  is 
helped  by  a  bas-relief  of  the  Rape  of 
the  Sabines,  inserted  in  the  pedestal. 
Judith  slaying  Holofemes,  in  bronze, 
by  Donatella,  seems  too  small  among  the 
other  statues  near  it,  being  only  the 
size  of  life.  The  group  is  said  to  be 
emblematical  of  the  expulsion  of  Wal- 
ter de  Brienne,  and  to  have  been  erected 
in  that  feeling  by  the  people.  Here  are 
also  six  ancient  colossal  statues  of  fe- 
males, said  to  represent  Sabine  priest- 
esses ;  two  lions,  one  by  Flamminio 
Vacca,  who  has  inscribed  his  name, 
and  the  other  brought  from  the  villa 
Medici  at  Rome,  and  believed  to  be  of 
Qreek  sculpture;  a  Centaur  by  Oio,  di 


Bologna,  and  a  marble  group  of  a 
dying  Ajax,  supported  by  a  soldier. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  of  Greek  work- 
manship, and  was  restored  by  Salvetti, 
a  Florentine  sculptor. 

Two  large  dials  in  white  marble — 
one  to  show  the  state  of  the  barometer, 
the  other  of  the  thermometer — have 
been  sunk  into  the  back  wall  of  the 
Loggia  of  Orgagna,  disfiguring  this 
gem  of  architecture.  Scientifically 
speaking  they  are  of  no  value  :  they 
stand  as  monuments  of  the  bad  taste 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
of  the  day,  at  whose  instigation  they 
were  placed  here. 

Opposite  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  is  a 
long,  low,  ancient  building,  now  partly 
used  as  the  post-office.  It  was  called  the 
Tetto  dei  Pisani,  having  been  erected  by 
the  Pisan  captives  after  their  defeat  in 
1364.  They  were  led  into  Florence  in 
triumph,  and  treated  with  every  circum- 
stance of  contumely  and  scorn.  They 
were  brought  in  carts,  tied  together,  as 
we  are  told,  in  bundles,  as  if  they  were 
merchandise.  When  they  entered  the 
gates  they  were  made  to  pay  toll  like 
beasts.  Amidst  the  hootings  of  the 
Florentines,  they  were  then  brought  to 
the  Marzocco — a  stone  lion,  emblematic 
of  Florence,  standing  high  upon  the  rin- 
ghiera — and  compelled  to  kiss  him — not 
upon  his  face;  and  lastly  they  were 
cast  into  prison,  but  brought  out  daily, 
as  convicts,  to  work  upon  this  building. 

The  two  Markets,  the  Mercato  Vecchio 
and  the  Mercato  Nuovo,  stand  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Piazza  del  Oran 
Ducay  in  the  very  centre  of  the  ancient 
Primo  Cerchio.  They  are  surrounded 
by  narrow  streets,  and  exhibit  provi- 
sions and  goods  of  every  kind,  and  a 
most  brilliant  display  of  fruit  and 
flowers  at  certain  seasons. 

The  Loggia  of  the  Mercato  Nitoco  was 
built  by  Cosimo  I.  from  the  designs  of 
Tasso.  In  front  stands  a  bronze  copy  of 
the  famous  Boar  in  the  Uffizi  gallery, 
cast  by  Pietro  Tacca,  forming  a  fountain, 
In  the  centre  of  the  Loggia  is  a  circle 
of  coloured  marbles,  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  wheel  of  the  Caroccio  upon 
which  the  standard  of  the  Republic -www 
formerly  borne  \«  "vrwc.  "^vk^  ^'i-  "^^ 
shops  m  tbia  p*-^  ^^  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^^"^  ^^ 
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antique  appearance.  This  building 
is  the  principal  rendezvous  of  the 
dealers  in  straw-plait,  hats,  &c.,  on 
Fridays,  and  silk  cocoons  in  the  sea- 
son. 

Palazzo  Alberti.  near  the  Ponte  delle 
Grazie,  belonged  to  the  celebrated 
Leon  Batista  Alberti ;  it  has  been 
recently  restored;  and  views,  engraved 
upon  marble  tablets,  are  placed  on 
the  front  to  show  how  it  stood  in 
1400,  and  at  subsequent  periods. 

Palazzo  Altoviti,  in  the  Borgo  degli 
Albizzi,  is  remarkable  for  the  portraits 
of  1 5  illustrious  Florentines,  sculptured 
in  relief,  let  into  the  wall  towards  the 
street.  They  were  executed  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  16th  century,  at  the 
expense  of  Baccio  Valori. 

The  house  of  Americo  Vespucci  stood 
upon  the  site  of  the  Ospedale  di  San 
Giovanni  di  Dio  in  the  Borgo  Ognis- 
santi :  an  inscription  preserves  the  me- 
mory of  a  name  which  has  become  so 
celebrated. 

Palazzo  Bartolini  (Piazza  S.  Tri- 
nita,  the  Hdtel  du  Nord),  built  by 
Baccio  cf'  AgnolOj  who  "  introduced  a 
cornice  copied  from  the  ancient  one 
discovered  in  the  Colonna  gardens 
at  Rome.  Baccio  had  not  the  judg- 
ment of  Cronaca:  he  applied  to  this 
small  palace  so  large  a  cornice  that 
it  appeared  like  an  immense  hat  on 
the  head  of  a  child.  This  was  the 
first  palace  with  windows  ornamented 
by  pediments,  and  columns  to  the 
doors,  bearing  an  architrave,  frieze, 
and  cornice  ;  a  novelty  which,  like 
all  others,  was  first  blamed,  and  then 
passionately  admired.  All  Florence 
ridiculed  fiiaccio  for  this  new  style;  not 
only  personally,  but  with  sonnets  and 
epigrams,  reproaching  him  with  building 
a  chapel  instead  of  a  palace.  Those  who 
ridiculed  the  building  did  not  imder- 
stand  the  subject,  nor  the  reason  for 
placing  pediments  over  the  windows." — 
Milizia, 

Palazzo  Borghese  (Via  Ghibellina), 
a  modem  building,  but  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  street  architecture;  it  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Casino  di  Firenze,  a 
club,  to  which  strangers  are  admitted 
pa  the  presentation  of  a  member. 

Palazzo  Buonarotti  (Via  Ghibellina), 


the  house  of  Michael  Angelo,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  dwellings 
in  Florence.  The  family  has  re- 
cently become  extinct  in  the  male 
line,  in  the  person  of  Cay.  B.,  then 
minister  of  public  instruction  and 
owner  of  this  palace,  who  bequeathed 
it,  and  all  the  treasures  of  his  great 
ancestor,  to  his  native  city,  to  remain 
inviolate.  Not  merely  is  the  internal 
arrangement  retained,  but  a  gi*eat  por- 
tion of  the  furniture  continues  to  oc- 
cupy its  original  station.  It  is  open  to 
visitors  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
from  9  until  3  o'clock.  The  rooms 
open  into  each  other,  without  any 
lateral  communication;  the  first  of  the 
series  contains  some  painted  Etruscan 
cinerary  urns,  and  a  few  specimens 
of  ancient  sculptm'e,  which  were  found 
in  M.  A.'s  studio  after  his  death.  A 
room  opening  out  of  this,  on  the  1.,. 
has  some  paintings,  amongst  which 
are  a  handsome  group,  attributed  to 
Titian ;  97,  portrait  of  Michael  Angelo, 
by  Marcello  Venusti,  and  another  at 
an  earlier  age  by  Bugiardini ;  92,  the 
Death  of  Lucretia  ;  and  a  predella 
with  subjects  from  the  life  of  S.  Nicolo 
di  Bari,  by  Pesellino,  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Etruscan  Room  is  the 
Saloon,  where  M.  Angelo's  statue, 
by  Antonio  Novelli,  is  placed  between 
the  windows.  Opposite  to  it  is  ( 55)  one 
of  the  three  oil  paintings  which  can 
be  ascribed  to  him  with  any  cer- 
tainty, -—a  Holy  Family.  56,  The  Battle 
of  Hercules  with  the  Centaurs,  in  high- 
relief,  though  done  by  him  in  his 
youth,  shows  great  power.  On  each 
side  of  the  room  are  five  paintings  re- 
presenting the  most  remarkable  events 
of  his  life,  by  Beliverti,  Matteo  Bosselli, 
Jacopo  da  Empoli,  and  Cristoforo  Allori; 
and,  beneath,  a  series  of  smaller  com- 
partments in  chiaroscuro^  of  minor 
events  in  Michael  Angelo's  history. 
The  ceiling,  divided  into  15  compart- 
ments, is  covered  with  paintings  rela- 
tive to  the  great  artist.  The  4th  room 
contains  paintings  chiefly  relative  to 
the  Buonarotti  family :  there  are 
several  drawings  hung  round  it, 
by  Michael  Angelo.  Opening  off  this 
apartment  is  a  small  cabinet — ^not 
generally  open — ^hung  round  with  me- 
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morialB  : — the  sword  which  accompa- 
nied him  in  hie  journeys ;  2  of  nis 
walking-sticks,  3|  ft.  long,  having 
crutch  handles,  and  strong  iron  fer- 
rules deeply  notched  to  prevent  the 
old  man's  falling  on  the  slippeiy  pave- 
ment of  Florence.  There  are  also  in 
this  snug  little  closet  the  table  at 
which  he  was  used  to  write,  and  in  the 
drawers  of  it  his  old  slippers  and  other 
relics;  around  are  ranged  some  good 
pieces  of  the  so-called  Raphael  ware. 
In  the  5th  room,  called  the  Chapel, 
are,  75,  a  small  bas-relief  in  pliister 
of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  M. 
Angelo  ;  a  low-relief  of  the  Virgin  ; 
79,  the  drawing  for  the  facade  of  the 
oh.  of  St.  Lorenzo,  also  by  him.  The 
bronsse  bust,  82,  and  also  the  copy  of 
M.  A..'s  Pieta  in  relief,  are  by  Giov. 
da  Boloffna;  the  (77)  Madonna  and 
Ohild  in  intarsia-work,  by  Pietro  da 
Oortona ;  the  (72,  73)  Florentine  Saints, 
in  fresco  on  the  walls.  The  Gth  room 
is  surrounded  by  old  chesnut-wood 
presses,  in  which  are  preserved  some  of 
Michael  Angelo*B  MSS.,  and  other  arti- 
cles that  belonged  to  him,  such  as  oil- 
flasks,  paint-cups,  and  the  small  model, 
in  wax  for  his  statue  of  David  ;  above 
are  a  seriee  of  portraits  of  celebrated 
Tuscans,  arranged  in  groups  according 
to  their  several  callings,  by  Matteo 
Hoseili,  Cecco  Bravo,  and  Lionardo  Fer- 
rari, There  are  also  some  small 
models  for  his  large  statues  in  the 
presses  in  this  room.  The  7th  room 
contains  a  small  boudoir  or  cabinet 
of  Michael  Angelo's  drawings — one 
of  a  Madonna  and  Child,  another  of 
Cleopatra,  two  studies  of  male  figures 
for  some  picture,  and  a  pencil  sketch 
for  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Sixtine 
Chapel.  The  collection  of  Michael 
Angelo*s  correspondence  preserved  in 
his  paternal  mansion,  is  of  great  in- 
terest— no  portion  of  it  more  so  than  the 
letters  to  him  from  Vittoria  Colonna, 
the  celebrated  Marchioness  of  Pescara, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  characters  of 
the  16th  cent.,  end  amongst  the  most 
elegant  poets  of  Italy. 

£i  the  small  court  of  the  Palace  are 
some  Roman  inscriptions  :  one  to  a 
certain  Septimus  Primus,  a  Prefect  of 
Engineers,  who  had  a  funeral  at  the  i 


!  public  expense  ;  and  another,  by  Atilia 
Severa  to  herself  and  Suttius  Seve< 
nis,  who  is  designated  as  Viiv  sua: 
they,  as  well  as  the  two  mutilated 
senatorial  statues,  were  brought  from 
M.  A.'s  studio  at  Rome. 

Palazzo  Cttpponi  (Via  di  S.  Sebastiano, 
No.  6303),  of  good  architecture,  built 
at  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  from 
the  designs  of  Carlo  Fontana,  with  a 
large  garden.  It  contains  a  yaluable 
library  ;  a  collection  of  manuscripts, 
particularly  rich  in  works  on  Italian 
history  ;  and  some  good  modem  pic- 
tures relative  to  Florentine  events :  it 
is  the  property  and  residence  of  the 
Marquis  Gino  Capponi,  so  well  known 
as  a  statesman  and  an  eminent  literary 
character,  the  worthy  head  of  a  family 
which  has  always  held  so  conspicuous  a 
place  in  the  history  of  Florence  for  its 
patriotism  and  public  services. 

Palazzo  Corsini  (Lung*  Amo),  from 
the  designs  of  P.  F.  Silvani,  1656, 
contains  a  collection  of  peuntings. 
In  one  of  the  rooms  are  10  pictures 
by  Carlo  Dolce,  some  of  them  remark- 
ably good  :  one,  a  female  head  and 
bust  entitled  Poesia,  is  especially  to  be 
noticed.  Among  the  other  pictures 
are — Michael  Angelo :  a  Last  Judgment, 
the  same  as  at  Rome.  Guido  Peni: 
Lucretia,  unfinished.  Salvator  Rosa: 
several  fine  landscapes.  Some  very  in- 
different pictures  in  the  last  two  rooms 
are  also  put  down  to  his  name.  Van- 
dyke :  a  sketch  of  himself. 

The  Casa  di  Dante  is  in  the  Via  Ric- 
ciarda,  No.  633,  behind  the  ch.  of  the 
Badia:  although  retaining  no  traces  of 
antiquity,  it  has  an  interest  as  the 
spot  of  Dante's  bii*th :  a  marble  tablet, 
over  a  modem  narrow  door  of  Qothic 
form,  marks  the  site. 

Casa  Gherardesca  (in  the  Borgo  Pinti) : 
it  anciently  belonged  to  Bartolommeo 
della  Scala,  the  Secretary  of  the  Re- 
public and  historian  of  Florence.  The 
Gherardesca  family,  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy,  is  of  the 
branch  of  the  ill-fated  Count  Ugolino  ; 
and  a  bas-relief  in  terracotta,  in  the 
cortile,  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo, 
represents  his  history.  T\i«i  «^T\.xa«oX% 
contain  a  few  pictuTeaVj  A.  del  Sorto^ 
Bronzino^  il  Volterrarvo^  Vasarx,  L^o»z\, . 
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tewAi  «4  the  d»eh  «>f  CwaB  UzoJuo. 

V<Kdii/>,  in  the  Piaza  Son  F^renzc,  w» 
btttltifi  l4JSfl,  bjOmliaaodi  SoyaGaQo: 
h  luM  'vne  ''/f  the  finest  and  most  cha- 
neterutic  frToU,  bat  vooakpleted, 
aco^/n^vt  the  Florentine  palaces. 

Ft^izzo  fhaadagni  (Piazza  di  S.  Spi- 
rito,  a]jk>  had  a  collection  of  pictures  ; 
it  was  pAiticnlarij  celebrated  for  its 
two  large  and  magnificent  S-ikator 
lUjtoM ;  thej  hare  been  recently  re- 
mored  to  the  Casa  Dnfour  Berti,  behind 
the  ch,  of  Banta  Croce. 

pfil/izzff  Guiccvjurdinif  near  the  Pitti 
Palace,  was  the  residence  of  Francesco 
0,f  the  celebrated  historian.  Inthesame 
street  ^Via  del  Onicciardini,  No.  1754) 
is  the  Cfi9^i  di  Macchutveili,  the  house 
once  inhabited  hj  that  extraordinary 
man :  a  tablet  on  the  front  states  the 
fact,  but  the  house  has  been  so  much 
altered  that  its  ori^pnal  character  is  lost. 

Palazzff  Martelli,  in  the  Via  della 
¥oriiti,  near  the  ch,  of  S.  Lorenzo,  con- 
tains Morne  works  of  eminent  artists. 
HahaUn'  Jl//m :  the  Conspiracy  of  Cati- 
linO;  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  picture  in  the  Pitti. — Oiulio  Ro- 
manfj  t  a  picture  of  Witchcraft.  There 
are  alHo  paint inK*  by  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
CiffoU,  Crist,  AlJori,  Ac.  Donatello :  a 
youthful  bust  of  St.  John;  a  marble 
statue  of  Ht.  John  the  Baptist;  and 
otio  imflnished  of  David.  Donatello 
was  ituloVfterl  to  one  of  the  Martelli 
family,  a  rich  merchant,  for  his  edu- 
cation. There  is  another  Palazzo  or 
Cam  Martelli,  Canto  dolla  Pafflia,  No. 
H70,  built  by  Arnolfo,  one  of  the  oldest 
siMfoiinens  of  domoMtic  architecture  in 
Flornnoo. 

/*alazzo  Muzzi,  })oyond  the  Ponte  alle 
OniMio,  is  ail  edifice  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury ;  it  oontains  some  good  pictures, 
arrunK«<l  in  4  rooms.  Pentgino ;  a  Na- 
tivity, and  a  Madonna  and  Child. 
VV^'iin ;  VonuB  and  Satyr.  Michael  An- 
gphi  a  hctud,  being  portion  of  a  fresco. 
Vuprt'im,  Dido,  and  a  Venus  with 
BiktyrM.  hht  JUtrtohmmeo  .*  a  Madonna 
bd  Haints.  Albano:  Rurona  and  Ve- 
WOi.  Ouidoi  Christ  in  tne  Garden. 
■av/i^i  iM  Sitrto :  a  Holy  Family.  Sal- 
ar    A\wf.'   i/ujdscnpen.       Quercino: 


Terns  ai»l  a  Satyr,  mmd  Dido. 
Jfnuu  -  a  Na&rnij.  CiBi»  Doice:  the 
AdLffacz:-^  of  the  Ibgi  ;  and  Gnido: 
Cbr£s$  in  the  Garden;  aiid  sereral  por- 
tnshs  by  R/^nna^  Vdmfyke,  TUiamy  Leo- 
m.v*ii  dx  Vmciy  &c. 

Pilazz9  Pmdoljhti  (Vim  di  S.  Gallo). 
The  £Kad*  is  from  the  dewgws  of 
Rapfwgi  '153>:*>,  ahboag^  not  com- 
menced until  after  his  death.  In  it 
almost  all  tiie  requisites  of  street 
architecture  are  displayed. 

C(i»i  dei  Peruzzi  iPiazsa  dei  Penmi), 
near  the  ch.  of  Santa  Crooe.  These 
buildings  are  interesting;  not  only  as 
specimens  of  early  domestic  archi- 
tecture, of  whidi  the  outline,  at  least, 
is  unde&ced,  but  on  account  of  the 
connection  of  the  ancient  possessors 
with  England.  The  family,  or  firm  of 
the  Peruzzis,  distinguished  amongst  the 
great  merchants  of  Florence,  had  a 
branch  or  agency  established  in  Lon- 
don, at  least  as  early  as  the  b^inning 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  they 
continued  in  great  credit  till  Edward 
III.  To  this  monarch  they  advanced 
money  to  the  amount  of  13.5, 000 marks, 
which,  not  being  repaid,  they  became 
bankrupt.  The  other  great  Florentine 
houses,  the  Bardis  and  the  Frescobaldis, 
the  Barings  and  Rothschilds  of  their 
age,  were  involved  in  the  same  calamity. 
The  Bardis  and  the  Peruzzis  still  ex- 
ist, and  are  said  to  hold  some  of  the 
bonds  given  by  Edward  III.  for  the 
loans  made  to  him. 

A  lofty  and  not  inelegant  arch,  the 
remains  of  the  Loggia  cfe*  Peruzzi,  and 
which  was  used  as  a  kind  of  private 
exchange,  yet  remains.  It  was  painted 
by  Paofo  Uccello,  who  was  commissioned 
to  decorate  the  vaulting  with  repre- 
sentations of  the  four  elements.  Earth, 
he  figured  as  a  mole;  Water,  by  a  fish; 
Fire,  by  a  salamander;  and  Mr,  by  a 
camel.  Paolo  had  heaixl  that  the 
cameleon  lived  upon  the  pure  element; 
but,  not  knowing  exactly  what  kind  of 
a  beast  a  cameleon  was,  he  painted  a 
camel  with  a  wide  gaping  mouth,  in- 
haling the  wind.  The  arms  of  the 
Peruzzif  a  shield  semSe  with  pears,  are 
yet  seen  upon  some  of  the  adjoining 
walls.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  site 
of  this  palanso  stood  the  Roman  an^hi' 
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theatre:  ito  form  can  be  traced  in  the 
inr^ralar  oval  line  of  housee  forming 
the  Via  Torta. 

Palazsfo  Fretorio  or  dei  Podeata,  more 
generally  known  as  the  Pal.  del  Bargeiio, 
at  the  oomer  of  the  Via  Qhibellina  and 
Via  dei  librai.  This  lingular  building 
was  ereeted  aa  the  residence  of  the 
Fodest^k,  the  chief  criminal  magistrate 
of  the  Republic,  and  who,  according  to 
the  atatuteiy  was  always  to  be  a  Quelph, 
and  a  native  of  some  other  state  of 
Italy.  Tlie  firat  qualification  was  in- 
tended by  the  Guelphs  to  prevent  the 
opposite  PATty  from  having  any  possible 
chance  of  justice:  the  second,  to  secure 
some  chance  of  justice  amongst  them- 
selves. The  Palace  was  erected  by 
Zfl9N>,  the  master  of  Amolfo's  father- 
as  appears  from  a  curious  contempo- 
raneous inscription  near  the  comer  of 
the  Via  del  Librai — about  the  middle 
of  the  Idth  century,  but  having  been 
burned  down  in  1332  it  was  rebuilt 
nearly  as  we  now  see  it  by  an  almost 
unknown  uchitect,  Neri  di  I^orovantif 
and  not  by  Agnolo  Oaddi,  as  stated  by 
Vasari.  The  walls  of  the  inner  court 
are  covered  with  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  magistrates.  The  handsome  stairs 
leading  to  the  Lqggia  above  date  from 
1 367.  On  the  side  towards  the  Via  dei 
librai  is  inserted  the  standard  measure 
of  the  Florentine  j^roocto.  On  this  build- 
-  ing  rises  a  lofty  tower,  upon  which  were 
once  paintings  by  OiottinOf  represent- 
ing the  treacherous  confederates  of  the 
Duke  of  Athens  hanging  with  their 
heads  downwards,  their  fSeunily  arms 
being  added  to  increase  their  disgrace; 
but  of  this  scarcely  a  vestige  can  now 
be  discovered  |  and  of  the  personages 
engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi; 
the  latter  were  efiGsKjed  at  the  instance  of 
Bixtus  lY.,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
taken  a  part  in  the  affair.  At  a  later 
pmod  this  palace  was  appropriated  to 
the  BargellOf  or  chief  of  the  police. 
Until  recently  is  had  served  as  a 
prison.  The  ancient  apartments  were 
richly  adorned  with  frescoes,  which, 
according  to  the  too  common  custom 
of  Florence,  were  whitewashed  over. 
One,  the  chapel  of  the  Podestii,  was 
entirely  painted  by  Oiotto,  but,  having 
Jbeen  converted  into  a  store-room  and 


prison  cell,  very  few  fragments  remain, 
especially  on  the  side  walls;  at  one 
end  was  the  lofemo,  and  on  the  op" 
posite  wall  the  Saviour  in  Qlory.  It 
was  on  the  L  side  of  the  window  here 
that  existed  the  group  of  figures  of 
Dante,  Brunette  Latini,  Corso  Donati, 
and  of  Giotto  himself,  described  by 
Vasari.  It  might  have  been  thought 
that,  in  a  city  where  Dante  is  honoured 
as  the  greatest  of  her  children,  such  a 
portrait  would  have  been  preserved  as 
a  most  precious  memorial ;  but  no,  the 
brush  went  over  it  all.  The  position 
of  the  paintings  was  well  known,  yet 
not  the  slightest  attempt  was  made  to 
recover  them  until  1841,  when  a  sub- 
scription was  set  on  foot  by  an  English 
and  an  American  gentleman,  Messrs. 
Kirkup  and  Willis,  for  defraying  the 
small  expense  of  removing  the  white* 
wash;  and,  after  repeated  applications 
and  delays,  much  jealous  feeliog  being 
shown  that  foreigners  interfered  in 
such  matters,  the  authorities  gave  their 
permission  that  the  money  should  be 
so  applied;  but  on  condition  that  the 
operation  should  be  conducted  by  a 
native,  who  proved  himself  quite  incom- 
petent by  seriously  injuring  the  paint- 
ing. The  result  was,  that  the  interior 
of  the  chapel,  which  for  years  had 
been  used  as  a  prison  and  store- 
room, has  been  cleai'ed  and  cleaned 
out ;  the  whitewash  having  been  from 
I  to  1^  inch  thick.  The  portrait  of 
Dante  was  damaged  in  one  eye  by  a 
nail  being  driven  into  it;  luckily  a 
tracing  was  made  by  Mr.  Kirkup,  our 
countryman,  when  it  was  first  dis- 
covered, which  has  been  published  by 
the  Arundel  Society  of  London,— a 
most  fortunate  occurrence,  for  since 
then  the  head  has  been  nearly  ruined 
by  restorations  and  repainting:  the 
tone  of  the  face  having  received  a 
jaundice-like  hue,  the  expression  and 
likeness  quite  altered  by  repainting 
the  injured  eye,  and  too  close  to  the 
nose;  the  cap  changed  into  an  imde- 
fined  sort  of  turban;  and  the  colours 
of  the  dress,  once  the  same  as  those 
in  which  Beatrice  is  described  by  the 
poet  in  the  *  Purgatorio,'  green,  white, 
and  red,  w\ivc\i  vjot^  ooTiKAwei^Nv^  "Ocv^ 
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lEiccn  wns^  eoDTcrted.  into  a  ciiooouttc ' 
br^wn.    In  a  room  on  the  eeoond  floor 
is  a  good  fnKO  bj  kidolfo  del   Gkir- 
Umdftjo.    This  spkndid  monument  of. 
mediaeval    d<nnegtic   architecture   has 
been  for  some  years  under  repair.    Al- 
ready the  whole  of  the  exterior  has  been  * 
Diafniifioently  restored ;  the  fine  Italian- 
Gothic  arches  that  surround   3  sides ' 
of  the  inner  court  opened  out,  with  '. 
the  beautiful  loggia,  or  gallery,  over 
them  ;  the  great  hall  of  the  Podestk, ; 
a    noble  room,  in  earlier  times  the ; 
place  of   meeting  of   the  Florentine' 
municipality,  formerly  occupied  by  3  { 
tiers  of  prison  cells,  is  about  to   be ; 
converted  into  a  museum  of  local  me- 
diseral  antiquities.     In  clearing  away 
the  cells  of  the  basement  numerous 
paintings  have  been  discovered  of  the 
school  of  GwUo, 

[To  see  the  frescoes  of  Giotto  in 
the  cbapel,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
an  appointment  with  the  Custode,  who 
Is  frequently  absent ;  he  may  be  heard 
of  at  the  Pal.  Biccardi,  in  the  Via 
Larga.] 

The  PeUazzo  Sicoardi  (Via  Larga,  now 
YiaCavour).  This  stately  residence  was 
begun  in  1430,  by  Cosimo  de'  Medici, 
from  the  designs  of  Mtchelozxo.  It 
has  lodged  Charles  YIII.  of  France, 
Leo  X.,  and  the  Emperor  Charles  Y. 
It  c<^>ntinued  in  the  possession  of  the 
Modicis  till  1659,  when  they  sold  it 
to  the  Ifarquis  Gabriele  Riccardi;  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century 
it  was  bought  by  the  Grand  Duke,  and 
is  now  employed  as  a  species  of  Somer- 
set if  ouse,  jMU^ly  for  literary  societies, 
and  partly  tor  government  offices.  The 
building  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the 
Florentine  style.  In  the  windows  of 
the  upper  stories  Doric  and  Corinthian 
pillafH  are  introduced  as  mullions.  The 
windows  of  the  ground  floor  are  by 
Michael  Angela,  and  they  are  curious 
as  being  the  first  example  of  a  window- 
sill  Mil pi)orted  by  consoles;  an  invention 
of  that  great  architect.  In  the  court 
over  the  arches  are  eight  good  bas- 
reliefN  by  JJonatello,  but  leas  interesting 
than  his  works  usually  are,  being  imi- 
Wti  from  ancient  gems  and  medals, 
^^kl  Roman  inscriptions,  busts,  and 
ifii  are  deposited  here;  amongst 


which  3  fine  aareoplMgiy  baring  been 
used  like  those  of  Pisa  for  medisBval 
tombs,  and  formerly  baUt  into  the 
walla  of  the  baptistery  of  S.  GiovaimL 
The  great  gallery  is  very  qJendid. 
The  paintings  are  by  Znes  Qiardamo 
<163-2-1705>.  The  subjects  are  the 
Apotheosis  of  the  Medids,  and  groups 
explained  as  allegorical  of  the  vieiaBl- 
tudes  of  human  life.  The  quantity  of 
ultramarine  employed  was  so  great, 
that  the  awnstant>  who  washed  the 
painter's  brushes,  is  said  to  have  made 
a  large  sum  by  the  operation. 

The  chapel  has  some  beautifdl  and 
well-preserved  frescoes  by  B€aozzo 
Gozzoli:  "  They  are  as  fresh  and  pore 
as  when  first  painted  (and  Gozzoli  died 
in  1478).  liie  subjects  are  hunting- 
pieces,  processiiMiB,  angels  kneeling, 
&c. ;  full  of  vernal  beauty  and  poetry, 
feeling  andsimplidty,  and  y^of  variety 
in  treatment.  The  d^eate  parity 
and  freshness  of  the  colour  show  how 
well  fresco  maybe  adapted  to  the  deoo- 
ration  of  even  small  rooms :  about  its 
superiority  for  large  there  is  no  donbt." 
—C.  W.  C.  These  frescoes  ocmtain 
several  Florentine  portraits ;  that  of  the 
painter  himself  is  fine:  also  the  figure 
of  the  foreshortened  ass,  which  Gk>^li 
introduced  at  Pisa,  and  of  which  he  was 
so  proud.  Yasari  especially  moitioiiB 
it  there,  but  not  in  this  painting. 

The  Biblioteca  Riccardi,  formed  by 
the  family,  and  purehased  by  the  state 
in  1812,  is  open  to  the  public  daily 
from  nine  till  two,  except  on  Sundays 
and  festivals.  It  contains  about  3600 
manuscripts,  and  about  20,600  printed 
books;  many  copies  of  Dante;  oorre- 
spondence  of  Italian  literati ;  and  some 
valuable  classics. 

In  this  palace  the  celebrated  Acca" 
demia  della  Crmca  assembles.  It  arose 
out  of  the  Accademia  Fiorentina, 
foimded  in  1540,  in  consequence  of  a 
feud  amongst  the  members:  its  first 
meeting  as  an  authorised  assembly  was 
in  1582.  Their  object  was  the  cidtiva- 
tion  and  refinement  of  the  Tuscan  dia- 
lect. Their  conceit  was  that  their  busi* 
ness  should  oonsiBt  in  the  separation  of 
the  fine  flour  from  the  bran,  or  crusca, 
and  all  their  devices  are  in  accordance. 
A  boulting  machine  is  their  heraldio 
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oottt,  with  the  motto,  "  II  pih  bel  fior* 
ne  ooglie."  The  backs  of  their  chairs 
were  in  the  shape  of  a  winnuwing 
shovel ;  the  seats  represented  sacks ; 
every  member  took  a  name  allusive  to 
the  miller's  oalling,  and  received  a 
grant  of  an  estate,  properly  described 
by  metes  and  bounds,  in  Arcadia. 
Their  first  object  was  the  selection  of 
such  writers  as  might  justly  serve  as 
standards  of  language:  tiiese  they  have 
designated  as  "  Testi  di  Lintjwt,**  and 
from  these  authorities  the  Diziomtrio 
della  Onuoa  was  compiled.  By  Leo- 
pold I.  the  Accademia  della  Cnisca 
was  united  to  the  Accademia  Fioren- 
tina.  It  was  again  revived,  on  its  ori- 
ginal plan,  in  1814. 

Palagzo  Binuecmi  (Fondaccio  di  S. 
Spirito),  built  from  the  designs  of 
Oigolu  The  gallery '  of  pictures,  li- 
brary, and  valuable  collection  of  MSS. 
formerly  in  this  palace,  have  been  dis- 
persed on  the  death  of  the  marquis,  the 
last  male  of  this  celebrated  family. 
The  portion  of  the  latter  relating  to 
Tuscan  history,  having  been  purchased 
by  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  II.,  is  now 
in  his  library  at  the  Palazzo  Pitti. 

PaUizzo  Bucellai,  in  the  Via  della 
Vigna  Nova,  behind  the  Lung*  Amo, 
and  not  far  from  the  Ponte  della  Cor- 
rida. Built  towards  the  middle  of  the 
1 5th  century,  by  Leon  B,  Alberti,  it  is 
one  of  his  miest  works,  and  has  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  fh>nts,  although  un- 
finished, amongst  the  Tuscan  palaces 
in  the  elaborately  decorated  style  of 
the  period;  it  is  still  inhabited  by  the 
desoendaats  of  the  family  for  whom  it 
was  built— arare  occurrence  at  Florence. 
There  are  some  good  Carlo  Dolces  in 
this  r«lace.  In  front  stood  the  Loggia 
del  Rucellai,  of  8  handsome  arches 
supported  by  composite  columns,  now 
walled  in,  also  by  Alberti.  These 
Loggie  existed  near  many  of  the  palaces 
in  Florence,  consisting  of  small  open 
porticos,  where  people  met  for  business 
or  recreation,  as  they  now  do  in  the 
Loggia  of  Orgagna.  In  the  same 
street,  and  opposite  the  Loggia  dei 
Tomaquinci,  is  a  house  of  some  his- 
torical interest  to  Englishmen,  as 
having  been  built  by  Sir  Robert  Dudley, 
«on  of  the  ^^es^  Earl  of  Leicester  in 


Queen  Elizabeth's    time,   during   hia 

residence  at  the   court  of  Cosiuio  II. ; 

he  is  well  known  as  an  eminent  engineer 

to  have  been  one  of  tlie  proiectors  of 

the  port  of  Leghorn :  it  was  during  his 

;  voluntary  exile  in  Florence  tliat  he 

i  wrote  liis  celebrated  work  the  Arcano 

I  di  Afore. 

I  Palazzo  Stiozzi,  now  Orloff,  in  the 
Via  della  Scala.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
house  worthy  of  notice ;  but  the  gardens, 
which  extend  from  the  Via  della  Scala 
to  the  Via  del  Prato,  are  handsomely 
laid  out  :  in  one  part  is  a  fine  artificiiU 
grotto,  in  another  a  colossal  statue  of  a 
giant  in  stone,  and  in  a  third  a  statue 
of  Pope  lV)niface  VIII.,  which  stood  in 
the  ueiglibouring  desecrated  ch.  of 
St.  Anna,  and  which  was  intended 
originally  for  the  facade  of  the  cathe- 
dral ;  it  is  a  W(jrk  of  the  1 4th  cent.,  as 
shown  by  the  tiara  with  a  single 
crown,  like  on  the  statue  in  the 
crypt  of  St.  Peter's  at  Home,  by  Amolfo : 
and  a  bust  of  Bianca  Cai>ella  in  the 
corridor  overlooking  the  garden.  The 
gardens  were  the  site  of  the  celebrated 
Orti  Kucellai,  the  place  of  meeting  of 
the  Platonic  Academy  iu  the  times  of 
Cosimo  and  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent ; 
to  commemorate  which  a  column  with 
an  inscription  was  put  up  by  their 
former  owner.  Opposite  to  the  Pal. 
Stiozzi  is  the  large  establishment, 
called  liipolif  for  the  education  of 
young  females  of  good  family. 

Palazzo  Strozzi  (in  the  Via  dei  Tor- 
nabuoni)  was  commenced  in  1489,  by 
lienedcito  da  Majano^  and  continued  by 
Sirnone  del  Pollajuolo,  nicknamed  Cro- 
naca,  in  consequence  of  the  lengthy 
tales  he  had  to  tell  about  Rome 
and  its  wonders.  The  decorations,  of 
the  Tuscan  order,  and  the  magni- 
ficent Corinthian  cornice  (which  has 
only  been  completed  on  the  side 
looking  into  the  Piazza  delle  Cipolle), 
were  added  by  Cronaca.  This  cornice, 
Vasari  says,  was  taken  exactly  from  an 
ancient  model  at  Rome,  the  several 
parts  being  only  enlarged  by  Cronaca 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  tnis  palace. 
About  the  time  of  its  erection  flourished 
Nicolo  G  rosso,  called  Caparra,  an  excel- 
lent worker  m  mftteX*,  wcA  "Ot^a  C^v3f(h:s^ 
creaaeta,  **  lioimftT©  xnB^t«Tvs^^B^V   ^^ 
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tlM7  a»  ealkd  bj  VaMri,  wiucifc  pmjcet 
frrna  tb*  iOiiAfMf  am  anvjxiM  and  besu- 
tifal  sfMsfaiZiMM  of  hM  work.  Th«  is- 
ttrwr  conrt  u  aI«o  l/f  CroiMca:  it  ■ 
•mall  and  UMtaok,  "  »nd6oe»  doc  cone- 
«p«'>Dd  with  the  exterior,  bat  is  ex- 
trenaelj  beantifaL"— JTi/tsM. 

Filippo  Strozziy  the  founder  of  ihis 
boildiDg,  boasted  that  it  would  ez£«l 
all  others  in  magnificeDce.  There  was 
a  great  riralry  between  him  and  the 
Fitti  Uunilj;  and,  as  the  story  goes, 
Lnca  Pitti,  when  he  commenced  his 
ytiXaLCt  (wee  I'aUizvt  Piiii),  hcnusted  that 
It  would  be  large  enough  to  contain 
that  of  the  Strozad  within  its  court- 
jsrd« 

Viila  Tmrigiani  Con  the  8,  side  of 
the  Amo,  in  the  Via  del  Campuccio, 
leading  to  the  Porta  Romana)  has  one 
(ft  the  most  extensive  and  agreeable 
private  gardens  of  Florence,  containing 
extenxive  conservatories.  There  are 
two  casinos  in  the  gardens,  which  are 
now  let  to  foreign  families,  and  form 
the  most  agreeable  residences  within 
the  walls.  Defore  the  principal  one 
is  the  marble  group  of  the  late 
Marquis  and  his  younger  son,  the  pre- 
sent owner  of  the  villa,  by  Fede.  In 
the  centre  is  a  high  tower,  representing 
the  annorial  bearings  of  the  family. 
In  the  Palace  of  the  Marauis  Carlo 
Torrtgiani,  in  the  Piazza  dei  Mozzi, 
is  preserved  a  mask  in  terracotta,  said 
to  have  been  made  from  a  cast  taken 
from  the  face  of  Dante  after  death; 
and  in  the  neighbouring  Palazzo  del 
Noro,  iMjlonglng  to  the  same  family, 
aru  Morno  good  pictureH ;  amongst  which 
an  Ktitornbmont  by  Titian^  said  to  have 
biHiii  painted  in  his  90th  year;  several 
(^fiNMoni  or  Marringo-box  lids,  painted 
by  hHUppino  Uj>pi;  a  fine  portrait  of 
Alosfdo  Albertl  by  Paul  VeroneBe ;  and 
II  good  oopv  of  the  HtsfTord  Madonna 
by  Uiinhaof  now  iu  Lord  Ellesmere's 
oidleotlou. 

PaluKto  Ufi^uioiwxe  (Piazza  del  Oran- 
dtum),  built  in  1&50.  Its  design  has 
bctiin  attrlbutud  to  llaphaul  and  to 
Miuhai>l  Angelo,  but  with  tho  groatant 
■ibftbillty  to  tho  laitor  i  it  is  now 
\  Ly  MoMsrs.  Ktmxi  and  Hall, 
1-kuowu   baukon.     Oyer  the 


door  m  a  boal  of  Duke 
by  Gii^,  di  BUagmu 


Thk  Uftixi  Gaixebt. 

GaOeria  Eeale, — Open  to  the  poUie 
every  day,  between  9  and  3,  exeept 
on  Sundays  and  minor  feastrdays, 
when  it  is  open  ftom.  lO  to  3,  modi 
on  Tuesdays  from  12  to  3.  It  is  only 
closed  on  the  great  festivals  of  the 
Cb^  on  the  last  Mon.,  Tues.,  and  Thnzs. 
of  Carnival,  and  the  4  last  days  of  Fu- 
sion week.  The  same  regulations  ^iply . 
to  the  Pitti  Gallery ,  the  Accademia  delle 
Belle  Arti,  and  the  Egyptian  Museum. 

The  Catalogues  of  the  Ufi&xi  Galhsry 
I  were  hitherto  very  meagre  and  im- 
perfect. A  new  one  has  been  just 
published  (June,  1S63),  and  the  cor- 
responding numbers  placed  on  all  the 
objects,  pictures,  sculptures;  &c.  We 
have  inserted  ^ese  numbers  in  the 
following  pages  (as  they  existed  in 
May,  1863  )y  before  the  designation  of 
tlie  objects  to  which  they  refer.  In 
addition  to  ^e  numbers,  the  name  of 
the  master  is  affixed  to  the  paintings. 

This  celebrated  collection,  as  a  whole 
perhaps  the  richest  and  most  varied  in 
the  world,  though  less  extensive  than 
the  Vatican  and  Louvre,  in  some  of  its 
departments,  is  contained  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  Uffizi,  a  fine  building 
erected  by  Cosimo  I.  for  the  public 
offices  or  tribunals,  and  which,  besides 
the  gallery,  contains  the  Magliabec- 
chian  Library,  and  the  Medicean 
Archives.  *'  This  is  Vasari*8  beet 
building." — Milizia,  It  was  begun  in 
1560.  The  tribune  was  built  by  Ber- 
nardo Buontalenti,  by  order  of  Fran- 
cesco I.  The  vestibules,  the  Hall  of 
Niobe,  the  rooms  for  the  gems,  bronzes, 
and  Etruscan  vases,  were  completed  in 
their  present  form  by  Zanobi  del  Jtosso, 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century: 
those  for  the  Etruscan  Museum  and 
oolleotion  of  original  drawings  were 
added  by  Leopold  II.  in  1858.  The 
gallery,  properly  so  called,  was  ori- 
ginally an  open  portico,  now  en- 
closed, which  formed  all  the  upper 
story  of  the  Uffizi,   and  which  waa. 
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8ALLEIY  OF  THE  HFFIZI. 

1.  Vestibule,  opening  on  the  Stair*. 

5.  Inner  Vestibule. 
8.  Eaetem  Corridor. 
4.  Tribun*. 

ft.  Tiucan  Sobool,  smaller  pictures* 

6.  «/. — —  larger  pictures. 

7.  Italian  SdiooU,  smaller  pictures. 

8.  8'.  8".  German  ft  Dutch  Schools. 

9.  French  School. 

10.  Gems,&c. 

11.  Southern  Corridor. 
18.  Venetian  School. 

18.  Medieval  Tuscan  Sculpture. 

14.  Suirs  leading  to 

15.  18.  Etruscan  Vases. 

17.  Corridor  leading  to  Palano  PittL 

18.  19.  Halls  of  Portraits  of  Artists. 
SO.  Ancient  Sculpture. 

fiO  m.  Hall  of  the  Hermaphrodite. 
fob.  Gems,  iTories,  Majolica. 
81.  Hall  of  Baroceio. 
88.  HallofNiobe. 
84, 85.  Halh  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
Bronaes. 

86.  CoUrction   of  Drawingi  of  tbe 

Old  Masters 

87 .  Western  Corridor. 

88.  Medals. 

89.  Director**  Room. 

80.  Passage  to  Palaxao  Veochio. 
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used  by  Cosimo  I.  and  bis  sue-  j 
cesisors  as  a  passage  from  tbe  Palazzo  j 
Pitti  to  the  Palazzo  Veccbio  without . 
descending  into  the  streets.  This  cor- ' 
ridor  of  communication,  whichnow  opens  ' 
into  the  western  gallery,  is  Vasari's 
work,  and  was  completed  in  5  months. ' 
Where  needful,  it  is  carried  over  arches :  ■ 
and  the  roof  of  it  may  be  seen  from  the 
windows  of  the  Uffizi,  winding  down- ! 
wards,  and  crossing  the  Ponte  Veccbio,  • 
being  lost  amidst  tbe  buildings  of  the 
Oltr'  Amo.  j 

At  the  end  of  the  great  court  or ' 
square  of  the  Uffizi  is  a  statue  of 
Cosimo  I.,  by  Giov.  Bologna,  The 
niches  suiTounding  it  have  been  re- 
cently filled  with  statues  of  celebrated 
Tuscans,  executed  by  modem  artists, 
at  the  expense  of  a  patriotic  society. 
Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned — 
Orgagna,  by  Bazzanti;  Dante,  Demi; 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  Grazzini; 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Fampaloni ;  Pe- 
trarch, Leoni;  Benv.  Cellini,  Camhi; 
Giotto,  Dupre;  Michael  Angelo,  San- 
tarelli.  There  are  also  statues  of 
Cosimo  de*  Medici,  Donatello,  Nicolo 
da  Pisa,  Boccaccio,  Macchiavelli,  Guic- 
ciai'dini,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  Redi,  Ga- 
lileo, Guido  Aretino,  Leon  Battista 
Alberti,  Cesalpino,  Accorsi,  Micheli 
tbe  botanist,  Mascagni  the  anatomist, 
and,  in  the  four  niches  facing  the 
river,  of  Ferucci,  Giovanni  delle  Bande 
Neri,  Farinata  degl'  Uberti,  and  Pietro 
Capponi. 

The  original  collections  of  the  Me- 
dici family  were  dispersed  at  various 
periods;  the  collections  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent  were  sold  in  1494,  and 
lastly  their  palace  was  plundered  after 
the  assassination  of  Alessandro,  in 
1537.  Cosimo  I.,  however,  recovered 
much  of  what  had  belonged  to  his  an- 
cestors, and  he  was  the  founder  of 
this  museum,  in  which  he  was  much 
assisted  by  the  advice  of  Vasari.  His 
successors  rendered  it  what  it  now  is, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Europe. 
Most  was  done  by  Ferdinand  I.  and 
Cosimo  II. 

Ascending  the  4  flights  of  stairs,  we 
nter  the  first  Vestibule  (I*),  in  which  are 

*""be  nnmbere  in  a  parenthesis  refer  to  those 
annexed  ground-plan  of  the  gallery. 


placed  the  busts  of  the  Medici  family 
of  the  Granducal  line;  three,  viz.  of 
Ferdinand  I.  (d.  1609),  Cosimo  XL 
(d.  1621),  and  Ferdinand  II.  (d.  1670), 
are  in  porphyry.  It  is  said  that  the 
art  of  working  in  this  material  was 
reintroduced  by  Cosimo  I.  Ferruccif 
who  executed  the  statue  on  the  coltmm 
in  the  Piazza  Santa  Trinity,  was  the 
earliest  modem  sculptor  who  worked 
successfully  in  porph]^.  Here  are 
also  a  bronze  statue  of  Mars,  and  a 
Silenus  with  the  infant  Bacchus,  and 
some  bas-reliefs  of  Roman  sacidficial 
processions  inserted  in  the  walls,  pro- 
bably from  an  ancient  arch. 

Inner  Vestibule  (2).— -19.  The  Floren- 
tine Boar ;  and  24, 25,  2  figures  of  wolf- 
dogs,  seated  on  each  side  of  the  door, 
and  full  of  animation.  Several  statues. 
One,  20,  called  the  Apollo  CoBlispex, 
is  an  example  of  the  extent  to  which 
restorations  can  be  carried  ;  if  these  are 
deducted,  the  antique  portion  will  be 
reduced  to  the  trunk,  part  of  the  right 
thigh,  and  the  stump  of  the  right  arm. 
21.  Adrian,  22.  Trajan,  23.  Augustus— 
statues  larger  than  life;  all  possess- 
ing merit,  particularly  the  latter,  of 
which,  however,  the  head  is  modem. 
Many  busts  of  unknown  personages. 
Two  4-8ided  votive  columns,  covered 
with  military,  naval,  and  sacrificial 
emblems :  that  to  the  rt.  is  sunnounted 
by  a  modem  bust  of  Cybele ;  that  to 
the  1.  by  a  head  of  Jupiter.  The  horse 
in  this  room  was  once  supposed  to  be- 
long to  the  group  of  Niobe  and  her 
children. 

The  Corridors  (3,  11,  27).— These 
are  occupied  both  as  picture  and  sculp- 
ture galleries.  The  ceiling  of  the  east- 
ern gallery  is  covered  with  mytholo- 
gical subjects,  arabesques.  These  were 
painted  in  1581,  chiefly  by  Foccetti. 
In  the  southern  and  western  corridors 
the  subjects  are  taken  from  the  history 
of  Florence:  these  were  executed  in 
1655  by  various  artists.  Twelve  divi- 
sions of  the  ceiling  of  the  W.  corridor 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1762, 
they  were  restored  at  that  time.  Each 
corridor  is  surrounded  by  a  Series  of 
detached  portraits,  begun  by  Cosimo 
I.,  who  employed  Cristoforo  Papi  to 
copy  the  collection  of  Paolo  Giovio: 
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his  BQceeflSon  oontinued  it,  and  the 
collection  now  numbers  533.  It  in- 
cludes many  portraits  pot  easily  found 
elsewhere;  out  they  have  little  merit 
as  woriLB  of  art.  The  following  de- 
scription of  the  works  of  art  begins  at 
the  eastern  corridor,  near  the  entrance, 
and  proceeds  from  thence  roimd  the 
two  others. 

Pictures,  —  The  paintings  form  an 
historical  series  of  the  Tuscan  schools. 
They  are  arranged  chronologically, 
beginning  at  the  N.  end  of  the 
E.  corridor.  The  greater  part  were 
collected  under  the  direction  of  Vasari, 
who  advised  Cosimo  I.  to  keep  them 
togetiier  as  illustrations  of  the  his- 
tory of  art.  This  collection  is  espe- 
cially worthy  of  notice  as  being  the 
earliest  formed  for  instruction.  The 
following  are  more  particularly  inte- 
resting, as  showing  the  progress  of 
early  painting: — 1.  A  Virgin  and 
Child,  by  Andrea  Rico  di  Candida  in  the 
mediaeval  Greek  manner.  2.  Cimabue 
(1240-1302),  Santa  Cecilia,  surrounded 
by  eight  smaller  paintings  of  different 
events  of  her  life.  3.  Christ  En- 
throned. 6.  Giotto  (1276-1336)  Our 
Lord  in  the  (harden.  7.  Giottmo, 
a  Descent  from  the  Cross.  8,  9, 
10,  Simone  di  Martino  and  Lippo 
Memmiy  the  Annunciation,  and  Saints 
Ansanus  and  Julietta,  painted  in 
1333.  11.  Pietro  Lanrati  (1340),  Ma- 
donna and  Child.  14.  Aivjelo  Gaddi, 
the  Annunciation,  with  three  small 
subjects,  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings 
and  Shepherds,  and  the  Presen- 
tation in  the  Temple,  on  the  Pre- 
della  beneath.  18.  Lorenzo  di  Bicci, 
88.  Cosimo  and  Damiauo  (1418-1452), 
with  a  Predella  representing  these 
saints,  the  patrons  of  surgeons,  per- 
forming an  amputation.  20.  Lorenzo 
Monaco  (1410),  the  Offerings  of  the 
Three  Kings.  17.  Fra  Anqelico  da 
Fiesole  (1387-1455),  a  splendid  taber- 
nacle or  altarpiece,  with  folding  doors, 
which  the  custode  will  open  if  asked 
to  do  so :  around  the  Virgin  and  Child 
are  painted  angels  on  a  gold  ground, 
of  exquisite  beauty ;  on  the  doors  of 
the  tabernacle  are  full-length  figures 
of  St.  Mark,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist;  i^iia  &ae  work  was  painted 


in  1433,  at  an  expense  of  190  florins, 
for  the  Linendrapers'  Company  of 
Florence.  29.  Paolo  UcceUo  (1389- 
1472),  a  Battle-scene.  27.  Lorenzo  di 
Pietro,  a  Madonna  and  Saints.  25. 
Sandro  Botticelli,  an  infant  Jesus,  and 
Virgin  crowned  by  Angels,  a  circular 
picture,  showing  a  gi*eat  advance  in 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  style.  30.  A, 
Pollajnolo,  poi*trait  of  Man  in  armour. 

3 1 .  Alessio  Baldovinciti,  Vii^gin  and  Ciiild. 

32.  Piero  di  Cosimo,  a  picture  of  the 
fable  of  Andromeda :  the  painter  must 
have  had  in  view  the  fossil  Deino- 
Vieriumj  or  some  like  monster,  in  his 
representation  of  the  Di*agon.  There  is 
another  painting  by  the  same  master, 
and  of  the  same  subject,  in  Room  6, 
more  elaborately  treated.  iJ4.  Luca 
SifjnorcUi^  a  Holy  Family.  36.  Piero  di 
Cosimo,  a  porti*ait.  39.  Sandro  Botti- 
celli, Venus  on  a  Shell  rising  from 
the  Sea,  urged  on  by  Zephyrs,  a  very 
characteristic  specimen  of  the  master. 
41.  Gen'no  da  Pistoja,  a  Holy  Family. 

47.  Cecchino  Salviati,ChsiTitj  surrounded 
by  children.  52.  Bronzino,  figures  of 
the  Angel  and  Virgin  for  a  large  sub- 
ject of  the  Annunciation.  53.  Domenico 
da  Passignano,  Christ  falling  under  the 
Cross.  57.  Cigoli,  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Lawrence ;  and,  62,  a  good  Mag- 
dalen. 61.  Lorenzo  Lippi,  Christ  on 
the  Cross.  59,  69.  Gioc,  di  San  Gio- 
canni,  Venus  combing  a  Cupid,  and  a 
Marriage  Scene.     Semini,  a  Magdalen. 

Busts. — The  series  of  busts  of  Roman 
emperors  is  unrivalled,  except  in  the 
Capitoliue  Museum  at  Rome,  extending 
from  Caesar  to  Constantino.  The  fol- 
lowing ai*e  deserving  of  notice : — 4 1-43. 
Julius  Ccesar,  two  busts  in  marble  and 
one  in  bronze  ;  the  latter  very  fine, 
and  nearly  similar  to  the  celebrated  one 
in  the  Ludovisi  Gallery  at  Rome.  47, 
49.   Augustus  and  his   daughter  Julia, 

48.  Marcus  Agrippa.  The  last  is  remark- 
ably perfect,  the  tip  of  the  nose  being 
alone  restored.  61.  Caligula,  character- 
istic. 63.  Messalina.  70,  71.  Nero, 
as  a  child  and  as  a  man.  72.  Galba, 
77.  Otho,  considered  by  Winckelman 
the  finest  of  that  Emperor.  80.  Vitel- 
lilts,  evidently  a  likeneaa,  b\%^TA\i\xcS:^ . 
79.  Julia,  t\i©  d%.M^\«r  ol  '^W.xia.    '«>• 

Vespasian,   %^.  Domitia,  ^'\.T\\.>x*,   ^"^ 
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NerxM,  96, 98, 1 0 1 .  Trajan,  three  boats,  ■ 
one  colossal.  103.  Plotina,  the  wife  of: 
Trajan,  finely  executed.  108.  Adrian,  \ 
of  fine  workmanship.  107.  Matidia. 
157.  Pertinax.  161.  Pescennius  Niger. 
175.  Qeta.  211.  Maximus,  217.  The 
young  Sahninus.  215.  Julia  Mam- 
nusa,  222.  Pupienus.  225.  Gordianus 
Pius,  233.  Pr6bu8.  234.  Gallienus.  239. 
i^Ai/»/)  the  elder.  111.  JElius  Verus. 
136.  Marcus  Anrelius,  4  busts,  represent- 
ing him  at  different  periods  of  his  life. 
116.  Faustina  the  elder,  the  wife  of 
Antoninus  Pius;  two  busts.  Two 
busts  of  children,  one  of  which  (132)  is 
Annius  Verus,  son  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
143,  144.  Lucius  Verus,  147.  Corn- 
modus.  163,  165.  Septimius  Severus, 
two  busts,  both  fine.  168.  Caracalla, 
an  unflattering  likeness,  of  good  work- 
manship. 173,  175,  180.  Geta,  three 
busts.  167.  Ctodius  Albinus,  the  com- 
petitor of  Severus  for  the  empire,  in 
alabaster.  192,198.  Alexander  Severus, 
two  busts,  rare.  213.  The  elder  Gordian. 
240.  Constantine ;  the  workmanship 
shows  many  symptoms  of  the  decline 
of  art.  "  None  of  these  heads," 
observes  Forsyth,  "  are  absolutely 
entire :  most  of  their  noses  and  ears 
have  been  mutilated ;  indeed,  such 
defects  were  common  even  in  ancient 
galleries : — 
'  VA  Curios  jam  dimidios,  humeroque  minorem 
Corvinum,  et  Galbam  auriculis  nasoque  ca- 
rentem.'  Juvknal. 

An  imperial  nose  may,  however,  be 
always  authentically  restored,  as  it 
appears  on  coins  in  profile." 

Statues. — The  best  statues  of  the 
eastern  corridor  are, — a  young  Athlete, 
holding  a  vase.  Urania — ^at  least  so 
called,  for  the  emblems,  the  globe  and 
oompasses  which  she  holds,  are  modem 
additions  or  restorations.  The  drapery 
is  fine. — A  Vestal  bearing  the  name  of 
Lucilla. — Apollo,  with  a  serpent  by 
his  side:  the  portions  which  are  an- 
tique are  fine.  In  the  southern  cor- 
ridor (11)  are, — 123.  A  Cupid,  a  Bac- 
chante, and  Venus  Anadijomena;  the 
torso  and  part  of  one  leg  ancient  and 
yejry  fine.     137.  A  circular  altar,  with 

Bi|^iefB  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia. 

^^■L  copy  in  marble  of  the  statue 
outh  of  the  Capitol.     In  the 


western  corridor  (27)  are  two  statues 
oi  Marsijas,  one  (155)  rather  deficient 
in  expression,  restored  by  Donatello, 
the  other  (156)  of  a  reddish  marble, 
restored  by  Yerocchio.  Just  beyond 
these  statues  a  small  door,  the  second 
on  the  left,  opens  into  a  narrow  cor- 
ridor containing  some  fine 

Sculptures  ofthemedicBval  Tuscan  School 
(13)  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.— 
Here  are  preserved  some  extremely 
interesting  specimens  of  art  of  this 
period;  they  are  arranged  in  two  divi- 
sions— ^in  the  first,  by  Benedetto  da 
Bovezzano,  are  (347,  348,  349,  350,  351) 
bas-reliefs  which  belonged  to  the  shrine 
of  San  Giovanni  Gualbei-to,  representing 
events  in  the  life  of  the  saint.  They 
were  unfortunately  mutilated  by  some 
foreign  soldiers  in  1530,  who  were 
quartered  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Salvi,  outside  the  Porta  di  Sta.  Croce, 
where  the  monument  stood.  352,  353. 
"A  long  group  of  figures  by  Andrea 
di  Verrocchio,  representing  the  death 
of  a  lady  of  the  Tomabuoni  family,  in 
childbirth,  is  excellent  for  nature  and 
pathos  in  the  difierent  characters, 
though  nobleness  of  expression  may 
sometimes  be  sacrificed  to  truth." — 
H,  H.  Good  bas-relief  busts  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Urbino :  that  of 
Federigo  di  Montefeltro  appears  to  be 
copied  from  Pietro  della  Francesca's 
celebrated  portrait  (see  p.  73).  In 
the  second  part  of  this  corridor  (354< 
368),  Luca  della  Robhia,  a  series  of 
ten  bas'-reliefs  in  marble,  intended  for 
the  organ  gallery  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Florence,  *' deserve  particular  attention 
for  their  composition  and  the  expres- 
sion. They  represent  a  choir,  or  groups 
of  singers.  They  are  extremely  valuable, 
as  their  author  executed  very  few  works 
in  marble.  One  of  these  bas-reliefs, 
representing  two  children  dancing  to 
music,  is  particularly  beautiful  and  true 
to  nature."  It  is  said  that  they  were 
executed  in  competition  with  Donatello, 
whose  rival  performance  is  placed  im- 
mediately above  them.  373.  Donatello* s 
series  of  bas-reliefs  represents  also 
groups  of  children  singing  and  dancing 
to  music.  The  composition  is  most  skil- 
ful, but,  having  been  intended  to  be 
viewed  from  a  distance^  they  are  now 
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iin&voarably  saen,  and  appear  roughly 
axeouted:  tLe  background  is  atudded 
with  cirdes  of  gold-leaf,  which  at  this 
short  distance  Iuib  a  disagreeable  effect. 
These  two  works  of  La  Bobbia  and 
Donatello  were  never  put  up,  but  were 
lost  sight  of  till  lately  in  the  store- 
room of  the  Opera  del  Duomo.  374. 
Michael  Angela,  a  circular  bas-relief  of 
a  Holy  Family,  unfinished  but  exqui- 
sitely beautiful.  367.  Ber,  Bosellitw, 
bas-relief  the  Virgin  praying  before 
the  infant  Christ.  374.  Michael  Angela, 
an  imfinished  bas-relief  of  the  Yiigin 
and  Child  and  St.  John,  very  in- 
terestLDg.  879.  Donatello,  small  bust 
of  St,  John  the  Baptist,  in  grey 
stone.  372.  Benedetto  da  Majano,  bust 
of  Fietro  Hellini.  371.  A  remark- 
able bust,  said  to  be  of  Machiavelli 
(1495),  but  very  doubtful  :  sculptor 
unknown.  364.  A.  Gamberelli,  called 
il  JRossellino,  a  beautiful  little  statue 
of  St.  John.  362.  Ifatteo  Cicitali,  a 
lovely  bas-relief  of  Faith,  signed  0.  M. 
C.  L., — Opus  M.  Civitalis  Luchensis. 
The  works  of  this  eminent  sculptor  are 
seldom  met  with  out  of  his  native  town, 
Lucca.  353.  A  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child.  357.  Jacopo  della  Quercia, 
a  bas-relief  of  five  ehildren  supporting 
wreaths  of  flowers.  This  beautiful 
specimen  formed  a  portion  of  the  base 
of  the  sepulchral  monument  of  Ilaria 
Guinigi,  now  in  the  N.  transept  of  the 
cathedral  at  Lucca.  (See  Handbook  of 
Central  Italy,  Lucca).  369,  376.  Luca 
della  Eobbia,  two  small  unfinished  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  release  of  St.  Peter  &om 
prison  by  the  Angel,  and  of  his  Cruci- 
fixion ;  and  a  Virgin  and  Child.  In  the 
passage  leading  to  the  Director's  room 
are  some  portrait  busts  of  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries,  and  a  fine  one  by 
Cnuova  himself  of  his  Pitti  Venus. 

Returning  to  the  western  corridor 
(27):  170.  Hygeia,  drapery  good.  169. 
Discobolus^  supposed  to  be  a  copy  of  that 
of  Myron;  Minerva,  in  the  style  of  the 
.^ginetan  school ;  one  of  the  2  statues 
of  jEsculapius;  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  a 
good  style  of  Roman  sculpture ;  229, 
Melpomene  or  Clio,  At  N.  end  of  this 
corridor  are  several  fine  specimeus  of 
Florentine  sculpture  of  15th  and  16th 
centuries.    38u  TIm;  X^runken  Bacchus 


and  Faun  of  Michael  Angela,  of  which  the 
following  story  is  told  by  Wright,  a  tra- 
veller, vfho  visited  Florence  somewhat 
more  than  a  century  ago: — "When 
Michael  Angelo's  reputation  was  raised 
to  a  great  height,  his  adversaries,  en- 
vious of  his  fame,  had  no  other  way 
left  to  lessen  it,  but  by  comparing  hu 
works  with  the  antique,  endeavouring 
to  show  how  fftr  he  fell  short  of  the 
ancients;  he  took  a  resolution  of  put- 
ting the  skill  of  his  judges  to  the  test, 
and  made  this  Bacchus  and  Faun .  When 
the  work  was  perfected,  he  broke  off 
the  right  hand,  which  holds  a  cup,  and 
laid  it  by  in  his  closet;  the  rest  of  the 
figure  he  buried,  and  lot  it  lie  some 
time  in  the  ground.  At  a  proper  op- 
I)ortumty  workmen  were  ordered  to 
dig,  as  for  other  purposes,  in  another 
part  of  the  ground,  and  to  carry  on 
their  work  so  that  they  must  of  course 
come  to  the  place  where  the  statue  was 
hid.  They  did  so,  and  found  it;  and, 
by  direction,  talked  of  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  it  might  come  early  to 
the  ear  of  some  of  his  adversaries,  who 
were  not  long  in  going  to  view  the  new 
discovery;  and  when  they  had  cleared 
the  earth  from  it,  they  found  a  fine 
group  of  a  Bacchus  and  Faun,  all  entire, 
except  one  hand,  which  was  wanting  to 
the  Bacchus.  They  judged  it  straight 
to  be  antique,  and  a  fine  antique  too. 
The  discovery  was  soon  noised  about, 
and  among  the  rest  that  flocked  to  see 
it,  Michael  Angelo  came  himself:  he 
was  not  so  loud  in  his  praises  of  it  as 
the  i-est  were.  It  was  a  '  bella  cosa,' 
a  pretty  thing.  'Well,  says  one 
of  them,  'you  can  make  as  good  a 
one,  no  doubt.'  He  played  with  them 
a  while,  and  at  last  asked  them, 
'  What  will  you  say  if  I  made  this  V 
It  may  be  easily  imagined  how  the 
question  was  received.  He  then  only 
desired  their  patience  while  he  stepped 
home,  as  he  did,  and  brought  with  him 
the  hand  he  had  broken  off,  which, 
upon  application,  was  found  to  tally 
exactly  with  the  arm.  It  was  broken 
off  in  the  small  part  of  the  arm,  just 
above  the  wrist,  where  the  jimction  is 
very  visible." — 388.  A  figure,  qa1\%^ 
Apollo,  by  Michttcl  Atujclo,  XyXJ^X^sv  \cisst- 
than  tbe  ftia\  €baM<i\i'&  m  Tasx^J^^,  ^ 
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very  8i»rited;  and  382,   a  Wounded' 
Adonis,  by  the  same  great  sculptor. : 
389.  Bacchus  hj  A,di  Sanrnxmo,  h^hly . 
praised  by  VasarL     383.  A  young  St.  | 
John  the  Baptist,  by  Benedetto  da  Afa- 
jano.     387.    David  as  ^e  Conqueror] 
of  Goliath,   by  Donatelh,     The  same 
subject  is  repeated  by  him  in  a  finer 
bronze  ststue.     384.  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, wasted  by  fasting,  is  also  by  him, 
and  one  of  lus  good  works.     At  the 
end  of  the  corridor  is  385.  Baccio  Ban- 
dinellCs  copy  of  the  Laocoon.     It  was 
executed  by  order  of  Leo  X.  as  a  pre-  i 
sent  to  Francis  I.;   but  when  it  was 
finished  Clement  YII.  liked  it  so  much 
that  he  kept  it.     At  a  short  distance  i 
in  front  of  this  is  an  antique  figure  j 
(238)  in  touchstone  of  Morpheus,  repre-  j 
sented  as  a  boy  asleep  with  a  bundle  of 
poppies  in  his  hand :  very  expressive  of 
perfect  repose.    386.  Bust  of  Giovanni 
de'  Medici  delle  Bande  Nere. 

Sarcopheuji. — On  the  Roman  sarco- 
paghi  which  are  placed  in  the  corri- 
dors are  various  bas-reliefs,  the  subjects 
of  which  are  taken  from  the  heathen 
mythology.  At  the  8.  end  of  the  eastern 
corridor,  one  ( 129),  having  in  front  the 
fall  of  Phaeton,  offers  on  the  opposite 
side  a  curious  representation  in  lower- 
relief  of  a.  chariot-race  in  the  circus, 
showing  the  position  of  the  Metce  ;  the 
existence  of  an  obelisk  in  the  centre 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus  at  Rome.  Each  chariot  is  drawn  by 
4  horses,  with  the  names  given  to  the 
chariots  and  of  the  charioteers  near 
them.  This  relief  appears  to  belong  to 
A  later  f)eriod  than  the  finer  portion  on 
the  front  and  sides  of  the  urn.  Near 
tliis  is,  1 1 8,  an  early  Christian  one,  with 
reliefs  relative  to  the  history  of  Jonas 
cnst  to  the  whale,  of  co}U*8e  workman- 
ship. The  whale  is  here  represented 
as  a  nondescript  monster;  Jonas  ia 
tkim  shown  reposing  beneath  the  arbour 
— botli  very  common  emblems  adopted 
by  the  Christians  in  the  early  ages  of 
jur. faith.  The  armorial  shield  in 
HhMntre  is  more  recent.  There  are 
^^■1  other  sarcophagi.  6 2  has  a  good 
^■bf  of  the  Rape  of  Thebea  and 
Bthe  daughters  of  Leucippns,  by 
■^  and  Pollux.  68  and  73,  the 
of  Hercules,  95, 105,Meleager's 


Hunt.  84,  Sea  Kynqihs ;  and  one  (39) 
with  a  good  alto-relievo  of  a  mother 
and  children  soliciting  a  victorions  chief. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  first  coiridory 
or  eastern  arm  of  the  gallery,  a  door 
opens  into 

The  Ttibime  (4).— This  apartment^ 
completed  by  Cosmo  II.  in  1610,  was 
origmally  built  by  Francesco  I.  for  a 
cabinet  of  miscellaneous  curiosities. 
Amongst  other  objects,  his  collection 
of  astronomical  and  philosophical  in- 
struments was  here  deposited.  His 
rich  collection  of  medaJs  and  gems 
also  stood  here.  The  cupola  is  in- 
crusted  with  mother-of-pearl  ;  the 
pavement  is  of  various  coloured 
marbles.  Here  are  assembled  some 
of  the  most  valuable  works  of  the  gal- 
lery ;  but  as  this  room  was  not  in- 
tended for  their  reception,  it  is  not  par- 
ticularly well  adapt^  for  the  pictures. 
"The  five  works  of  sculpture  which 
are  collected  together  in  the  Tribune 
are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  confer  a 
reputation  on  any  museum  of  art.  The 
first  which  attracts  attention  is  the 
far-famed  statue  universally  known  as 
(342)  the  Vemts  d^  Medici.  It  is  in 
Pentelic  marble,  and  considered  as  an 
example  of  perfect  art  in  its  class. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  an- 
cients seem  to  have  made  a  distinction 
between  mere  passion  and  the  refined 
affections  which  were  supposed  to  be 
presided  over  by  the  goddess  of  Beauty 
and  Grace ;  and  in  their  sculpture 
marked  the  difference  by  the  character 
of  personation  in  the  celestial  and  the 
terrestrial  Venus.  The  Venus  de'  Me- 
dici may  be  considered  an  example  of 
sculpture  when  the  art  had,  in  a  great 
degree,  departed  from  its  highest  aim, 
that  of  addressing  the  sentiment  by 
means  of  tranquil  expression  and  simple 
grandeur  of  form,  and  had  entered  on 
the  comparatively  easy  task  of  fasci- 
nating the  senses  by  the  display  of  the 
soft  and  beautiful  models  offered  by  a 
less  idealised  nattire.  It  is  thought  that 
the  female  figure  was  never  represented 
entirely  undraped  till  the  age  of  Prax- 
iteles. In  the  exquisite  work  now 
under  consideration  the  spectator  is 
captivated  by  the  unveiled  beauties  of 
the  figure,  by  the  graceful  turn  of  th« 
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heftd,  the  tender  imiling,  and  the 
rich  flowing  harmony  of  lines  in  the 
tono  and  the  lower  extremities  The 
ooimtenance  of  the  Medicean  Venus  is 
amongst  its  highest  excellences,  and 
gives  an  elevated  character  to  the 
whole  figure.  The  expression  is  not 
tender  or  smiling ;  the  mouth,  indeed, 
retains  its  unrivalled  sweetness,  and 
the  forehead  has  even  a  grave  air. 
She  is  evidently  solicitous  to  disco- 
ver whether  she  is  observed.  Tet 
the  look  does  not  indicate  the  timid 
modesty  of  a  young  girl,  but  the  dig- 
nified anxiety  of  a  noble  married  lady 
in  such  circumstances.  Combining  this 
with  the  position  of  the  arms,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  more  feminine 
puritv  than  the  statue  displays  :  it 
may  oe  called  its  motive. — The  Venus 
Anadyomena,  in  the  southern  com- 
dor  of  the  gallery,  displays  the  same 
sentiment,  but  with  a  more  timid, 
virginal  expression :  it  seems  as  if,  in 
ease  of  any  one  appearing,  one  would 
crouch  screaming  on  the  ground  ;  the 
other,  bid  the  intruder  go  about  his 
business." — If.  Hallam.  This  statue 
was  much  broken  when  discovered,  but 
the  parts  have  been  well  adjusted.  The 
feet  are  particularly  beautiful.  The 
restorations  are  the  whole  right  arm, 
the  left  forearm,  and  both  hands; 
they  are  by  Bernini,  and  do  not  corre- 
spond in  character  with  the  rest  of  the 
fig^ure.  The  height  of  the  figure  itself 
is  4 ft.  11^ in.  Eng.  measure;  if  the 
figure  stood  erect  it  would  be  about 
5  ft.  2  in.  The  modem  inscription 
on  the  pedestal,  perhaps  copied  from 
an  ancient  one,  tells  us  that  the 
sculptor  was  Cleomenes  the  Athenian, 
son  of  Apollodorus.  There  is  some 
uncertainty  whether  the  Venus  was 
found  in  Hadrian's  ^lla  near  Tivoli,  or 
in  the  portico  of  Octavia  at  Kome, 
although  the  latter  locality  is  now  ge- 
nerally considered  to  be  the  true  one. 
345.  "  The  Apollmo,  like  the  Venus 
de'  Medici,  is  of  the  school  of  beautiful 
and  tender  form.  Its  character  is  that 
known  by  artists  as  the  Androgynous; 
a  combination,  or  mixture,  as  it  were, 
of  the  female  with  the  youthful  male 
figure.  This  statue  is  justly  consi- 
dered one  of  the  most  valuable  monu- 


ments that  have  reached  us.  It  exhi- 
bits very  high  qualities  of  art.  The 
balance  of  the  composition  is  skilful, 
the  attitude  is  easy,  and  there  is  a 
graceful  and  harmonious  flow  of  lines 
from  almost  every  point  of  view.  The 
individual  parts,  especially  in  the  body, 
or  toraOf  offer  excellent  examples  of  tlus 
class  of  ideal  form. "  The  height  of  the 
figure  itself  is  4  ft.  6  in.  Eng.  measure. 
This  statue  was  broken  into  several 
pieces  a  few  years  since  by  the  picture 
of  Charles  v.,  by  Vandyke,  falling  upon 
it:  it  has  been  carefully  restored  by 
Bartolini. 

344.  "  The  Dancing  Faun  displays  the 
great  skill  of  the  artists  of  antiquity  in 
the  adaptation  of  form  to  a  required 
purpose.  The  ideal  of  this  class  of 
poetical  subjects  requiring  no  prepon- 
derance of  the  elements  of  mei'e  physi- 
cal strength,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
was  importajit  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  refinement,  the  muscles  are  less 
developed  than  is  usual  in  the  adult 
male  figure,  and  are  of  a  firm  and 
kuotty  character.  There  is  also  an 
appearance  given  of  elasticity,  and  ca- 
pability of  agile  action.  The  general 
harmony  (or  '  keeping'  as  it  is  techni- 
cally called)  is  well  sustained  through- 
out this  admirable  work,  and  the  whole 
figure  appears  in  motion,  from  the 
finger  down  to  the  foot  which  presses 
the  scahellum.  The  portions  of  the 
statue  which  are  restored  are  carried 
out  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  original 
work.  The  modem  additions  are  from 
the  chisel  of  Michael  Angelo. 

343.  ''  The  Lottatori.— The  group  of 
the  Wrestlers,  or,  more  correctly,  of  the 
Pancratiasts,  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  intricate  and  yet  compact  compo- 
sition,   of  which  there   is  no  similar 
ancient  specimen  remaining.     It  is  a 
work  abounding  with  energy  and  ex- 
pression, while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
has  the  praise  of  being  free  from  undue 
exjiggeration.      It   exhibits  also  very 
I  highly  technical  qualities  ;  in  the  ana- 
I  tomicied  correctness  in  the  details,  pro- 
i  priety  and  choice  of  form,  and  most 
I  skilful  execution.     The  sculptor  has 
;  shown,  in  this  moat  ^ii^oaSX.  ^vsJcfvsn^-* 
his  perfect  uvaaterj  ov«\i\a  xM^\.«t^^^, 
I  One  of  t\ie  "kieaAa  Va  wi^AHja^^^^*^  ^"Oi 
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6aa\A  baa  Iwcn  fehrupeelni^tbeolber, 
tba*  of  tike  appcr  figure.  Ifhisaaeiem 
it  is  beliered  to  hare  been  reUwdked. 

**  L ArrfAh»,  or  the  iLfcTe  wibettiiig 
Ikis  knife,  haa  g^en  riae  to  much  diacu*- 
aioik  aikd  apeeolation  aa  to  ha  aniigeet ; 
tome  eooaideriikiB^  it  aimplj  aa  it  k 
here  deaignated,  wiule  oihcn  are  dia- 
poaed  to  aaaoeiate  it  with  Taiioas  well- 
lukOWD  biatoriea;  the  coiispinM7  of  the 
sona  fA  Brotna;  titat  of  Cadliiie;  or 
with  the  fable  of  the  flaying  of  Marsras. 
Theme,  however,  are  qnestiona  which 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  ita 
consideration  aa  a  work  of  art.  In  thia 
leapect  ita  merita  are  of  a  rery  high 
order.  It  obTiooal  j  repreaenta  a  figive 
wiioae  attention  ii  snddenlj  amsted 
and  withdrawn  from  hia  immediate  oc- 
cupation, and  the  attitude  ia  aimple 
and  perfectly  true  to  nature.  The  head 
especially  ia  treated  in  a  moat  masterly 
manner;  and  the  eameatneaa  manifested 
in  the  countenance  assuredly  entitles 
this  statue  to  rank  amongst  the  moat 
valuable  ancient  works  of  expression." 
— /?.  Westmacott  Jan.,  A.R.A, 

The  finest  paintings  of  the  collection 
are  deposited  in  the  Tribune. 

Michel  Angela.--  1139.  The  Virgin 
presenting  the  Infant  to  St.  Joseph  (a 
circular  painting).  This  is  one  of  the 
three  recognised  easel  pictures  by 
Michel  Angelo,  and  as  such  most 
highly  valued  by  his  contemporaries. 
It  is  particularly  described  by  Yasari. 

Hapfutel. — 1120.  A  Portrait,  an  un- 
known Florentine  female,  called  Mad- 
dalena  Doni  before  the  real  portrait  of 
tliat  lafly,  now  in  the  Pitti  Gallery  was 
discovered.  There  is  great  beauty  in 
this  early  and  delicately  painted  pic- 
ture, and  quite  a  Dutch  attention  to  the 
ininutest  rletails  of  dress  and  ornament, 
&c,  —1 1  *29.  A  Holy  Family,  commonly 
called  J^a  Mfultmna  del  Cardellino  (gold- 
finch), boatitiful  in  composition,  and 
sweet  in  expression.  This  picture  was 
painted  in  Florence  by  Raphael  for  his 
friend  Lorenzo  Nasi,  whose  house  being 
destroyed  by  the  landslip  of  the  Monte 
-U  B.  Giorgio,  the  picture  was  buried 
j^Aha  ruins,  but  was  recovered  and 
^Bllly  ioined.     There  is  an  ancient 

^^this  tucturo,  by  some  considered 
'  hyilaphsydl  himself^  at  Peters- 


hur^  fonnerij  in  tike  gallery  of  tiie 
Marq[iDS  Gampaa  as  Rome. — 1123.  La 
/vr&araM,  a  £esBaIe  portnzt  whidi  bean 
the  date  id  1512.  The  tKAamaa^  ia  r»- 
mavkabiy  wami,  and.  aa  it  rather  diffen 
from  RaphaeTa  aaaal  tone,  acMne  hacre 
attriboted  it  to  S^taatiano  del  Piombo, 
but  without  the  ali^teat  fonwdation. 
There  m  much  doubt  as  to  the  penon 
whom  it  repreaenta.  aome  sappoaiog 
it  to  be  a  certain  Beatrix  of  Ferraxm, 
others  Yittoria  Ci^onna,  whilst  until 
of  late  yean  the  genenUy  received 
opinion  had  been  that  it  was  the  por« 
trait  of  one  of  Ra{Jiaera  fiiToaritaa, 
very  different  frtnn  his  acknowledged 
mistress,  the  Roman  Finrnarina,  whose 
well  authenticated  portrait  ia  preserved 
in  the  Barberini  Gallery  at  Rome.  1131. 
Portrait  of  Pope  Julius  U. :  a  very 
fine  head;  tiie  picture  most  carefdlly 
painted,  the  colouring  rich  and  deep. 
It  is  a  repetition  of  that  in  the  Pttti 
palace  :  at  Florence  no  one  doubts 
that  both  are  originals. — 1127.  St.  John 
preaching  in  the  Desert.  The  authen- 
ticity of  this  picture,  of  which  there 
are  many  repetitions,  has  been  unne- 
cessarily doubted ;  but  its  beauty,  as 
well  as  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
painted  on  canvas,  while  the  othero 
are,  or  were,  on  wood,  prove  this  to 
be  the  celebrated  San  Giovanni  which 
Raphael  painted  for  Cardinal  Colonna, 
and  which  he  gave  to  his  physician, 
Messer  Jacopo,  who  had  cured  him  of 
a  dangerous  illness.  It  has  been  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Medicb  since  1589. — By 
the  side  of  this  picture  hangs,  1125,  a 
Holy  Family,  called  del  Pozzo,  from 
the  well  represented  in  the  foreground, 
attributed  to  Raphael,  but  which,  ac- 
cording to  Passavant,  is  by  some  other 
artist,  perhaps  by  Franciahigio.  The 
great  majority  of  persons,  however, 
capable  of  forming  a  judgment  con- 
sider it  to  have  been  painted  by  Raphael. 
mvan.—im.  The  Venus,  so  called, 
but  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  por- 
trait of  a  mistress  of  one  of  the  Diikes 
of  Urbino.  In  her  rt.  hand  are 
flowers,  at  her  feet  a  little  dog.  1108. 
A  second  Venus,  considered  as  inferior 
to  the  first;  both  were  painted  for 
Francesco  Maria,  Duke  of  Urbino. — 
inc.  Portrait  of  Monsignore    Becca- 
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delli ;  a  fixM^  simple,  expressive  por- 
tnit,  wearing  a  square  cap,  and  holding 
in  his  hand  a  Brief  of  Pope  Julius  III. 
Becoadelli  was  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  and 
tutor  to  the  young  Cardinal  Ferdinando 
de'  Medici.  When  Beocadelli  was  nun- 
cio at  Venice,  in  1552,and  Titian  painted 
this  portrait,  the  latter  was  in  his  75th 
year. 

Pcaa  Ver(meae,—m6,  Holy  Family, 
with  St.  John  and  St.  Catherine. 

Jjmibal  Caraoci, — 1133.  A  Bacchante, 
Pan,  and  Ci^»id:  one  of  his  best  works. 

Bibera,  called  //  8pagmUtto,—l\{)^, 
St.  Jerome. 

flfumjwo.— 1114.  The  Samian  Sibyl, 
noble  in  expression  and-  action.  1137. 
Endymion  Sleeping. 

Fra*  Bartoiommeo  delta  Porta.— 1126, 
1130.  Two  noble  6gures  of  the  Prophets 
laaiahand  Job;  the  latter  holds  a  scroll, 
with  Ecce  Deus  Salvator  meus  upon  it. 

DaiUeleda  ro/^<frra.— 1107.  The  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents;  full  of  figures 
finely  drawn  and  grouped. 

Andrea  del  Sarto. — 1112.  Madonna 
and  Child,  between  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist and  St.  Francis,  called  la  Ma- 
donna di  San  Francesco.  A  very  grand 
picture.  The  Virgin,  in  the  simple 
and  beautiful  character  of  the  head  and 
dress  like  the  Madonna  del  Sacco. 
This  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  many  grand  woiks  of  this  master 
at  Florence,  whose  merits  can  scarcely 
be  appreciated  out  of  his  native  city. 
It  bears  the  painter's  name,  and  the 
date  1517. 

Albert  -Dfirw.— 1141.  Adoration  of 
the  Magi;  the  heads  in  a  grand  style. 

Andrea  Mantegna, — 1  111.  Three  pic- 
tures, forming  a  triptych  :  the  Circum- 
cision, the  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  the 
Resurrection.  The  figures  small,  and 
finely  and  carefully  finished.  Portrait 
of  Elizabeth  Qonzaga  Duchess  of 
Mantua. 

Pietro  Perwgrmo.— 1122.  The  Virgin 
and  Child,  between  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist and  St.  Sebastian;  a  simple  and 
beautiful  composition,  painted  for  the 
ch.  of  S.  Domenico,  at  Fiesole,in  1493. 

B.  Luini, — 11H5.  Herodias  receiving 
the  Head  of  St.  John.  Careful  and 
delicate  in  execution,  and  much  like 
lioonardo  da  Vind, 


Correggio, — 1134.  The  Virgin  kneel- 
ing in  adoration  before  the  Infant,  who 
is  sleeping  on  a  portion  of  her  drapery. 
Given  by  the  Duke  of  Mantua  to 
Cosimo  II.  in  1617.— 1118.  The  Re- 
pose in  Egypt.  The  Virgin  and  Child 
between  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Francis, 
painted  by  Correggio  at  the  age  of  20; 
1132.  Head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in 
the  charger. 

Parmigianino. — 1006.  Holy  Family, 
with  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  the  pro- 
phet Zacharias. 

Omdo. — 1113.  A  Virgin  in  Contem- 
plation, a  half-length  figure. 

Ihmenichino. — 1109.  A  fine  portrait 
of  Cardinal  Agucchia. 

F.  Francia. — 1124.  A  good  portrait 
of  Evangelista  Scappi. 

Vandyke. — Two  fine  portraits:  1128, 
one  of  Chiirles  V.  on  horseback,  armed ; 
over  his  head  an  eagle  holds  a  crown  of 
lam*el:*  1115,  the  other,  a  figure  dressed 
in  black,  with  an  expressive  counte- 
nance, is  called  Qiov.  di  Montfort. — 
Baroccio :  1119.  Portrait  of  Francis  II. 
Duke  of  Urbino. — G  iiUio  Roniano :  1 1 44. 
Virgin  and  Child. —  Orazio  Alfani,  1110. 
A  fine  Virgin  and  Child,  with  St, 
John  and  St.  Elizabeth.— i?MAe/w ;  1 140, 
Hercules  between  Vice  and  Virtue, 
personified  by  Venus  and  Minerva. 
—  Luca  Cranach:  1142,  1138.  Two 
figures  of  Eve  and  Adam,  and,  1 143,  an 
Ecce  Homo. 

In  three  rooms  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Tribune  are  placed  works  of  the 
Tuscan  school.  In  the  first  or  smaller 
of  the  two,  the  pictures  most  deserving 
of  notice  are  the  following: — 

lstRoom(5).— X.rfa  Vinci:  1157.  A 
portrait,  at  one  time  called  that  of 
Raphael.— 1159.  Medusa's  head.  "No- 
thing struck  me  more  than  a  Medusa's 
head  by  L.  da  Vinci.  It  appears  just 
severed  from  the  body  and  cast  on  the 
damp  pavement  of  a  cavern:  a  deadly 
paleness  covers  the  countenance,  and 
the  mouth  exhales  a  pestilential  va- 
pour; the  snakes,  which  fill  almost  the 
whole  picture,  beginning  to  untwist 
their  folds  ;  one  or  two  seemed  already 
crept  away,  and  crawling  up  the  rock, 

♦  This   can  warosS^  \sfe  c«3^«A.  ^  ^tNx^V. 
CJharles  V.  \iav\tvg  A\eaL  Vci  \^^*,  ^\v\\a\.N  «D&y«fc 
was  bom  40  ye«»  alwist^*i^  (>^^«^. 
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in  eompaiiT  with  toadi  and  odier' 
TCDomoai  reptiles." — btekford.  —  Fra 
A^feiico  da  FinrAe:  Time  pictures: 
1162.  PresentAtion  of  the  udaiA  St. 
J<^iii  the  Baptist  to  y^schariss ;  1178. 
Uiarriaf^e  of  the  Virgin ;  1184.  Death 
of  the  Virgin :  intefesting  pictures 
fnll  of  figures.  In  the  last  the  corpse 
of  the  Virgin  is  seen  extended  on  a 
bier:  above  the  body  is  a  glorified 
figure  of  our  Lord  blessing  the  corpee, 
and  holding  a  small  figure,  allegorically 
representing  the  soul  of  the  Virgin, 
in  his  anns.  Jfa^accio:  1167.  An  old 
Man,  painted  with  great  truth. — Cujoli  : 
1 172.  St.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata. 
— Cario  iMAci  .-11 76.  St.  Lucia,  in  a  red 
loaiitle^  with  a  wound  in  her  neck. — 
J^ietro  di  Ommo:  1246.  Perseus  de- 
livering Andromeda. — M.  Albertineiii: 
1183.  The  Dead  Christ  surrounded 
by  the  liurys.—O.  da  ForUormo:  1 198. 
The  Nativity  of  the  Baptist,  painted 
on  the  bottom  of  a  wooden  dish. — 1 220. . 
His  portrait.— ffrorwtwo;  1273,  1272. 
Two  portraits  of  Children,  the  Princess 
Ifary  and  the  Prince  Ferdinando  de' 
Medici,  children  of  Cosimo  L 

In  the  second  and  larger  room  (6) 
are  the  following  pictures: — 

Jacoj/o  da  Empoli. — 1261.  St.  Ives 
reading  the  petitions  of  widows  and 
orphans. 

HodiAfo  del  Ohirlandaio.— 1275.  San 
Zanobio  raising  a  dead  child;  excellent 
in  each  figure,  in  the  grouping,  and  in 
the  fulness  with  which  the  story  is 
told. — ^The  companion  picture,  1277, 
represents  the  Translation  of  the  Body 
of  the  Saint,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
miracle  commemorated  by  the  column 
near  the  Baptistery  f  p.  1 6).  These  two 
inctures  have  great  variety  of  action 
and  power  of  expression,  and  aim  at 
tone  and  colour  quite  Venetian, 

Mariotto  Albertineiii. —\2b%.  The  Vi- 
sitation of  St.  Elizabeth.  The  two  fine 
figures  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Elizabeth 
approach,  in  style,  to  Fra'  Bartolom- 
meo,  with  whom  Albertineiii  was  in 
^|kiife  a  fellow-student  and  a  friend. 
^^Bnre  seen  several  pictures  by  AI- 

^■iliy   but  not  upon  a  scale    to 

Be  with  this  in  any  respect.    It 

^^  largely  of  the  colour  of  the 

e  M  well  M  form,  if  we  except 


the  error,  eommon  to  the  school,  of 
making  cokrar  stronger  in  the  shade 
than  in  the  light.  It  is  exceedingly 
fraught  with  feeing;  the  Virgin  is  tl^ 
personification  of  delicacy,  modesty, 
and  self-poiincsrioii  in  a  fexnale  of  fine 
and  elegant  form  in  figure  and  dra- 
pery.'' ....  Thoe  is  below 
it  a  Predella  of  three  small  pictures 
exhibiting  the  Annunciation ;  the  In£uit 
Christ  lying  on  the  ground,  with  Joseph 
and  Mary  praying  before  him ;  and  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple. 

Andrea  del  8arto.—l'2U.  St.  James 
and  two  Children  in  the  dress  of  Peni- 
tents.— 1147.  His  own  portrait. 

Fontormo. — 1266.  Coramo  il  Veodiio, 
Pater  Patriae  ;  in  the  "  abito  crnle " 
of  a  Florentine  citizen,  &  red  velvet 
vestment  and  berretta.  BefcMne  him  is 
a  laurel  brandling  into  two  stems, 
one  of  which  is  cut  down,  whilst  the 
other  is  flourishing;  alluding  probably 
to  the  fiate  of  his  two  grandsons, 
Giuliano  and  Lorenzo. — 1267.  A  full- 
length  portrait  of  the  same. — 1282.  Jo- 
seph presenting  his  father  to  niaraoh,  a 
long  picture,  containing  many  pleasing 
groups  of  figures,  an  Indian  rhinoceros, 
and  an  octagonal  edifice  in  progress  of 
construction;  and  1249,  Joseph  accused 
by  Potiphar,  and  carried  to  prison. 

Vasari. — 1269.  Lorenzo  de'  Medici. 
Vasari  made  up  the  portrait,  not 
merely  in  countenance,  but  in  cos- 
tume, frx>m  the  best  contemporary 
paintings  and  drawings  he  could  find. 
About  the  figure  are  many  allegorical 
accessories,  of  which  it  might  have 
been  difficult  to  guess  the  meaning, 
had  not  the  interpretation  been  fur- 
nished by  the  artist  himself.  Lorenzo 
is  seated  near  a  species  of  pilaster, 
against  which  is  a  very  grotesque 
head,  representing  (as  Vasari  informs 
us)  Falsehood  biting  her  own  tongue. 
A  Mask  with  a  vase  standing  upon 
its  forehead  still  more  perplexingly 
signifies  Vice  conquered  by  Virtue. 
An  antique  lamp  burning  denotes  the 
illumination  which  Lorenzo's  succes- 
sors received  from  his  virtues. — 1285, 
Portrait  of  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  the 
first  Duke  of  Florence,  is  equally  full 
of  recondite  meanings.  Of  these  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  notice  that  hia 
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■eat  has  three  legs,  as  a  perfect  num- 
ber, each  leg  being  composed  of  three 
Ufins,  whose  anns  are  amputated,  to 
represent  that  the  people  have  neither 
arms  nor  legs.  In  the  centre  will  be 
disoenMd  a  head,  with  bands  issuing 
from  its  mouth,  to  show  how  the  lie- 
public  was  bridled  by  the  strong  castle 
erected  by  the  Medici  (see  Fortezza  dn 
Bono)  ;  and  the  red  drapenr  cast  upon 
the  seat  indicates  the  shedding  of  the 
blood  of  those  who  were  opposed  to 
them.  The  swarthy  complexion,  thick 
lips,  and  black  hair,  testify  the  Moorish 
blood  of  Alessandro's  mother. 

Brcnzino, — 1271.  The  Descent  of  our 
Sayiour  into  Hades;  considered  the 
chef-d^cBuvre  of  Bronzino.  It  originally 
stood  in  the  Zanchini  chapel  at  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce. 

IM  Bartohmmeo, — 1265.  The  Virgin 
and  Child,  on  a  Throne,  surrounded 
by  several  Saints  and  Protectors  of  the 
city  of  Florence.  On  one  side  is  Sta. 
Reparata,  holding  a  palm-branch.  One 
of  the  noblest  designs  of  this  great 
artist.  This  picture,  intended  for  the 
hall  of  the  coimcil  in  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio,  remained  in  this  state  of  car- 
toon at  the  artist's  death. 

LeoHordo  da  Vinci. — 1252.  The  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi,  a  mere  sketch,  very 
interesting,  as  showing  how  this  great 
artist  commenced  his  pictures.  "  The 
board  was  carefully  prepared  with  a 
white  ground,  in  gesso,  or  plaster  of 
Paris,  on  which  the  design  was  freely 
drawn.  It  was  then  passed  over  with 
dark  colours,  thus  acquiring  a  deep 
tone  at  the  commencement.  Some  of 
the  heads  are  made  out  with  great 
character,  but  not  proceeded  far  with. 

Cigoli :  1276.  The  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Stephen. — //  Sodoma:  1279.  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Sebastian;  a  finely  drawn 
and  expressive  figure. — Filippino  Lippi: 
1268.  The  Virgin  entl^roned,  with  4 
Saints  below,  and  2  lovely  Angels 
bearing  a  crown  in  the  air  above  ;  the 
accessory  ornaments  are  very  elaborate 
and  beautiful. — Piero  di  Cosimo :  125<). 
The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. —  Vanni : 
1283.  A  good  Deposition. — Beliverti: 
1274.  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  Wife.— 
//  Volterrano:  1251.  Portrait  of  Fra 
Paolo  Sarpi. — Arte/nisid  Zomi  Gentiles- 


chi:  1258.  Judith  slaying  Holofemes-* 
a  horrid  picture  to  have  been  painted 
byafemale.— -/'i7i)>^nm>Zt/>/H:  1257.  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  a  fine  and  very 
characteristic  specimen,  with  a  great 
number  of  figures,  portraits,  costumes, 
and  an  extensive  landscape  behind. 

In  the  3rd  room  (6')  of  the  Floren- 
tine School,  called  of  the  Antichi 
Maestri,  opening  from  a  comer  of 
the  latter,  are: — Sandro  Botticelli, 
1299,  Seated  figures  of  Force;  and 
lii06,  Aidonio  di  Pollajuolo,  of  Justice. 
— 1301.  3  Saints. — Domenico  Vcn«' 
ziano:  1305.  The  Virgin  enthroned, 
with  Saints. — Sftndro  Botticelli:  1303. 
A  good  Madonna  aud  Child;  1293.  A 
circular  painting  of  tlie  same  subject; 
1288.  Calumny,  an  allegorical  subject, 
as  described  by  Lucian  ;  1286.  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi. — Benozzo  Gozzoli: 
1302.  A  predella  of  3  subjects  :  the 
,  Ecce  Homo,  the  Marriage  of  St.  Car 
I  therine,  and  2  Saints. — Lvca  SujnorelU  : 
I  1 298.  An  iudiflFerent  predella,  with  the 
Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  and  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi. — Francesco  di  Giorgio: 
1304.  a  predella  of  3  subjects  relative  to 
the  life  of  St.  Antony.  —  Pietro  della 
Francesca:  1300.  Two  very  interesting 
portraits  of  Federigo  di  Montefeltro, 
Duke  of  Urbino,  and  Beatrice  Sforza, 
his  wife.— Dom.  del  Ghirlandajo:  1297. 
An  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  dated  1487. 
1295.  — Dom.  del  Ghirlandajo:  1295- 
The  Virgin  enthroned,  with  the  infant 
Saviour,  and  the  archangels  Michael 
and  Raphael  on  each  side,  with  SS. 
Zanobius  and  Justus  kneeling  below;  a 
fine  painting  on  panel,  and  in  tempera. 
Executed  about  1480,  it  long  stood 
in  the  convent  of  la  Calza,  from  the 
inmates  of  which  it  had  been  pur- 
chased by  the  British  Government 
for  the  National  Ghillery;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  refusal  of  the  Tuscan 
authorities  to  permit  its  exportation, 
it  was  removed  here  in  1857.  — 
Bacchiaccia:  1296.  Predella  of  3  sub- 
jects from  the  life  of  Acasius,  a  Roman 
soldier  of  the  time  of  Adrian  :  1.  The 
Victory  of  Adrian  assisted  by  AngeU; 
2.  Acasius,  instructed  by  Angels,  i# 
baptized ;  3.  Acasius  and  hia  coaiJewassoai 
crucified  on  "MloMii^.  X.t«w.\..— Fra  A3w»»t- 
lico  da  Ftesolei  Vi^^.  ^«^*5^  '^^ 
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Peter  preaching,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  and  a  subject  from  the  life  of 
St.  Mark  ;  1290.  The  Coronation  of 
tiie  Virgin,  one  of  the  very  elaborately 
finished  paintings  of  FVa  Angelico; 
the  Virgin  and  Sftyiour  are  surrounded 
by  numerous  Saints  and  Angels,  each 
rendered,  on  a  gold  ground,  with  all  the 
care  of  the  most  minute  miniaturist. — 
Giovanni  da  Milano:  1289.  Ancona  in 
10  compartments  containing  figures  of 
Saints.— Xor.  da  Credi:  1287.  The 
Virgin  before  the  infant  Saviour  and 
St.  John.  —  Filippo  Lippi:  1307.  A 
good  small  Madonna. —  Sandro  Botti- 
celli: 1286.  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 
— Curious  painted  pulpit,  the  subjects 
being  Triumphs  of  Death  and  Love  as 
described  by  Petrarch.  These  paint- 
ings are  attributed  to  //  Bello. 

In  a  room  (7)  which  opens  out  of 
the  S.  side  of  the  Tribune  are  some 
smaller  works  of  the  other  Italian 
schools,  amongst  which  the  following 
may  be  noticed: — 

Albano:  990.  Venus  reposing,  sur- 
rounded by  Cupids,  some  shooting  at 
a  target  in  the  form  of  a  heart  sus- 
pended from  a  tree,  others  making 
arrows;  1094.  Rape  of  Europa;  1022.  St. 
Peter  delivered  by  the  Angel  out  of  Pri- 
son.—1023.  The  Flight  out  of  Egypt. 
— Salvator  Rosa:  1005.  A  sea-piece 
with  rocky  foreground  ;  a  fine  land- 
scape with  a  foreground  of  rocks, 
round  which  a  river  flows. — Cignani: 
1011.  The  Virgin,  with  the  infant  Jesus 
giving  her  a  rosary. — Oitercino:  1040. 
Landscape  with  men  and  women  sing- 
ing.— Dosifo  Dossi:  995.  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents.— i^/im«na ;  1074.  Diana 
bathing. — Oarofalo :  1038.  Annimcia- 
tion. — Andrea  Mantegna :  1074.  Virgin 
and  Child.— CaratJOj^^M);  1031.  The 
Head  of  Medusa. — Mazzolini  da  Ferrara  : 
1034.  The  Circumcision. — Marco  Pal- 
mezzano:  1095.  A  Cruoifiicion. — Par- 
migianino:  1006.  The  same  subject,  very 
characteristic  of  this  master's  style. — 
Garofaloi  1038.  The  Annunciation.  In 
this  room,  upon  a  table  of  oriental  ala- 
MMter,  is  a  small  statue  of  a  sleeping 
Itoid,  considered  to  be  a  work  of  Greek 
future.  His  languid  hands  scarcely 
^■^•i  bunch  of  poppies;  near  him  is 
^hopper,  juBt  yielding  to  his  in- 


fluence. Nothing  can  be  more  jnst 
than  the  expression  of  sleep  in  the 
countenance  of  the  little  divinity. 

Between  the  room  last  described  and 
the  S;  end  of  the  E.  corridor  are  4 
others  whi<^  contain  the  pictures  of  the 
French,  Flemish,  German,  and  Dutch 
schools.  They  are  usually  entered  by 
a  door  which  opens  out  of  the  southern 
or  short  corridor,  and  ^erefore  at  this 
point  the  following  eniuneration  of  the 
principal  pictures  begins.  These  scdiools 
are,  however,  by  no  means  well  repre- 
sented here. 

French  Schools  (9). — ^Two  portraits, 
679, 689,  by  Fabre,  which  are  interesting : 
Alfieri,  and  the  Countess  of  Albany : 
at  the  back  of  the  latter  are  pasted 
Alfieri's  autograph  verses  descriptive 
of  himself,  signed  **  V.  Alfieri  scampato, 
oggi  ha  du'  anni  dai  Gallici  Camefici 
Tiranni,  Firenze,  18  Agosto,  1794."— 
680.  Nic.  Poussin :  Theseus  finding  his 
father^s  sword  at  Trezene. — LargUliere  : 
674.  Portrait  of  Rousseau. — 695.  Phi- 
lippe de  Champagne :  Portrait  of  a  man 
dressed  in  black,  and  (691)  the  Calling 
of  St.  Peter  :  684.  Rigaud,  Portrait  of 
Bossuet.  —  Oagnereaux:  690.  a  lion- 
hunt;  687.  a  Charge  of  Cavalry. — 
Borgognone :  651,  652,  653,  654.  Battle- 
pieces.  C,  Dufresnoy,  694.  Death  of 
Socrates.  —  Janet :  667.  Portrait  of 
Francis  I.  on  horseback. 

Oerman  and  Dutch  Painters. — (8  and 
8')  Denner:  764.  Man  in  a  fur  dreiss  and 
j  cap. — A.  Durer :  111,  Head  of  St.  James, 
in  tempera. — Rvbens:  812.  Venus  and 
I  Adonis. — Claude:  114.  Seaport  at  sun- 
set, very  fine  :  on  the  rt.  is  a  palace 
I  representing  the  Villa  Medici  at  Rome, 
I  — A.  Elzheimer :  111.  10  small  pictures 
I  of  Apostles  and  Saints. — Holbein :  765. 
I  Portrait  of  Richard  Southwell,  Privy 
I  Councillor  to  Henry  VIII.— 799.  id.  of 
Thomas  More..— Pc^«r  Heefs :  Interior 
of  a  Church.— ^-4.  Mignon :  792.  Fruit. 
I  —P.  Neefs:  116.  the  Death  of  Seneca. 
— Holbein  :  784.  Portrait  of  Zwinglius. 
— Hemling:  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
two  angels,  one  playing  a  violin,  the 
I  other  a  harp. — L.  Cranach:  847.  Luther 
I  and  Melanchthon,  and  (845),  John 
i  and  Frederick  Electors  of  Saxony. — 
[Rubens:  842.    Design  for  the   Three 
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Qraeet.  —  795.  Soger  Vanderveyde  : 
1415.  an  Entombment. 

Dutch  and  Fiemish  SchooU  (8").— 
Adr,  V,  (hkuk:  978.  Man  with  a  lantern, 
— Gerard  Dow:  786.  a  Schoolmaster 
teaching  a  little  Oirl  to  read.— 746. 
Paul  Brill:  A  large  landscape.— /?«n- 
hxmdt:  922.  a  Peasant's  Familj.— 
Adr.  V.  der  Werf:  905.  Judgment  of 
Solomon  ;  a  Nativity.  —  Poelenburg  : 
901.  Moses  striking  the  rock. — 904. 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds. — J,  Bms- 
dael:  882.  Land-storm. — Nicolas  Fni- 
fnetUi:  744.  the  Raising  of  Lazarus, 
and  2  other  sacred  subjects,  the  figures 
in  all  quaint  and  grotesque  (1461). 

At  the  E.  end  of  the  short,  or  S.  cor- 
ridor, is  the  Cabinet  of  Oems  (10).  Lo- 
renEO  de'  Medici  took  peculiar  pleastire 
in  this  branch  of  art,  both  in  collecting 
ancient  specimens  and  in  encouraging 
living  artists.  Of  these,  the  most  emi- 
nent was  Oiovanni,  sumamed  *'delleCor- 
niole,"  from  the  cornelian  upon  which 
he  most  frequently  exercised  his  skill. 
Many  specimens  of  his  workmanship, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  contemporaries, 
are  to  be  found  in  this  collection.  Seve- 
ral of  these  cinquecento  productions 
have  been  mistaken  for  antiques.  The 
apartment  in  which  these  gems  are 
luspt  has  much  beauty.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  four  fine  columns  of  ala- 
baster and  four  of  verd' -antique,  and 
the  gems  are  contained  in  six  presses, 
or  cabinets,  each  with  a  number.  Here 
are  a  series  of  busts,  worked  out  of 
gems ;  amethysts,  chalcedonies,  and  tur- 
quoises.*— Savonarola,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion describing  him  as  a  prophet  and  a 
martyr,  by  Oiovanni  delle  Cornicle,  and 
of  exceedingly  fine  workmanship. — The 
Triumph  of  Cosimo  I.  after  the  siege 
of  Siena,  a  splendid  cameo  by  Dominico 
Bomrmo. — A  Minerva,  or  at  least  an 
armed  female  figure,  supposed  to  be 
Etruscan;  upon  the  back  is  engraved 
"  Christus  vincit,  Christus  regnat, 
Christus  imperat:"  it  was  probably 
employed  as  an  amulet  in  the  middle 
ages. — Cupid  riding  upon  a  Lion,  by 

*  Many  of  the  Antfqne  Gemi  (cameos  and 
intaglios)  formerly  here  have  been  removed  to 
Room  20  b ;  whilst  some  very  fine  specimens 
attributed  to  Cellini  were  carried  off  by  robbers 
in  Dea  1860. 


the  Greek  artist  Protarcus ;  the  letters 
badly  cut  in  relief. — Theano,  the  wife 
of  Antenor  and  priestess  of  Minerva, 
delivering  the  Palladium,  a  remarkable 
cameo. — ^A  great  number  of  vases  of 
agate,  jasper,  sardonyx,  lapis-lazuli, 
and  other  pietre  dure.  A  few  of  the 
more  important  works  may  be  more 
particularly  pointed  out : — ^In  Cabinet 
I.,  to  the  rt.  on  entering,  a  vase  cut 
out  of  a  block  of  lapis-lazuli,  nearly  14 
inches  in  diameter.  Two  bas-reliefs  in 
gold,  bv  Gio,  Bologna. — Cabinet  II.  A 
vase  of  sardonyx,  with  the  name  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  engraved  on  it. — 
A  casket  of  rock  crystal,  on  which  are 
admirably  engraved  the  events  of  the 
Passion  of  our  Saviour,  in  24  compart- 
ments, executed  for  Clement  VII.  by 
Valeria  Bello,  called  U  Vicentino,  the 
best  artist  of  his  day  (1532)  in  works 
of  this  kind.  The  artist's  daughter 
assisted  him  in  this  exquisite  work, 
which  was  sent  as  a  present  from  the 
Pope  to  Francis  I.,  on  the  marriage  of 
his  niece  Catherine  de'  Medici  with 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards 
Henry  II. — A  species  of  shrine,  con- 
taining the  portrait  of  Cosimo  I.,  made 
up  of  enamel  and  precious  stones. — A 
tazza  of  lapis-lazuli,  with  handles  of 
gold,  enamelled  and  moutited  with  dia- 
monds ;  a  cup  of  rock  crystal  with  a 
cover  of  gold  enamelled,  both  attri- 
buted to  Benvennto  Cellini. — Three  fine 
chasings  in  gold,  by  Qio.  di  Bologna. — 
Cabinet  V.  A  bas-relief  in  gold,  repre- 
senting the  Piazza  della  Signoria.  Oio. 
Bologna. — Two  beautiful  small  statues, 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

Out  of  the  western  Corridor  open  all 
the  following  rooms : — 

Etruscan  Mmeum  (15,  16). — The  col- 
lection of  Etruscan  vases  and  sepul- 
chral urns  has  been  recently  removed 
into  rooms  opening  into  the  covered 
gallery  leading  from  the  Gallery  to 
the  Pitti  Palace  ;  the  entrance  is  by  a 
door  next  to  the  Corridor  of  Tuscan 
Sculpture,  by  a  flight  of  steps  (14). 
In  the  first  room  are  arranged  the 
painted  vases,  amongst  which  the  most 
remarkable  is  a  beautiful  one  found  a 
few  years  since  in  a  tomb  at  Dc\l<i.\«c»Ri, 
in  the  Ya\  d©  CViVwv^*,  Vt  ^a  ^^^^w^^ 
with  painting,  xft^Tea^TiJ<i«i^  ^^  ^2^^^*''' 
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of  the  Calydonum  Boar;  the  return  of 
the  expedition  after  the  sUying  of  the 
Minotaur  in  Crete,  and  the  rejoicings 
on  the  occasion;  the  Combats  of  the 
Centaurs;  the  Funeral  of  Patroclus; 
the  Death  of  Troilus,  &c.;  with  the 
names  of  all  the  personages  in  very 
ancient  Greek  charactecs,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  artists  Ergntinus  and 
Clesias,  who  painted  it.  When  found 
it  was  in  fragments,  some  of  which 
are  still  wanting.  It  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  interesting  Etruscan  vases 
in  existence.  Under  it,  and  on  the 
same  stand,  are  several  beautiful 
vases  and  a  remarkable  Etruscan 
patera.  A  large  vase,  found  also  at 
Dolciano,  in  the  form  of  a  modem 
wine-cooler,  i.  e,  having  an  attached 
vase  within,  the  intermediate  space 
being  evidently  intended  to  contain  a 
cooling  liquid.  A  very  beautiful  drink 
ing-cup,  in  the  form  of  a  horse's  head, 
was  found  with  it. 

In  the  second  room  is  the  collection 
of  black  vases,  the  most  important  of 
which  were  found  about  Chiusi,  Cetona^ 
and  in  the  Necropolis  of  Sarteano. 
Many  of  these  vases  are  of  very  elegant 
form,  and  some  are  covered  with  low- 
reliefs.  This  description  of  ancient 
ware  is  principally  found  in  those  parts 
of  Central  Etruria  bordering  on  the  Val 
de  Chiana.  A  flight  of  steps  leads 
from  the  second  room  to  a  long  corri- 
dor (17)  which  opens  into  the  covered 
gallery  over  the  Ponte  Vecchio.  On  each 
side  of  this  corridor  have  been  arranged 
a  numerous  series  of  Etruscan  cinerary 
urns  bolow,  and  above  an  interesting 
collection  of  portraits  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  House  of  Medici,  which 
were  formerly  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
beginning  with  the  father  of  Cosimo 
Pater  Patrise,  and  ending  with  the  last 
Grand  Duke  Gian  Gastone  :  most  of 
them  are  copied  from  better  paintings. 
There  are  also  some  paintings  which 
formed  the  doors  of  presses,  by  Santi 
di  Tito  and  others  of  his  school.  The 
litruscan  urns  are,  for  the  most  part, 
hm  Chiusi  and  Volterra;  one,  re- 
^knting  in  bas-relief  Pylades  and 
^■M,  18  of  good  Greek  sculpture. 
W  are  numerous  specimens  of  the 
wouImt  almost  to  Chiusi^  con- 


sisting of  an  oblong  oval  vase  in  terra- 
cotta, the  cover  being  formed  of  a 
human  head,  which  may  be  supposed 
to  be  the  portrait  of  the  person  whose 
ashes  it  contained.  There  is  an  inter- 
esting series  of  ^e  earliest  hut-form 
cinerary  urns,  and  a  large  collection  of 
tiles  with  Etruscan  inscriptions. 

On  the  gallery  crossing  the  bridge 
are  several  paintings  roughly  executed, 
and  destined  for  festivals  during  the 
1 7th  century;  and  a  portrait  of  Crom- 
well, which  formerly  stood  in  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio:  it  is  well  painted, 
and  bears  the  date  1654. 

Venetian  School  (12).— A  large  door 
out  of  the  western  corridor  opens  into 
two  rooms,  in  which  are  contained 
pictures  of  the  Venetian  School.  The 
finest  of  these  are.  in  the  first  room 
— Giorgione,  571.  Portrait  of  G^eral 
G^ttamelata,  attended  by  his  page. 
It  could  not,  by  the  dates,  have  been 
painted  from  the  life,  and  it  is  dam- 
aged, but  interesting  as  a  portrait  of  a 
man  so  celebrated  in  history. — Titian, 
576.  Portrait  of  the  sculptor  Sansovino, 
in  black,  the  right  hand  resting  on  a 
marble  head ;  a  Madonna  with  the  In- 
fant, and  St.  John. — Morone,  580.  an  old 
man,  and  584.  a  fine  full-length  por- 
trait (1563),  the  arm  extended  over  a 
burning  urn. — Qio,  Bellini,  581.  dead 
Christ,  in  chiaroscuro. — Morone,  a  fine 
Portrait  in  a  Spanish  dress,  called  by 
some,  but  erroneously,  St.  Ignatius. — 
TlMoretto,  590.  Venus  and  her  Nymphs 
weeping  for  Adonis. — Bassano,  593.  his 
own  Family:  a  large  party,  all  en- 
gaged in  playing  on  various  instru- 
ments, and  singing.  Titian  and  his 
wife  are  introduced  in  the  back- 
ground.— Paul  Veronese,  594.  Esther 
before  Ahasuerus,  a  rich  and  grand 
pictiure,  full  of  fine  figiu-es. — Tinto- 
retto,  599.  Portrait  of  the  Venetian 
admiral  Venierio,  in  armour,  with  his 
right  hand  on  his  helmet. — Titinn,  597 
and  605.  Francesco  Maria  della  Re- 
vere, Duke  of  Urbino,  and  Eleanor  his 
wife,  two  noble  portraits. — ^Between 
are,  600  to  603,  four  heads,  one  by  Paul 
Veronese,  one  by  P.  Bordone,  onehj Tib, 
Tinelli,  and  another  by  Campagnola. — 
Cima  da  Conegliano :  582.  a  Holy  Family. 
— Paul  Veronese:  587.  Martyrdom  of 
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St  JoBtina.—  Titian :  626.  the  Flora,  ' 
a  portrait  of  a  lady  with  bright  auburn  I 
hair  and  fiedr  complexion,  and  flowers 
in  her  left  hand.      588.  Virgin   and 
Child  surrounded  by  Seraphim. — 7i»* 
toretto :  595.  Chriat  entering  JeniHalem. 

In  the  second  room  are — Jac.  Jiassano, 
610.  Two  Dogs.— 7\'/tan,  609.  Sketch 
for  the  Battle  of  Cadore,  one  of  the 
pictures  destroyed  in  the  fire  at  tlio 
l>oge's  palace ;  618.  the  Virgin,  Inftuit 
Clmst,  and  St.  Anthony ;  6 1 4.  Giovanni 
de*  Medici  delle  Bande  Nere,  father  of 
Cosimo  I. ,  painted  after  his  death.  The 
countenance  is  marked  by  severity, 
extreme  sagacity,  and  acuteness.  The 
helmet  and  cuirass  shine  as  if  re- 
flecting the  light  of  the  sun.  — 
Jacopo  Palma,  623.  id.  —  BcnifaziOf 
628.  the  Last  Supper.— (7io.  Suwlil}, 
645.  the  Transfiguration. — Tintoretto , 
617.  the  Marriage  at  Cana. — PordeiioHc, 
616.  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. — Morune, 
642.  Portrait  of  A.  Panetra,  an  old  man 
seated,  with  a  book  in  his  hand. — ^Sebas- 
tiano  del  Piomho,  627.  a  warrior;  a  bay- 
tree  by  his  side. — Morone,  629.  Portrait, 
having  a  book  in  front. — Giorgione,  62 1 . 
Moses  proving  the  burning  coals  and 
the  gold;  6'M).  Judgment  of  Solomon. 
— II  Moretto,  639.  Man  playing  on  a 
guitar. — P.  Veronese,  636.  Crucifixion. 
—Tintoretto,  638.  fine  Porti-ait  of  the 
sculptor  Sansovino  in  his  old  age,  a 
pompass  in  his  hand. — Oiorgione,  622. 
Portrait  of  a  Knight  of  Malta,  holding 
a  chaplet. — P,Bordone,  613.  Portrait  of 
a  man  in  black,  with  red  hair. —  Titian, 
648.  Catherine  Comaro,  Queen  of 
Cyprus,  in  a  full  Greek  dress,  a  gemmed 
crown  upon  her  auburn  hair;  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  wheel,  the  instrument 
of  martyrdom  of  her  patron  saint. 

Portraits  of  Painters  (18,  19) :  most  of 
them  are  autograph,  or  painted  by  the 
artists  themselves.  As  the  names  are 
affixed  to  each  it  will  be  useless  to 
give  the  numbers.  The  collection  was 
begun  by  the  Cardinal  Leopoldo  de' 
Medici,  and  has  been  continued  to 
the  present  time.  Amongst  the  most 
striking  are  the  following: — Raphael. 
A  beautiful  young  head.  This  very 
remarkable  painting  was  executed  in 
1506,  when  he  was  about  23  years  old, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  he  left  it  with 


his  relations  at  Urbino.  The  hair  is 
chestnut-brown,  and  the  eyes  dark.  M. 
Von  Kumohr,  who  has  written  very 
learnedly  on  the  subject  of  Italian  art, 
says,  that  the  hair  tras  flaxen  and  the 
eves  \tere  blue,  but  that  they  have 
changed  colour  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing been  repainted.  Passavant  denies 
the  fact,  and  the  Italian  artists  laugh 
at  the  pedantic  theory  of  the  learned 
professor. — Qinlio  koinamK  A  striking 
portrait  on  paper,  in  black  and  rod 
chalks. — Mitsacrio.  Head  like  those  in 
his  frescoes,  both  in  costume  and  cha- 
racter.— G.  Bellini.  Small,  with  a  large 
red  coif. — L.  da  Vinci,  Exceedingly 
grand,  and  esteemed  one  of  his  best 
and  most  carefully  painted  works. 
—M,  Angelo.  In  a  flowered  dressing- 
gown  ;  but  not  supposed  to  have  been 
painted  by  himself. — Titum,  T'intoretio, 
and  Bassano.  All  fine  portraits  of  old 
men. — And,  del  Sarto,  Executed  just 
before  his  death,  at  42  years  old.— 
Pietro  Penujino.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable in  the  collection  for  its  exe- 
cution, character,  look  of  bonhomie, 
and  good-humoured  expression.— P^rr- 
migianino. — Guido.  A  Flemish -looking 
head,  in  a  large  round  hat. — Guercino, 
Honestly  showing  his  own  squint, 
whence  his  nick-name  ;  well  executed. 
—  Domenichino. — The  Caracci,  Five 
portraits,  three  of  Annibale,  —  Van-- 
dyke. — Rembrandt,  Two  portraits,  one 
very  old,  the  face  mapped  over  with 
wrinkles ;  the  other  middle-aged. — 
G^ard  Do^p,  A  beautifully -finished 
picture.  The  artist,  with  a  hat  on, 
and  holding  a  skull  in  one  hand,  is 
looking  out  of  a  window:  the  accesso- 
ries beautifully  painted. — Quintin  Mat- 
sj/s  and  his  Wife :  the  latter  behind  that 
of  the  painter  himself.  Interesting  in 
costume,  and  pleasing  in  expression. — 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  In  an  immense  wig 
and  full  dress. — Alessnndro  A llori.  Very 
good;  so  also  Cristoforo  AlloH,  In 
different  styles,  but  all  very  good, 
are  Mieris,  Antonio  More,  Gerard'fon, 
Honthorst,  and  AU)ert  Diirer,  The 
English  painters  are  represented  by 
Jacob  More,  Reynolds,  Northcote,  Jlav 
land,  Brockedon,  and  Hayter,  One  oC 
the  last  portraita  ^\wi'a^  \v«t^  Sa^  "Om^ 
of  the  Florentvn©  ^muXay  'Bwd.nwdmSCu 
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To  the  centre  of  the  large  room  is ' 
tbecelebraterl  Kedicean  Vase,  foand  in  ' 
the  Villa  Ad  nana  near  'nyoli,  and  on  ' 
which  is  tcnlptnred  the  Sacrifice  of! 
Iphigenia;  and  in  a  niche  is  placed  the  I 
statue  of  Cardinal  de*  Medici,  the  | 
founder  of  the  collection.  | 

If  all  of  Imcripiioru  (20).— These, 
which  are  numerous,  were  arranged  in 
classes  by  Lansd.  They  are,  of  course, 
more  intended  for  study  than  for 
hasty  inspection.  Kany  statues  and 
sculptures  are  placed  round  the  room. 
The  most  striking  are  the  following: — 

2^>4.  A  Priestess,  fully  draped;  the 
head  and  left  hand  are  modem. — Bac- 
chus leaning  on  Ampelos,  a  duplicate  of 
a  group  at  Home. — 26.J.  A  very  fine  Mer- 
cury.— 2«6.  Venus  Urania,  half  draped: 
the  remains  of  colouring  may  yet  be 
seen  in  the  hair  and  head-dress. — 265. 
Venus  Genitrix  or  Euterpe:  a  fine  sta- 
tue.— In  the  middle  of  the  room  and 
under  the  group  of  Bacchus  and  Am- 
pelos is  the,  2G2,  Pompa  Isiaca,  a 
pHeudo-E^yptian  altar,  in  red  granite, 
""of  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Here  are 
also  Homo  curious  small  cinerary  urns ; 
and  several  ntatues  and  busts :  among 
the  latter  there  is  an  interesting  one 
of  Plato.  Inserted  in  the  wall  are,  282, 
an  alto-relievo  of  the  Emperor  Oallie- 
nus  going  to  the  chace ;  and  opposite, 
29 1,  a  large  bas-relief,  representing,  ac- 
cording to  Qori,  Eai;th,  Air,  and  Water, 
personified  by  three  female  figures. 

I  full  of  the  Hermaphrodite  (20  a).    300 . 
^  The  statue  from  which  this  hall  de- 
rived its  name  is  lying  upon  a  lion's 
skin.     The   legs   have   been  skilfully 
restored.     The  ancient  portion  is  very 
fine.     The  position  is  the  same  as  in  the 
more  colobrntod  statues  in  the  Louvre 
and  the  Villa  Horghese.—SOS.  Gany- 
niodo;  a  torso  converted  into  a  verv 
beautiful  entirety  by  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini: head,  Hrms,  foot,  and  the  eagle,  are 
from  his  ohiHol,'and  of  exquisite  beauty. 
— 310.  The  Infant  Hercules  strangling 
the  serpents. — A  fi^agment  of  a  beauti- 
t\\\  statue,  in  Parian  marble,  of  Bacchus, 
or  A  Faun,  wearing  a  goat-skin. — 307.  A 
friagmont  of  a  torso  In  green  basalt. — 
no,  Stat\te  in  Parian  marble  of  the 
■IasIus  of  Death,  the  torso  and  head 
vesmoleat — 323.  Cupid  and  Psyche. 


*'  The  group  of  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
interesting  from  the  beauty  of  youth- 
ful male  and  female  forms  smd  haimony 
of  lines,  is  an  allegory  of  the  Pythago- 
rean philosophy,  representing  the  imion 
of  desire  and  the  soul."  Fiaxman, 
— 315.  Fine  torso  of  a  young  Hercules 
or  Faun ;  considered  by  some  as  not 
inferior  to  the  BelvedOTe  Torso. 

Bfists. — 322.Rmtu8.  Left  unfinished 
by  Michael  Angelo;  but  wonderfully 
effective.     Beneath  it  is  engraved  : — 

"  Dam  Bmti  efBs^iem  acnlptorde  marmorediicit, 
In  mentem  iceleris  venit,  et  abstinait." 

To  this  Lord  Sandwich  replied : — 

**  Brutam  efTeeiffet  Kulptor,  sed  mente  recoisat 
Tanta  Tiri  virtoa,  sistit,  et  obatapuit." 

Above,  fixed  against  the  wall,  is(335) 
a  mask,  the  head  of  a  satyr,  the  first 
production  of  Michael  Angelo,  at  the 
age  of  15  years. — 318.  A  fine  colossal 
head  of  Alexander  the  Great,  "  casting 
up  his  face  to  heaven  with  a  noble  air  of 
grief  or  discontentedness  in  his  looks," 
called  Alexander  dying.  Alfieri  wrote 
a  fine  sonnet  on  it. — 314.  A  colossal 
head  of  Juno. — 316.  A  colossal  bust  of 
Antinous. — 334.  An  alto-rilievo  repre- 
senting a  wearied  traveller  reposing. 

Gems,  Ivories,  Majolica,  Miniatures 
(20  b). — Opening  from  the  Hall  of  the 
Hermaphrodite  is  a  small  room,  in 
which  has  been  recently  placed  an  inte- 
resting collection  of  miscellaneous  ob- 
jects. Admission  will  be  granted  on  ap- 
plication by  one  of  the  Custodes.  The 
smaller  Antique  Gems,  Intaglios,  Ca- 
meos, &c.,  formerly  in  the  Director's 
room,  are  now  exhibited  here,  as  well 
as  an  unique  series  of  54  magnificent 
specimens  of  Majolica^  most  of  which 
were  inherited  by  the  Medicis  from  the 
Dukes  of  Urbino:  they  were  manufac- 
tured at  that  town  and  Castel  Diu>ante, 
by  the  first  artists  of  the  1 6th  cent. : 
those  representing  Raphael's  Incendio 
del  Borgo  by  Orazio  Fbntana,  and  the 
Martyrdom  of  Sta.  Cecilia  by  Nicola  d* 
Urbino  fl527),  are  among  the  most  re- 
markable. A  large  number  of  mediaeval 
and  modem  Sculptures  in  Ivory ;  a 
series  of  small  portraits  of  the  Medicis, 
painted  by  Bromino  and  his  pupils; 
a  few  early  Christian  glasses;  some 
elaborate  speoimens  of  wood-oarving; 
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fix  magnificent  Niellofl,  by  Ifato  Kni- 
guerra,  intended  for  altar  Paxes  to  be 
bussed  by  the  Caithful,  one  of  which, 
repreaenting  the  Coronation  of  the 
Yiisin,  ia  perhaps  the  finest  specimen 
in  wis  branch  of  art  ever  executed,  8co. 
The  seriea  of  ancient  gems  is  veiy  exten- 
sive, nearly  4000  in  all  ;  to  enable  the 
visitor  to  study  them  with  greater  ad- 
vantage, oasts  of  the  Intaglios  exhibited 
are  placed  in  drawers  beneath.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  Cameos,  for  its  size 
and  fine  material,  represents  Antoninus 
Pius  sacrificing  at  the  altar  of  Hope. 

Ball  of  Baroccio  (21).  158.  UrominOy 
1 158.  Deposition  ^m  the  Cross.--  2 10. 
Velazquez,  Philip  lY .  of  Spain  on  horse- 
back; said  to  be  the  likeness  sent  to 
Pietit)  Tacca,  from  which  he  executed 
at  Florence  the  statue  in  bronze,  for- 
merly in  the  Buen  Itetiro,  but  since 
1844  in  the  Plaza  del  Oriente  at  Madrid. 
— Baroccio,  169.  The  Viigin  interceding 
with  Christ,  a  picture  ctdled  the  ''  Ma- 
donna del  Popolo." — Ales,  AUori,  193. 
Qiuliano  de*  Medici,  Duke  of  Nemours, 
a  copy  from  Raphael;  and,  179,  Mar- 
riage of  Caoa. — Bubens,  180.  Portrait 
of  Helena  Forman,  his  second  wife  ; 
in  her  left  hand  is  a  string  of  pearls. 
116.  A  picture  of  Bacchus  surrounded 
by  Nymphs. — Subttifmanns,  187.  Por- 
trait of  Galileo.— CaWo  Dolce,  186. 
Mary  Magdalen.  —  Sasaoferrato,  191. 
the  Virgin  of  Sorrows. —  Vandt/ke,  196. 
Portrait  of  Margaret  of  Lorraine. — 
Babens,  197.  Portrait  of  Elizabeth 
Brandt,  *hiB  first  wife;  in  her  right 
hand  is  a  book.— Po;'6ms,  164.  Por- 
trait of  the  sculptor  Froncavilla.— 
—Carlo  Dolce,  207.  The  portrait  of 
Felicia,  second  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold,  dated  1675;  she  is  represented 
as  Qalla  Pladdia,  placing  the  crucifix 
on  a  pedestal  occupied  bv  a  Pagan  idol. 
—Handhorst,  190.  The  Infant  Saviour 
in  the  Manger. — Ann,  Caracci,  170. 
Portrait  of  a  Carthusian  Monk.  — 
222.  Cigoli,  St.  Francis.— (7ur/o  Dolce, 
165.  S.  Clovis  of  Toulouse,  with  the 
Virgin,  and  the  Beata  Solomea  above. — 
Salaino,  211.  The  Infant  St.  John,  with 
the  Virgin  and  St.  Anna,  in  the  style 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. — Giuliano  Ba- 
giardini,  220.  a  good  Madonna,  in  the 
style  of  F.  Francia. 

Cent  1^—1864, 


In  this  room  are  three  tables  of  Flo- 
rentine Mosaic.  Tlie  finest  is  tlie  octa- 
gonal one  in  tlie  centre.  It  is  the 
richest  work  uf  the  kind  ever  made.  It 
was  begun  in  1613,  fi'oui  the  designs  of 
Ligozzi  and  Poccetti^  and  occupied  22 
workmen  during  25  years,  being  com- 
pleted in  1 638.    It  cost  40, 0(  )0  sei^uins. 

JLtllvfNwbe  (22).— Tlie  fine  figures  of 
Niobe  and  her  children  were  discovered 
near  the  Poi^ta  S.  Paolo  at  Rome  some 
time  previous  to  1583.  Mr.  Cockerell 
has  shown  that  they  most  probably 
were  originally  arranged  on  the  tym 
panum  of  a  temple :  a  drawing  to 
illustrate  this  view  will  be  found 
sujipended  on  one  of  the  walls.  By 
some  they  have  been  supposed  to  be 
the  identical  statues  by  Sco|>as,  which 
Pliny  describes.  They  were  deposited 
in  the  Villa  Medici,  and  brought  to 
Florence  in  1775.  The  saloon  in 
which  they  are  placed  is  a  fine  apart- 
ment, erected  by  the  Qrand  Duke 
I^opold  in  1779,  but  it  is  not  well 
lighted  for  sculptm*e,  nor  are  the 
statues  well  arranged,  and  the  effect  of 
the  group  is  injured  by  the  figures 
being  thus  scattered.  They  are  16  in 
number,  not  all  of  equal  merit;  Niobe 
is  the  finest;  the  daughter  on  her  1.  and 
the  dying  son,  opposite  the  entrance, 
are  the  next  in  merit.  The  dying  son 
should  be  placed  next  to  the  daughter 
who  is  on  the  rt.  of  Niobe,  and  who  is 
looking  at  him.  One,  the  second  to 
the  1.  on  entering,  has  by  some  been 
supposed  not  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  group  of  Niobe's  children,  but  to 
be  a  Psyche.  Forsyth  says, — '*  I  saw 
nothing  here  so  grand  as  the  group 
of  Niobe  ;  if  statues  which  are  now 
disjointed  and  placed  equidistantly 
roimd  a  room,  may  be  so  called.  Niobe 
herself,  clasped  by  the  arm  of  her 
terrified  child,  is  certainly  a  group;  and 
whether  the  head  be  original  or  not, 
the  contrast  of  passion,  of  beauty,  and 
even  of  dress,  is  admirable.  The  dress 
of  the  other  daughters  appears  too  thin, 
too  meretricious,  for  dying  princesses. 
Some  of  the  sons  exert  too  much  atti- 
tude. Like  gladiators,  they  seem  taught 
to  die  picturesquely,  and  to  this  thea- 
trical exertion  we  ma.^ ,  ^xW^^,  Sxa\fvs^A 
the  want  oi  oaaft  «a.^  oi  >\\i^NxS»iws\x 
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which  the  critics  condemn   in   their 
tormn" — Ff^rsyWs  Ttnly,  p.  42. 

Among  the  pictures  in  this  room 
are — Sneyders,  142.  a  Boar  Hunt.  — 
lOtf^eru,  146.  Henry  IV.  at  the  Battle 
of  Ivry;  147.  Entry  of  Henry  IV. 
into  Paris  after  the  Battle  of  Ivry. — 
Lely,  144.  Portraits  of  Prince  Ru- 
pert, and  143,  of  General  Monk.  148, 
152,  \oH.  Four  pictures  by  Handhorst 
(Oherardtj  delle  Notti). 

OAinet  of  Ancient  Bronzes  (24). — 
Containing  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  Etruscan  art;  in  the  outer  room  (a), 
amongst  others  (427),  the  Chimera 
discovered  at  Arezzo  in  1559,  and  in 
the  highest  state  of  preservation ;  the 
tail,  or  serpent,  alone  is  modem.  The 
fragments  of  the  original  tail  -which 
were  foimd  with  the  statue  have  been 
lost.  The  goat's  head  is  represented 
as  dying  ;  the  lion's  head  showing 
fierceness  and  vigour. 
"  A  mingleil  monster  of  no  mortal  kind  ; 

IMiinaa.  draf^on's  flery  tail  was  spread ; 

A  float's  ron^h  body  l>ore  a  lion's  head : 

Her  pitchy  nostrils  flaky  flames  expire; 

Her  gaping^  throat  emits  infernal  fire." 
Pope's  Homer:  Iliad. 

The  workmanship  shows  that  it  is 
not  of  a  very  remote  period ;  but  the 
entire  similarity  of  the  figure  to  the 
Chimera  as  represented  upon  the  gold 
medals  of  Siplmos,  proves  that  the 
artist  strictly  adhered  to  his  mytholo- 
gical archetype,  although  he  improved 
its  stylo.  On  the  right  fore-paw  is  an  in- 
HcriiJtion  in  Etruscan  characters.  423. 
A  robed  figure,  in  the  act  of  speaking, 
dlHCovonjd  at  Sanguinetto,  near  the 
lake  of  ThniHimono,  supposed  to  re- 
proHont  one  of  the  Lucumons,  or  elec- 
tive nilors  of  the  Etruscan  state.  An 
inscription  upon  the  border  of  the  robe, 
fiH  faj'  OS  it  can  be  interpreted,  gives 
the  name  of  MotoUo.  425.  Minerva, 
fimnd  also  at  Arezzo  :  very  beautiful, 
an<l  curie niH  for  its  costume.  It  has 
been  dainagod  by  fire.  426.  The  Head 
of  n  Horso,  of  the  best  period  of  art; 
it  was  discovered  at  Civita  Vecchia, 
an<l  stood  formoi'ly  in  the  Riccardi  pa- 
loi^o  on  a  fountain,  the  water  being 
ma<l«  to  issue  from  the  nostrils ;  it  was 
removed  hero,  at  Oanova's  suggos- 
*i(m.  In  the  centre  of  the  inner  room 
b)etnD(l3 ;— 424.   A  statue  of  a  Young 


;  3fan  found  near  Pesaro,  in  1530, 
:  known  by  the  name  of  the  Idolino, 
i  Xo  statue  in  the  collection  has  ex- 
)  cited  more  antiquarian  controversy. 
Some  call  it  Mercury,  Apollo,  or  the 
Genius  of  Pesaro.  Others  suppose  it  is 
a  Bacchus ;  fragments  of  a  vine-stem,  as 
is  said,  being  found  near  it :  Bembo  en- 
graved  upon  the  pedestal — "Ut  potui 
hue  veni,  Delphisetfratrerelicto;"  "an 
inscription,"  says  Addison,  "which  I 
must  confess  I  do  not  know  what  to  make 
of."  The  pedestal  on  which  it  stands, 
attributed  erroneously  to  Ghiberti,  re- 
presents Ariadne  on  her  car  drawn  by 
tigers,  and  a  Bacchanalian  Sacrifice. 
On  the  sides  of  this  room  are  glass 
presses  containing  statuettes  of  Roman 
divinities,  one  of  the  finest  being  a 
small  Jupiter  Serapis;  several  of  Ve- 
nus and  Mars,  one  of  which,  Etrus- 
can, was  discovered  at  Volterra  in 
1830;  of  Bacchus,  Satyrs,  Fauns, 
Hercules,  amongst  which  a  very  hand- 
some group  of  Leucothea  suckling  the 
infant  Bacchus  ;  a  miscellaneous  series 
of  bronze  figures ;  in  one  is  suspended 
an  eagle  of  the  24th  Roman  legion, 
the  number  being  engraved  on  one 
of  the  wings — a  very  interesting  relic : 
different  utensils  connected  with  sacred 
rites,  strigils,  mirrors,  &c.,  and  a  fine 
series  of  bronze  lamps  and  candelabra  ; 
Roman  and  Greek  arms  and  helmets, 
on  one  of  which,  found  near  the  site 
of  Cannes,  in  Apulia,  is  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Punic  inscription ;  spear- 
heads, fibulae,  ocreae,  weights,  mea- 
sures, bakers'  and  tile-makers*  stamps, 
bronze  vases  and  utensils,  Roman, 
Greek,  and  Etruscan;  some  curiosities 
of  the  early  Christian  and  mediseval 
periods,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
being  an  ivory  diptych  of  Basilius, 
consul  A.D.  542.  ifhis  is  a  curious 
relic,  for  in  Basilius  the  last  shadow 
of  the  consular  dignity  expired.  Some 
wood-carvings  of  crosses  and  reliquia- 
ries  ;  a  small  ivory  statue  of  St.  tfohn 
the  Baptist ;  several  diptychs,  &c. 

Cabinet  of  Modem  Bronzes  (25). — 
390.  The  Mercury  of  Giovanni  di 
Bologna, — "His  famous  bronze  statue 
of  Mercury  is  conceived  in  the  true 
spirit  of  poetry,  and  is  deservedly 
admired   as    one   of  the  finest   pro- 
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dnotions  of  modem  art.  The  form 
U  Iight»  and  the  action  graceful." — 
W€8tmaooitJMn,—d>^^,  Bmtemto Cellini: 
The  bust  of  Coeizno  I.,  considered  by 
the  artist  himuMlf  aa  one  of  hia  fiuent 
worka;  and,  400,  two  amall  modeltf  of 
hia  Perseua,  one  in  wax,  the  other 
in  bnmae.  —  395.  Ohiberti:  the  urn 
which  contained  the  relics  of  the 
martyra  Probua,  Hyaointhus,  and  Ne- 
meaiuB,  formeriy  in  the  church  of  the 
Angeli. — 390.  The  trial  piece,  executed 
whan  he  was  20  years  old,  representing 
the  Saorifioe  of  Abraham,  which  ob- 
tained for  him  the  order  for  the  gates 
of  the  Bapiiatery. — 392.  Brunellesco :  his 
trial  pieoe,  when  competing  for  the 
same  work,  and  which  he  did  not 
obtain. — 896.  Donatello:  a  beautiful  sta- 
tue,  apparently  allegorical,  of  a  winged 
child. — 395.  David  as  Conqueror  of 
Goliath.  Thia  fine  statue  is  historical. 
It  Btood  originally  in  the  cortile  of 
the  Kedici  palace;  but  when  Cosimo 
was  exiled  in  1433,  it  was  seiised  by 
the  Signoria,  and  placed  in  the  Palazzo 
Yecohio. — 397.  Andrea  Verocohio:  ano- 
ther David.  It  is  rather  emaciated. 
There  are  alao  here  many  copies  in 
bronae  of  celebrated  specimens  of 
ancient  sculpture. 

Orufinal'JOrawiitga  of  the  .Old  Musters 
and  Ewjrtninga  (26),— A  suite  of  three 
rooms  have  been  added  to  the  gallery 
of  the  Uffisi,  containing  these  valu- 
able collections ;  they  are  situated 
over  the  Loggia  of  Orgagna,  and  are 
entered  from  the  extreme  end  of 
the  W.  corridor.  The  series  of  original 
drawings  by  the  great  Italian  mastera 
is  very  extensive,  commencing  with 
Oiotto  down  to  the  present  time,  and 
numbering  upwards  of  28,000.  The 
portfolios  containing  those  of  Fi-a 
Angelico,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo, 
&c.,  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 
A  selection  of  the  most  remarkable 
are  hung  in  frames  round  the  walls; 
the  others  may  be  seen  on  making  a 
written  application  to  the  Director  of 
the  Gkdlery.  In  the  first  room  are 
exposed  the  drawings  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  14th  and  15th  cen- 
turies, including  specimens  by  the 
OaddiSf  Fra  Angelico,  Peasalino,  Ghibertif 
Oaudenzio  Ferrari,  the  Lippis,  Benozzo 


Gozzoli,  MantcijiM^  Simdi-o  Botticelli,  &c. 
The  dniwingH  in  the  second  room  em- 
brace many  fine  specimens  by  both  the 
(Jhirlamliijos,  rertiijino,  Leonardo  iki  Vinci, 
Fra  Bartolotnnuo,  and  especially  by 
Baphaei:  amongst  which  will  be  par- 
ticularly woiiihy  of  notice  tliose  of  the 
fresco,  in  the  libi'ory  of  the  cathedral 
at  Sienna,  representing  the  Journey  of 
Cardinal  Picculumiui  to  the  Council 
of  Basil;  of  the  Deposition,  in  the 
Borghese  Gallery  at  Rome;  and  of  the 
St.  Juhn  in  the  Desert,  in  this  galleiy. 
The  other  drawings  in  thid  second 
apartment  include  works  of  (Jiulio 
Boinano,  JPierino  del    Vaja,  Daniolv  da 

Volterra,  GuidOf  Guvrcino,  JJonieni- 
chino,  Sodotna,  Bcccajinmet  &c.  The 
most  important  dmwings  in  the  third 
room  are  the  sketches  by  Michel  Amjeio. 
There  are  also  numerous  examples  by 

Titian,  Oioryione,  Giov.  Bellini,  B.  Mon- 
ta(/n<i,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Tintoretto,  the 
Caracci,  Barmitjianino,  Satvator  Bona, 
Claude,  Albert  Durer,  Bubens;  and  in 
the  centre,  in  gliiss  coses,  some  of 
the  finest  drawings  of  the  old  mas- 
ters for  decorative  art ;  amongst  which 
are  specimens  by  Fieri fw  del  Voija, 
Giuo,  (T  Udine,  BiUdassare  Feruzzi,  Fonr 
tormo,  Salviati,  Cellini,  Fellegrino  Te" 
biddi,  Vasari,  S.  Moaca,  Filippino  Lippi, 
&c., — a  most  interesting  series  for  de- 
coratoi-s  of  interiors,  sculptors  on  wood, 
and  architects.  Photogitiphic  copies 
of  the  principal  drawings  of  the  col- 
lection have  been  made  by  Alinori, 
and  may  be  procured  at  Bardi's  and 
Qoodban's  print-shops.  The  series  of 
En^jravin-js  iu  not  less  rich  in  the  works 
of  the  great  artists. 

Medals. — This  very  valuable  collec- 
tion, which  is  kept  in  the  director's 
apartment  (28),  opening  out  of  the 
corridor  of  Tuscan  mediseval  sculpture 
(13),  was  in  great  measure  formed  in 
the  time  of  Ferdinand  II.  by  an  Eng- 
lish Koman  Catholic  ecclesiastic,  the 
Kev.  Peter  Fitton,  a  man  of  rare  learn- 
ing, not  only  in  numismatics,  but  in 
other  branches  of  archosology,  who 
quitted  England  during  the  Protecto- 
rate. It  has  received  re|)eated  addi- 
tions in  every  class  since  his  time. 
Both  the  ancient  aud  t\ift  ixtfA««x  wivM^^ 
and  medaVa  w»  ^iVaaao^  wiCQrcv&si%  \ 
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eoQoirics,  andclironologieallramiiged, 
witiwyot  refermw  cither  to  mecai  or 
sue.  The  Imperial  medals,  extend- 
ing to  Constantine  P^Jaeologns,  are 
remarkabl  J  fine,  and  amotmt  to  about 
IKXX^.  Perhape,  however,  the  most  in- 
teresting portion  to  a  foreigner  are  the 
more  modem  Italian  coins  and  medals, 
which  are  nrel j  foond  to  any  extent 
out  of  Italr.  The  laigest  proportion 
of  the  medals  of  Vittorio  Pisano  and 
his  school  are  hi^y  inter^ting,  not 
merely  as  works  of  art,  but  on  account 
of  the  portraits  which  they  exhibit, 
and  the  events  which  they  comme- 
morate. The  series  of  c<Hns  of  the 
mediaeval  and  modem  Italian  states  is 
the  most  complete  in  existence,  and  has 
been  continued  to  the  present  time. 
That  of  the  gold  florin  of  Florence  is 
peculiarly  so ;  it  commences  from  1252, ' 
and  is  the  earliest  specimen  of  gold . 
coinage  in  Western  Europe.  The' 
name  of  Fiorino (Florin)  is  derived  from  \ 
the  Fiore  or  flower  of  the  giglio  or  Iris  •. 
impressed  upon  it.  | 

Cameos  and  Intaglios. — These  are  both  ; 
antique  and  modem,  and  amount  to| 
above  4000.   Many  are  equally  remark- ! 
a1>le  for  the  extreme  beauty  of  the! 
workmanship  and  for  the  fineness  of! 
the  material ;  the  larger  specimens  are ' 
placed  in  the  Mfinet  of  Gems  (10),  the 
f mailer  and  more  select  in  the  newly 
fonnerl   cabinet   (20  6),   and    the  re- 
mainder in  the  Director's  private  room 
(W).    To  examine  in  detail  the  col- 
lections of  comn  and  smaller  gems  will 
re^juire  a  stKscial  permission  from  the 
T)ir«ct*»r,  wliich  will  never  be  refused 
to  {Mffsous  interested  in  these  branches 
of  art. 

The  Pitti  Palace. 

Palnxto  /'t«i.— This  splendid  palace, 
11  till  1  r«MMmtly  the  residence  of  the  sove- 
rnign,  was  commenced  by  Luca  Pitti, 
the  fonnidable  opponent  of  the  Medici 
family,  and  who,  at  one  period,  en- 
'  y«di - 


the  greatest  popularity.  This  he 
lte<l  by  his  plots  against  Pietro  de' 
iol  in   1400.    Most  of  those  who 

ipated  with  him  in  the  conspiracy 
or  were  banished.— "Luca,  though 
jpttd  from  the  fate  of  the  other 


leaders  of  the  frckioiiy  experienced  a 
panishment  of  a  more  gallmg  and  dis- 
graceful kind.  From  the  hi^  estima- 
don  in  whidi  he  had  been  bdSore  held, 
he  fell  into  the  fewest  state  <rf  degrada- 
tion. The  paogrcea  of  his  magnifieent 
palace  was  stof^ed;  the  populace,  who 
had  fonneriy  vied  with  eadi  other  in 
giving  him  assistance,  refosed  any 
longer  to  labour  few  him.  Many  opu- 
lent citizens  who  had  oontribated  eoetly 
articles  and  materials  demanded  them 
back,  alleging  that  they  were  only  lent. 
The  remainder  of  his  days  was  paasedin  i 
obscurity  and  neglect,  but  the  extensive  ' 
mansion  which  his  pride  had  planned 
still  remains  to  give  eelebriiy  to  his 
name.".— -^^oeooe. 

Aoccn-ding  to  popular  tradition,  this 
palace  was  intended  by  Pitti  to  sur- 
pass that  of  the  Strosris,  which  Pitti 
boasted  might  stand  within  his  eourt- 
yard.  BnmdUtchi  was  employed  to 
give  the  designs,  about  1435,  and  he 
carried  up  the  building  to  the  windows 
of  the  second  story.  It  remained  some 
time  in  an  unfinished  state,  in  which 
it  was  sold  in  1559,  by  Luca,  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  founder,  to  Eleonora, 
wife  of  Cosimo  I.,  who  purchased  the 
neighbouring  ground,  and  laid  out  on 
it  the  Boboli  gardens.  It  was  con- 
tinued afterwards  by  Bcariohmmeo  Am- 
manati,  who  added  the  wings  and 
finished  the  splendid  court. 

In  this  court  is  a  somewhat  odd 
assemblage  of  sculpture.  In  the  grotto 
under  the  fountain  is  a  statue  of  Moses, 
made  up  from  an  ancient  torso,  by  Cor- 
radif  surrounded  by  allegorical  statues 
of  Legislation,  Charity,  Authority,  and 
Zeal.  At  the  side  of  the  grotto  are  Her- 
cules and  AntsBus  (the  former  a  copy  of 
the  Famese  Hercules),  and  Ajax;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  N.  corridor,  a  basso- 
rilievo,  in  black  marble,  of  the  mule, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  was  to 
commemorate  Luca  Pitti's  gratitude  for 
the  good  service  it  performed  in  con- 
veying materials  for  his  palace. 

The  chief  attraction  of  the  palace 
is  the  collection  of  pictures,  which, 
formed  somewhat  later  than  the  Uffizi 
Oalieria,  has  become  the  finest  of  the 
two.  The  principal  part  of  the  col- 
lections  of   Cardinals  Leopoldo    and 
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de'  Medid  were  deposited  also 
Ferdinand  II.  made  many  im- 
fc  additions  to  it,  by  purchasing 
it  paintings  then  existing  in  the 
I  churches.  The  number  exceeds 
none  are  bad,  and  they  are,  for 
igt  part,  seen  to  great  advantage, 
gallery,  which  is  on  the  first 
Ib  open  daily  from  9  to  8,  on 
j%  from  10  to  3,  and  on  Mondays 
12  to  3,  except  on  the  great 
I  festivals.  No  fees  are  expected 
I  keepers,  and  the  rooms  are  not 
noBt  comfortably  but  magnifi- 
fitted  up  with  diairs  and  otto- 
and  well  heated  m  winter;  each 


room  contains  several  hand  catalogues 

of  the  pictures  in  it,  in  Italian  and 

French,   and  a  good  detailed  one  is 

sold  at  the  galleiT*.     The  entrance  is 

by  a  door  in  the  low  wing  on  the 

northern  or  l.-hand  side  of  the  piazza. 

In  the  anteroom  are  a  fine  antique 

basin  in  red  Egyptian  porphyry,  and  a 

I  handsome  Sevres  vase.    No  difficulties 

\  are  raised,  if  permission  be  sought  to 

copy  the  paintings.     It  is  obtained  by 

I  a  written  application  to  the  Director. 

The  gallery  consists  of  a  series  of 
'  splendid  apartments,  the  ceiling  ot 
I  the  first  five  oi  wliAciii^cr^  ^wmXA^Nsi. 
i  fresco   by   Pietro    da    GortonrwJ.,  ^fiowsX* 
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1640.  Each  of  these  is  denominated 
from  the  planet,  which,  according  to 
the  fancy  of  liiichel  Angelo  Buona- 
rotti  (the  nephew  of  the  great  artist 
of  the  same  name),  was  to  denote  one 
of  the  virtues  or  excellences  of  Cosimo 
I.  The  allegories  are  exoeedingly  forced, 
but  the  general  effect  is  very  rich. 
The  door  now  giving  access  to  the 
gallery  opens  into  the  Hall  of  the 
Iliad;  but,  as  the  numbers  on  the  pic- 
tures commence  from  the  room  where 
formerly  the  visitor  entered  by  the 
great  staircase  of  the  palace,  we  shall 
follow  that  order  in  our  review  of  them. 
Hall  of  Venus  (7  of  plan),  so  called  by 
the  rule  of  contrary,  the  allegory  being 
the  triumph  of  Reason  over  Pleasure. 
Minerva  rescues  from  Venus  a  youth, 
under  the  figure  of  Cosimo  I.,  and  con- 
ducts him  to  Hercules. — 1  and  20,  Al^ 
hertDurer,  more  probably  Luca  Cranach, 
Adam  and  Eve. — 2,  Saivator  JHosa,  an 
allegorical  painting,  representing  False- 
hood by  a  man  holding  a  mask, — 3, 
Tintoretto,  Cupid,  born  of  Venus  and 
Vulcan :  "  The  colour  is  more  vivid  and 
clear,  more  like  flesh  than  Titian's, 
with  all  the  peculiar  brilliancy  of  Tin- 
toretto in  his  best  time."  —  T,  P,  — 
4  and  15,  Saivator  Rosa,  Coast  Views  : 
both  of  these  fine  pictures  are  of 
an  unusual  size,  and  in  a  peculiarly 
bright  style. — 9  and  14,  Rubens,  two 
noble  Liuidscapes.-^llj  Bassano,  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine,  being 
a  modification  of  the  same  subject 
in  our  National  Gallery.  — 13,  C 
Rosselli,  Triumph  of  David. — 16,  Rem- 
brandt, Portrait  of  an  old  Man. — 17,  Ti- 
tian, Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  and,  18, 
Portrait  of  a  Lady  in  a  rich  dress,  called 
the  "  Bella  di  Tiziano."— 19, -SJoa^wo/^fo, 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew. — 22, 
Beliverti,  Marsyas. — 26,  Feti,  Parable  of 
the  Lost  Piece  of  Money. — 27,  Cigoli, 
St.  Peter  walking  on  the  Waters. 
Hall  of  Apollo  (6).— The  tutelary  Deity 
of  Poetry  and  the  Fine  Arts  receives 
Cosimo,  guided  by  Virtue  and  Glory. 
This  ceiling,  being  left  unfinished  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  wag  completed  by 
Ciro  Ferri,  Some  of  the  finest  pictures 
are : — 36,  0.  da  Carpi,  Portrait  of  Arch- 
biabop  BMrtolini  /Saiinibeni ;  38,  Palma 
F4fooAtb,  the  Supper  at  Emmaus;  39, 


Bronzino,  a  Holy  Family ;  40,  MuRiixo, 
Virgin  and  Child;  41,  Cristoforo 
Allori,  the  Hospitality  of  St.  Ju- 
lian; 42,  Perugino,  a  Magdalen;  43, 
Oiacomo  Francia,  a  good  Portrait ; 
46,  Cigoli,  St.  fVancis  in  meditation; 
49,  T.  Titi,  Portrait  of  Prince  Leo- 
pold, afterwards  Cardinal  de'  Medici, 
as  a  child;  50,  Ouercino,  St.  Peter 
resuscitating  Tabitlia;  51,  Cigoli,  a 
fine  Deposition;  52,  Pordenone,  a  Holy 
Family  ;  54,  Titian,  Portrait  of  Pie- 
tro Aretino;  55,  Baroccio,  Portrait  of 
Prince  Frederick  d'Urbino  when  a  child ; 
56,  Mwrillo,  Virgin  and  Child ;  57,  Gitilio 
Romano,  a  copy  of  Raphaers  Ma- 
donna della  Lucertola,  now  at  Madrid; 
58,  And.  del  Sarto,  a  beautiful 
Deposition,  the  Magdalene  clasping 
her  hands  in  agony  ;  60^  ^mbrandt^ 
Portrait  of  himself;  59  and  61,  Ra- 
phael, two  Portraits  ;  one  of  Mad- 
dalena ;  the  other  of  her  husband, 
Angelo  Doni,  RaphaeFs  friend,  and 
painted  when  Raphael  was  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  These  paintings  con- 
tinued in  the  possession  of  the  Doni 
family  till  1758,  and  afterwards  passed 
by  inheritance  to  the  Marquis  de  Ville- 
neuve,  at  Avignon,  who,  in  1826,  sent 
them  to  Florence  for  sale.  They  were 
purchased  by  the  Grand  Duke  for  the 
sum  of  5000scudi;  and  are  justly  reck- 
oned amongst  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  the  gallery.  They  have  been  very 
carefully  and  honestly  treated,  and 
have  suffered  less  from  cleaning  than 
almost  any  of  the  other  of  the  paint- 
ings by  Raphael.  The  portrait  of 
Angelo  Doni  is,  perhaps,  unrivalled 
for  the  expression  and  intelligence 
of  the  countenance. — 63,  A,  del  Sarto, 
Virgin  and  Child. — 63,  Raphael,  Leo 
X.,  WITH  TWO  Cardinals;  one  his 
nephew,  Giulio  de'  Medici,  afterwards 
Clement  VII.;  the  other,  da*  Rossi. 
This  picture,  one  of  Raphaers  finest 
works,  has  been  admirably  engraved 
by  the  late  Professor  Jesi, — 64,  Fra 
Bartolommeo,  a  Deposition  ;  65,  TiiUo* 
retto,  a  fine  noale  Portrait;  66,  Andrea  del 
SartOy  his  own  Portrait;  67,  TUian,  a 
Magdalen. 

Ifall  of  Mars  (5). — The  paintings  on 
the  ceiling  are  allosive  to  the  snceesses 
of  Coaimo  Vn'srar.  lAsan^o.^'^^ears  as  the 
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Beitroyer :  confiued  Battles  by  Sea 
and  Luid;  Yiotory  followed  by  Peace 
•ad  Abundanoe.  In  this  room  are — 
76,  Vcmderwerff  Portrait  of  our  Great 
Dnkfi  of  Harlborough  ;  78,  Guido,  St. 
Fdler ;  79,  Kaphasl  the  celebrated 
Hadomna  della  Seooiola.  The 
sweeteBt*of  all  his  Bfadonnas,  if  not  the 
gnuidest.  Nature,  unsophisticated  na- 
ture, reigns  triumphant  through  this 
work,  kighly  sought  for,  highly  felt, 
uid  most  agreeably  rendered.  80, 
TUicm,  Portrait  of  Yesalius,  the  cele- 
Wated  anatomist;  81,  Andrea  delSarto, 
one  of  his  finest  Holy  Families ;  82, 
Vandyke,  the  Portrait  of  Cardinal 
BentiYodio;  83,  Titian,  Portrait  of 
Alvise  Comaro;  84,  Palma  Vecchio,  a 
Holy  Family;  85,  Rubens,  his  own 
Portrait  with  that  of  his  Brother,  and 
iba  two  Philosophers,  Lipsius  and  Qro- 
tina,  very  fine;  86,  Rubens,  "  Les  Suites 
da  U  Guerre  ;"  87  and  88,  Andrea  del. 
Barto,  subjects  from  the  history  of 
Joseph  and  his  Brethren;  89,  Paris 
fordone,  the  Flight  mto  Egypt;  90,  €i- 
goli,  an  Eooe  Homo,  one  of  his  finest 
wo^;  92,  Titian,  a  Portrait  of  a  Man, 
name  unknown;  94>  Raphael,  a  Holy 
IVimily,  <called  the  Madonna  dell'  Im* 
pannata,  injured  by  cleaning  and  re- 
touching. It  derives  its  name  from  the 
window  ctfpi^r  in  the  background;  96, 
Cristoforo  Allori,  Judith  with  the  Head 
of  Holofsmes,  a  masterpiece  of  colour- 
ing; 97,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  an  indifferent 
Annunciation;  Ouercino,  St.  Sebastian; 
100,  Ouido,  Rebecca  at  the  Well;  102, 
B,  Jjumi,  a  Magdalene;  104,  Luca  Gior- 
dano, the  Conception.  There  is  a  beau- 
tiful table  of  Barga  jasper  in  this 
room. 

BcUl  of  JupUer  (4\ — Hercules  and 
Fortune  leading  Cosmio  into  the  pre- 
sence  of  Jupiter.  Here  are: — 111, 
ScUvcdor  Rosa,  the  Conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line ;  1 1 2,  Borgognone,  fine  Battle-piece ; 
113,  Michael  Anoelo,  the  Tubee 
Fateb  ;  Anch'ea  del  Sarto,  118,  his  own 
and  his  Wife's  Portraits ;  123,  the  Vir- 
gin in  Glory,  with  five  saints  below  ; 
124,  the  Annunciation ;  122,  Garofalo, 
the  Sibyl  announcing  to  Augustus  the 
Advent  of  Christ;  125,  Fra'  Babto- 
zx>mmeo  di  St.  Maboo.  The  figure  of 
9t.  Mark  is  a  very  extraordinaiy  pro- 


duction, exhibiting  a  greatness  and 
grandeur  of  stylo  with  much  simplicity. 
129,  Mazzolino  da  Ferrara,  the  Woman 
taken  in  Adultery;  131,  r<>i^<;rt'/^o,afine 
Portrait  of  Yincenzo  Zeuo  ;  133,  Salwi- 
tor  Rosa,  one  of  his  finest  Battle-pieces; 
134,  I*aul  Veronese,  the  Mark's  at  our 
Saviour's  Tomb  ;  140,  L.  da  Vinci,  a 
Portrait  of  a  Lady  holding  a  book, 
most  beautifully  executed.  This  lovely 
figure,  known  as  the  Momica  di  Leo- 
mirdo,  was  long  in  possession  of  the 
Nicohni  family,  from  whom  it  was 
purchased  for  the  Gallery  by  Leopold 
II.  141,  Rubens,  Nymphs  assailed  by 
Satyrs  —  a  large  and  disagreeably 
treated  subject. 

Hall  of  Saturn  (3),  to  whom  Cosimo, 
now  in  mature  age,  is  conducted  by  Mars 
and  Prudence,  to  receive  the  crown 
offered  by  Glory  and  Eteniity.  149, 
Pontonno,  Portrait  of  Ippolito  de*  Me- 
dici; 150,  Vandyke,  2  Portraits  of  our 
Charles  I.  and  of  Queen  Henrietta  Claris. 
151,  Raphael,  Pope  Julius  II.  A 
poi*trait  so  different  in  the  character 
of  its  execution  from  that  of  Leo  X., 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  one  can  con- 
ceive the  same  man  could  paint  both. 
Equally  strong  in  character,  as  to  po- 
sition and  aspect,  fuller  in  line,  richer 
in  colour,  more  free  in  execution,  and, 
in  short,  more  like  to  nature.  The 
Julius  of  the  Uffizi  Gkdlery  differs 
from  this,  and  corresponds  more  with 
the  others.  It  has  not  the  air  of  a 
copy;  its  beard  is  rendered,  like  that 
in  our  National  Gallery,  in  straight 
lines.   1 52,  Schiavone,  the  Death  of  Abel ; 

156,  Guercino,  the  Virgin  and  Child; 

157,  Lorenzo  Lotto,  Three  Ages  of 
Man;  158,  Raphael,  Cardinal  Bib- 
biena:  character  is  strongly  marked. 
There  is  a  duplicate  of  this  portrait  at 
Madrid;  159,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  the  Re- 
surrection with  the  four  Evangelists; 

1 63,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  the  Annunciation ; 

164,  Peruoino,  the  Deposition  or 
Entombment,  one  of  his  finest  com- 
positions; 165,  Raphael,  the  Ma- 
donna PEL  Baldacchino;  the  Virgin 
and  Child  enthroned,  with  four  Fathers 
of  the  Church  ;  166,  Annibale  Caracci, 
the  head  of  an  old  man,  not  quite  fin- 
ished ;  167,  QivJLio  E<ynuMivo,  Kv^^^saft. 
the  Muses-,  ni,  10LA^BASi.,^o^^wa^^'^ 
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Tommaso  Fedra  Inghirami.  He  is  re- 
presented as  secretajty  to  the  conclave 
in  which  Pope  Leo  X .  was  elected.  172, 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  Disputation  on 
THE  Trinity,  represented  by  4  fine 
figures  of  SS.  Benedict,  Lawrence,  Do- 
minick,  and  Francis.  174,  Raphael, 
THE  Vision  of  Ezekiel.  "A sublime 
and  beautiful  little  picture."  Smallness 
of  dimensions  is  not  accompanied  by 
smallness  of  treatment.  Minute  imita- 
tion is  not  found  in  this  picture,  diminu- 
tive as  it  is." — East  lake,  176,  Domenichi" 
no,  The  Magdalene;  179,  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo,  the  Martyrdom  of  Sta.  Agata. 
Hall  of  the  Iliad  (2).-— The  ceiling 
painted  by  SabatelH,  about  20  years  ago : 
in  the  lunettes  the  artist  has  united  his 
allegories  to  the  Homeric  poem.  184, 
And.  del  Sarto,  Portrait  of  himself;  of 
which  there  is  a  duplicate  in  the  Uffizi, 
not  so  rich  as  this.  185,  Giorgione,  a 
Concert  of  three  figures;"^  188,  Salvator 
Rosa,  Portrait  of  himself ;  191  and  225, 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  two  pictures  of 
the- Assumption,  placed  opposite  to 
each  other.  In  the  first  of  these  fine 
paintings  he  has  introduced  his  own 
portrait,  as  well  as  that  of  the  donor, 
in  the  foreground.  In  the  second  is 
also  the  portrait  of  the  donor,  a 
bishop.  In  both  the  grouping  is  the 
same.  According  to  a  tradition,  after  he 
had  begun  the  first,  the  panel  cracked ; 
and  he  was  so  much  disheartened,  that 
he  abandoned  the  work,  leaving  it  un- 
finished, and  began  and  completed  the 
second.  192,  Scipione  Gaetano,  Portrait 
of  Mary  de'  Medici,  Queen  of  France ; 
200,  Titian,  a  fine  full-length  portrait 
of  Philip  II.  of  Spain;  201,  Portrait 
of  Cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  as  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Pope's  Hungarian 
legion;  206,  Angiolo  Bronzino,  Portrait 
of  Francis  I.  de*  Medici;  207,  L,  da 
Vinci,  Portrait  of  a  Jeweller;  208, 
Fra  Bartolommeo,  the  Virgin  En- 
throned, a  magnificent  composition; 
212,  Bronzino,  Portrait  of  Cosimo  I.; 
217,  Carlo  Dolce,  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist; 218,  Salvator  Rosa,  a  Warrior; 
219,  Perugim,  the  Virgin  and  St.  John 
in  adoration  of  the  infant  Saviour;  227, 
Carlo  Dolce,  Sta.  Martha  ;  230,  Parmi- 
gianino.  The  Madonna  del  Collo  lungo 
Js  the  very  exceaa  of  style  in  grace 


of  composition  even  to  afiectation  ; 
231,  Lanfranco,  an  Assumption  ;  233, 
Pontormo,  St.  Anthony ;  234,  Gtier' 
cino,  Susanna  and  the  Elders;  235, 
Rubens,  a  Holy  Family.  The  marble 
group  in  the  centre  of  this  room  is  a 
good  work  by  Bariolini, 

The  Stvfa  (8),  an  elegant  cabinet;  the 
waJls  painted  by  Pietro  da  Coriona, 
with  allegories  allusive  to  the  four  ages 
of  man,  and  the  four  ages  of  the  world. 
The  vaulting  is  by  Rossellino — Virtues 
and  Fame.  In  tlus  chamber  are  two 
bronze  statues  of  Cain  and  Abel,  by 
Dupr^,  and  a  column  of  the  rare  variety 
of  black  Egyptian  porphyry. 

Hall  of  the  Education  of  Jxtpiter  (9), 
painted  by  Catani. — The  pictures  here 
are  not  in  general  first  rate,  and  seve- 
ral are  by  unknown  artists  ;  amongst 
those  called  anonymous  in  the  catalogue 
is,  however,  an  excellent  one,  245, 
which  some  attribute  to  Raphael,  It 
is  the  portrait  of  a  lady  with  a  veil 
on  the  head,  somewhat  in  the  Genoese 
fashion.  There  is  a  repetition  of  it 
at  Naples,  with  the  attributes  of  St. 
Catherine,  and  the  same  original  seems 
to  have  sat  for  several  of  his  Madonnas. 
253,  Velasqitez,  Equestrian  portrait  of 
Philip  II.  ;j  256,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  a 
Holy  Family;  266,  Raphael,  the  Virgin 
and  Child.  This  lovely  picture,  known 
as  the  Madonna  del  Gran  Duca,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  late  Sovereign,  has  been 
removed  here  from  the  private  apart- 
ments in  the  Pitti  Palace.  270,  Carlo 
Dolce,  St.  Andrew  kneeling  before  the 
cross  upon  which  he  is  to  sufibr  martyr- 
dom ;  considered  as  one  of  the  chefs- 
d'oeuvre  of  this  master.  277  and  279, 
Bronzino,  two  small  portraits;  one  of 
Lucretia,  the  other  of  Qarsda  de'  Me- 
dici, as  children. 

Hall  of  Ulysses  (11),  painted  by  Mar- 
tellini.  Ulysses  returning  to  his  home 
in  Ithaca;  allusive  to  the  restoration 
of  the  late  Grand  Duke  Ferd.  III.  to  his 
dominions. — 295,  Carlo  Dolce,  or  his 
school,  St.  Lucia:  pleasing,  though  not 
first-rate.— 297,  P,  Bordone,  Pope  Paul 
III.— Salvator  Rosa,  306,  312,  two  good 
Landscapes. — 307,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  a 
Holy  FamUy.— 326,  Temptation  of  St. 
Antony.— 313,  Tir^oretto,  Madonna  and 
ChUd.— 311,    Titian  (f).    Portrait   of 
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Cluurles  V.  — 324,  Rubena,  Portrait  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  There  are 
■everal  imall  pictures  of  doubtful 
origin  in  thiB  room. — 307,  And,  del 
Sario,  the  Kadonim  and  Saints.— 318,  > 
Lanfremoo,  the  EcBtasy  of  St.  Margai'et  I 
of  Cortona  upon  the  Apparition  of' 
the  Saviour.— 320,  Ag.  Cantcn,  a  good  | 
Landscape  with  Figures. — 321,  Carlo' 
Dolce,  an  Dcce  Homo.  I 

If  all  of  Prometheus  (12),  paintetl  by  Cu- 
ligrym.    Amongst  the  pictures  here  are  • 
some    by  Florentine  masters,  Filipj}o 
lAppi,  Lorenzo diCredi,  &c.,  which  are  in- ' 
teresting. — 837,  Sc,  Gaetano,  Ferdinand 
Lde' Medici;  338,  FraFilippoLippi,  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  the  Nativity  in 
the  oaokground  ;  341,  Pinturicchio,  the 
Epiphany;  353,  Sandro  Botticelli,  a  Por- 1 
trait  of  ''  La  bella  Simonetta,"  the  mis- 1 
tress  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  and  whose 
untimely  death  is  lamented  in  the  verses  ! 
of  Puld  and  Politian;  347  and  317,1 


F.  Lippi,  2  Holy  Families ;  363,  Ga 
falo,  a  Holy  Family;  373,   Fra  Awjc- ' 
lioo  da  Fieaole,  the  Yiigin  and  Child,  be- 
tween Saints  of  the  Order  of  St.  Do- 
minick;  377,  Fra  BartolommeOj  an  Ecce  . 
Homo,  in  fresco ;  379,  Pontormo,  the  | 
Adoration  of  the  Magi;  384,  S.  Polln-  * 
jwh,  St.  Sebastian;  388,  F,  Lippi,  the  ' 
Death  of  Lucretia.     In  the  centre  of 
this  room  is  a  fine  table   of  Floren- 1 
tine  mosaic,   executed  of   late  years  I 
at  the  Grand  Ducal  manufactory ;  it  | 
Mraa  to  have  figured  at  our  Great  Ex-  j 
hibition  of  1851,  but  was  kept  back  | 
for  some  unexplained  reason :  it  is  in- ! 
ferior  to  the  works  of  a  more  ancient  j 
date  from  the  same  school,  although 
it  is  said  to  have  cost  as   much   as  ^ 
40,000/.  sterling,  and  14  years'  labour. 
The  bronze  pedestal  on  which  it  stands 
was  modelled  by  Dupr€.     The  room 
called  the  Gallery  of  Pocetti  (13),  and 
painted   by    him  with    various   alle- 
gories, opens  out  of  the  Hall  of  Prome- 
theus.—487,  Doseo  Dossi,  Flight  into 
Egypt. — 488,   Tiarinif  Adam  and  Eve 
weeping    for   the  Death    of   Abel. — 
489,  Riminaldi,  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
CeoUia :  a  good  specimen  of  a  some- 
what rare  master. — 490,  Guercino,  St. 
Sebastian.— 492,  A,  Allori,  Portrait  of 
Card.  Ferd.  de  Medici.— 495,    Titian, 
Portrait  of  TomasoMosti.   In  the  ctotre 
of  iihiB  room  ia  a  £ne  table  of  mala- 


I  chite,  mounted  on  a  handsome  gilt 
I  bronze  {MMlostal ;  and  a  colossal  bust  of 
|. Napoleon  by  Canova,  bequeathed  by 
the  father  of  the  present  Emperor  of 
the  French  to  the  Grand  Duke.  The 
numerous  miniatui'es  on  the  walls 
were  collected  by  Cardinal  I./eopoldo 
de*  Medici.  A  corri<lor  leatls  from  the 
Hall  of  Prometheus  to  the  following 
ajmrtments  :  on  each  side  are  presses 
filled  with  objects  of  verth,  miniatures, 
ivories,  &c.,  and  on  the  walln  some  good 
si)ecimenR  of  Florentine  mosaic  work, 
representing  interiors  with  groups  of 
figures,  the  Pantheon  at  Home,  and  a 
pretty,  small  painting  (Mwriage  of  St. 
Catherine),  in  a  good  style  of  the  15th 
centy.,  &c. 

l/nll  of  Justice  (14),  by  Fedi.—3d2, 
Carlo  J)olce,  a  lloval  Saint,  called  both 
St.  Louis  King  of  France,  and  St.  Cas- 
simir  l*i*ince  of  Poland. — 393,  Vasari, 
Tlie  Temptation  of  St.  Jerome.— 396, 
Oif)vimni  da  San  Giovanni,  a  Virgin  and 
Child.— 397,  Carlo  Dolce,  St.  John.— 
401,  Suittennans,  a  good  portrait  of  Pan- 
dulfo  Hioasoli. — 405,  Ponifazio  Pcmbo, 
the  young  Christ  disputing  with  the 
Doctors.  —  408,  Oliver  Cromwell,  by 
Sir  P.  Lely,  one  of  the  few  authentic 
portraits  of  the  Protector ;  it  was 
l)aiuted  expressly  as  a  present  to  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  sent  to 
him  by  our  great  Protector ;  it  is  one 
of  the  most  authentic  likenesses  that 
now  exists  of  that  extraordinary  man. 
— i09,  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  an  Old 
Man's  Head  :  powerful.— 411  and  412, 
Both  and  Stcanefeld,  Landscapes. 

jffall  of  Flora  or  of  Canova*8  Venus 
(15),  painted  by  Marini  and  Landi. — 
Here  are  some  pleasing  landscapes. — 
416, 436,  and  441,  by  Gaspar  Poussin. — 
423,  Titian,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shop* 
herds.— 429,  Carlo  Dolce,  Vision  of  St, 
John  at  Patmos.  Canoca'»r(p?it«  occupies 
the  centre  of  this  room.  She  stands  upon 
a  pivot,  and  can  thus  be  turned  round 
by  the  custode.  Her  head,  owing  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  hair  is  boimd 
and  arranged,  appears  at  first  sight  to 
be  too  large  for  her  body.  When  the 
Venus  de'  Medici  was  carried  off  to 
Paris,  this  statue  took  her  place  in  the 
Tribune.  j 

Hall  "  d«i  PuUr  ^\«^,  ^-oiuA. 
Marini  and   Rabujati.-— kxawa.^  i 
1.^ 
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lancUcapefl  by  Brill,  R*v/9dael,  sea-yiewB  ' 
by  BackAuysen,  frmt  and  flowers  by  Van 
Hwfsum  and  Rachel  Ruysch,  is  a  fine 
and  large  landscape,  called  the  iSe/ra, 
or  Forest  of  Philosophers,  477,  by  Sal- 
vator  Rosa,  representing  the  story  of 
I^genes  throwing  away  his  cup  on 
seeing  a  boy  drink  out  of  his  hand; ' 
and  another.  No.  452,  of  Peace  setting 
fire  to  a  pile  of  armour,  in  an  extensive 
landscape. 

The  other  apartments,  but  seldom ' 
shown,  are  the  Music -room,  the  Pa-  | 
vilion,  and  the  Gallery  of  Hercules,  ! 
all  painted  by  modem  artists,  and  are 
elegant,  but  not  above  the  ordinary  I 
class  of  the  habitations  of  royalty* 

On  the  ground  floor  of  the  Pitti  I 
Palace  are  several  rooms  containing  | 
some  good  modem  works  of  art,  his- 1 
torical  pictures,  Ac,  and  the  Grand-  ] 
ducal  collection  of  plate,  in  which  are  I 
some  fine  specimens  by  Benveniito  CeU  \ 
lini.  Admittance  is  easily  obtained  on 
application  to  the  porter  at  the  entrance 
gate  of  the  palace,  who  will,  of  course, 
expect  a  small  gratuity. 

The  Library  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
the  private  property  of  the  deposed 
Sovereign,  contains  upwards  of  60,000 
volumes.  It  was  begun  by  Ferdinand 
III.,  after  the  Grand-ducal  Library 
had  been  incorporated  with  the  Magliar 
becchian  and  Laur^ntian  Collections  by 
Pietro  Leopoldo;  and  continual  addi- 
tions were  made  to  it  during  the  reigns 
of  the  two  last  Grand  Dukes.  As  a 
useful  modem  library,  it  is  the  best 
in  Italy.  It  is  particularly  rich  in 
works  on  natural  history.  The 
collection  of  MSS.  Is  extensive  and 
valuable,  the  two  last  sovereigns 
of  the  House  of  Lorraine  having  ex- 

? ended  large  sums  in  adding  to  it. 
'he  greater  portion  of  the  MSS.  of 
Galileo  are  preserved  here,  with  those 
of  the  Targioni  and  Rinnuccini  col* 
lections,  &c.  Admission  to  the  library 
was  most  liberally  accorded  by  the  late 
Grand  Duke  to  literary  or  scientific 
persons  resident  in  or  visiting  Florence, 
A  facility  still  continued. 

The  BohoH  Gardens  join  the  palace, 

JPhoy  were  planned  in  1550  by  //  Tri- 

mob,  under  Cosimo  I.,  and  carried  on  by 

7H^a/enf$,     The  ground  rises  behind 


the  palace;  and  from  the  upper  portion 
fine  views  of  Floroioe,  with  its  domes 
and  towers,  are  ^ned.  Amon^  the 
latter,  next  to  Giotto's  Campanile,  the 
cupola  of  the  Duomo,  and  the  tower 
of  the  Pal.  Yecchio,  the  campamle  of 
the  Badia  is  conspicuous.  The  long 
embowered  walks,  like  lengthened  ar- 
bours, the  living  walls  of  verdure, 
are  admirably  adapted  to  this  climate; 
whilst  the  terraces  and  statuee  and 
vases  add  equally  to  its  splendour. 
Many  of  the  statues  are  restored  an- 
tiques, and  many  are  by  good  artists. 
Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  are  foxur 
unfinished  statues  by  Michel  Angelo, 
said  to  have  been  intended  for  the  tomb 
of  Pope  Julius  II.  They  are  placed  at 
the  angles  of  the  grotto  which  is  oppo- 
site to  the  entrance  to  the  gardens  from 
the  Piazzi  dei  Pitti.  This  grotto,  con- 
structed by  Buontalenti,  was  used  as 
an  icehouse,  and  as  such  is  described 
in  Redi's  clever  and  whimsical  lines  :— 

"  E  vol  Satiri  lasciate 
Tante  frottole  e  tanti  riboboli, 
K  del  giiiaccio  mi  portate 
Dalla  grotta  del  giacdino  di  Boboli: 
Con  aiti  picchi 
Di  mazzapicchi 
Dirorape^elo 
Sgretolatelo 
Infragnetelo 
Stritolatelo 
Finchetatto  si  possa  resolvere 
In  minuta  freddissima  polvere." 

The  group  of  Paris  carrying  off  Helen 
placed  here  is  by  V.  dd  Rossi;  Venus, 
by  Giov.  Bologna ;  and  Apollo  and 
Ceres,  by  Bandinelli.  The  statue  of 
Abundance,  higher  up  in  the  garden,  was 
begun  by  Giov,  Bologna^  and  finished 
by  Tacca,  The  statues  of  rivers  at  the 
fountain  in  the  small  island  are  by 
Giov,  Bologna.  The  vegetation,  laurels, 
cypresses,  &c.,  are  magnificent.  The 
gardens  are  only  open  to  the  public  on 
Sundays  and  Thursdays. 

The  Museo  di  Storia  Naturale,  open 
to  the  public  on  the  same  days  as  the 
Uffizi  and  Pitti  Galleries  (see  p.  152), 
which,  with  the  Specola,  or  Observa- 
tory, joins  the  Htti  Palace,  resulted, 
in  the  first  instance,  from  the  pursuits 
of  the  Grand  Ducal  Medicis,  several  of 
whom  encouraged  experimental  science. 
The  collections  were  greatly  enlarged 
by  Pietro  Leopoldo,   and  much   was 
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add«d  from  the  oolleotioDs  of  Targioni, 
a  naturalist  of  very  great  and  uuiverrtul 
talent ;  the  Mutieuni  oontains  many 
objects  of  importance  and  value  to  the 
■nentiflo  traveller. 

The  mineralogical  aeries  is  rich  in 
beautiful  iron-ores  and  other  minerals 
from  Slba.  The  ornithological  collec- 
tion is  well  arranged  :  tluit  of  fofwil 
bones,  discovered  in  the  Val  d'Amo  di 
Sopra»  in  the  lai^ge  Qeological  Hall  on 
the  ground  floor,  is  particularly  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  naturalist;  oou- 
<:^inifig  remains  of  the  mastodon,  ele- 
phant, rhinooeros,  hippopotamus,  tiger, 
nyaena,  gigantic  deer,  &o.  The  botani- 
cal department  is  very  extensive,  par- 
tioularly  the  herbarium,  the  gi*eater 
part  of  which  was  bequeathed  some 
years  ago  to  the  Grand  Duke,  with  a 
-valuable  library,  by  Mr.  Barker  Webb, 
an  Engliahman,  well  known  in  the 
sdentino  world  aa  the  autlior  of  a  vo- 
lumloous  work  on  the  Canary  Islands. 
The  Gallery  of  Vegetable  Products  is 
yeiy  interesting  and  well -arranged. 
Lectures  on  geology,  natural  philo- 
sophy, comparative  anatomy,  zoology, 
and  botany  are  given  by  professors 
attached  to  the  museum.  The  models 
in  wax  are  interesting.  The  more  an- 
cient, by  Zimimo,  a  Sicilian,  who  exe- 
cuted tiiem  for  Cosimolll.,  princi|)ally 
represent  corpses  in  various  stages  of 
decomposition.  The  greater  number 
are,  more  strictly  speaking,  anatomical, 
and  display  every  portion  of  the  human 
body  with  wondeif ul  accuracy.  They 
embrace  also  many  representations  of 
comparative  anatomy,  a  branch  much 
increased  of  late  years.  The  wax 
models  of  vegetable  anatomy,  illus- 
trative of  the  structure  of  plants,  have 
been  principally  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  celebrated  Amici. 
The  magnified  representations  of  the 
microscopic  parasites  which  produce 
or  accompany  the  disease  of  the  vines 
are  very  interesting.  Attached  to  the 
Museum  is  the  Tribune,  or  l^empie, 
erected  by  the  last  Grand  Duke  to 
Qalileo,  and  inaugurated  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  the  meeting  of  the  Italian 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  at  Floronce  in  1840.  In  the 
centre  is  a  statue  of  the  Tuscan  phi- 


losopher, by  Coatoli,  surrounded  by 
niches  in  which  are  place<l  busts  of 
his  principal  pupils,  and  with  presses 
containing  the  instrumeuts  with  which 
he  made  his  discoveries,  including  the 
telescope  with  which  he  discovered  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter :  also  those  em- 
ployed in  the  ex{)oriment8  of  the  cele- 
Di>uted  Accademia  del  Cimento.  Many 
of  them  were  previously  deposited  in 
the  Museum,  others  hail  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Xiraiid  Duke.  Under 
a  glass  cover  is  presen'ed  one  of  the 
fingers  of  Giilileo,  sacrilegiously  ab- 
stnictcd  by  Gori  when  his  remains  were 
removed  from  their  finit  restiug-i)lace 
to  the  tomb  erecte<l  by  Viviimi's  heirs 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Crouo  (see  p. 
115 ) ;  otherH  wera])urloiiied  at.  the  same 
time;  one  ))y  the  canon  YiucouKO  Cap- 
poni,  and  still  in  the  ])oflsossiun  of  his 
family,  auothei*  by  Cticchi,  which  is 
now  in  the  Laureiitian  Libriu*y.  The 
I  walls  01*0  beautifully  inliiid  with  mar- 
;  bio  and  jtispei* :  the  ceiling  is  richly 
I  pahited  in  comi)artments,  rejuresontiug 
the  pi-iueipal  oventsof  the  life  of  Galileo : 
all  the  talent  of  TuHc^my  has  been 
employed  for  the  pur] tone  of  rendering 
the  tribune  worthy  of  the  object  for 
which  it  is  intended. 

This  tribune  is  said  to  have  cost  up- 
wards of  .'iG,OuO/.,  without  including 
the  price  of  the  mnnuHcrii>trt  of  Galileo 
and  his  pupils,  which  the  Gi*and  Duke 
liad  collected  irrespective  of  cost,  and 
which  are  proser\'ed  in  his  library  in 
the  Palazzo  Pitti.  Attached  to  the 
Museum  ia  a  Botanical  Garden,  which 
opens  into  tlie  Boboli  grounds — rich  in 
rare  and  exotic  plants.  The  Obser^'a- 
tory,  situated  in  a  tower  which  rises 
on  the  Museo  di  Storia  ^'aturale,  is  a 
very  secondtrate  establishment  of  the 
kind,  greatly  behind  most  others  in 
Italy,  and  quite  unworthy  of  the  coun- 
try of  Galileo. 


Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti. 

Close  to  the   Piazza  di  S.   Marco. 
The  Academy,  which  owes  its  oiigin 
to  a  society  of  ai*tist8  established  &t 
Florence,  in  I'AbVi,  \xkAwc  ^^  ^iv'O^i  ^"^ 
the  Compagnia  ^  ^wv  Vi>3^^«.,  ^aasi^XiMStt 
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received  the  title  of  Academy  from 
Cosimo  I.,  was  located  in  the  sup- 
pressed Hospital  of  St.  Matthew,  in 
1784,  by  Grand  Duke  Leopold.  The 
building  itself  offers  nothing  remark- 
able in  its  architecture :  in  the  walls 
of  the  first  court  or  cloister  are  in- 
serted several  busts,  medallions,  and 
bas-reliefs  by  Ltica  delta  Robbia ;  some 
interesting  specimens  of  sculpture  — 
amongst  others,  Giov.  di  Bologna's 
n^del  of  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines,  now 
in  -the  Loggia  of  Orgagna;  an  unfinished 
statue  of  St.  Matthew,  by  Michel  Angelo, 
&c.  &c. 

There  is  an  extremely  interesting 
series  of  the  works  of  early  Tuscan 
painters  in  the  gallery,  arranged  chro- 
nologically, from  Cimabue  and  Giotto 
downwards  ;  showing  the  gradual  pro- 
gress of  ai*t.  They  were  taken  from 
eonvents  and  churches  suppressed 
during  the  French  rule,  or  from  others 
still  open,  to  which  they  have  not 
been  restored,  and  form  as  a  whole  the 
most  useful  collection  of  the  kind  in 
existence.  Amongst  the  paintings  most 
worthy  of  notice  are  the  following: — 

1,  A  painting  of  the  13th  century, 
in  the  Italo-Byzantine  style,  represent- 
ing the  Magdalen  penitent. — 2,  Cima- 
bue, the  Virgin,  with  the  Infant  in 
her  arms,  and  surrounded  by  several 
angels  and  four  prophets,  considered 
to  be  the  oldest  work  of  the  artist : 
from  the  church  of  Sta.  Trinitit, 
at  Florence. — 3,  Buffalmacco,  a  very 
curious  picture,  bearing  the  date  of 
1316,  relative  to  Sta.  Umilita  of  Faen- 
za.— -4to  13,  Giotto,  ten  small  subjects 
from  the  life  of  St.  Francis,  from  the 
sacristy  of  Santa  Croce. — 14,  Giottino, 
a  picture  in  three  compartments,  the 
centre  one  representing  the  Vision  of 
St.  Bernard  and  four  Saints,  and  on 
the  Predella  scenes  from  the  life  of  St. 
Bernard. — 15,  Giotto,  a  large  Madonna 
from  the  Convent  of  Ognissanti,  Flo- 
rence.— 16,  Giovanni  da  MUano,  a  PietJi 
of  the  middle  of  the  14th  cent.  (1365). 
— 17,  Ambrogio  Lorentetti,  the  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple,  dated  1342. — 
18  to  29,  Giotto,  histonesof  theLife  of 
Christ,  represented  in  twelve  small  pic- 
tures, from  the  Sacristy  of  Santa  Croce. 
•— ^<^  J?a»  Zorenzo  Monaco  (1410),  a 


very  curious  painting  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion and  Saints;  the  faces  of  the  angel 
and  St.  Catherine  are  beautiful.  This 
picture  was  formerly  in  the  ch.  of  La 
Badia  of  Florence.— 31,  Taddeo  Gaddi, 
a  Deposition,  with  the  Resurrection 
above,  attributed  by  some  to  Nicola  di 
Pietro  Geroni. — 32,  Gentile  da  Fabriano, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  :  in  the  fore- 
groimd  the  Adoration,  above  and  in  the 
distance  the  cavalcade  of  the  kings. 
Most  of  the  personages  introduced  are 
evidently  portraits.  Some  of  the  ani- 
mals are  represented  with  great  ac- 
curacy. This  interesting  picture  bears 
the  date  of  1423,  and  was  formerly  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Trinita  at  Florence, 
— 33,  Agnolo  Gaddi,  the  Virgin  and 
Saints.— 34,  Fra*  Angelioo  da  Fiesloe, 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  retains 
its  extraordinary  brilliancy  of  colour- 
ing ;  one  of  his  finest  works. — 35,  Xo- 
renzo  di  Nicolo  (1401),  a  picture  in  six 
compartments,  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  surrounded  by  Angels  in  the 
centre.  The  group  on  the  rt.  of  SS. 
Peter  and  John  is  by  Nicolo  di  Pietro; 
that  on  the  1.  with  SS.  John  the  Bap- 
tist and  Matthew  by  Spinello  Aretino, — 

36,  Masaccio,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  not 
equal  to  the  frescoes  at  the  Carmine. — 

37,  38,  39,  A.  del  Castagno,  Mary  Mag- 
dalen ;  S.  Jerome  ;  S.  John  the  Baptist; 
all  remarkable  for  their  ghastliness. — 
40,  41,  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  a  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  4  Saints  ;  and  the  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  a  remarkable  com- 
position, perhaps  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of 
the  master.  The  painter's  portrait  is 
in  the  right  hand  comer,  with  the 
inscription,  "is  perfecit  opus." — 45, 
Andrea  del  Verrocchio,  the  Baptism  of 
our  Lord.  Vasari  says  that  the  angel 
in  a  blue  tunic  was  painted  by  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  when  he  was  yet  a 
youth;  and  that  Verrocchio,  on  seeing 
his  early  excellence,  gave  up  his  art  in 
despair  of  equalling  his  pupil. — 46, 
Sandra  BotHceUi,  Madonna  and  four 
saints.  —  50,  Doin,  Ghirlandaio,  the 
Nativity.  —  51,  Lorenzo  di  Crediy  the 
Birth  of  our  Lord ;  one  of  his  best  works. 
— 53,  Pietro  Perugino,  Our  Lord  in  the 
Garden  of  Olives;  and  55,  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin;  the  figures  below 
are  those  of  S.  Giovaxmi  Gualberto,  S. 
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Benedict,  S.  Bernardo  degli  Uberti,  nnd 
St.  Michael.  This  picture,  one  of  Perii- 
gino*8  finest  worlu,  aud  meutioned  by 
YaBari,  was  painted  in  1500,  as  stated  in 
the  inscription,  and  was  brought  hero 
from  the  monastery  of  VallumbroHa. — 
56,  Christ  on  the  Cross,  with  the  Virgin 
and  S.  Jerome  below. — 57,  a  Descent 
from  the  Cross;  the  upper  portion 
by  FHippmo  Lippx,  and  tlie  lower  by 
Ftrwfmo, — 58,  a  Pietii,  or  dead  Cbrist  on 
the  knees  of  the  Virgin,  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture.--59.  And,  del  Surto,  St.  Michael, 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Giovanni  Gual- 
berto,  and  St.  Bernard. — 01,  a  Pietli 
in  fr'eBoo,  fW)m  the  Convent  of  the 
Annunziata  at  Florence  ;  and  62,  two 
Angels. — Dra  Bartohmvieo,  63,  64,  two 
children,  frescoes  represeutiug  the 
Viigin  and  Child ;  and  65,  a  Madonna 
and  Child,  with  St.  Catherine  and 
other  saints.— 66,  the  Virgin  appear- 
ing to  St.  Bernard.  This  was  the  iirHt 
work  executed  by  this  artist  after  he 
took  the  cowl.  78  to  82,  nine  Heads 
of  Saints  in  fresco,  and  a  tenth  in  oil. 
— 73,  Mariotto  Albertinelii,  the  Trinity, 
painted  on  a  gold  ground;  the  An- 
nunciation ;  a  fine  picture.  —  74, 
Plautilla  Nelli,  a  Nun,  a  dead  Christ, 
with  the  Marys  and  Saints.  77, 
PoiUormOt  the  Supper  at  Eminaus. — 92, 
Angioh  Bronzmo,  the  taking  down 
from  the  Cross;  grand,  but  unfor- 
tunately ix^ured  by  the  cleaner  :  two 
good  portraits — one,  88,  of  Cosimo  de* 
Medici ;  the  other,  94,  of  S.  Bonaven- 
tura.  —  Cigoli,  113,  Saint  Francis  in 
prayer ;  and  115,  Saint  Francis  re- 
ceiving the  Stigmata,  a  very  fine 
painting:  the  expression  of  fatigue  and 
utter  weakness  m  the  countenance  of 
the  Saint  is  admirably  true  to  nature. 
According  to  the  story,  Cigoli  felt 
himself  unable  to  realize  the  idea  of 
the  Saint,  when  a  pilgrim,  wayworn 
and  drooping,  craved  an  alms;  he  re- 
quested him  to  serve  as  a  model.  The 
pilgrim  consented,  but  dropped  down 
from  debility:  and,  at  that  moment, 
the  painter  made  the  sketch  which  he 
worked  up  into  this  composition.  The 
contrast  between  the  angel  above  and 
the  fainting  saint  below  is  very  fine. 
This  picture  was  formerly  in  the 
monastery  of  San  OnoMo  at  Florence, 


where  the  Cenacolo,  by  Raphael,  was 
recently  discovered. 

In  another  part  of  the  buildings  of 
the  Accademin,  entered  f^om  No.  52  in 
the  same  Htrcet,  are  3  halls  containing 
n  great  number  of  the  smaller  paint- 
in^rt  of  the  Florentine  schools  of  the 
14th  and  15th  cents.,  and  which  will 
be  opened  on  application  to  the  cus- 
tode.  Amongst  the  pictures  in  the 
Viri-t  liooin  are  particularly  worthy  of 
notice —  1,  Lino  dii  Sienn,  the  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  with  Saints,  a  very 
interesting  work,  cited  by  Vasari  as 
belonging  with  certainty  to  this  early 
moMtor. — 7,  41,  45,  Neri  di  liiccif  an 
Annunciation  and  2  Madonnas  ;  and 
12,  j</.,  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.— 
1 5,  Cacino  di  Bonajuidt,  a  very  curious 
Crucifixion,  with  the  Virgin  and  4 
Saints,  painted  in  1310. — 17.  Dom,  del 
O hirlnndiij Of  ti'MndoTinfi  and  Child,  with 
SS.  Thomas,  Clement,  Dennis,  and 
D(.minick.— 13,  19,  20,  and  22,  Fra 
AntjeKco  da  Fiesolc,  3  large  subjects  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child ;  the  thii-d  ruined 
by  an  attempted  restoration.  —  26. 
SowJro  BotUcellif  Spring,  an  allegorical 
subject. — 3 J,  Spinello  Aretino,  the  Virgin 
and  Child  enthroned,  with  4  Saints : 
this  picture,  from  an  inscription  in 
Gothic  characters  on  the  frame,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  painted  in  1391. — 
54,  Pietro  Cavaliini,  a  large  Ancona, 
having  the  Annunciation  in  the  centre, 
with  numerous  Saints  on  each  side, 
and  the  Crucifixion  and  Flagellation 
above  :  this  work,  which  was  formerly 
in  the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  has 
been  long  attributed  to  Cavallini, 
whose  paintings  other  than  frescoes 
ore  very  rare.  There  are  several  other 
large  Ajiconas  in  this  hall,  but  whose 
authors  are  very  uncertain.  Beyond 
opens  the  Seamd  Boom  of  the  smaller 
paintings  of  the  ancient  Tuscan  school, 
mostly  on  wood,  literally /wiin^efc^  tables, 
as  they  are  called  in  our  old  English. 
There  are  also  a  few  works  of  other 
schools  and  later  times.  53,  Bernard^ 
daFirenze,  probably  5.  Orgagna  {1333), 
Madonna  and  Saints. — 25,  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo,  the  Portrait  of  Savonarola  as  St. 
Peter  Martyr  :  a  most  interesting  por- 
trait. It  was  foTrnftTl-^  Vcl  \.V«k  ^qpcct«j^» 
of  La  Maddalena  6lv  vS»si  lBL>3L^<3PCka^  * 
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Pominican  house  near  Florence. — 18, 
PeruginOj  two  portraits  in  profile,  one  of 
a  general  of  the  order  of  Vallombrosa, 
the  other  of  an  abbot  of  that  monas- 
tery.— Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  41  (a 
Last  Judgment ;  a  fine  composition) ; 
and8,ll,16, 19, 24^36,37,38,  40,49,  50, 
sundry  smsdl  subjects.  "Fra  Angelico 
was,  as  far  as  feeling  and  delicacy  went, 
a  feur  superior  artist  to  most  of  those 
who  followed  Giotto;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  that  feeling  led  to  weakness  in 
execution.  In  a  small  room  at  the 
Accademia  there  is  a  great  number  of 
his  pictures  brought  from  various  con- 
vents and  churches,  when  they  were 
suppressed  by  the  French,  and  never 
returned.  Ajnong  them  there  are  two 
of  the  Last  Judgment;  in  one  the 
figure  of  our  Saviour  is  surrounded 
by  glory  and  angels,  and  accompanied 
by  the  Virgin  and  Saints,  and  Apostles 
arranged  precisely  in  the  manner,  and 
the  same  materials  are  employed,  as 
by  Raphdel  in  the  Dispute  of  the 
Sacrament  (in  the  upper  part).  In 
the  other  there  is  more  beauty  in 
the  groups,  and  agreeableness  in  the 
colour;  its  groups  are  more  varied 
and  full  in  action,  and  exhibit  great 
originality  of  thought.  His  is  a  sen- 
timent  of  beauty,  and  his  the  power 
of  blending  emotion  with  grape.  His 
group  in  the  last-mentioned  picture, 
of  an  angel  dragging  a  sinner  from 
among  the  blessed,  is  a  powerful  dis- 
play of  energy  in  feeling  of  the  terrible 
and  strong;  whilst  another  group  in 
the  same  work,  of  an  angel  adminis- 
tering to  the  enjoyment  of  a  good 
person,  is  the  essence  of  all  that  is 
gentle  and  amiable.  His  disposal  of 
drapery  is  perfectly  Giottesque,  with 
great  intelligence,  truth,  and  grace; 
and  I  should  think  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  Raphael,  in  the  cultivation 
of  his  taste  in  Florence,  drew  largely 
upon  his  works,  as  well  as  upon  those 
of  Masaccio  and  Ghirlandaio." — T,  P. 
In  the  same  frame  (399)  are  4  other 
lovely  subjects:  Christ  bearing  the 
Cross,  The  Partition  of  his  Rayment, 
The  Resurrection,  The  Angel  at  the 
empty  Sepulchre,  and  two  lovely  mi- 
jai&ture  sulyects  (36  and  37)  of  the 
.Coronation  of  the  Virgin  and  Cruci- 


fixion.—27,  Carlo  Dolci,  Portrait  of 
Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole. — 39,  48,  69, 
Sandro  Botticelli,  St.  Augustin,  St.  An- 
drew, and  Herodias. 

A  door  leads  from  the  collection 
of  smaller  pictures  to  an  apartment 
where  some  cartoons  of  the  older 
masters  are  arranged.  The  most  re- 
markable are, — 17,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  and  St.  John. — 2, 
the  Madonna  della  Gatta,  after  Raphael. 
— 6,  Correggio,  a  Head  of  the  Virgin. — 
Fra  Bartolommeo,  10,  the  Virgin  and  St. 
Joseph  in  adoration;  1,  4,  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul;  22, 10,  St.  Dominick  and  St. 
Jerome;  9,  11,  the  Magdalen  and  Sta. 
Caterina,  for  the  beautiful  picture  of 
the  Trinity  in  the  church  of  San  Ro- 
mano at  Lucca.  21,  Raphael  (?),  the 
Virgin  and  the  infant  Saviour  sleep- 
ing.— 19,  Bronzino,  the  Descent  of  our 
Saviour  into  Hades ;  a  very  elabo- 
rate drawing,  and  containing  some 
hundred  figures. — 20,  7,  Baroccio,  the 
Visitation  of  St.  Anna,  and  the  Virgin 
with  the  infant  Christ. — 23,  Cignani, 
Angels  and  Seraphim. 

A  work  has  been  completed  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Perfetti— • 
La  Galleria  dell*  Accademia  delle 
Belle  Arti.  It  contains  engravings 
of  all  the  authenticated  pictures  in 
the  collection,  accompanied  by  critical 
notices.  It  has  since  been  followed, 
and  on  an  uniform  plan,  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  paintings  of  Fra  Angelico 
in  the  convent  of  S.  Marco.  Both 
may  be  procured  at  Goodban's  shop. 

The  Gallery  of  Casts  for  the  use  of 
students  is  in  the  same  building  as  the 
Academy.  At  one  end  of  it  is  a  fresco, 
representing  the  Repose  in  Egypt,  by 
Giovanni  da  San  Giovanni. 

In  this  building  are  also  rooms  for 
those  works  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Academy  which  have  obtained  prizes. 
Several  Professors  are  attached  to  the 
Academy,  who  give  instruction  in  the 
different  departments  of  the  fine  arts; 
and  a  Library. 

The  frescoes  of  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
in  the  cloister  of  the  suppressed  con- 
fraternity "  dello  Scalzo,"  in  the  Via 
Cavour,  opposite  the  church  of  San 
Marco,  are  also  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  Academy.    TVva  ^ro^r  name. 
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of  the  fraternity  was  "i  Disciplinati 
di  San  Gioyaani  Battista ;"  but  it 
being  the  custom  in  their  processionB 
that  OM  brother  of  the  order  should 
walk  barefooted  carrying  the  crucifix, 
they  derived  their  popular  name  from 
tills  barefoot,  or  Scalzo.  The  painting 
by  whidi  he  began  is  the  Baptism 
of  onr  Lord,  the  7th  in  the  series 
(beginning  on  the  rt.  on  entering). 
The  next  which  he  executed  are  Jus- 
tioe  and  Charity.  Andrea  having 
been  allured  to  France,  the  confra- 
ternity employed  Franciabigio,  who 
executed,  5.  St.  John  receiving  the 
Blessing  of  his  Parents  before  he  re- 
tires to  the  Desert ;  a  most  pleasing 
and  simple  composition ;  and,  6.  the 
Virgin  and  St.  Joseph.  Upon  the 
return  of  Andrea  to  Florence,  he 
completed  the  series  :  10.  St.  John 
preaching.  11.  St.  John  baptizing  the 
Disciples.  12.  St.  John  brought  before 
Herod.  13.  The  Feast  of  Herod  and 
the  dance  of  Herodias.  14.  The  Decol- 
lation of  St.  John.  15.  Herodias  with  the 
Head  of  St.  John  16.  Hope.  2.  The 
Vision  of  Zacharias,  a  design  of  great 
elegance.  8.  The  Visitation.  4.  The 
Bu1;h  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The 
border  is  painted  by  Franciabigio, 

Andrea,  here,  as  at  the  Annunziata, 
was  paid  miserably.  For  the  large 
compartments  he  received  eight  scudi 
each,  and  for  the  single  figui^es  of 
"virtues  three.  The  paintings  ai*e,  un- 
fortunately, much  damaged  by  damp 
and  violence  ;  many  paits  can  hardly  be 
traced.  The  key  of  the  cloister  is  kept 
by  the  porter  at  the  Accademia  delle 
Belle  Arti. 


The  Royal  manufactory  of  Pietre 
Commesse,  or  Florentine  Mosaic,  is 
carried  on,  at  the  public  expense,  in 
a  building  annexed  to  the  Accademia, 
at  No.  82  in  the  Via  del  Ciliegio. 
The  skill  attained  by  the  workmen  in 
turning  the  smallest  particle  to  account 
is  very  curious.  As  the  employment 
is  injurious  to  health,  wlien  the  work- 
men  attain  sixty  yeai's  of  age,  they  are 
comfortably  pensioned  by  the  go- 
vemment  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  The  establishment  is  open 
daily  to  visitors.  In  a  series  of  rooms 
on  the  ground-floor  are  arranged  a 
collection  of  the  stones  employed  in 
the  working  of  the  Mosaics,  with  good 
liand-catalogues ;  the  paintings  of  seve- 
ral of  the  finest  works  executed  here ; 
and  in  the  last  hall  some  of  the  best 
of  the  undisposed  of  productions  of  the 
manufactory,  amongst  others  a  table 
valued  at  47001.  sterling  (117,600  fr.). 
The  principal  works  executed  of  late 
years  have  been  for  the  completion  of 
the  Medicean  Chapel  at  San  Lorenzo. 

Egyptian  Museum  and  Cenacolo  of 
Kaphaei.,  Via  di  Faenza,  No.  58.  The 
Egyptian  collection,  made  by  Rosellini, 
and  which  waa  formerly  in  the  con- 
ventual buildings  of  S^mta  Catcrina, 
has  been  recently  removed  to  two  large 
halls,  appropriately  fitted  up  near  the 
suppressed  monastery  of  Stun  Onofrio, 
to  which  have  been  added  the  Egpytian 
antiquities  formerly  in  the  Gallery  of 
the  Uffizi,  and  from  other  places.  A 
very  good  catalogue  in  French  has 
been  published  by  Professor  Miglia- 
rini  in  1859.     For  the  convenience  of 
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PLAN  OF  THE  EGYPTIAN  MUSEUM. 


Scfile  qf  Feet. 


I.  Entrance  Hall. 

II.  Great  Egyptian  Hall. 

III.  Corridor. 

IV.  Smaller  Egyptian  HalL 

V.  Refectory,  ot  RaW  ol  V\»  CeaiwwAa* 

VI.  ViadlYacnia. 
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the  visitor,  we  have  annexed  a  ground- 
plan  of  the  Museum  Buildings. 

In  the  Entrance  Hall  (i. )  opening  from 
the  Via  di  Faenza,  are  some  mummy- 
cases  in  white  Egyptian  limestone,  and 
on  one  of  the  walls  a  large  painting 
by  Angilelli,  representing  the  arrival  in 
lEgypt  of  the  Franco-Tuscan  expedi- 
tion, under  ChampoUion  and  Rossel- 
lini,  whose  portraits  are  introduced. 
Opening  from  here  we  enter  the  great 
hall  containing  the  larger  Egyptian 
monuments  (ii.).  On  the  right,  en- 
closed in  presses,  are  several  masks 
and  drawings,  amongst  which  the  cu- 
rious portrait  of  a  female  painted  upon 
white  stone  or  stucco,  with  the  hair 
dressed  as  is  now  the  fashion  (1857). 
Other  presses  contain  mummies  of  the 
smaller  animals,  implements  and  arti- 
cles of  domestic  economy,  vases  in  ter- 
racotta, votive  steles  or  tablets,  and  a 
good  series  of  mummy  urns  in  Oriental 
alabaster.  On  the  walls  are  fixed  nu- 
merous steles,  with  painted  reliefs,  one, 
2557,  of  which  represents  a  procession 
bearing  offerings  to  the  divinity;  ano- 
ther, 2469,  of  Menephthah,  the  father  of 
Rhamsesthe  Great  (16  centuries  before 
Christ),  offering  a  vase  with  burning 
incense  before  Osiris;  and  upon  the  wall 
opposite  the  entrance  a  large  painted 
bas-relief  (No.  2468)  of  the  divinity 
Athir ;  it  formed  one  side  of  the  door  to 
the  tomb  of  Setif  I.  discovered  by  Bel- 
zoni,and  dates  from  the  15th  centy.  B.C. 
In  niches  below  are  several  handsome 
mummy-cases.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall 
is  a  fine  sarcophagus  in  limestone  of  the 
time  of  Psammeticus  I.,  645  B.C. ;  it  be- 
longed to  a  Prefect  named  Twahenra- 
new.  No.  1 789,  a  headless  sitting  figure 
of  Totmesis  III.  A  pilaster  (No.  2607) 
in  the  same  matenal,  dedicated  to 
Pascht  and  Osiris  by  the  chief  Sam- 
oer.  Several  statues  in  granite  of 
Egyptian  divinities,  and  some  highly 
decorated  mummy -cases.  The  smaller 
Egyptian  objects  are  contained  in  a 
hall  (iv.),  and  the  extremity  of  a  long 
corridor,  amongst  which  ia  an  exten- 
sive series  of  divinities  in  smalt  or 
enamel,  of  scaraba^i,  of  sepulchral  amu- 
lets, and  some  specimens  of  jewellery. 
In  the  centre  of  this  room  is  a  fine 
mummy,   with   the  highly  decorated 


case  of  another,  and  the  celebrated 
Scythian  chariot,  discovered  in  the 
sepulchre  of  a  warrior  of  the  time 
of  Rhamses  II.  (1560  years  before 
Christ).  It  is  of  wood — the  body  of  ash 
(Fraxinus  excelsior),  the  pole  of  Carpi- 
nus  orientalis — without  any  metallic 
fastenings,  which  are  chiefly  of  birch- 
bark  and  ivory,  the  latter  probably  fos- 
sil. The  chariot  appears,  from  some 
fragments,  to  have  been  covered  with 
leather.  The  bow  of  the  Scythian  chief 
was  found  in  the  same  tomb.  These 
curious  objects  were  probably  spoils 
gained  by  some  Egyptian  over  the 
warlike  tribes  of  the  North.  In  the 
corridor  (in.)  are  numerous  papyri; 
one  (No.  3660),  a  funerary  ritual  foimd 
in  the  mummy  of  a  certain  Sen-hem- 
ter.  Close  to  this  hall  is  the  entrance 
to  that  of  the  Cenacolo  of  Raphael  (v.), 
the  ancient  refectory  of  the  convent  of 
San  Onofrio,  where  has  been  preserved 
the  fresco  of  the  Last  Supper,  disco- 
vered in  1845  upon  one  of  its  walls, 
and  attributed  to  Raphael.  The  mono- 
gram of  the  artist,  RAP,  VR.  ANNO. 
MDXV.,  on  the  robe  of  St.  Thomas, 
or  letters  so  interpreted,  appeared  to 
leave  little  doubt  as  to  its  origin,  al- 
though no  mention  of  it  is  made  by  any 
of  the  biographers  of  the  great  painter. 
This  has  been  explained  in  some  degree 
by  their  having  all  lived  after  his  death, 
or  by  their  not  having  had  access  to  this 
convent,  which  belonged  to  one  of  the 
most  rigorous  orders,  and  was  herme- 
tically shut  to  all  persons,  especially 
males;  since  then,  the  discovery  of 
some  contemporary  documents  has  led 
to  question  this  illustrious  parentage  of 
the  painting,  and  to  ascribe  it  to  Neri 
or  Lorenzo  de*  Bicci,  but  the  style  and 
general  manner  are  so  different  from 
those  of  that  painter,  and  so  similar  to 
what  we  see  in  many  of  Raphael's  early 
works,  that  such  an  authorship  can 
scarcely  be  admitted,  and  everything 
leads  to  the  first  conclusion,  that  it  is 
either  a  production  of  the  great  chief 
of  the  Roman  school,  or  of  some  one  of 
his  celebrated  cotemporaries  in  that  of 
Umbria.  The  subject  of  Christ  in  the 
Garden  with  3  of  the  Apostles,  and 
in  the  background,  is  very  much  in 
Raphaers  earlier  style.   On  the  ^nM  are 
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two  of  Raphaeri  deugnB  for  the  figures 
of  Christ,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Andrew,  in 
the  freeoo.  The  fiasco  was  cleaned  by 
Sig.  Ign.  Zotti,  who  was  one  of  its  disco- 
Twers,  and  theoelebrated  artist  Jesi  had 
partly  executed  a  beautiful  engraving  of 
it>  which )ie  left  unfinished  at  his  death. 
A  good  photograph  has  been  executed 
by  Alinari  from  Jcsi's  drawing,  which 
may  beprocured  at  Qoodban  s  print- 
shop.  The  refectory  was  purchased  by 
the  Qranducal  government  for  1 2,00o 
Boudi,  in  the  belief  that  the  painting 
was  by  Raphael,  and  arranged  in  the 
beat  manner  for  displaying  this  beau- 
tiful work  of  art.  The  Egyptian  Mu- 
seum and  the  Cenacolo  are  now  open  tu 
the  public  under  the  same  regulation 
as  the  Uffizi  and  Pitti  Galleries  (see 
p.  152). 

Libraries. 
^  Florence  is  well  provided  with  libra- 
ries:  besides    those    which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  there  are  others 
of  importance. 

The  Bihlioteca  Maruceiiiana,  in  the 
Via  Larga,  is  principally  composed  of 
printed  books,  and  was  bequeathed  to 
the  public  by  its  munificent  founder, 
the  Abate  Francesco  Marucelli,  who 
died  in  1703.  It  was  opened  to  the 
public  in  1752,  and  from  funds  left  by 
the  founder,  assiBted  by  the  public 
treasury,  the  best  new  publications  are 
added  to  it.  It  is  principally  rich  in 
works  on  literature  and  the  arts.  It  is 
under  the  same  management  as  the 
Laurentian.  The  Marucelliana  is  only 
open  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
from  nine  till  one  o'clock,  and  is 
closed  upon  every  holiday.  It  has 
an  excellent  though  rather  compli- 
cated classed  catalogue,  compiled  by 
Marucelli  himself. 

The  Bibiioteca  Mngliabecchiana  con- 
tains both  manuscripts  and  printed 
books.  It  is  named  from  its  founder, 
Antonio  Magliabecchi  (d.  1714),  the 
most  singular  of  bibliomaniacs,  for  he 
read  all  the  books  which  he  bought. 
Up  to  the  age  of  forty  he  was  a 
goldsmith  upon  the  Ponte  Vecchio, 
when  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
librarian  to  Cosimo  III.,  having,  how- 
ever, already  acquired  a  large  portion 


of  his  stores.  "  Two  or  three  rooms 
in  the  first  story  of  his  house  were 
crowded  with  books,  not  only  along 
their  sides,  but  piled  in  heaps  on  the 
floor,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  sit,  and 
more  so  to  walk.  A  narrow  space  was 
contrived,  indeed,  so  that,  by  walking 
sideways,  you  might  extricateyourself 
from  one  room  to  another.  This  was 
not  all ;  the  passage  below  stairs  was 
full  of  books,  and  the  staircase  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  was  lined  with 
them.  When  you  reached  the  second 
story,  you  saw  with  astonishment  three 
rooms,  similar  to  those  below,  equally 
full,  so  crowded  that  two  good  beds  in 
these  chambers  were  also  crammed 
with  books.  This  apparent  confusion 
did  not,  however,  hinder  Magliabecchi 
from  immediately  finding  the  books  he 
wanted.  He  knew  them  all  so  well, 
that  even  as  to  the  least  of  them  it  was 
sufficient  to  see  its  outside,  to  say  what 
it  was;  and  indeed  he  read  them  day 
and  night,  and  never  lost  sight  of  any. 
He  ate  on  his  books,  he  slept  on  his 
books,  and  quitted  them  as  rarely  as 
possible." 

The  library  is  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  Uffizi  Gkillery.  A  copy  of  every 
book  published  in  the  Tuscan  states 
must  be  deposited  here,  and  the  num- 
ber of  volumes,  which  of  course  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  amounts  to  nearly 
175,000.  The  manuscripts  are  up- 
wards of  12,000  in  number.  A  large 
proportion  are  on  historical  subjects. 

The  classification,  which  was  effected 
by  the  first  librarian  Cocchi,  may  be 
profound,  but  is  deficient  in  the  best 
quality  of  a  catalogue,  —  simplicity. 
The  four  principal  branches.  Belles 
Lettres,  Philosophy  and  Mathematics/ 
Profane  History,  and  Sacred  History, 
are  each  subdivided  into  ten  sections; 
and,  according  to  this  arrangement, 
the  first  section  of  the  whole  library 
contains  works  on  Grammar,  and  the 
last,  the  various  editions  of  the  Bible. 
Alphabetical  indexes  facilitate  the  re- 
searches of  the  readers.  The  library 
is  open  every  day,  except  Sundays  and 
festivals,  from  nine  till  two.  Among 
the  rare  works  it  contains  are  the  fol- 
lowing:  Two   COpl^a,   OTlft   QTOl  N^JiKOSV. 

of  the  Ma^eiicft  BVJcA^^,  ^^^"1%  ^  ^«^^  ^^ 
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Tellum  of  the  fini  printed  edition  of ' 
Homer,   Florence,   1488,  with  minia-. 
turee;  Cicero  ad  Familiaires,  the  first 
book  printed  at  Venice,  1469;  a  mag- . 
nificent  Anthology  of  Laacaris,   FIo-< 
rence,    14d4;    Dante,   with  the   com- 
mentary of  Landino,  printed  on  vellmn 
at  Florence,   1481,   embelliBhed  with 
miniatures  within,  and  on  the  outside ; 
with  nielli.    This  copy  was  presented ; 
by  Landino  to  the  Signory  of  Florence, 
ifbe  manuscripts  were  carefully  cata-, 
logued  in  the  last  century  by  the  cele- 
brated Giovanni  Targioni,then  librarian  ■ 
of  the  Magliabeccluana ;  but  as  great  | 
additions  have  been  since  made,  that  j 
catalogue  has  remained  incomplete.  The  j 
confusion  into  which  the  departments 
both  of  printed  books  and  MSS.  have 
fallen  of  late  years  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted.   To  this  may  be  attributed  the 
disappearance  of  several  valuable  MSS. 

BiOlioteca  Panciatiei,  the  property 
of  the  noble  family  of  that  name,  in 
the  Palazzo  Ximenes,  Borgo  Pinti,  is 
rich  in  MSS.,  especially  of  the  early 
Italian  Bomancieros. 

The  JAbrary  of  the  Marquis  Ginori 
contains  some  interesting  MSS.  That 
of  the  Marquis  Oino  Ccqtponi  is  parti- 
cularly rich  in  modem  works,  and 
in  Italian  history:  we  have  spoken 
elsewhere  of  the  Laurentian  Library 
(p.  125),  uniquely  rich  in  MSS.,  and  of 
toe  DibUoteca  Palatina,  belonging  to 
the  Sovereign. 

Arohivio  Pubblico,  or  Collection  of 
Public  Records,  now  occupies  all  the 
apartments  in  the  eastern  wing  of  the 
Uffizi,  immediately  beneath  the  Qal- 
kria,  and  above  the  Bibliotheca  Ma- 
gllbecchiana :  the  entrance  to  it  is  by 
the  great  staircase  leading  to  the  latter 
from  the  eastern  corridor  of  the  Uffizi. 
All  the  public  records  have  been  re- 
cently united  here,  and  are  now  in 
progress  of  classification.  The  most 
important  are  those  arranged  in  a 
senes  of  15  raoms  looking  on  the 
square  of  the  Uffizi,  consisting  of 
ancient  rolls  or  charters,  of  which 
there  are  nearly  120,000,  some  ns  old 
as  the  early  part  of  the  8th  oenty.  \  of 
he  archives  of  the  republic  from  the 
IDn  oenty. ;  and  of  the  Medioean 
M  (Arohivio  Medioeo),  extend- 


ing from,  the  correspoindenoe  of  Coflimo 
il  Vecchio  to  the  extinction  of  his 
race,  and  those  broo^t  from  Urbino. 
Amongst  the  other  portion  of  the 
archives,  several  rooms  are  filled  with 
those  belonging  to  the  suppressed 
religious  orders,  admirably  airanged, 
and  containing  important  matiyials  for 
local  hisUMry.  The  documents  relating 
to  the  finances  of  Florence,  its  loans, 
&c.,  and  the  administration  of  justice 
during  difim^nt  periods  of  the  re- 
public, are  also  veiy  interesting.  The 
Archivi  delle  Arti,  or  trading  cor- 
porations, extend  from  1300  to  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  They  fill  a 
fine  hall  recently  fitted  up  in  an  ele- 
gant style,  and  decorated  with  the 
shields  of  the  21  different  trades  or 
guilds,  and  with  portraits  of  sqme  of 
the  great  names  of  Florence  beneath 
who  belonged  to  them:  thus  we  see 
Cosimo  de'  Medici  as  the  representa 
tive  of  the  Arte  di  Cambio,  or  money- 
changers, in  1404;  Dante  as  a  physician 
and  apothecary  in  1297;  the  historian 
Dino  Compagni  as  a  silk-merchant  in 
1280;  F.  Guicciardini  the  historian,  as 
notary  and  judge  in  1527,  &c.  &c. 
Besides  the  documents  themselves, 
there  is  a  detailed  Catalogue  of  those 
relative  to  the  public  administration, 
in  40  large  folio  volumes,  drawn  up  in 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  Permis- 
sion to  examine  and  copy  the  docu- 
ments is  liberally  granted  on  explica- 
tion to  Cav.  Bonaini,  the  director, 
under  certain  restrictions.  Every  copy 
made  must  bear  the  verification  of 
the  officer  who  collates  it  with  the 
original,  for  which  a  small  fee  is  pay- 
able. The  Archivio  Pubblico  has  been 
admirably  arranged,  and  detailed  Cata- 
logues of  its  contents  are  in  progress 
or  have  been  completed,  under  the  able 
superintendence  of  Cav.  Bonaini,  to 
whose  care  have  been  also  confided  the 
archives  of  Sienna,  Pisa,  and  Lucca, 
which  contain  all  the  historical  docu- 
ments of  these  towns,  which  played 
important  parts  in  the  events  of  the 
11th,  12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries. 

Another  branch  of  the  ai*ohives  is 
that  relating  to  the  noble  families  of 
Tuscany,  the  Archivio  della  Nobilta, 
a  kind  of  Heralds*  Office^  created  by 
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a  decree  of  the  first  sovereign  of  the 
House  of  Lorraine,  who  ordered  all 
ftmilieB  having  claims  to  the  quality 
of  noble  to  send  in  their  documents. 
It  forma  a  separate  department,  and 
maj  be  visited  on  application  to  Cav. 
Puserini,  the  director.  It  contains 
a  valuable  collection  of  papera  on 
the  Family  History  of  Central  Italy. 
Amongst  theae»  not  the  least  worthy 
of  a  glance  from  the  passing  visitor 
are  tibe  Libri  d'Oro,  or  Books  of 
the  Nobility,  of  the  different  small 
towns  which  possess  a  right  to  create 
nobles  by  inscribing  their  names  on 
such  registers.  We  shall  elsewhere 
allude  to  the  abuse  of  that  privilege 
by  the  municipality  of  Fiesole,  and 
the  ridicule  which  many  foreigners,  and 
amongst  those  not  a  few  of  our  own 
eountrymen,  have  drawn  upon  them- 
wives  by  the  purchase  of  such  easily 
acquired  and  empty  honours.  Not 
only  have  they  become  nobles,  but 
they  have  assumed  in  many  instances 
the  titles  of  Marquises,  Counts,  Barons, 
by  what  deserves  almost  to  be  desig- 
nated a  £raud  on  the  good  nature  of 
the  Qrand  Duke,  and  some  even  the 
arms  of  royal  houses.  This  abuse, 
which  originated  in  an  unworthy  specu- 
lation on  plebeian  vanity,  was  put  a 
stop  to  by  the  late  Government.  It  is 
aoi^oely  necessary  to  add  that  these 
titles  have  no  real  existence,  carrying 
with  them  no  rank  or  privilege  in  the 
country  where  they  are  assumed,  and 
being  entirely  disavowed  in  England. 
English  travellers  visiting  Tuscany  will 
do  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  in  their 
lelations  with  society. 

Chabitable  Institutions. 

A  detailed  review  of  these  would  far 
exceed  our  limits.  We  shall  merely 
notice  some  of  the  most  important. 
One  of  the  most  ancient  is 

The  Compagnia  delta  Miaericordia, 
whose  establishment  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  oppo- 
site the  Campanile.  It  was  instituted 
about  1244,  and  Landini  (Storia  della 
Com.  d.  Misericordia^  p.  25)  gives 
a  curious  account  of  its  origin.  It 
was  established  out  of  a  fund  arising 
from  fines  for  profane  swearing,  mu- 


tually imposed  upon  themselves  by  the 
porters  employed  by  the  extensive 
cloth  manufactories  of  Florence,  ujpon 
the  suggestion  of  their  "Dean,"  Piero 
di  Luca  Borsi.  The  benefits  it  con- 
ferred were  so  great,  that  it  soon  re- 
ceived the  support  of  the  principal 
citizens  of  the  republic,  who  associated, 
according  to  the  plan  of  the  original 
institution,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
assistance  in  cases  of  accidents,  of  aid- 
ing the  wounded  sick,  and,  in  case  of 
sudden  death,  to  ensure  for  the  corpse 
a  Christian  burial.  This  religious  so- 
ciety includes  persons  of  all  ranks, 
from  the  Qrand  Duke  downwards. 
When  on  duty,  they  wear  a  black  mo- 
nastic dress,  with  a  hood  which  con- 
ceals the  countenance.  The  city  is 
divided  into  districts,  and  the  mem- 
bers into  giorrutte  or  days,  about  40 
being  on  duty  daily,  who  name  a  di- 
rector, whose  orders  are  implicitly 
obeyed.  All,  however  they  may  be 
engaged,  attend  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing, on  being  summoned  by  the  toll 
of  their  great  bell,  to  perform  the 
duties  required.  The  principal  duty 
of  the  brotherhood  is  to  cmvey  the 
sick  to  the  hospital  and  to  relieve  their 
families  during  the  illness.  The  insti- 
tution also  gives  annually  a  certain 
number  of  marriage  portions  to  young 
females.  So  great  is  the  respect  in 
which  the  Misericordia  is  held,  that,  as 
it  passes  through  the  streets,  all  per- 
sons tc^e  off  their  hats  and  the  mili- 
tary carry  arms.  During  the  frightful 
visitation  of  the  cholera  in  1855  this 
confraternity  rendered  inestimable  ser- 
vices. Never  at  any  former  period 
were  the  zeal,  courage,  and  benevo- 
lence of  its  members  so  cruelly  put  to 
the  test  or  so  worthily  and  heroically 
bestowed. 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  are 
statues  of  S.  Sebastian  by  Benedetto  da 
Majano,  and  of  the  Virgin  and  Child; 
a  good  bas-relief  in  terracotta  by  Luca 
della  Eobbia;  some  frescoes  of  the 
History  of  Tobias  by  Santi  di  Tito ;  and 
a  painting  of  the  Plague  of  1348  by 
Cigoli, 

Hospitals. 
The  Spedale  d\  Soula  :^oyv>.  "S-ww^a 
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was  founded  in  1286,  by  Folco  Portinari, 
the  father  of  Dante's  Beatrice,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  servant  Mona  Tersa, 
who  established  in  it  a  congregation  of 
females  for  attending  on  the  sick:  it 
now  contains  beds  for  1000  patients, 
and  is  well  managed.  The  wards  are 
large,  better  adapted  to  a  hot  than  a 
cold  climate.  In  consequence  of  the 
fashion  to  bequeath  property  to  this  hos- 
pital it  became  very  rich,  but  in  the  last 
century  the  goyemment  seized  upon 
all  its  possessions  and  now  administers 
them,  not  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  public.  Besides  the  wards  for  general 
diseases,  it  contains  one  for  midwifery 
cases,  others  for  incurables,  and  two  Ca- 
mere  Nobili  for  male  and  female  patients 
paying  2  pauls  a  day.  It  is  the  great 
school  of  Practical  Medicine  of  Flo- 
rence, and  has  produced  some  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians  and  anatomists 
of  Italy :  a  Pathological  and  Physiolo- 
gical collection  and  a  Botanic  Garden 
are  attached  to  it.  In  a  room  opening 
out  of  one  of  the  cloisters  of  Sta.  Maria 
NuoTa,  adjoining  the  hospital,  is  a 
fresco,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo,  of  the  Last 
Judgment.  In  the  adjoining  ch.  of  S. 
Egimo  are  some  paintings  of  the  later 
masters  of  the  Tuscan  school,  and  the 
tomb  of  Portinari  the  founder;  that  of 
his  servant  Mona  Tersa  being  on  the 
wall  of  the  cloister  leading  to  the  li- 
brary of  the  hospital.  The  two  frescoes 
under  the  portico  and  on  each  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  ch.  were  painted 
about  the  year  1420  by  Lorenzo  or  Neri 
de*  Bicci,  and  represent  the  consecration 
by  Martin  V.  in  1419:  they  are  the 
best  preserved  of  this  old  painter's 
works,  and  contain  several  cotempo- 
rary  portraits. 

The  Spedale  di  Bonifazio  (on  the 
west  side  of  the  Via  di  S.  Gallo,  not 
far  from  the  city  gate),  so  called 
from  having  been  founded  in  1377,  by 
Bonifazio  Lupi  of  Parma,  Marquis  of 
Soragna,  who,  having  been  a  condot- 
tiere  in'  the  pay  of  the  republic,  was 
made  a  citizen  of  Florence.  The  present 
building  dates  from  the  time  or  Pietro 
"i^ppoldo.  It  is  richly  ondowed.  Its 
^^|k>al  denthmtioii  Ih  that  of  a  lunatic 
^^^to :  it  iH  to  be  regretted  that  the 
sjrstem  is  still   resorted  to 


here.  The  wards  are  ill  constracted, 
the  inmates  divided  into  classes, 
pauper  and  paying,  of  whom  it  can 
contain  from  350  to  450. 

Spedale  di  Santa  Lvcia,  opposite  to  S. 
di  Bonifazio,  is  an  hospital  for  cutaneous 
diseases,  and  for  patients  during  ^i- 
demics  such  as  the  cholera.  Santa 
Agata,  near  the  latter,  is  a  military  hos- 
pital very  well  arranged  and  managed. 

Lying-in  Hospitakj  Orbatello,  for  un- 
maiTied  women,  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  police.  There  are  Obstetric 
wards  in  the  great  Hospital  of  Santa 
Maria  Nova,  and  in  the  Spedale  dell' 
Annunziata,  but  women  must  be  af- 
fected with  some  illness  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  former. 

Spedale  di  Santa  Maria  degli  Tnnocenti, 
in  the  Piazza  della  Sta.  Annunziata, 
already  referred  to  (p.  110)  as  an  hos- 
pital for  foundlings,  receives  annually 
about  3500  children,  not  only  from  the 
city,  but  every  part  of  the  grand  duchy. 
The  children  are  immeduttely  placed 
with  nurses' in  the  coimtry,  very  few, 
except  the  sick,  being  retained  in  the 
establishment.  At  a  certain  age  the 
boys  are  apprenticed  out,  and  the 
girls  receive  a  dowry.  Within  the 
last  20  years  the  admissions  have  been 
34,980,  and  the  deaths  15,800  ;  giving 
a  gross  mortality  of  45  per  cent. 

Spedale  di  S.  Giovanni  di  Dio,  in 
Borg'  Ogni  Santi,  on  the  site  of  Pal. 
Vespucci,  where  Amerigo  was  bom, 
contains  about  24  beds.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  a  confiratemity  of  noble 
families,  and  is  very  well  arranged  and 
managed. 

La  Pia  Casa  di  Lavoro,  in  the  Via 
dei  Malcontenti,  not  far  from  the  ch. 
of  Santa  Croce,  is  an  admirable  insti- 
tution, founded  during  the  French  oc- 
cupation of  Tuscany.  At  present  it  con- 
tains about  1000  poor  children,  from 
the  age  of  3  years  upwards.  They 
are  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  at  10 
or  1 2  instructed  in  some  art  or  trade, 
which  is  carried  on  within  the  walls  un- 
der the  supervision  of  skilful  masters, 
of  which  the  manufacture  of  iron  bed- 
steads, furniture,  and  upholstery,  and 
shoes  for  the  army,  ai*e  the  most  im- 
portant. The  girls  receive  an  education 
to  fit  them    for   becoming   domestic 
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■amnti.  The  whole  system  of  manage- 
ment is  jodiciouB,  the  food  and  clothing 
of  the  imnfttes  excellent.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  children  into  classes  accord- 
ing to  their  ages  is  judicious.  There 
are  within  the  walls  large  open  spaces, 
■ome  under  cover,  for  recreation.  The 
Fia  Caaa  will  well  repay  a  visit  from 
persons  interested  in  such  benevolent 
institutions  at  home. 

Amongst  the  recent  institutions  is 
the  Sooieth  di  San  Oiovanni  Battista, 
fbonded  in  1827,  partly  for  keeping 
alive  devotion  to  the  patron  saint  of 
Florence,  and  partly  for  the  purpose 
ofendowing  poor  maidens.  The  bestow- 
ing of  marriage  portions  has  ever  been 
one  of  the  most  favourite  charities  in 
Tuscany^  as  it  is  throughout  Italy. 
The  sums  thus  distributed  amoimt  to 
between  3000/.  and  4000/.  in  Florence 
alone  every  year. 

Theatbes. 
There  are  ten  theatres.  The 
principal  are, — 1,  I/a  Pergola ,  in  the 
street  of  the  same  name.  This  is 
imder  the  management  of  30  noble 
proprietors^  called  "Immobili,"  and 
is  now  what  we  would  call  the  Grand 
Opera  of  Florence:  the  performances 
are  usually  mediocre,  excepting  during 
the  Carnival.  The  house  is  handsomely 
fitted  up;  and  is  capable  of  containing 
2500  persons.  The  modem  opera  had 
its  birth  in  Florence:  it  arose  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand 
I. ;  and  the  *  Dtine  *  of  Ottavio  Rinuc- 
cini,  acted  1594,  is  the  first  genuine 
specimen  of  this  species  of  composition ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  a  drama  entirely  set 
to  music.  The  original  Pergola  was 
built  by  Taccay  in  1650 :  it  was  of  wood, 
and  stood  till  1738,  when  the  present 
fabric  was  erected. — 2,  Teatro  del  Coco- 
mero  (degl*  Infuocati),  where  comedy 
and  tragedy  are  usually  acted.  —  3, 
Teatro  Nuovo  (degl'  Intrepidi).  —  4, 
Teatro  Leopoldo,  formerly  called  del 
Giglio,  near  the  Piazza  del  Granduca, 
enlarged  and  embellished  in  1841,  and 
opened  for  the  performance  of  music. — 
5,  Teatro  Ooldoni,  in  the  Via  S.  Maria, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Amo;  con- 
nected with  it  is  a  day  theatre,  or 
jir^m, — 6,   Teatro  Mfieri,  in  the  Via 


Pietra  Plana,  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  internal  decorations. — 
7,  Teatro  dei  Solleeiti  in  the  Borg- 
ognisanti.  —  8,  Teatro  delta  Piazza 
Veochia  {degli  Arrischiati).  The  two 
latter  are  minor  theatres.  In  the  last 
the  popular  character  of  Stenterello, 
the  ridiculous  personage  of  the  Floren- 
tines, is  represented  during  the  Car- 
nival.— 9,  Teatro  di  Paglinno  or  delle 
Stinche,  near  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Croce, 
one  of  the  largest  theatres  in  Italy ;  it 
was  built  by  Signor  Pagliano,  the  Pill 
Morrison  of  Tuscany. — 10,  Teatro  Po^ 
liteama,  Corso  Vittorio  Enmianuele,  in 
the  new  quarter,  near  the  gate  leading 
to  the  Cascine,  open  to  the  sky,  for 
operas  and  comedy  during  the  summer 
season,  the  most  beautiful  and  best 
arranged  diurnal  theatre  perhaps  raised 
in  modem  times.  It  is  much  frequented 
in  the  spring  and  simimer  evenings. 

Popular  Fbbtivals. 

There  are  several  popular  and  other 
festivals  still  kept  up  at  Florence,  which 
are  sufficiently  interesting  to  make  it 
worth  while  for  the  traveller  to  arrange 
his  time  so  as  to  witness  some  of  them. 

Midsummer-day,  or  the  feast  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  the  ancient  protector 
of  Florence,  is  solemnised  by  the  Cocchi, 
or  Chariot- races,  in  the  Piazza  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella.  These  Cocchi  are  imi- 
tations of  the  Boman  cars,  but  have 
four  wheels,  and  were  invented  by 
Cosimo  I.  Each  is  drawn  by  two 
horses.  In  these  races  there  is  much 
fun  and  little  skill.  On  the  vigil  of 
the  Saint's  day  there  are  fireworks 
on  the  Ponte  alia  Carraja.  On  the 
morning  of  the  festival  the  govern- 
ment authorities  attend  high  mass 
in  the  Cathedral,  and  afterwards  the 
races  in  the  Piazza  di  S.  M.  Novella. 
In  the  evening  performances  of  music 
take  place  in  the  Piazza  del  Granduca, 
and  of  the  Duomo  :  the  prmeipal  streets 
and  buildings,  such  as  the  Cupola  and 
Campanile  of  the  Cathedral,  S.  Gio- 
vanni, and  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  are 
illuminated. 

Saturday  in  Passion  Week. — A  chariot^ 
laden  with  smAW.  TIiOT^ax^&  ot  ^^oKo^^wscfc.^ 
and  filled  N»\^i\L  ^«^aft^,  va.\sta>a^N5 
the  morxMH^mX^  ^<ft  V^Baa»*  ^^^>ass» 
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and  placed  opposite  to  the  central  door 
of  the  cathedral.  A  string  is  carried 
firom  the  chariot  to  the  choir,  by  which 
a  dove  is  made  to  descend  and  ignite 
the  fireworks.  This  takes  place  when  ; 
the  choir  has  reached  the  **  GMoria  in 
exoelsis  •"  the  mortars  are  then  dis- 
charged, and  all  the  bells  in  the  ci^, 
which  have  been  silent  during  the  week,  | 
begin  to  ring.  The  chariot  is  then  I 
dragged  to  the  "  Canto  de'  Pazzi,"  and 
the  remaining  fireworks  are  there  let 
off.  Pazzino  de'  Pazzi  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  of  the  Crusaders  who 
scaled  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
crusade  of  1088;  and,  as  the  story 
goes,  the  "Pio  Groflfredo"  granted  to 
him  in  reward  the  arms  of  Bouillon, 
and  some  bits  chipped  off  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  which,  when  brought  to 
Florence,  served  to  light  the  holy  fire. 
At  all  events,  the  Pazzi  appear  in  the 
middle  ages  to  have  distributed  the 
holy  fire  at  Florence,  in  the  same 
manner  as  was  done  at  Jerusalem, 
going  firom  house  to  house  with  a 
torch.  This  festival  is  popularly  called 
lo  scoppio  del  earro. 

Ascension  Day  is  kept  as  a  species 
of  popular  jubilee ;  everybody  makes 
holiday.  The  Caseins,  in  particular,  are 
filled  with  family  parties  of  the  richest 
and  of  the  poorest  citizens,  partaking  of 
their  merry  banquets. 

The  Feast  of  the  Corpus  Domini  is 
celebrated  here  with  great  pomp  and 
with  the  ceremonies  usual  in  Boman 
Catholic  towns. 

The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin^  Aug. 
15. — The  images  of  the  YirgiQ  in  the 
streets  are  dressed  up  with  silks  and 
fiowers,  and  sometimes  musical  ser- 
vices  are  performed  before  them. 

The  Nativity  of  the  Virgin^  Sept.  8th. 
— Altars  are  erected  in  the  streets,  and 
decorated  with  flowers,  and  the  young 
folks,  t.  e,  up  to  manhood,  amuse 
themeelves  with  paper  lanterns,  carry- 
ing them  suspended  to  poles.  The 
principal  scene  of  this  festivity,  which 
is  called  the  rijicolone  or  flerucoloney  is 
Jltoj^ia  dei  Servi.  A  sort  of  fair  pre- 
^^yt,  principally  attended  by  the 
9t3  o£  the  province  of  Casentino, 
he  mountains  round  Pistoia, 


who  bring  yam  and  small  objects  llcflr 
sale.  This  fair  is  held  in  the  Piazzas 
dell'  Annnnziata  and  of  the  Daomo, 
and  in  the  Via  dei  Servi. 

Ttceifth  Xight,— On  the  vigil  of  this 
feast  a  strange  noisy  ceremony  used  to 
take  place  among  the  lower  classes, 
called  the  festa  della  befana  {Epifama)^ 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  ancient 
religious  pantomimes;  it  has  been,  in 
great  measure,  discontinued  of  late 
years. 

On  the  Feast  of  Sta,  Anna  (26th  July), 
the  anniversary  of  the  expulsion  of 
"Walter  de  Brienne,  the  church  of  Or* 
San  Michele  is  decked  with  bannws  of 
the  different  Arti  and  Sestieri  (Corpo- 
rations and  Quarters)  of  Florence. 

Plan  for  visiting  the  Sights  in  Horence 
and  its  vicinity  in  a  Week* 

Ut  Day, 

•^  PAGE 

Piazza  della  SigQorla 142 

L(^a  de'  Lanzi 144 

Court  and  Galleries  of  the  UfiBzi .    •     •  152 

Magliabecchfaoa  Library .     .     •     •     •  185 

FiBiiazzo  Veccbio    « •  142 

Arcbivio 186 

Palazzo  del  Podesta,  or  Bargello .     .     ,  149 

Palazzo  Gondi  ........  148 

Ch.  ofLaBadiA no 

House  of  Dante •  147 

Palazzo  Altoviti     ........  146 

Palazzo  Buonarotti  and  Museum,  on 

Mondays  and  ThurBdays    ....  146 

Ch.  of  Santa  Croce •     .  JL13 

Ch.  ofS.  Ambrogio 107 

Sta.  Maria  Maddalena  de'  Pazzi ...  130 

Porta  alia  Crooe  and  St.  Salvi     ...  191 

2nd  Day. 

MercatoNuovo 145 

Ch.  of  Or*  San  Michele 137 

Archivio  di  Or'  8.  Michele     ....  138 
Via  de'  CalziaioU  and  Loggia  del  Bi- 

gaUo 106 

Duomo  (Cathedral) 97 

Campanile 102 

Baptistery i03 

Opera  del  Duomo 106 

Spedale  di  S.  M.  Nuova 187 

Pal.  Riccardi  and  Via  Larga  or  Cavour .  150 

Ob.  and  Convent  of  S.  Marco      ...  127 

Accademia  delle  Belle  Artl    .     .     •     •  179 

Manufactory  of  Mosaics   •    .    .     .     .  183 

Cloister  of  i  Scalzi 182 

Ch.  of  La  Santissima  Annundata    .     .  107 

Pal.  Capponi 147 

English  Church 88 

La  Fortezza  da  Basso 95 

Zrd  Day, 
Lung*  Amo  and  Bridges  •    •     •     •       96, 97 

Ch.  of  Santo  Trinitik 141 

Ch.ofSS.Apostoli no 

Ch.  of  S.  M.  Sla^otQ      •    .    ,    .    .     \^ 
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FAOB 

dLorastefiuw 143 

Ch.ofS.Lorenio 121 

Xedloewi  Chapel 133 

LanrentUoiLlDmry 135 

SDrpClMi  Miuenm 183 

GbTofSU.  Maria  NovelU  and  Cooveut.  130 

Flaao  di  S.  Maria  Novella   ....  137 
OiutHDo  Stlooi  (Orloff)      .     •    .    .151 

IWaao  Goraini 147 

I'lUasM  Rueellal 151 

BilanoStroal 151 

4th  Day, 

Rmte  Vecchlo 96 

Ch.  of  Sta.  Felice 121 

AU.  Pitti  and  Gallery 172 

Boboli  Oardena 178 

Ch.  of  &  Felldta 121 

MaMmn  of  Natural  History      ...  178 

Forteaadl  Belvedere 95 

Fbrte  di  San  Giorgio 95 

Pbwer'a  Studio 87 

Torrtflanl  Gardens 152 

Oh.  of  II  Oarmine Ill 

Ch.  of  Sb  Fredlano 142 

Gb.  of  Santo  Spirito 139 

Tal,  Guadagni 148 

Bth  Day, 

Ezcimion  to  Flesole 199 

Porta  di  San  Gallo 95 

Gareggi  (Villa  Sloane) 198 


PAOB 

Villa  Salvlati  (Mario) 199 

Dadia  Fleaolana      .     • 203 

Villa  Muzzl  (Spence) 199 

Flesole 201 

Returning  by  the  Villa  Falmleri.  the 
Pruteiitant  Cemetery,  and  the  PiHrta 

Iluti    . 203 

6th  Day, 

Palazio  Mocsl   ........  148 

Ch.  ofS.  Nicolo 142 

I\>rta  dl  San  Miniate 95 

Ch.  of  il  Salvatore 193 

Oh.  of  San  Miniato  al  Monte.     ...  192 

Aroetri 195 

I^a  Certosa  dl  Val  d'Ema 195 

Pogglo  Imperiale 195 

Hill  of  Bel1oflf(uardo 195 

Ch.  and  Convent  of  Monto  Oliveto  .    .  194 

7th  Day, 

La  Petntfa 197 

La  Docda  di  Glnori 194 

Prato 197 

Returning  by  the  Villa   DemidoflT  at 

Sun  Donato 197 

TheCasclne 197 

La  Porta  al  Prato 197 

All  the  places  in  these  3  days'  ex- 
oursious  outside  the  city  can  be  reached 
in  a  carriage. 
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ATcetri,hniof     ...  195 

Bellosgnardo.  faiU  of  .     .  195 

Belvedere,  villa    ...  198 

fiibbiena 207 

Borgo-alla-Collina     .     .  2U6 

Camaldoli 2U7 

Campaldlno     .     .     .     .  2U6 

Careggi J98 

Casclne      .....  197 
Cemetery  of  La  Miacri- 

oordia 203 

Cemetery,  Protestant     ,  203 

Certosa  in  Yal  d'Ema     .  195 

Chiusi  In  Casentitto    .     .  207 

Donato,  San,  villa    f.     .  197 


PAGE. 

Fiesolana.  Badla  ...  203 

Fiesole 201 

Fuiite  Branda  ....  208 
Galileo's  Observatory  and 

residence      ....  195 

Tmpruneta 196 

Legiiaia 194 

'  Massetto 194 

'  Miniato  al  Monte,  con- 

I     vent  and  church     .     .  192 

Muggiona 2  oh 

Muntc  Ceceri  ....  202 

Monte  Consuma   .     .     .  206 

I  Monte  OUveto,  Badia  of .  194 

,  Mosciano 194 


Muzzl,  villa     .     . 

Potemo.     .     .     . 

Pelago  .... 

Petn^a  di  Castello 

Poggio  a  Ci\jaiio    . 

Poggio  Imperiale  . 
i  Poiitassieve  .  . 
|Poppi  .... 
'  Quarto,  villa  di  . 
.  Romena,  ruhis 
'  Salvi,  San,  monastery 

Tosi      .... 
'  Vallombrosa   .     . 

^'emia,  la,  convent 
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.  203 

.  197 

.  197 
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.  203 

.  206 

.  198 

.  208 

.  191 
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Besides  the  places  described  on  the 
different  routes  by  which  Florence  is 
reached,  the  following  may  be  noticed, 
taking  them  according  to  the  different 
gates  near  which  they  are  situated. 

Porta  alia  Croce, — At  a  short  dis- 
tance from  this  gate,  a  little  to  the  left 
of  the  road,  ai'e  the  remains  of  the  sup- 
pressed monastery  of  S.  Salvi,  contain- 
ing a  Last  Supper  by  Andrea  dei  Sarto, 
*'  It  is  in  perfect preaervatioB,  being  the 


I  only  thing  respected  by  the  rabble  and 
I  soldiers  in  the  siege  of  Florence  in 
I  1529.    So  says  Vasari.    It  is  an  im- 
pressive and  effective  work,  although 
the  heads  are  somewhat  wanting  in 
dignity."— a  W.  C. 

Porta  di  San  Miniato, 
When  standing  xr^ti  \}qa  \srv^^]i^  ^t 
the  Amo,  «a^  \oo\m^&\>.\>  '^^  Yc^«t^ 
the  Btraiiger  msb^  "kw^  Ooaftx^^t^  ^«h« 
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nX  buildings  in  the  distance^  upon 
a  hUl  to-  the  eastward  of  the  city. 
These  are  the  oonTent  and  church  of 
San  Minialo  al  Monte,  After  quitting 
Florence  by  the  Porta  di  San  Miniato, 
and  ascending,  by  an  avenue  of  cy- 
presses, the  Via  Cruets,  we  reach  a  ter- 
race commanding  the  city  below,  and 
on  which  the  Franciscan  conyent  of  Scut 
Sahatore  del  Monte  is  situated.  This 
church  was  built  by  Crxmaca,  and  "is 
of  such  ezquudte  proportions,  that 
Michael  Angelo  used  to  call  it  la  bella 
Villanella*^ — Milizia,  It  consists  of  a 
wide  nave,  having  8  arches  on  either 
side,  forming  the  entrances  of  as  many 
chapels,  over  which  runs  a  gallery. 
The  windows  above  are  alternately 
round-headed  and  pointed.  The  choir 
is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  fine 
arch.  In  its  windows  is  some  good 
stained  glass ;  and  behind  the  altar  a 
painting  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  sur- 
rounded by  Saints,  of  the  14th  centy. 
Higher  up  the  hill,  and  to  the  S.E., 
is  the  convent  of  San  Miniato,  with 
its  ch.,  in  a  situation  used  for  a  mili- 
tary post  in  the  last  siege  of  Florence, 
when  the  citizens  vainly  endeavoured 
to  preserve  the  expiring  republic  from 
the  tyrannical  grasp  of  the  Medici. 
Michel  Angelo  had  been  appointed  Conv- 
mf^fiorio  Oenerale,  and  to  him  the  for- 
tifications of  the  city  were  intrusted  ; 
and  San  Miniato  being  a  very  im- 
portant outpost,  he  raised  round  it 
the  fortifications  which  still  remain. 
The  convent  belonged  to  the  Cluniac 
order  of  the  BenecUotines  until  1553, 
when  it  passed  to  the  monks  of  Monte 
Uliveto.  The  maohicolated  palace  at- 
tached to  it  belonged  to  Abp.  Mozzi 
in  1294,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the 
monks  in  1873.  From  the  terrace  in 
front  of  the  church  is  one  of  the  finest 
views  over  Florence,  the  valley  of  the 
Amo,  and  its  encircling  Apennines. 

A  church,  in  honour  of  San  Miniato, 
had  beenerected  here  in  very  early  times. 
It  is  on  record  that  S.  Frediano,  who 
was  bishop  of  Luooa  in  the  7th  century, 
was  accustomed  to  come  every  year  in 
■olemn  procession,  with  his  clergy,  to 

tostrate  himself  before  the  shrine  of 
9  saint ;  and  when  Charlemagne  was 
'^'eaoJe  he  congidered  this  monastery 
^  one  of  the  places  upon  which  it 


became  him  to  confer  donatioiiB.  Bnt 
in  the  course  of-  the  troubled  tones 
which  followed,  the  church  and  the 
monastery  fell  into  decay.  In  1013, 
.  Hildebrand,  bishop  of  Florence,  laid 
j  the  first  stone  of  the  present  edifice. 
I  In  this  undertaking  his  was  assisted 
.by  the  Emp«x>r  Henry  IL,  whose 
jnear  relation,  Jacopo  il  Bavaro,  was 
'  at  that  time  bishop  of  Fiesole.  "  The 
I  plan  of  S.  Bfiniato  is  that  of  the  Latin 
I  basilica.  It  is  a  noble  church,  of  large 
;  dimensions,  and,  in  the  style  of  its 
architecture,  dismissing  the  Lombard 
altogether,  seeks  to  return  to  Roman 
proportions  and  Roman  simplicity, 
ofiering  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
buildings  whi<^  were  erected  at  the 
same  time  in  other  parts  of  Italy. 
This,  no  doubt,  resulted  in  great  mea- 
sure from  the  materials  of  which  it  was 
composed, — the  pillars  and  marbles  of 
ancient  Roman  buildings;  but  much  of 
the  change  must  have  been  owing  to 
the  architect.  Some  man  of  genius  (as 
was  the  case,  aJQierwards,  at  ^sa)  must 
have  arisen  at  the  time,  whose  taste 
was  superior  to  the  age.  The  pillars 
are  single  shafts;  not  stunted,  as  in  the 
Lombard  churches,  but  of  good  propor- 
tions; with  capitals  free  from  imagery, 
and  either  antique  or  skilful  imitations. 
In  the  construction  of  this  church  there 
is  another  architectural  peculiarity. 
Large  arches  are  thrown,  at  intervals, 
over  the  nave,  connected  with  smaller 
arches,  which  are  thrown  over  the 
aisles;  at  once  assisting  to  support  the 
roof,  banding  the  whole  fabric  together, 
and  giving  it  additional  strength.  When 
these  arches  occur,  the  pillars  are  ex- 
changed for  compound  piers,  one  shaft 
of  which  is  carried  up  to  meet  the  arch 
above.  In  this  church  the  crypt  is 
made  of  more  impoi*tance  than  the 
sanctuary  itself.  The  nave  leads  direct 
to  the  crypt:  whilst  the  sanctuary  can 
only  be  reached  by  ascending  a  fli^t 
of  steps.  The  mosaics  are  believed  to 
have  been  added  in  the  13th  century. 
The  campanile  was  rebuilt  (by  Bacdo 
d'Agnolo)in  1519.  The  principal  front 
was  rebuilt  in  the  14th  century,  in  the 
style  of  that  age."  —  Qallif  Kmgkk. 
The  mosaic  of  the  floor  of  the  nave, 
forming  a  band  from  the  W.  door  to 
the  altar,  \b  oi  \>\acV  «eA  ^Ya^  maxble ; 
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H  ii  MTUiged  in  very  beautlfUl  rosettas, 
of  lions,  birdi,  gziffona,  &o. ;  with  a 
eironlar  portion  representing  the  signR 
of  tbe  io^mo,  as  in  the  baptistery  of  i 
8.  GioyannL     This  mosaic  bears  the! 
date  1207. 

The  rai80d  church,  consisting  of  the 
anti-ohoiry  choir,  and  tribune,  is  very 
oorions  ;  in  front  is  the  space  reserved 
iar  the  neophytes,  separated  from  the  ! 
ohoir  by  a  barrier  or  marble  screen, : 
covered  with  mosaic-work,  and  hand- ' 
some  sculptured  rosettes,  surmounted 
by  aa  elegant  cornice,  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  an    ambone    or 
pulpit,  the  reading-desk  on  which  is 
supported  by  a  quaint  human  figure  ; 
the  pulpit  itself  rests  on  two  elegant 
oolumna  of  violet  marble.  The  tribune, 
or  aemiciroular  apse  behind  the  choir, 
consiBta  of  5  circular  recesses,  in  each ' 
of  which  is  a  window  formed  by  a  slab  | 
of  Serravezza  marble,  which,  allowing ; 
a  certain   amount    of  light   to    poHs' 
through  it,  produces  a  very  pleasing' 
effect  when  the  sun  shines  on  it.     On  \ 
the  vault  is  a  mosaic  of  S.  Miniatus 
offering  his  crown  to  the  Saviour,  with 
St.  John,  bearing  the  date  of  1297.    In 
the  centre  of  the  choir  is  the  modem 
high  altar.    Upon  an  altar  on  the  rt.  of 
the  tribune  is  a  picture  of  St.  Giovanni 
Gualberto,  attributed  to  Giotto.    Some 
traces  of  paintings  of  the  14th  centy. 
Btlll  exist  on  the  walls  of  the  choir. 

The  altcur  of  the  Crucifixion,  in  the 
centre  of  the  nave,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  mosaic  x>avement,  was  erected  in 
1465;  it  formeriy  contained  the  mira- 
culous cruoifiz  of  S,  Giovanni  Gualberto, 
now  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Trinita.  The 
tabernacle  over  it  is  surmounted  by  an 
eagle  upon  a  woolpack,  the  arms  of 
the  Guild  of  Merchants,  and  opposite 
the  device  of  P.  de*  Medici,  by  whom 
the  altar  was  erected — a  * '  falcon  belled 
and  jessed" — ^was  sculptured  by  Michel- 
oseL  The  picture  over  the  altar  is  of 
the  school  of  Giotto.  The  sculptured 
arabesque  ornaments,  and  the  black 
and  wlute  mosaics  of  the  triple  feather, 
one  of  the  Medici's  armorial  designa- 
tions (like  our  Prince  of  Wales's),  on 
the  frieze,  and  the  rosettes  in  glaaed 
terr:icotta  on  the  yault^  are  very 
beautiful. 


The  Chapel  of  St,  JameSf  opening  out 
of  the  left  aisle,  was  erected  in  14G1 
from  the  designs  of  Antonio  Hosseliitw, 
He  was  both  sculptor  and  architect,  and 
by  him  is  the  monument  to  Jacopo, 
the  Cardinal  of  Portugal  (died  1459). 
Death,  but  most  tranquil,  is  expressed 
with  admirable  truth.  The  accessories 
are  in  a  fine  oin(piecento  style.  The  cir- 
cular bas-relief  above  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  A. 
R(>ssellinn*8  style.  The  floor  is  of  that 
variety  of  tessellated  work  called  0pu8 
Alexnndriwwi.  In  the  roof  are  five 
medallions  by  Lnca  della  Jiobbia,  con- 
sidered by  Vasari  as  the  best  of  his 
works;  they  represent  the  Theological 
Virtues,  with  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
centre. 

The  crypt,  which  is  about  4  ft.  below 
the  level  of  the  nave,  is  supported 
on  small  columns  of  different  stylos, 
material,  &o.,  several  of  their  cai)itals 
being  of  the  Roman  period.  Under  the 
principal  altar  in  it  are  preserved  the 
remains  of  S.  Miniatus  and  his  com- 
panions. The  vault  of  the  tabernacle 
over  it  was  painted  by  Taddeo  Gaddi 
in  1341.  The  altar  is  encloaed  within 
an  elegant  iron  railing,  made  in  13:^8 
by  retntccio  Betti  of  Siena,  the  same 
who  executed  that  in  the  cathedi'al  of 
Fiesole. 

The  sacristy  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
choir  is  a  lofty  square  chamber,  with  a 
pointed  roof,  built  in  1 387 ;  the  walls  ai*e 
entirely  painted  by  Spinello  AretinOy  at 
the  expense  of  Benedetto  degli  Albei*ti, 
a  Florentine  merchant,  who  is  said  to 
have  bequeathed  100,000  florins,  an 
immense  sum  at  the  time,  for  the  pur- 
pose. These  frescoes  represent  events 
in  the  life  of  St,  Benedict.  Commencing 
by  the  S,  wall  are — St.  Benedict  leaving 
his  father's  house  for  Sublaco ;  his 
miraculously  rendering  whole  a  vase 
broken  by  his  nurse;  his  interview  with 
Totila;  his  death;  and  the  vision  of  St. 
Maur.  On  the  W.  wall,  St.  Benedict 
assuming  the  monastic  habit  at  Su- 
biaco,  and  fed  in  the  cave  by  St.  Ro* 
manus  in  spite  of  the  devil.  St.  Bene- 
dict restoring  life  to  a  monk  crushed 
by  the  fall  of  a  part  of  his  convent. 
St.  Benedict  ajxd  ^  "mox^  ^^^^a  ^^sk 
tempted  by  t\x^  eLe^'mV>aal«csa'^'^*^ 
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*p«  V>  tJtMHttt  faimiielf  from  the  choir  < 
durins^  the,  time  of  medizataon.  —  On 
th«  N.  wflJl  M.  Beoedict  reaistiDg  the 
terAptatioD   of  the  arcb-fieDd  in   the 
form  of  a  blackbird  >>t  roiling  hia  bod  j 
amongift  tbomji.    The  Saint  proclaimed 
nupfsrif^  of  his   order ;    discovers  an  ! 
attempt  made  to  pf/ison  him  for  the 
austerity   of  his  discipline;    marking 
the  site  from  which  water  was  to  be  ; 
coHTejed    to   his  L  convent   at  Monte  . 
iyManfff  and  saving  St.  Placidns  from  - 
drowning.      On  the  £.  wall  St.  Bene-  i 
<iict  leaving  his  convent,  to  the  joy  of : 
Iiis  bn/ther  monks;  receiving  St.  Kau-  ; 
rus  and  St.  Placidus  into  his  Order ;  i 
blessing    a    stone,    which     no    effort ' 
c^iuld    move,   the   devil   being  seated  ; 
upffti   it ;   discovering  the  roguery  of 
Totila  in  not  Vxslieving  the  prophetic 
spirit  of  the  saint.     The  four  compart- 
ments of  the  roof  contain  figures  of  the 
Evangelists:  below  Spinello's  frescoes 
are  some  fine  inlaid  (tarsia;  wood-work 
presses,    by  Moniciatto  (1472).     The 
paintings  in  the  Campo  Santo,  also  by 
JHpineUo  AretifUj,  are  failed  and  d«:naged. 
The  beautiful  bell-tower  was  raised  by 
Baccio   d'Agnolo   in   1519;  it  was  to 
protect  it  from  the  balls  of  the  enemy 
that  Michael  Angelo,  during  the  siege, 
hung  mattrasses  round  it. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Sun  Miniato 
was  the  scene  of  the  call  of  San 
Giovanni  Gualberto  (died  1070).  (See 
VallomVirosa.)  His  meeting  with  the 
murderer  of  his  brother  took  place 
at  the  foot  of  this  hill,  where  a 
shrine  with  an  inscription  is  let  into 
the  wall,  sunnountcd  by  a  painting  of 
the  scenn,  and  the  cniciBx,  which  ap- 
IHrnraiX  to  bow  its  head  to  him,  was 
proMerved  hero  until  the  suppression 
of  tho  fnonast<)ry,  when  it  was  removed 
tf>  ihn  oh.  of  lift  Hiiuta  Trinitk  in  Flo- 
ronco. 

Tiio  oil.  of  8t.  Miniato,  which  had 
retnainud  oioNud  for  several  years,  has 
beoti  ootiVHi'ted  into  a  receptacle 
for  tho  dead,  and  iH  dentined  to 
form  the  oontre  of  a  large  suburban 
cotneiury.  Already  haH  it  boon  more 
thou  half  filled  with  oor|)soH — graves, 
H^oso  juxUpoHition  and  above  each 
^^«  being  dvi((  in  the  floor,  tlio  con- 
w  ol  which  in,  us  loodeu  ouiHui  i 


are  not  used,  tint  aviait  to  this  deeurt 
basilica  during  the  hot  months  is  ftr 
from  agreeable,  and  at  times  not  un- 
attended with  danger.  The  floor  has 
been  covered  with  sepulchral  slabs  as 
well  as  the  walls,  which  takes  away 
mii<^  from  the  grandeur  and  beanty  of 
the  ch.  Some  good  sepulchral  moon- 
ments  have  been  lately  set  up  in  the  eh^ 
those  of  Giusti  the  poet,  and  Beasnoli 
the  painter,  near  the  entrance,  being  tlie 
most  remarkable.  In  its  present  state 
San  Miniato  is  little  else  than  one  gnat 
Golgotha,  and  a  receptacle  for  the 
memorials  of  sentiment  and  vanity  of 
the  modem  Florentines.  The  sitaa- 
tion  of  this  suburban  borial-gronnd  is 
highly  objectionable  from  its  vicinity 
to  the  city,  and  from  its  being  placed 
in  the  direction  frcMu  which  tihe  pre- 
vailing winds  blow  during  the  hot 
months  of  the  year. 

Porta  di  San  Frediano. 
The  entrance  to  the  city,  by  the  old 
post-road  leading  to  Pisa,  L^^om, 
&c.,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  popu- 
lous suburb  of  the  same  name.  A  short 
way  beyond,  on  the  1.,  is  the  Badia  cf 
Monte  OlmetOt  an  ancient  monastic 
foundation,  in  the  ch.  of  which  are 
some  paintings  by  Santi  di  Tito  ;  but  its 
principal  beauty  consiBts  in  its  pictu- 
resque situation,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine 
wood,  and  from  which  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful view  over  the  city,  the  valley  of 
the  Amo,  and  the  Apennines  in  the 
background.  Adjoining  this  Badia  is 
the  Villa  Strozzi,  extending  to  the 
plain  below.  About  2  m.  farther  is 
the  populous  village  of  Legnaia,  from 
which  a  road  on  the  1.,  4  m.,  l^uis  to 
Mosciano,  near  the  summit  of  the 
range  of  hills  which  separate  the  valley 
of  the  Amo  from  that  of  the  Pesa. 
Near  Mosciano  the  geologist  will  find 
an  interesting  locality  where  the 
arenaceous  and  limestone  rocks,  pieira 
Serena,  and  pietra  forte,  which  con- 
stitute the  great  part  of  the  chain  of 
the  Tuscan  Apennines,  contain  fossils 
(nummulites) ;  the  best  locality  is  in 
the  ravine  W.  of  the  ch.,  and  at  a  place 
called  Massetto,  on  the  declivity  of  the 
hill  covered  with  stone  pines,  where 
the  rock  has  been  quarried  for  oma- 
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BM&tal  purposes,  under  the  name  of' 
0ramiiMh  di  MotcUmo, 

Porta  Romana,  oalled  also  S.  Pier 
Oattolini. 

Poggio  fmperiale, — Thia  palace  is  aj)- 
proacbed  by  a  broml  i-oad,  which  iu- 
dines  to  the  1.  hand  juAt  outHi<le  of 
the  Porta  Romana,  and  cuntiniiM  dur- 
ing an  ascent  of  more  than  half  a  mile,  , 
between    lofty  cypresses,    iutennixecl 
with  oak  and  larcli.     It  was  built  by 
the  Duchess  Magdalen  of  Austiia,  wife 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Cosimo  II.,  about  - 
1622.  It  is  said  to  contain  700  rooms,  a 
story,  which,  it  has  been  remarktul,  in 
refuted  by  counting  the  windows.  The 
apartments  are  not  romtu-kable,   but! 
contain  some  good  works  of  lu-t.     The 
wounded    Adonis     is    attributed    to' 
Michel  Anfjelo.     There  is  also  a  room 
full   of  King  Charles's  beauties.     In 
the  dining-room  is  a  small  statue  of 
Apollo  which  is  said  to  l)e  the  work  of 
Phidias,  and  is  of  exquisite  beauty.     It  I 
was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  | 
statues  at  Florence  by  Canova.    In  the  : 
garden  are  four  of  the  statues  once ' 
placed  on  the  fagade  of  the  Duomo,  ■ 
and  which  were  removed  when  it  was  | 
so  barbarously  destroyed.  | 

Above  Poggio  Imperiale  is  the  hill  of 
Arcetri  {in  arce  veteri),  celebrated  for 
the  VerdeOf  the  sweet  wine  which  it 
produces,  and  so  praised  by  Redi,  who 
sang  the  wines  of  Tuscany  with  such 
enthusiasm : — 

"  (^ggi  "vccl'  io  «he  ra^ni  entro  a*  miei  vetri 
La  F«ra«a  waviMima  d'  Arcetri.*' 

Bacco  in  Tutcana. 

Farther  on,  and  above  the  Plan 
di  Giuliari  of  Arcetri,  is  Galilco*s  Ob- 
aervatoTf/,  called  the  Turre  del  Gallo^ 
from  its  having  belonged  to  the  Gallo 
family,  or  from  its  being  surmounted 
by  the  figure  of  a  bird  for  a  weather- 
cock. Here,  it  is  said,  were  made  most 
of  those  observations  on  the  moon  to 
which  Milton  alludes  when  saying  that 
Satan's  shield — 

**  Hang:  o'er  his  ahoulden  like  the  moon,  irhoae 
orb 
Tliroufirh  optic  (rla^s  the  Tu<M:an  artist  views 
At  evpuin^  from  the  top  of  Fiesole, 
Or  in  VaMamo,  to  descry  new  land«, 
Kivert,  or  mountains,  in  ber  spotty  j^lobe." 


Tlie  tower  does  not  seem  much  altered; 
it  is  now  annexed  to  some  farm- 
buildings.  At  a  short  distanoe  from 
the  obriervatory  in  the  VHU  del  Oi(tiello, 
the  residence  of  the  philosopher,  imd 
where  he  is  said  to  have  i*eceived  Mil- 
ton when  the  latter  was  on  his  ti-avels. 
Here,  iM  an  inscription  on  the  outer 
wall  states,  abandoned  and  neglected 
by  his  Medicean  protectors  when  he 
became  the  victim  of  Paiml  persecu- 
titm,  but  surrounded  by  a  few  faithful 
friends  who  received  from  his  ogod  lips 
the  lust  iuRpirations  of  his  mighty 
genius,  Galileo  lost  his  sight  and 
dwelt  till  he  died. 

If  ill  of  Bcllost/mirdo.^On  the  rt.  on 
leaving  the  town  by  therux*taliomiuia. 
No  tniyeller  should  fail  tu  ascend  to  the 
top  of  this  hill,  which  conmiands  a 
most  extensive  and  beautiful  view  of 
Florence  and  of  the  Val  d'  Amo. 
Tiiere  are  several  handsome  villas  here; 
amongst  others  the  V.  Albizzi,  long  in- 
habited by  Galileo,  whose  bust  with  an 
inscription  is  over  the  enti'ance. 

La  Certosa  in  Val  d*  Ema. — A  plea- 
sant excui*sion  may  be  made  to  this 
Charter-house,  about  2^  m.  from  the 
Porta  Romana.  Soon  after  passing 
the  village  of  Galluzzo,  an  ancient 
gateway,  surmounte<l  by  a  statue  of 
St.  Lawrence,  through  which  no  female 
can  enter  except  by  permission  of  the 
archbishop,  and  out  of  which  no  monk 
can  pass,  opens  into  the  grounds  of  the 
monastery  on  the  rt.  ;  but  visitors  ai*e 
only  admitted  by  the  S.  gate  (ladies 
ai*e  strictly  excluded),  from  a  road 
which  ascends  the  hill  about  a  quai*ter 
of  a  mile  farther  on  the  rt.  This  pre- 
cinct constitutes  the  whole  property 
of  the  once  opulent  community:  their 
lands  were  united  to  the  government 
domains.  The  Certosa  was  founded 
about  1341,  by  Nicolo  Acciaioli,  a 
Florentine,  Grand  Seneschal  of  Queen 
Giovonna  of  Naples.  Andrea  Onjaytia 
was  the  architect;  and  wherever  the 
original  Gothic  remains  it  is  in  the 
grand  Florentine  style.  Acciaioli  re- 
quested permission  of  the  Republic  to 
I  fortify  his  monastery.  The  building 
,  crowns  a  beautiful  lull,  covered  with 
I  olive-trees  and  vinos,  va.  Uift  ^sv?^^ 
1  formed  \)^  Wift  *^>xxic\KoiSL  ol  "Ottft  ^^®^ 
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and  Qnwe  iomaU,  and  rinng  neaiij ! 
400  faet  abo^e  them;  and  Ha  fint; 
a^wct,  with  ita  fine  Gothic  windows  r 
and  battlements,  ia  much  more  that- 
of  a  medisral  fortress  than  of  a ; 
sacred  edifice.  The  church  is  dari^  and  | 
grand.  The  series  of  paintings  from  [ 
the  life  of  St.  Bruno,  by  Poccetti,  have 
merit.  In  the  adjoining  chapel,  **delle 
relvptie,**  are  aUo  frescos  by  him. 
The  stalls  for  the  monks  are  elegantly 
carved  and  inlaid,  and  the  rich  pave- 
ment is  kept  delicately  clean  ;  and 
indeed,  considering  the  very  limited 
means  of  the  Carthusians,  the  place 
is  in  the  best  order.  Around  the 
church,  on  the  rt.-hand  side,  is  a 
line  of  chapels  :  the  Capella  di  Santa 
Maria  is  nearly  unaltered;  the  style 
ia  Italian-Gk>thic.  In  this  chapel  there 
are  a  good  painted  glass  window,  and 
several  interesting  paintings  of  the 
early  Florentine  school,  amongst  which 
two  or  three  by  Fra  Angelico.  The 
small  Chapel  of  8t,  John  has  a  fine  mo- 
dem painting  of  the  saint  by  Benvenuti, 
A  flight  of  steps  leads  from  St.  Mary's 
cliapel  to  the  subterranean  church,  which 
contaijQS  the  tombs  of  the  founder 
and  his  family  :  that  of  Nicol5 
is  by  il.  Orgagna.  A  canopy,  sup- 
ported by  four  twisted  colimms,  is 
placed  over  the  full-length  statue  of  the 
deceased.  He  is  in  full  armour;  the 
countenance  fine  and  expressive.  A 
long  inscription,  in  Gk>thic  capitals,  re- 
cords his  deeds.  Three  slab  tombs  be- 
neath, and  in  front  of  the  altai^  repre- 
sent his  father,  his  sister  Lapa,  and 
Ills  son  Lorenzo,  in  relief.  The  details 
of  the  costume  are  curious,  and  as 
perfect  as  when  thev  left  the  sculp- 
tor's studio.  Lastly  is  the  tomb 
of  Cardinal  Angelo  Aociaoli,  Bishop  of 
Ostia  (died  1409),  by  Donatella:  the 
Hculpturo,  in  alto-rilievo,  is  most  ela- 
borate; the  border  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
added  by  OiuUiano  di  San  Oallo  long 
after,  which  surrounds  the  principal 
figure,  is  very  beautiful.  The  Chapter^ 
\mim,  opening  from  a  passage  that  leads 
Inm  the  choir  to  the  great  cloister, 
Bbposed  and  decorated  as  a  chapel. 
^Mitains  the  monument  of  Leonardo 
■inafede  (died  1545),  by  Francesco 
¥  Oaiio'-^  beautiful  recumbent 


figore,  in  bold  hi^  reliefr.  The 
Oocifixion  in  fresco,  by  MmriMo 
AlbertiMelli,  the  poiMl  of  fVa  Bar- 
tolommeo,  rivals  the  works  of  his 
master.  Many  of  the  paintings  of  the 
early  Florentine  school,  which  were 
formerly  in  the  Certoea,  have  been 
removed  to  the  Aocademia  delle  Belle 
ArtL 

The  courts  and  cloisters  are  inter- 
esting. One  small  cloister  is  glazed 
with  stained  glass,  from  the  designB  of 
Giotkmni  da  Udine,  It  consists  of 
tablets  of  the  life  of  St.  Bruno,  in- 
closed in  arabesques.  The  refectory 
is  a  fine  apartment,  with  a  pulpit  by 
Jfmo  da  Ftesole,  frt>m  which  one  of  ihe 
monks  reads  to  the  rest  during  dinner, 
at  which  they  meet  only  on  Sundays; 
on  other  days  each  monk  dines  soli- 
tarily in  his  cell.  The  cells  are, 
according  to  the  rule,  small  detached 
houses.  In  frx>nt  of  the  church  is 
a  large  court  surrounded  by  apart- 
ments: in  one,  over  the  door  of  which 
is  his  bust,  Pius  YI.  resided  for  some 
time,  when  removed  from  Rome  by 
the  French.  The  inner  cloister,  on 
which  the  cells  of  the  monks  open,  is 
a  fine  square  surrounded  by  porticos; 
the  centre  has  been  converted  into  the 
Campo  Santo,  or  burying-ground,  for 
the  monks.  There  were  lately  only 
24  inmates  in  the  establishment. 

A  small  contribution  may  be  dropped 
into  the  box  by  visitors  towards  the 
repairs  of  the  Certosa,  for  the  monks 
aro  poor,  and  have  but  very  inadequate 
means  applicable  to  that  purpose. 

5  m,  beyond  the  Certosa,  following 
the  high  post-road  to  Siena  for  2  m.,  and 
then  crossing  to  the  1.  through  the  hilly 
country,  is  the  village  of  Impruneta, 
celebrated  for  its  sanctuary  and  its 
collegiate  church.  The  geologist  will 
find  much  to  interest  him  here  ;  the 
hill  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  com- 
posed of  diallage  rocks  and  serpentine, 
which  have  been  raised  at  a  compa- 
ratively recent  period,  piercing  the 
stratified  secondary  limestone  ;  very 
curious  superpositions  of  the  serpen- 
tuie  may  be  seen  all  round  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village.  Copper-ore  has 
been  recently  discovered  in  it,  but  to 
no  profitable  extent.    A  great  deal  of 
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e— we  potfcsry  ii  made  about  Impru- 
neta,  pnnoipally  lar^  oil-jan,  and  the 
tutaful  large  vaeee  for  flowers  and  green- 
house ahrube  so  much  in  use  in  the 
Tillas  about  Florence,  the  clay  being 
proeored  from  the  argillaceous  beds  of 
the  Neooomian  limestone  near  the 
Oontaot  with  the  serpentine. 

Porta  al  Prato, 

At  the  extremity  of  the  Lung*  Amo 
KuoTo,  immediately  outside  the  new 
Porta  alle  Cascine,  are  the  celebrated 
pleasure-grounds  of  this  name,  rather 
unj  ustly  depreciated  by  travellers.  The 
name  of  Cascine  is  derived  from  the 
dairy  to  which  they  are  annexed .  They 
are  the  Hyde  Park  of  Florence  for  the 
diaplay  of  fashionable  equipages  and 
equestrians.  Between  the  roads  which 
form  the  carriage-drive  and  the  Kail- 
way  are  plantations,  pastures  for  the 
oowB,  and  a  race-course.  In  these  there 
is  nothing  remarkable;  but  the  sur- 
rounding landscape  is  magnificent.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  summer  the  fire- 
flies swarm  here  in  the  evenings,  and 
afibrd  a  curious  spectacle.  At  a  later 
period  of  the  year  they  are  replaced  by 
glowworms,  which,  throughout  the 
North  of  Italy,  have  a  brilliancy  much 
exceeding  that  of  our  British  species. 

In  the  Casoina  (as  well  as  in  many 
parts  of  Florence)  you  are  beset  by 
the  flower-women  {Fioraje),  ofiering,  or 
rather  forcing  their  bouquets  upon  you. 
Their  practice  is,  if  you  will  permit 
them,  to  supply  you  with  flowers  dur- 
ing your  stay,  for  which  they  expect,  of 
course,  a  present  upon  your  d^peurture. 
The  women  generally  wear  the  great 
flapping  round  hat,  often  wreathed 
with  artificial  flowers;  and,  on  festival 
days,  very  smart  aprons,  pearl  necklaces, 
and  all  sorts  of  trinkets  and  finery. 

About  a  mile  beyond  the  gate  is  the 
VUla  di  San  Donate,  the  property  of 
the  Russian  millionaire,  Demidofi^,  cre- 
ated a  prince  by  the  late  Grand  Duke  ; 
the  grounds,  which  are  extensive  on 
either  side  of  the  road,  are  laid  out 
with  taste,  although  their  situation  in 
a  flat,  on  either  side  of  a  dusty  high 
road,  is  anything  but  picturesque; 
they  contain   a    menagerie,  artificial 


rivers,  very  extensive  hot  and  sreen 
houses  filled  with  the  rarest  plants 
and  in  the  finest  condition.  The  man- 
sion is  fitted  up  with  great  magnifi- 
cence, and  contains  a  large  collection 
of  modem  pictures,  arms,  statues,  and 
some  gaudy  decorations  in  Siberian 
malachite  from  the  owner's  mines  in 
the  Ural  Mountains.  There  has  alwavs 
been  a  considerable  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining permission  to  enter  even  the 
grounds,  although  the  owner  seldom 
lives  here.  A  good  deal  of  the  gaudy 
furniture  and  paintings  have  been  re- 
moved, and  it  is  said  sold.  By  a  recent 
public  notice  the  Casino  is  no  longer  to 
be  visited  by  strangers. 

10  m.  from  Florence,  on  the  old  road 
to  Pistoia,  is  Poggio  a  Cajatw,  a  villa  of 
great  interest,  which  anciently  belonged 
to  the  Cancellieri  family  of  Pistoia.  As 
it  now  stands,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  who  employed  Oiuli- 
ano  di  S(m  Oallo  as  his  arcliitect.  Tho 
vaulting  of  the  principal  saloon  was 
considered  as  a  masterpiece  of  bold- 
ness. This  apartment  was  afterwards 
decorated  at  the  expense  of  Leo  X., 
who  employed  some  of  the  best  Flo- 
rentine artists  upon  the  frescos,  which 
still  remain, — Andrea  del  Sarto,  Frupcia- 
biijio,  and  Pontormo :  the  subjects  are 
ail  classical,  but  applied,  though  with 
some  degree  of  straining,  to  the  history 
of  Lorenzo.  Here,  on  the  19th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1587,  expired  Francesco  I.,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  profligate 
Bianca  Capello.  Some  say  they  died  in 
consequence  of  partaking  of  the  poison 
which  they  had  prepared  for  their 
brother  Ferdinand,  who  succeeded  to 
the  Grand  Duchy.  Having  discovered, 
as  the  story  goes,  the  intended  trea- 
chery, he  drew  his  dagger,  and  com- 
pelled them  both  to  feed  upon  the 
fatal  viands.  This  seems,  however,  to 
be  a  fable  ;  and  the  most  accredited 
opinion  is,  that  the  wretched  pair  died 
in  consequence  of  disease  brought  on 
by  their  excessive  intemperance.  Pog- 
gio  a  Cajano  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  high  road. 

La  Petraja  di  Castello,  3*  m.  from 
Florence,  on  the  road  to  Prato,  for- 
merly a  8ttoix^\io\6L\w^o\i.^^%  \»  "Cafe 
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fonded,  in  1364,  against  the  Pisans 
and  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood,  who,  at  that  period,  was  in 
the  service  of  the  enemies  of  Flo- 
rence. One  tower  of  the  castle  re- 
mains, but  modernised.  La  Petrnja 
was  reduced  to  its  present  form  by 
Biumtalenti,  and  was  one  of  the  Grand 
Ducal  summer  residences.  In  the 
fjarflen  is  a  beautiful  fountain  in  the 
cinquecento  style,  surmounted  by  a 
lovely  Venus  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna. 
The  shady  plantations  of  cypresses,  the 
evergreen  oaks  and  laurels,  are  most 
luxuriant,  and  the  view  of  Florence, 
of  the  hilly  country  to  the  S.  of  it,  and 
the  Val  d'Arno,  completes  the  charm  of 
the  scene.  The  frescoes  by  II  Volter- 
mnOj  in  the  loggia,  have  merit  as  works 
of  art,  and  are  interesting  on  account  of 
the  numerous  contemporary  portraits 
which  they  contain.  Amongst  the 
great  folks,  grand  dukes,  popes,  and 
cardinals,  we  again  meet  with  Tomaso 
Trafredi  the  dwarf.  Some  portions 
have  a  humorous  cast,  as,  for  example, 
a  half-drunken  German  landsknecht, 
keeping  back  the  crowd  from  the 
presence-chamber  of  Clement  VII. 
The  gardens  are  well  laid  out,  and  the 
florist  will  find  one  of  the  richest 
collections  of  ornamental  and  out-door 
plants  and  flowers  in  Italy.  Higher 
lip  the  hill  at  the  foot  of  which 
Castello  stands  is  the 

ViWi  di  Quarto,  also  a  fine  residence 
in  a  lovely  situation,  part  of  the  ancient 
patrimony  of  the  Medici.  It  stands 
near,  but  a  little  higher  up  the  hill,  than 
la  Petraja.  The  gardens  are  embellished 
with  fountains  fed  by  streams  which  de- 
scend from  Monte  Morel  lo,  and  statues 
by  Ammanati;  one  colossal  figure  is  in- 
tended to  represent  the  Apennines.  It 
is  now  the  property  of  Prince  Demidofi', 
About  24  m.  beyond  La  Petraja  are  the 
villa  and  celebrated  china  manufactory 
of  La  Doccia,  the  property  of  the 
Manpiis  Oinori,  The  latter  will  be  well 
deserving  of  a  visit,  which  can  he  more 
easily  managed  from  the  Sesto  Station 
on  the  Maria  Antonia  Railway. 

Porta  San  Qallo, 
k  Outside  the  Porta  S.  Gallo,  and  close 
he  Mugnone  tarreut,  is  a  handsome 


promenade,  well  planted  and  furnished 
with  seats  ;  it  is  much  frequented  in 
the  summer  season,  and  is  very  eon- 
venient  for  families  having  childreiv 
who  live  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Careqgi,  distant  3  m.,  built  by  Co- 
simo  Pater  Patriae,  from  the  designs  of 
Mxchelozziy  is  unaltered  in  its  general 
outline  ;  but  it  is  no  longer  a  royal 
villa,  having  passed  into  private  hands  in 
1780.  It  has  great  interest,  from  having 
been  one  of  the  most  favourite  resi- 
dences of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent;  and 
in  it  the  meetings  of  his  celebrated  Pla- 
tonic academy  were  held.  Here,  on 
the  7th  of  November,  the  supposed  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  and  death  of 
Plato,  the  members  held  their  sympo- 
sium; and  here  died  Cosimo  on  the 
Iflt  August,  14t>4,  and  Lorenzo  on  the 
8th  April,  1492,  shortly  after  his  me- 
morable interview  with  Savonarola.  Ca- 
reggi,  and  the  estates  around  it,  now 
belong  to  an  English  gentleman,  Mr. 
Sloane,  by  whom  the  gardens  have 
been  much  improved.  The  interior 
of  the  villa  had  been  entirely  modem- 
ijjed  by  its  former  possessors,  and 
offers  few  souvenirs  of  the  great  men 
who  once  inhabited  it.  At  the  S.W. 
angle  is  a  handsome  terrace  or  loggia, 
surrounded  by  Ionic  columns  sup- 
porting a  roof  on  which  are  some 
frescoes,  painted  by  Pontormo  and  Bron- 
zino  in  the  time  of  Alessandro  de' 
Medici  (1536).  The  view  over  the 
valley  of  Florence  from  this  spot  is 
very  beautiful.  The  present  enlightened 
owner  of  Careggi  is  collecting  a  series  of 
portraits  of  the  illustrious  men  who 
rendered  this  residence  of  the  Medicis 
so  celebrated,  and  has  already  had 
paintings  executed  by  eminent  artists 
of  Florence  of  subjects  connected  with 
their  history,  to  adorn  the  apartments 
in  which  the  Magnificent  Lorenzo 
lived  and  breathed  his  last. 

Higher  up  the  hill  is  the  Villa  Bel- 
vedere de*  Carreggi,  called  also  the  Villa 
Orobert,  in  a  commanding  situation,  and 
celebrated  for  the  splendid  panorama 
embraced  from  it  over  the  valley  of  the 
Arno  and  Florence.  It  has  also  lately 
become  the  property  of  Mr.  Sloane, 
who  has  fitted  it  up  for  his  summer  resi- 
dence during  the  hottest  season  of  tht 
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3f8tf.    It  formed  a  portion  of  the  Me- 1  purchiwers    of    such    frivolouB    dia- 


dietf*  poMessione.  Close  to  it  is  a  low 
building,  now  occupied  by  the  gsir- 
d«Mr,  which  was  the  residence  of 
Miunilio  ilcino  during  the  latter  yeiirs 
of  hit  life.  Over  the  door  is  the  in- 
aoriptiony  Domus  parva  quies,  which 


tinctioufl. 

The  road  is  most  lovely  ns  it  winds 
up  the  hill  bonlei*ed  by  gardens  and 
villas.  From  Florence  to  the  top  is 
about  an  hour's  diive. 

The   Jhminicnn  ixmcmt,   where    this 


XDAT  date  from  the  time  of  the  philo-  '  rmul  cominencofl,  was  founded  in  140<). 
Bopner,  who  speaks  of  it  in  his  wi-itin^s  '  The  church  is  attributed  to  Brunei- 
M  %  Pskradise.  It  was  given  to  him  by  leschi;  but  if  ho  it  is  not  in  his  best 
Loraizo  the  Magnificent.  The  present  '  manner,  and  has  been  much  altered, 
owner  of  this  retreat  intends  to  fit  up  though  in  good  repair.  In  the  chapter- 
the  cottage  in  a  manner  more  worthy  of  lioiiso  in  a  picture  by  J'Va  Awjelico,  a 
the  great  man  who  breathed  his  last  ;  Mtuloinia  and  Child,  with  Saints,  in- 
beneath  its  roof.  i  jured  by  repainting.    The  Crucifixion, 

Between  Careggi  and  Fiesole  are  si-  in  the  former  refectory,  has  been 
toated  several  handsome  villas, — that  entirely  painted  over.  After  passing 
of  the  late  Madame  CattUani,  now  '  San  Domenico  the  new  road  strikes 
LaTBggi;  the  Villa  of  Lord  Normanby  ;.  off  to  the  rt.,  i)a88ing  imder  the 
the  Villa  Salviati,  a  fine  specimen  of .  cypress  woods  of  La  Doccia,  beyond 
the  villa  architecture  of  the  1 6th  cen-  '.  which  we  see  the  first  fragments  of  the' 
tury,  the  property  of  Signor  Mario,  the  '  so-called  Cyclopean  or  polygonal  walls 
singer;  the  Villa  Palmieri,  celebrated  .  of  Ktniscan  Fiesole  on  the  rt.  The 
by  Boccaccio;  and  at  the  base  of  the  |  pedestrian  however  will  do  well  to  fol- 
Hill  of  Fiesole,  the  Villa  Kinuccini  ;  ,  low  the  old  and  more  direct  path  from 
the  Villa  Mozzi;  and  Villa  Guadagni,  ;  S.  Domenico,  which  passes  near  the 
long  the  residence  of  Bartolommeo  '  Villa  Mozzi  (now  the  property  of  Mr. 
della  Scala,  the  historian  and  Secretary  William  S]>ence),  erected  by  Cosimo  il 
of  the  Republic.  i  Vecchio.     This  in  one  of  the  most  in- 

Two  carriage-roarls  lead  to  Fiesole—  '•  teresting  and  beautiful  spots  in  the 
one  from  the  Porta  a  Pinti,  and  the  '  neighbourhood  of  Florence.  In  ancient 
second  from  the  Porta  San  Gallo;  the  times,  the  grounds  of  this  villa  are 
former  is  the  best:  the  two  roads  join  1  said  to  have  been  chosen  by  Catiline 
at  the  Convent  of  San  Domenico,  from  {  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  his  treasures, 
which,  until  recently,  the  road  was  no  \  He  flew  to  Fiesole  on  quitting  Rome, 
longer  practicable  for  any  wheeled  ve-  I  the  leader  of  a  desperate  cause  ;  and 
hide,  but  there  is  now  an  excellent  i  was  defeated  near  Pistoia.  In  1829  a 
carriage-road  of  1^  m.  in  length,  made  '  treasure  of  about  100  pounds  of  Roman 
at  the  expense  of  the  citj/  of  Fiesole.  |  silver  money,  all  of  a  date  anterior  to 
In  England  we  should  have  formed  a  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  was  found  in 
joint-stock  company,  and  issued  shares  '  the  garden.  This  villa  continued  in 
to   raise  the  supplies  :    the  Fesulans  i  the  possession  of  the  Medici  family. 


issued  titles  of  nobility.  They  possess 
a  Libro  cP  Oro,  and  those  inscribed 
therein  acquire  the  rank  of  nobility. 
Afl  no  one  settled  in  Tuscany  could  be 
received  at  the  Granducal  court  unless 
he  was  noble,  there  was  a  most  ample 
demand  for  the  title  from  the  native  and 
foreign  bonrqeoisie  of  Florence.  Mar- 
quises, counts,  and  barons,  who  paid 
various  sums,  300  dollars  and  upwards, 
for  their  patents,  were  created  by 
doaens.  We  regret  to  add  that,  both 
here  and  elsewhere  in  Tiisoany,  several 
Englishmen  have  been  amongst  the 


and  here  the  Pazzi  intended  to  have 
carried  their  conspiracy  into  execution 
in  1478.  Lorenzo  ever  retained  a 
predilection  for  this  villa,  and  the 
terrace  still  remains,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  his  favourite  walk.  Plea- 
sant gardens  and  walks  bordered  by 
cypresses  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
spot,  from  which  a  splendid  view  of 
Florence  encircled  by  its  amphitheatre 
of  mountains  is  obtamed.  Hallam  has 
described  the  scene  in  language  so 
poetical  and  ^«t  i^o  \i^»^afe&xj^.  «s^^ 
true,  tbAt  'w^  ^n^  \>ttft  \jtw^«t  "^Sos 
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pleasure  of  comparing  it  with  the 
view  which  he  will  have  before  him: 
—''In  a  villa  overhanging  the  towers 
of  Florence,  on  the  steep  slope  of  that 
lofty  hill  crowned  by  the  mother  city, 
the  ancient  Fiesole^  in  gardens  which 
Tully  might  have  envied,  with  Ficino, 
Landino,  and  Politian  at  his  side,  he 
delighted  his  hours  of  leisure  with  the 
beautiful  visions  of  Platonic  philosophy, 
for  which  the  summer  stillness  of  an 
Italian  sky  appears  the  most  congenial 
accompaniment. 

**  Never  could  the  sympathies  of  the 
soul  with  outward  nature  be  more  finely 
touched;  never  could  more  striking 
suggestions  be  presented  to  the  philo- 
sopher and  the  statesman.  Florence 
lay  beneath  them,  not  with  all  the 
magnificence  that  the  later  Medici  have 
given  her,  but,  thanks  to  the  piety  of 
former  times,  presenting  almost  as 
varied  an  outline  to  the  sky.  One 
man,  the  wonder  of  Cosmo's  age,  Bru- 
nelleschi,  had  crowned  the  beautiful 
city  with  the  vast  dome  of  its  cathedral, 
a  structure  unthought  of  in  Italy  before, 
and  rarely  since  surpassed.  It  seemed, 
amidst  clustering  towers  of  inferior 
churches,  an  emblem  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  imder  its  supreme  head; 
like  Rome  itself,  imposing,  unbroken, 
unchangeable,  radiating  in  equal  ex- 
pansion to  every  part  of  the  earth> 
and  directing  its  convergent  curves  to 
heaven.  Round  this  were  numbered,  at 
unequal  heights,  the  Baptistery,  with 
its  gates  worthy  of  Paradise;  the  tall 
and  richly  decorated  belfry  of  Giotto; 
the  church  of  the  Carmine  with  the 
frescoes  of  Masaccio;  those  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  beautiful  as  a  bride,  of 
Santa  Croce,  second  only  in  magni- 
ficence to  the  cathedral,  and  of  St. 
Mark;  the  San  Spirito,  another  great 
monument  of  the  genius  of  Brunei- 
leschi;  the  numerous  convents  that 
rose  within  the  walls  of  Florence,  or 
were  scattered  immediately  about  them. 
From  these  the  eye  might  turn  to  the 
trophies  of  a  republioan  government 
"^hat  was  rapidly  giving  way  before  the 
itizen  prince  who  now  surveyed  them; 
he  Palazzo  Vecohio,  in  which  the  sig- 
loty  of  Florence  held  their  councils, 
it  by  the  Quelph  aristocrsiCj,  the 


exelusiye  but  not  tyrannons  faetkm 
that  long  swayed  the  city;  or  the  new 
and  unfinished  palace  which  Bmnel- 
lesehi  had  designed  for  one  of  the  Pitti 
family  before  they  fell,  as  others  had 
already  done,  in  the  fruitless  struggle 
against  the  house  of  Medici,  itself  des- 
tined to  become  the  abode  of  the  vio- 
torious  race,  and  to  perpetuate,  by 
retaining  its  name,  the  revolutions  thi^ 
had  raised  them  to  power." 

"The  prospect,  from  an  elevation,- 
of  a  great  city  in  its  silence,  is  one  of 
the  most  impressive  as  well  as  beautiful 
we  ever  behold.  But  far  more  must 
it  have  brought  home  seriousness  to 
the  mind  of  one  who,  by  the  force  of 
events,  and  the  generous  ambition  of 
his  family,  and  his  own,  was  involved 
in  the  dangerous  necessity  of  governing 
without  the  right,  and,  as  far  as  might 
be,  without  the  semblance,  of  power; 
one  who  knew  the  vindictive  and  un- 
scrupulous hostility  which,  at  home 
and  abroad,  he  had  to  encounter.  If 
thoughts  like  these  could  bring  a  cloud 
over  the  brow  of  Lorenzo,  unfit  for  the 
object  he  sought  in  that  retreat,  he 
might  restore  its  serenity  by  other 
scenes  which  his  garden  commanded. 
Mountains  bright  with  various  hues, 
and  clothed  with  wood,  bounded  the 
horizon,  and,  on  most  sides,  at  no 
great  distance ;  but  embosomed  in  these 
were  other  villas  and  domains  of  his 
own:  while  the  level  country  bore- 
witness  to  his  agricultural  improve- 
ments, the  classic  diversion  of  a  states- 
man's cares.  The  same  curious  spirit 
which  led  him  to  fill  his  garden  at 
Carreggi  with  exotic  flowers  of  the 
East — the  first  instance  of  a  botanical 
collection  in  Europe — had  introduced 
a  new  animcd  from  the  same  regions. 
Herds  of  buffaloes,  since  naturalized 
in  Italy,  whose  dingy  hide,  bent  neck, 
curved  horns,  and  lowering  aspect, 
contrasted  with  the  greyish  hue  and 
full  mild  eye  of  the  Tuscan  oxen, 
pastured  in  the  valley,  down  which  the 
yellow  Amo  steals  silently  through  its 
long  reaches  to  the  sea.  — HallanCa 
Hist,  of  Literature, 

Not  far  distant  is  a  monument  wiUi 
an  inscription,  which,  if  construed 
atriotly,  would  designate  it  as  placed 
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uon  tli0  fwy  "SttMo"  whereapon 
ttMMe  who  tuffared  "per  mAn'  della 
orucMa  Fesulea  gente"  expired  as 
murtyrt.  Here,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, Sk  Romulus,  the  patron  of  Fie- 
«ole^  suffmd  martyrdom.  There  are 
■even!  jftne  hursts  of  view  into  the 
Talley  below.  The  villa  Salviati  is  the 
most  prominent  ohject;  the  beautiful 
Yill*  Binucoini,  formerly  laid  out 
R8  an  English  psurk,  but  now  turned 
into  culture ;  the  Villa  dei  Tre  Visi, 
o&oe  belonging  to  the  Palmieris, 
and  lately  bequeathed  to  the  Grand 
Duoal  funily  by  an  English  lady, 
which  Boccaccio  made  the  retreat  of 
the  fjEur  story-tellers  in  the  pestilence 
of  1348,  may  also  be  from  here  dis- 
tinguished. 

Before  reaching  the  Villa  Mozzi  is  the 
Villa  VitelH,  foimded  by  Giovanni  de' 
Uedioi,  and  a  little  further,  on  the 
Chapel  of  St,  Aruano.  It  was  restored 
by  Bandini,  the  librarian,  and  appears 
to  have  been  served  by  his  brother: 
their  tombs  are  within.  The  dwelling 
of  the  priest  adjoins,  commanding  a 
delightful  view.  Within  the  chapel 
are  eight  saints  attributed  to  Cimabue, 
On  the  right  of  the  ascent,  and  border- 
ing the  carriage-road,  are  the  shady 
woods  of  the  suppressed  convent  of 
San  Francesco,  now  La  Doccia  di 
Fiesole,  one  of  the  most  agreeably 
situated  villas  about  Florence. 

We  now  reach  Fiesole, — The  ground- 
plan  of  this  city  is  an  irregular  paral- 
lelogram, rising  and  falling  with  the 
inequality  of  tiie  ground.  The  long 
and  almost  unbroken  line  of  Etruscan 
wall  towards  the  north  is  the  portion 
which  has  suffered  least  from  time  or 
violence.  We  descend  to  the  best 
preserved  portion  of  it  by  the  road  that 
passes  behmd  the  Duomo,  and  the  ram- 
part may  be  here  contemplated  in  all  its 
rude  magnificence.  The  huge  stones 
of  which  the  city  wall  is  composed 
are  somewhat  irregular  in  shape  and 
unequal  in  size,  seldom  assuming  a  poly  • 
gonid  form.  The  form  of  the  masses  em- 
ployed in  the  so-called  Cyclopean  con- 
structions varies  with  the  geological 
nature  of  the  rock  employed.  In  all 
the  Etruscan  and  Pelae^c  towns,  it  is 
found  that,  when  the  sandstone  was 


used,  the  form  of  the  stones  has  been 
pnralMipipedalf  or  nearly  so,  as  at 
Fiesole  and  Oortona;  whereas,  where 
limestone  was  the  subjacent  rock,  the 
polygonal  construction  alone  is  met 
with,  as  at  Cossa,  Roselle,  Segni,  Alatri, 
Ferentino,  &c. :  and  the  same  observa- 
tion will  be  found  to  apply  to  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  in  a  marked 
degree  to  the  Cyclopean  constructions 
of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  even  to 
the  far-distant  edifices  raised  by  the 
Peruvian  Incas.  Sometimes  the  pieces 
of  rock  are  dovetailed  into  each  other: 
others  stand  joint  above  joint.  No 
projection,  or  work  advancing  beyond 
the  line  of  the  wall,  appears  in  the 
original  structure.  A  small  and  simple 
arch,  the  only  fragment  remaining  of  a 
gateway,  which  was  about  the  centre 
of  the  northern  wall,  existed  until 
1849,  when  it  was  most  wantonly 
pulled  down,  and  the  fine  blocks 
of  stone  from  it  used  in  the  repairs 
of  some  adjoining  farm -buildings. 
There  are  various  holes  and  aper- 
tures in  different  pai*ts  of  the  walls, 
which,  as  is  usual  in  similar  cases, 
have  given  much  employment  to  the 
conjectures  of  the  antiquary.  Some 
of  them  may  result  from  the  mechani- 
cal contrivances  used  in  raising  the 
massy  blocks  of  which  the  structure 
is  composed:  some  may  possibly  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  attacks  of  the 
besieger;  and  some  as  the  outlet  of 
drains. 

The  site  of  the  fortress  or  acropolis 
of  the  Etruscan  city,  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  1000  ft.  above  Florence,  is 
now  covered  by  a  Franciscan  monas- 
tery, which,  from  its  site,  well  de- 
serves a  visit.  Fragments  of  the  foim- 
dations  are  occasionally  brought  to 
light  by  excavations,  and  more  exten- 
sive remains  existed  until  of  late  years. 
Before  reaching  the  convent  is  the  very 
ancient  Church  of  St,  Alexander,  The 
nave  is  flanked  by  18  columns  of  ci- 
pollino,  1 5  of  which  are  perfectly  pre- 
served, with  Ionic  capitals  and  bases 
in  white  marble,  of  Roman  workman- 
ship. This  ch.  had  the  title  of  a  Basilica, 
and  it  is  conjectured  to  have  been  one. 
An  altar  dediQn.tQdL  \a  'BajQ«3ttx«>,>sv!^  «^^- 
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A  hole  In  tbe  centre,  and  which  stenrls 
near  the  entruice,  and  certain  ancient 
cuttemH  dwovered  in  1814  in  front  of 
the  btiildinf^,  but  since  covered  up,  are 
adduce'l  by  the  learned  Inghirami  in 
8npport  of  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  buihling.  This  church 
wan  dismantled  by  Leopold  I.  in  1784. 
The  rof>f  of  the  nave  and  the  rich  pave- 
ment were  remove^l,  and  the  space 
within  the  walls  converted  into  a  pub- 
lic cemetery.  The  building  continued 
in  this  state  till  1814-1818,  when,  at 
the  instigation  of  Bishop  Tommasi,  it 
was  restored  to  divine  worship.  But 
the  repairs  which  were  needful  for  this 
purpose  have,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
prived the  edifice  of  its  original  cha- 
racter. 

Some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre 
constitute  all  the  remaining  vestiges 
of  the  edifices  of  the  ancient  city, 
whether  of  the  Roman  or  of  the 
Ktruscau  age,  excepting  some  frag- 
ments employed  in  the  construction 
of  r/ther  buildings,  and  the  relics  which 
have  bcu3n  from  time  to  time  discovered 
underground.  Of  these  the  most  re- 
markable is  a  bas-relief  representing  an 
augur,  now  in  the  gallery  at  Florence. 
The  Fesulans  were  celebrated  for  their 
skill  in  augury,  and  are  so  described 
by  Silius  Italicus  (viii.  478)  in  his 
enumenition  of  the  nations  assembled 
at  the  >>attlo  of  Oannno;  and  hence,  the 
monument  possesses  peculiar  interest. 
Tlio  tlitMitre  was  dug  out  in  1 809,  at 
the  expense  of  a  spirited  foreigner, 
the  Biiron  Schellershoim,  a  Prussian. 
liArge  and  perfect  portions  of  the  outer 
wall,  an<]  of  the  semicircular  space 
for  the  spectators,  were  then  brought 
to  light;  but,  excepting  some  small 
poHions,  have  since  been  again  covered 
with  earth  or  destroyed. 

The  Duonw,  or  cathedral,  whose  inter- 
nal arrangement  resembles  a  good  deal 
that  of  S.  Miniato  al  Monte,  was  begun 
in  1028  by  the  then  Bishop  Jacopo  il 
Bavaro,  and  is  rude  in  its  construction. 
The  pillars  are  built  up  of  small  courses : 
Jpme  have  ancient  Composite  capi- 
Bl  inartistically  placed  upon  shafts 
^kger  diameter  than  themselves  ; 

■*■  are  in  a  barbarous  modiajval 
The  orypt  ia  in  great  measure 


unaltered.  Some  parts  of  the  bnildiiig 
are  of  as  late  a  date  as  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century.  The  frescoes,  by 
Fenrucci,  representing  incidents  from 
the  life  of  St.  Romulus,  are  much  de- 
faced. In  the  chapel  on  the  rt.  of  the 
choir  is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Salntati 
(ob.  146.5)  by  Mino  da  Fiesole,  sur- 
mounted by  his  bust,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable specimens  of  sculpture  of  the 
15th  century;  it  is  certified  by  the  in- 
scription, "opus  Mini  1466:"  and 
opposite  to  it,  and  over  the  altar,  a  fine 
bas-relief,  by  the  same  artist,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin,  St.  Remigius,  and 
St.  Leonard,  with  our  Saviour  and  St. 
John  in  the  foreground,  forming  as 
beautiful  a  group  as  was  ever  cut  out 
of  marble  ;  over  it  is  a  fine  bust  of 
Christ. 

The  humble  Palazzo  del  Commune  is 
decorated,  according  to  the  usual  cus- 
tom, with  the  arms  of  the  succes- 
sive Podesl^.  This  building,  the 
churches,  the  Episcopal  seminary,  and 
some  few  lowly  dwelling-houses  round 
the  Piazza,  occupying  probably  the  site 
of  the  ancient  forum,  compose  the  city 
of  Fiesole. 

The  views  from  here  are  peculiarly 
fine.  On  the  north  we  see  the  valley 
of  the  Mugnone.  On  this  side,  and  just 
below  the  height,  is  the  villa  of  Sci- 
pione  Ammirato,  the  Florentine  his- 
torian. Here  many  of  his  celebrated 
works  were  composed.  Towards  the 
south,  taking  our  station  either  in  the 
Piazza,  or  on  the  more  elevated  point 
of  the  Franciscan  convent,  we  command 
the  central  Val  d'Amo,  from  its  eastern 
extremity  to  the  gorge  of  the  Oonfolina, 
by  which  it  communicates  with  the  Val 
d'Amo  di  Sotto,  with  Florence  as  the 
main  object  in  the  rich  landscape 
below. 

To  the  E.  of  Fiesole,  and  on  the 
prolongation  of  the  ridge  on  which  it  is 
situated,  is  the  Monte  Ceceri,  celebrated 
for  its  extensive  quarries  of  pietra  se- 
rena,  a  variety  of  sandstone,  which  has 
furnished  the  material  for  the  principal 
edifices  of  the  Tuscan  capital.  The 
view  from  the  summit  of  the  Monte 
Ceceri  is  still  more  extensive  than  that 
from  the  ancient  citadel  of  Fiesole. 

In   defending,    a   slight  deviation 


ToMurr. 
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from  tlia  zoad  on  the  li.,  opposite  the 
duveh  of  St.  Domenico,  will  lead  the 
tnvaUer  to  the  Bftdia  Fiendntuiy  con- 
ndsred  hj  tradition  as  the  site  of 
the  prinutive  cathedral  of  Fienole. 
In  1462  Cosimo  de'  Medici  employerl 
Brmuiletthi  to  build  the  church  and 
monasteiry  which  now  exittt.  The  con- 
Tontaal  portion  of  the  building  is  n 
flue  monument  of  his  skill.  The  cloister 
k  ttlegant.  The  chuivh  is  not  birge, 
bat  well  proportioned.  It  hwi  b^n 
^imdered  of  almost  all  its  works  of 
9xt,  excepting  some  inlayings  in  pietra 
iwra,  and  a  bas-relief  by  JJesiJeno  da 
Settigfutno.  The  fa9ade  of  the  older 
ohoroh,  in  the  style  of  the  13th  century, 
in  black  and  white  marble,  remains. 
CSosimo  would  not  allow  it  to  be  altered. 
This  monastery  was  suppressed  by  Leo- 
pold I.,  and,  after  many  changes,  was 
oonTerted  into  a  printing  -  office  and 
lithographic  establishment,  founded  by 
the  learned  Inghirami,  under  the  name 
of  Tipografia  Fieeolana,  and  where, 
doting  his  lifetime,  were  published  his 
principal  works  upon  Etruscan  antiqui- 
ties. Crossing  the  bridge  over  the 
Mugnone,  a  level  road,  skirted  by  villas 
and  villages,  along  the  rt.  bank  of  tliat 
river,  leads  to  the  Porta  S.  Gallo. 

Porta  a  Pinti. 

The  most  oonvenient  road  to  Fiesole 
leads  from  here  :  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  gate,  along  the  first  road 
on  the  rt.,  is  the  Protestant  Cemetery, 
i^ch  will  merit  a  visit  from  the 
English  traveller  :  it  is  well  kept, 
under  the  direction  of  a  managing 
oonmiittee  composed  of  Swiss,  Oenimn, 
and  English  Protestant  gentlemen. 
It  is  principally  tenanted  by  our 
countrymen,  over  whose  remains  are 
erected  some  handsome  monuments  ; 
the  charges  for  interment  are  moderate, 
and  the  regulations,  as  regards  poor 
Protestants,  liberal.  In  the  centre 
is  a  high  marble  column,  erected  by 
King  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  in 
1857,  with  the  very  appropriate  in- 
scription from  our  Burial  Service, 
'*Je  Buis  la  Resurrection  et  la  Vie: 
celui  qui  croit  en  moi  vivra  quand 
mdme  il  lerait  mort"    The  gate  is 


generally  closed,  but  the  Custode  will 
be  ftmnd  on  rin^png  the  bell  at  the 
Cemotery,  or  at  the  shop  near  it. 

A  little  further  on  is  the  Cemeter}' 
of  the  religious  congrepition  of  La 
Misericordia,  and  the  road  from  thence 
to  Fiesole  in  lined  with  villas  of  the 
Morentine  nobility  until  it  reaches  the 
chui-ch  and  convent  of  S.  Donienico. — 

(p.  lyy.) 


Excursion  to  thk  Sanctuaries  or 
Vallombrosa,  La  Vernia,*  and 
Camaldoli. 

Florence  to  Vallonibrosa,  20  Eng.  m. 

By  liailway  to  Pontassieve,  20  kil.  ; 
or  by  the  carriago-road :  leaving  Flo- 
rence by  the  Porta  alia  Croce,  the 
road  runs  pai*allel  to  tlie  rt.  bank  of 
the  Amo,  as  far  as  Pontttssieve,  12 
m.  distant  from  Florence.  1  m.  from 
the  city  the  road  passes  close  to  the 
church  of  St.  Salvi  on  the  1.,  in  the 
refectory  of  which  is  Andrea  del  Sarto's 
celebrated  fresco  of  the  I^st  Supper; 
and  2  m.,  through  Puvezzano.  2  m. 
farther  on  is  the  Stat,  of  Campiobbi ; 
and  5  m.  beyond  this  is  J'ontassieve, 
from  which  good  roads  bi-anch  off 
to  Arezzo  on  one  side,  and  to  Fprli 
on  the  other.  At  Pontassieve  light 
carriages  may  be  procured,  by  which 
the  traveller  can  proceed  nearly  all 
the  way  to  Vallonibrosa,  a  preferable 
arrangement  to  taking  a  heavy  car- 
riage from  Florence,  and  which  cannot 
proceed  beyond  Pelago.  On  leaving 
Pontassieve  the  riVer  Sieve  is  crossed, 
which  rises  in  that  part  of  the  Apen- 
nines where  they  are  traversed  by  the 
post-road  between  Bologna  and  Flo- 
rence. About  1  mile  beyond  Pontas- 
sieve the  road  to  Pelago  and  Vallom- 
brosa, which  is  practicable  for  carriages, 
strikes  off  on  the  1.  from  the  high-road 
to  Arezzo,  and  begins  to  ascend  the 
mountains  towards  the  monastery^ 
which  is  now  in  full  view.  There  is  a 
fair  village  inn  at  Pelago,  5  m.  from 
Pontassieve;  but  it  is  advisable  for  a 
party  which  inoludea  \««3iQ!&  \a  x^msSq^ 
the  monsBter^ 'beioxe  ^&xV«   ^\\s^\:^aMi. 
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for  heayy  carriages  ends  at  Pdago,  and 
the  traveller  must  take  to  a  light 
vehicle  of  the  country,  to  saddle,  or 
walking.  A  mile  and  a  half  from  Peiago 
is  PateiTW,  a  sort  of  grange  belonging  to 
the  monks  of  Vallombrosa,  from  which 
there  is  a  picturesque  view  of  the  dark 
deep  valley,  and  of  the  EUero  tor- 
rent at  the  bottom.  Farther  on  is 
the  hamlet  of  Tost,  and  beyond  a 
stone  cross,  from  which  the  view  is 
splendid,  and  from  which  an  hour's  walk 
will  bring  us  to  the  convent.  Beck- 
ford,  who  visited  the  convent  in  the 
third* week  of  October,  says,  "After 
ascending  a  tedious  while,  we  began  to 
feel  the  wind  blow  sharply  from  the 
peaks  of  the  mountains,  and  to  hear 
the  murmur  of  the  groves  of  pine.  A 
paved  path  leads  across  them,  quite 
darkened  by  boughs  which,  meeting 
over  our  heads,  cast  a  gloom  and  chil- 
liness below We  galloped  on, 

and  entered  a  vast  amphitheatre  of 
lawns  and  meadows  surrounded  by 
thick  woods  beautifully  green.  The 
steep  cliffs  and  mountains  which  guard 
this  retired  valley  are  clothed  with 
beech  to  their  very  summits;  and  on 
their  slopes,  whose  smoothness  and 
verdure  equal  our  English  pastures, 
were  dispersed  large  flocks  of  sheep. 
The  herbage,  moistened  by  streams 
which  fall  from  the  eminences,  has 
never  been  known  to  fade ;  thus,  whilst 
the  chief  part  of  Tuscany  is  parched  by 
the  heats  of  summer,  these  upland 
meadows  retain  the  freshness  of  spring, 
I  regretted  not  having  visited  them 
sooner,  as  autumn  had  already  made 
great  havoc  among  the  foliage.  Showers 
of  leaves  blew  full  in  our  fiwes  as  we 
rode  towards  the  convent,  placed  at  an 
extremity  of  the  vale,  and  sheltered  by 
firs  and  chestnuts  towering  one  above 
another."  These  forests  produce  a 
considerable  revenue  to  the  monks, 
who  cut  down  the  oldest  trees,  and 
plant  others  in  their  stead.  Here  may 
be  seen  magnificent  specimens  of  the 
fir  tribe.  Up  to  about  a  mile 
iProm  the  summit  chestnuts,  oaks,  and 
beech  are  seen,  justifying  Milton's 
simile,  the  accuracy  of  which  has  been 
culled  in  gueai^on  on  the  ground  that, 
^e  forest  comieting  en^rely  of  fir, 


it  could  not  be  true  that  the  rebel 
angels 

**lay  entranced. 
Thick  M  antnmnal  leaves  that  strew  the  Iwooks 
In  Vallombrosa,  where  the  Etrurian  shades. 
High  overareh'd,  embower." 

Four  miles  beyond  Patemo,  after 
passing  through  a  fine  forest  of  pines, 
the  traveller  arrives  at  the  Santuario  of 
Vallombrosa : — 

**  Cosl  fa  nominata  nna  badU, 
Ricca  e  bella,  ne  men  religiosa 
E  cortese  a  ebiunque  vi  venia." 

Orl,  Fur,  can.  22,  st.  36. 

Vallombrosa  was  anciently  called 
Acqua  Bella.  The  monastery  was 
founded  in  the  11th  century  by  S. 
Giovanni  Gualberto.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  lord  of  Petroio  in  Val-di-pesa, 
the  head  of  a  noble  and  rich  family  in 
Florence:  and,  though  piously  brought 
up,  gave  himself  in  his  youth  to  dis- 
sipation and  the  pleasures  of  the 
world.  His  brother  Hugh  having  been 
killed  by  some  person  of  good  birth, 
Giovanni  Gualberto  considered  himself 
bound  to  avenge  his  brother's  death. 
Returning  from  S.  Miniato  al  Monte 
to  Florence,  on  Good  Friday,  accom- 
panied by  a  troop  of  armed  followers, 
Gualberto  met  the  author  of  his  bro- 
ther's death  in  a  narrow  road,  where 
there  was  no  escape.  As  Gualberto 
was  going  to  kill  him,  he  threw  himself 
at  Gualberto's  feet,  and,  extending  his 
arms  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  besought 
his  adversary  to  call  to  mind  the 
events  commemorated  on  that  day. 
Gualberto,  being  struck  by  the  appeid, 
forgave  his  enemy,  and  conducted  him 
to  the  church  of  S.  Miniato,  where 
upon  their  appearance  before  the  cruci- 
fix, the  figure  of  our  Saviour  inclined 
his  head  to  Gualberto,  who  thereupon 
became  a  monk  of  the  adjoining  monas- 
tery. Finding  the  abbot  simoniacal, 
he  left  the  monastery  with  another 
monk,  and  being  pleased  wil^  thd 
hermitage  of  CamaJdoli,  which  they 
visited,  he  retired  into  the  solitude  of 
Vallombrosa,  and  there  shortly  after- 
wards founded  an  order  aocoi^ding  to 
the  rule  of  S.  Benedict.  The  institu- 
tion received  the  a]^robation  of  Ales- 
ander  II.  in  1070,  and  Gualberto 
became  the  first  abbot.  He  died 
12  July,  101^,  «it  tbA  «jea  of  74;  aad 
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in  1193  was  oanonuEed.  His  life  was 
written  by  Jerome,  a  monk  of  Yal- 
lombrofla>  in  1480,  with  an  account  of 
the  miracles,  the  performance  of  which 
liad  by  that  time  been  assigned  to  him 
by  tradition.  The  monks  of  Vallom- 
broaa  wore  originally  a  grey  habit;  in 
1500  they  adopted  brown.  The  order 
took  its  name  from  the  place  of  its  in- 
stitution, and  was  the  first  which  ad- 
mitted lay  brethren.  It  never  became 
very  numerous  or  acquired  much  im- 
portance. The  site,  as  well  as  a  vast 
extent  of  land  round  the  monastery, 
was  granted  by  Ita,'  the  abbess  of  B. 
Ilario,  on  condition  that  she  and  her 
suocessors  should  appoint  the  superior. 
But  owing  to  the  loose  observance  of 
their  vows  by  the  nuns  of  that  con- 
vent, they  were  in  1255  removed  by 
Pope  Alexander  IV.  to  another  estab- 
lishment, and  their  connexion  with 
Vallombrosa  ceased.  The  monastery 
became  very  rich  from  endowments  by 
the  Countess  Matilda  and  others;  and 
in  1637  the  present  extensive  build- 
ings were  erected.  It  was  a  great 
place  of  refuge  for  peraecuted  ecclesi- 
astics during  the  invasion  of  Italy  by 
the  French. 

Among  the  remarkable  men  who 
have  been  monks  of  Vallombrosa,  was 
Quido  Aretino,  who  was  a  member  of 
this  house  when  he  first  became  known 
as  a  writer  upon  music  in  the  early 
part  of  the  11th  centy.  After  having 
visited  Kome  twice,  upon  the  invita- 
tion of  John  XIX.  and  XX.,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  by  the  abbot  of  a  mo- 
nastery at  Ferrara  to  settle  there. 
Some  writers  have  ascribed  to  Guido 
the  invention  of  the  counterpoint, 
which  is  scarcely  less  absurd  than  as- 
cribing the  invention  of  a  language  to 
any  individual.  It  is  pretty  certain 
that  he  was  the  first  person  to  use,  or 
recommend  the  use  of,  ''lines"  and 
"spaces"  for  musical  notation.  But 
he  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  un- 
doubted inventor  of  what  is  techni- 
cally called  the  "scale"  or  "gamme." 
Having  observed  that  the  music  then 
in  xise  to  the  following  Hymn  to  John 
the  Baptist,  by  Paulus  Diaconus  (eighth 
century),  ascended  upon  the  first  syl- 
lable of  each  half-liue  in  an  uninter* 


rupted  series  of  six  sounds  (hexachord), 
he  adapted  these  six  syllables  to  repre- 
sent the  six  Boimds: — 

Ut  qaemnt  laxit  rewnmnn  flhris 
A/f'n  gMtorum/aniiiU  tuonim, 
Suive  poUoti  /abli  reatum 

Sancte  Johannetl 

The  syllable  Do  was  substituted  for 
Ut,  and  Si  added,  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  church  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,  and.  well  designed:  decorated 
with  gilt  stuccos,  fine  marbles,  and 
paintings  in  oil  and  fresco.  Off  the 
leffc  transept  is  a  chapel,  entered  by 
a  fine  arch,  in  which,  behind  the 
altar,  of  fine  marble,  is  a  choir 
where  service  is  performed  once  a 
year.  The  sacristy  is  lined  with 
presses  of  elegant  sculpture  in  chest- 
nut-wood. The  convent,  which  forms 
a  quadrangle,  is  spacious,  and  presents 
a  noble  aspect;  and,  as  well  as  every- 
thing it  contains,  has  the  appectrance 
of  opulence  and  comfort.  The  refec- 
tory is  capable  of  accommodating  200 
persons  at  table.  There  is  a  smaller 
apartment  for  the  retinue  of  persons  of 
rank.  Adjoining  this  second  refectory 
is  a  spacious  hall,  containing  paintings, 
and  a  well-built  kitchen,  in  which 
everything  requisite  for  cooking  is 
to  be  found.  The  upper  part  of  the 
convent  contains  the  dormitories,  and 
the  library,  which  once  possessed  some 
veiy  valuable  manuscripts  and  rare 
books;  but  the  French  on  suppressing 
the  convent  despoiled  the  collection  of 
all  that  was  valuable,  and  carried  off 
some  of  the  finest  paintings  and  a 
collection  of  natural  history.  There 
is  a  building  called  the  Foresteria 
for  the  reception  of  strangers,  upon 
whom  it  is  the  duty  of  one  of  the 
monks  to  attend.  Oentlemen  are  pro- 
vided with  comfortable  beds  in  the 
convent,  but  ladies,  who  are  not  al- 
lowed to  enter  it,  have  s^)artments 
assigned  to  them  in  this  building. 
No  charge  is  made  upon  the  traveller : 
the  usual  mode  of  remuneration  being 
to  give  to  the  monk  who  attends  upon 
strangers  a  sum  of  money  (a  scudo  for 
each  person  will  be  a  fair  T»TO»jCkKs»^ 
tion"),  TeqyiAa\.Yn%\m£L  V^  ^MiuriQivs^»>^ 
among  t\xQ  aon  «si\»« 
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At  a  short  distance  from  the  large 
convent  is  the  Paradisino,  or  Celle,  a 
small  convent  built  on  the  summit  of 
an  isolated  rock,  about  250  ft.  higher 
up.  A  rough  path  leads  to  it.  At 
the  foot  of  the  rock  runs  the  small 
torrent  Vicana,  coming  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  glen,  and  forming  at  this 
spot  a  pretty  cascade.  In  this  smaller 
convent  or  hermitage  are  a  well-built 
chapel,  several  dormitories,  and  two 
oratories :  above  it  a  handsome  gallery, 
which  looks  down  into  the  chapel, 
hung  with  paintings  done  by  an  Eng- 
lishman of  the  name  of  Henry  Hug- 
ford,  who,  after  a  long  residence  at 
Florence,  sought  an  asylum  here, 
and  is  known  as  the  reviver  and 
improver  of  the  manufacture  of 
scagliola.  Fi-om  the  windows  most 
extensive  views  open  over  the  valley 
of  the  Amo  to  Florence,  and,  when 
the  weather  is  clear,  even  to  the  sea 
in  the  direction  of  Leghorn.  This 
fine  prospect  becomes  still  more  mag- 
nificent a  little  before  sunset.  More 
extensive  views  may  be  obtained  by 
ascending  Monte  Misala,  or,  still  bet- 
ter, from  the  Monte  Catasta  (4700  ft.), 
or  the  Varco  di  Pietarello  (4982  ft.),  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  chain  of  the  Prato 
Magno,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Paradisino. 
Vallombrosa  to  La  Vemia,  27  m.  Per- 
sons who  intend  to  visit  La  Vemia 
and  Camaldoli,  and  have  come  as 
for  as  Pelago  in  a  carriage,  will  do 
well  to  direct  it  to  meet  them  again 
at  the  Osteria  delta  Consuma,  which 
is  on  the  high  road  from  Pontas- 
sieve  to  Prato  Vecchio  and  Bibbiena, 
near  the  summit  of  this  ridge  of  that 
branch  of  the  Apennine  which  divides 
the  valley  in  which  the  Amo  rises 
from  that  in  which  Florence  stands. 
This  osteria  (nearly  3000  ft.  above 
the  sea)  is  about  10  m.  from  Pelago, 
and  8,  or  3  hours  on  foot,  from 
Vallombrosa,  to  the  N.E.,  and  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  Monte  Consu- 
ma, on  whose  northern  slope  it  stands. 
A  bridle-path  leads  to  it  from  Vallom- 
brosa. The  inn  is  without  accom- 
modation, being  a  mere  baiting  place 
for  charcoal-carts.  Leaving  Consuma, 
on  the  northward  is  seen  the  chain  of 
^n^/^  jpb/ferona,  from  the  S.  side  of 


which  rises  the  Amo :  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  ridge  on  the  right  heoid 
is  called  the  Prato  Magno.  About  3  m. 
from  Consuma  a  view  is  obtained  of  the 
uppermost  valley  of  the  Amo,  which 
forms  the  province  of  Casentino.  Nine 
m.  from  Consuma  is  Borgo-alla'Collma; 
in  the  church  of  which  may  be  seen  the 
body  of  Cristoftmo  Landino,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  republic,  preserved  as  a 
mummy.  The  Florentine  state  bestowed 
on  him  the  ancient  castle  of  Borgo-alla- 
Collina,  as  a  reward  for  his  public  ser- 
vices, and  his  commentary  on  Dante; 
here  he  retired,  in  1497,  at  the  age  of 
73,  and  never  returned  to  Florence,  to 
avoid  being  engaged  in  the  intrigues 
against  the  Medid.  He  died  here  a 
few  years  after.  The  adjoining  ceno- 
taph was  liaised  to  his  memory  about 
50  years  ago  by  Cardinal  Dupuy. 
After  a  descent  of  about  I  m.  the  road 
crosses  the  Amo,  and  traverses  the 
small  plain  of  Campaldino,  the  scene 
of  a  celebrated  battle  on  the  11th  of 
June,  1289.  The  Aretines,  who  formed 
the  chief  portion  of  the  Ghibelline 
party,  were  routed  with  the  loss  of  1700 
men  killed,  and  2000  taken  prisoners: 
among  the  former  was  the  celebrated 
GuglielminoUbertini,  bishop  of  Arezzo, 
who  fell  fighting  desperately  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fray,  having  rallied  his 
troops  upon  the  bridge  at  Poppi,  half  a 
mile  further  on.  Dante  was  present  at 
this  battle,  being  then  24  years  old,  and 
served  among  the  Florentine  cavalry. 

Poppi,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Amo, 
singularly  placed  on  a  high  rock  (1540 
ft. ),  whose  base  is  washed  by  the  river 
(Pop.  1874),  is  a  very  ancient  town, 
and  the  capital  of  the  Casentino.  The 
only  building  of  interest  is  its  old 
castle,  erected  in  1274,  occupying  the 
highest  part  of  the  rock,  and  having 
been  a  place  of  some  strength  before 
the  introduction  of  artillery.  The 
courtyard  contains  some  curious  archi- 
tecture ;  and  a  staircase  celebrated  for 
the  skill  shown  in  its  construction,  and 
resembling  that  in  the  Bargello  of  Flo- 
rence (which  is  said  to  have  been  copied 
from  it),  leads  to  a  chapel  containing 
frescoes  which,  according  to  Vasari,  are 
by  Spinello  Aretino.  The  land  along  th*- 
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▲mo  about  Poppi  is  highly  cultivated. 
fn&e  pronimoiation  of  the  inhabitants  is 
aud  to  bo  the  purest  in  Tuscany.  The 
load  continues  along  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Azno,  and  4  m.  beyond  Poppi  is 

Bibbienn,  18  m.  from  Consuma  and  38 
finom  florence,  the  native  town  of  the 
ealebrated  Cardinal  Bibbiena,  whoso 
fiunily  name  was  Dovizzi.  There  is  a  de- 
cent country  inn  here.  The  population 
is  about  1900.  Beyond  Bibbiena,  to- 
wards La  Vemia,  the  road  is  no  longer 
practicable  for  carriages,  but  may  be 
traTersed  for  about  4  m.  by  a  country 
oar.  It  is  however  exceedingly  steep, 
with  awkwaixi  turns,  and,  for  those  who 
cannot  walk,  horses  or  mules  are  far 
preferable.  La  Yemia  is  8  m.  from  Bib- 
lUena,  2  m.  from  which  latter  place  the 
road  crosses  the  Corsalone  torrent. 
(There  is  an  osteria  called  la  Beccia 
before  reaching  the  convent,  where 
horses  and  guides  for  the  surround- 
ing mountains  may  be  procured.)  It 
is  said  to  derive  its  name  of  Vernia,  or 
more  properly  Alve/tiia,  from  its  per- 
petual wintry  climate,  to  which  Dante 
seems  to  allude,  calling  it—. 

••  II  crudo  sasso  tra  Tevere  ed  Amo." 

■  The  convent  of  La  Vemia  is  situated 
on  the  S.  side  of  a  circuit  of  rugged 
rocks,  at  an  elevation  of  3720  ft.  above 
the  sea.  The  highest  point  of  the  moun- 
tain on  which  it  stands,  called  La 
Penna,  is  1 1 50  ft.  higher.  Here  is  a 
chapel,  from  which  a  most  extensive 
view  is  obtained.  To  the  S.E.  are 
seen  the  mountains  of  Umbria  : 
on  the  W.  the  valley  of  the  Casen- 
tino,  the  chain  of  Prato  Magno :  to 
the  N.W,  are  the  sources  of  the  Amo, 
and  to  the  N.E.  those  of  the  Tiber. 
There  are  also  some  points  within  the 
circuit  of  the  convent  enclosure  which 
are  visited  as  curious  —  rocks  and 
chasms  called  the  Masso  di  Fra  LupOf  la 
Baca  del  Viavolo,  and  the  Masso  %)icco. 
The  convent  dates  from  1218:  the 
principal  church  was  built  in  1264,  on 
a  site  which  had  been  visited  by  St. 
Francis.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1472.  It  has  accommodation  for 
about  100  friars  of  the  Franciscan  order. 
They  provide  all  strangers  who  arrive 
with  food  and  lod^iii^^  but  have  no  pro- 


perty, and  depend  upon  alms  for  the 
support  of  their  establishment. 

A  short  distance  to  the  south  of  the 
convent  is  the  village  and  ruined  castle 
of  Chiusi,  formerly  a  strong  place  com- 
manding the  pass.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Clusium 
Novum.  Michel  Angelo's  father  was 
appointed  by  the  Signoria  of  Florence 
Podestk  of  Chiusi,  and  at  Caprese,  a 
small  town  about  5  m.  to  the  S.E., 
in  the  valley  of  the  Simjema,  one  of 
the  affluents  of  the  Tiber,  the  great 
artist  was  bom  on  the  0th  March, 
1475. 

La  Vemia  to  Camaldoli, 

The  traveller  may  return  to  Bibbi- 
ena  and  reach  Camaldoli  from  thence, 
passing  through  Soci  and  Pnri'uuif  the 
distance  about  10  m.  [There  is  a  shorter 
way,  but  only  suited  to  the  pedestrian, 
over  the  mountains  from  La  Vemia  to 
the  crossing  of  the  Corsalone  torrent  at 
lianzena ;  thence  to  Marciano  and  Par- 
tina;  in  all,  12  m.]  The  ascent  to  the 
mountain  on  which  Camaldoli  stands 
begins  at  La  Mausolea,  a  grange  belong- 
ing to  the  convent.  The  sanctuary  of 
Camaldoli,  which,  for  comfort  and  for 
beauty  of  situation,  is  a  most  agree- 
able resting-place,  is  situated  on  a 
rocky  slope  of  the  Apennine,  inclining 
toward  the  south,  and  thickly  covered 
with  fine  firs,  watered  by  streams,  and 
called  the  Giogana.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  about  a,d.  1000,*  by  S. 
Romualdo,  and  is  capable  of  contain- 
ing more  than  100  monks  ;  the  present 
number,  however,  is  small.  The  church 
and  convent  were  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1203,  and  were  so  much  injured  when 
the  convent  was  besieged,  in  1498,  by 
the  Duke  of  Urbino,  that  in  1523  the 
church  was  rebuilt  and  adorned  with 
some  youthful  paintings  of  Vasari. 
The  church  was  enlarged  and  restored 
also  in  1772-1776.  There  is  a  com- 
modious forestiera  for  the  reception  of 
travellers. 

Higher  up  the  glen,  and  about  IJ 
m.  to  the  northward  of  the  convent, 
is  the  EremOj  or  hermitage;  a  sort  <\C 
second    Mid    wedsXXss    <iWKs«c^,  ni^S^ 
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rioceof  Chiantiandto^ena.  A  steep 
Mcent  of  4  m.  briDgs  ns  to  Barberino, 
a  large  village,  in  a  beaatifbl  sitnation, 
on  the  top  of  the  ridge  between  the 
▼alleys  of  the  Pesa  and  EHsa.  ITiere  is 
a  fair  inn  at  Barberino  where  the  Tet- 
tnrini  stop  on  their  way  to  Siena ;  from 
Harberino  the  road  descends  along  the 
l>rove  torrent  to 

2  Po^gitxjnsi,  (Tnns:  Aqnila  Nera, 
tolerable,  and  cheap  if  you  bargain.) 
(See  Kte.  105.) 

Leaving  Poggibonsi  for  Siena,  we 
ascend  the  valley  of  the  Staggia,  leav- 
ing on  the  1.  hand  the  hilly  district  of 
the  Chiantif  which  gives  name  to  a  wine 
well  known  to  travellers  on  this  ronte, 
and  celebrated  by  Kedi;  and  on  the 
ft.  the  upper  valley  of  the  Elsa  and  the 
large  town  of  CoUe  (5  m.),  where  the 
traveller  will  find  a  very  fair  country 
inn,  to  which  a  good  road  strikes  oflf  on 
the  1.,  and  continues  to  Volterra.  After 
leaving  Poggibonsi,  4  m.  farther,  the 
picturesque  Castle  of  Monte  Riggioni 
IS  passed,  wltich,  although  from  with- 
out appearing  a  ruin,  contains,  within, 
a  church,  Piazza,  Palazzo  Pubblico, 
&c.  From  opposite  Monte  Riggioni 
commences  the  ascent  of  the  hills  that 
separate  the  waters  flowing  into  the 
Arno  and  Ombrone — the  highest  point 
of  the  road  being  near  San  Dalmazio, 
over  the  great  tunnel  of  the  Siena 
Railway.  Shortly  afterwards  we  pass 
a  column,  erected  on  the  spot  where 
Frederick  II.  met  his  consort  Eleonora 
of  Portugal,  escorted  by  iEneas  Sylvius 
and  by  400  ladies  of  tlie  city. 

Siena  is  entered  by  the  Porta  Camol- 
lia,  over  which  is  the  inscription  put  up 
in  1«04,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  : 

"  Cor  tnugig  tlbl  Sena  pandit." 
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ROUTE  81a. 

BIENA  TO  OROSSETO. 

About  50  m. 

ilway  is  in  slow  progress  from 

OrosKOto  to  Join  the  Marem- 

hetwecn  Leghorn  and  Civita 


This  is  a  long  day's  journey,  and 
has  little  to  interest  the  traveller  ex- 
cept Grosseto  itself.  It  forms,  in  con 
nection  with  the  rly.,  the  most  direct 
route  between  Florence  and  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  Tuscan  Maremma. 
A  public  conveyance  starts  from  Siena 
during  the  winter  months  3  times 
a-week,  performing  the  journey  in  1 5 
hours. 

2  m.  from  Siena  a  road  branches 
off  to  the  rt.  at  Monistero.  leading 
to  Chiusdino,  a  forest  district  in  the 
chain  of  secondary  hills  called  the 
Montagnuola— the  road  to  Grosseto  con- 
tinning  along  the  Merse  torrent  to 
the  Osteria  of  the  Fonte  a  JIacereto, 
from  which  continuing  along  the  1. 
bank  to  Petriolo  on  the  Tarma,  a  steep 
ascent  of  5  m.  brings  ns  to  Casale,  and 
a  descent  of  10  m.  more  to  the  village 
of  Paganico,  near  the  rt  bank  of  the 
Ombrone.  Between  this  and  Grosseto 
the  road  is  hilly,  but  in  excellent  repair. 
At  Batignano  commences  the  descent 
into  the  plain  of  the  Maremma  along 
the  Salica  torrent,  passing  about  2  m, 
(on  the  1.)  from  the  ruins  of  Roselle, 
and  farther  on  the  baths  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  of  Moscona;  hence  to  Grosseto 
over  a  level  tract  of  5  m. 

There  is  a  second  but  more  interesting 
road,  although  longer,  passing  through 
Chiusdino,  Monticiano,  and  Rocca- 
strada,  not  far  from  the  coal  (lignite) 
mines  of  Monte  Massi ;  descending  to 
Monte  Pescali,  where  it  joins  the  high 
carriage  road  and  rly.  line  from  Leg- 
horn 7  m.  before  reaching  Grosseto. 

The  rly.  will  follow  a  much  more 
circuitous  route  than  the  two  carriage- 
roads,  leaving  Siena  by  the  line  to 
Chiusi,  Orvieto,  and  Orte,  for  20^  m. 
as  far  as  Asciano  (Rte.  97),  from  there 
descending  to  the  S.  along  the  Asso 
torrent  for  20  m.,  leaving  at  some  dis- 
tance on  the  rt.  the  Abbey  of  Mont' 
Uliveto,  Bnonoonvento,  and  Montal- 
cino  (Rte.  105),  to  the  junction  of  the 
Asso  and  Ombrone,  where  it  suddenly 
bends  to  the  westward,  following  the 
latter  river  to  Paganico,  and  from  there 
over  a  hilly  country  to  Monte  Pescali, 
where  it  will  join  the  Maremmana  trunk 
line,  7  m.  before  arriving  at  Grosseto. 

For  Grosseto  see  Bte.  83. 
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KOUTE  82. 

FXX>RVNCE  TO  TOLTERRA,  THE  BORACIC 
ACID  LAOONI,  AND  MA88A  MARITIMA. 

The  easiest  and  most  economical 
mode  of  reaching  Volterra  from  Flo- 
rence or  Leghorn  is  by  Poutedera,  on 
the  I^opolda  Railway.  A  very  fair 
public  conveyance  (fare  8  pauls)  leaves 
the  Pontedera  Station  every  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  and  Saturday,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  2nd  train  from  Florence, 
or  about  12  o'clock,  and  reaches  Vol- 
terra at  6  in  the  evening.  Travellers 
arriving  at  Pontedera  will  always  find 
vehicles  for  hire.  A  calessa  for  1  per- 
son costs  20  pauls,  and  will  perform 
the  journey  in  5  hours.  Parties  pro- 
ceeding to  Volterra  will  find  verj'  good 
caleches,  which  require  but  5  hours  on 
the  road.  The  vetturiuo  named  Gam- 
bacorta   has    excellent   carriages  and 

food  horses,  and  can  be  recommended. 
\y  writing  to  him  beforehand,  at  Pon- 
tedera, parties  will  save  themselves 
delay  and  trouble.  The  hire  of  an 
entire  carriage  is  about  40  pauls. 

The  road  from  Florence  to  Ponte- 
dera is  described  in  Kte.  79. 

[A  railway  is  in  activity  from  Cecina, 
on  the  coast-line,  to  the  salt-works  of 
the  Moje  di  San  Lorenzo,  or  le  Saline, 
from  where  there  are  good  although 
hilly  carriage-roads  to  Volterra  (5  m.), 
Monte  Catiui  (6  m.),  and  Pomarance 
(7  m.).  This  will  afford  the  most  rapid 
CGi  hrs.)  and  convenient  mode  of  reach- 
ing Volterra  fpom  Florence,  although 
more  expensive  (17  fr.  80  c,  14*.50, 
11*10);  trains  leave  Leghorn  at  8*15 
A.M.  and  3  p.m.,  reaching  le  Saline  at 
11*20  A.M.  and  5'50  p.m.,  and  Volterra 
about  12*50  and  7^  p.m.  The  road  from 
Leghorn  to  Cecina  is  described  at  p. 
226  (Rte.  83).  From  Cecina  the  rly. 
ascends  the  valley  of  the  same  name, 
passing  by,  9  kil.  San  Martino  Stat.,  8 
Casino  di  Terra  Stat,  7  Ponte  Ginori 
Stat.,  6  le  Saline  Stat. :  in  all  30  kil., 
18i  Eng.  m.] 

From  the  Railway  station  at  Pon- 
tedera the  road  turns  to  the  S.,  leaving 
the  valley  of  the  Amo  to  enter  into 
that  of  the  Era,  and  follows  the  W. 


side  of  the  latter  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  journey.  The  country  it 
highly  cultivated,  prodncing  com, 
maize,  grapes,  and  mulberry -trees, 
whilst  tlie  hills  on  either  side  are  co- 
vered with  rich  arborescent  vegeta- 
tion, and  crowned  with  picturesque 
villages — the  Val  d*  Era,  in  its  lower 
part  particularly,  being  considered 
one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of 
Tuscany.  4  m.  from  Pontedera  we 
pass  through  the  village  of  Ponsacco 
(about  6  miles  from  here,  on  the  rt.,  are 
the  Haths  of  Casciano,  much  frequented 
in  July  and  August,  and  very  efiica- 
cious  in  rheumatic  and  nervous  affec- 
tions) ;  and  near  the  8th  mile  that  of 
Capanoli,  where  there  is  the  large  villa 
of  Camugliano,  belonging  to  the  Mar- 
quis N  icoloni.  A  little  fartlier on  beyond 
the  Era  is  seen  the  picturesque  village 
of  Piccioli,  on  a  hill  clothed  with  olive 
plantations.  Farther  on,  the  river  Sterza 
is  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  about 
I  m.  above  its  junction  with  the  Era. 
From  this  point  the  valley  narrows, 
and  becomes  less  productive ;  to  the 
rich  alluvial  soil  lower  down  suc- 
ceed the  tertiary  marine  marls  and 
sands.  As  we  ascend  the  valley,  the 
hill  of  Volterra  and  the  mountains 
of  Monte  Catini  come  into  view,  the 
country  becoming  more  bleak  and 
barren.  The  village  of  Lajatico,  a  fief 
of  the  Corsini  family,  is  left  on  the 
right,  and  after  a  gradual  rise  along 
the  Ragone  torrent  the  road  reaches 
its  highest  point,  the  summit-level 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Era  and 
Cecina,  near  the  Osteria  di  Bachetona, 
500  feet  above  the  Amo  at  Pontedera. 
3  roads  branch  off  from  this  point,  on 
the  rt.  to  Monte  Catini,  on  the  1.  to 
Volterra,  whilst  the  continuation  before 
us  leads  to  the  ford  over  the  Cecina, 
Pomarance,  and  to  the  boracic  acid 
Lagoni,  and  from  thence  to  Massa 
Maritima. 

The  view  from  the  Pass  of  La  Bache- 
tona is  very  fine,  to  the  N.  embracing 
the  whole  extent  of  the  valley  of  the 
Era,  closed  by  the  rounded  group  of  the 
Pisan  hills,  beyond  which  rise  the  Apen- 
nines of  Modena  and  Lucca,  amongst 
which  the  pea]k&  oi  \j8J^«EC\^l«TOv^'et^ 
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front  and  to  the  S.  the  clayey,  arid 
region  over  which  Volterra  towers, 
with  the  river  Cecina  at  its  base, 
and  beyond  the  wooded  range  of  the 
Maremma,  behind  Pomarance,  crowned 
by  the  mediaBval  castles  of  Rocca  Silana, 
Monte  Castelli,  and  Libiano,  whilst  on 
the  rt.  and  nearer  to  where  we  are 
standing  are  the  hills  of  Monte 
Catini,  and  the  village  grouped  round 
its  high  square  tower,  and  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  range  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  by  the  heights  of  Cas- 
tellina  and  Monte  Vaso. 

From  La  Bachetona  a  good  road  of 
6  miles  leads  to  Volterra,  first  ascending 
gradually  along  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  that  separates  the  waters  flowing 
into  the  Cecina  and  the  Era,  and  after- 
wards by  zigzags  the  hill  on  the  top 
of  which  the  town  is  situated.  Before 
reaching  the  city  the  ascent  becomes 
more  rapid,  the  road  passing  along  the 
newly  constructed  promenade  at  the 
base  of  the  Castle  Hill,  from  which  the 
prospect  over  the  Val  Cecina  and 
Mediterranean  is  extremely  fine. 

Volterra  (Tnns^  the  Unione,  kept  by 
Ottaviano  Callai,  clean,  comfortable, 
and  moderate  charges.  Giuseppe 
Callai,  nephew  of  the  master  of  the 
Unione,  is  a  good  cicerone,  and  is  also 
a  dealer  in  antiquities).  This  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  towns  in  Italy,  and 
travellers  who  are  desirous  of  investi- 
gating the  remains  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  amongst  the  Etruscan  cities 
should  not  fail  to  visit  it  Volterra 
retains  more  of  its  ancient  Etruscan 
character  than  any  other.  The  remark 
of  Maffei,  that  those  who  have  not 
been  at  Volterra  know  nothing  of 
Etruscan  antiquity,  however,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  testimony  of  a  too 
partial  witness.  The  town  is  situated 
on  a  lofty  and  commanding  eminence, 
capped  by  a  tertiary  sandstone  full  of 
marine  shells,  known  by  the  local  name 
of  Panchina,  which  rests  upon  a  mass 
of  blue  clay,  whose  soft  soil  is  so  fre- 
quency washed  away  by  the  rains  and 
torrents,  that  the  neighbouring  country 
presents  a  singular  appearance  of  ste- 
rility and  desolation.  The  hill  of  Vol- 
rn  Is  bounded  by  the  Em  on  the  N., 


and  by  the  Cecina  on  the  S. ;  it  is  1900 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From 
all  sides  the  ascent  to  the  town  is  long 
and  rapid.  In  spite  of  the  dreary 
aspect  of  the  country,  the  view  from 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  especially 
from  the  citadel,  is  particularly  strik- 
ing; in  clear  weather  it  extends  to 
the  hills  above  Pisa  and  the  distant 
Apennines,  and  commands  a  long  line 
of  sea,  including  the  island  of  Capraja 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  Corsica. 
The  pop.  of  the  town  is  4872. 

Volterra  nearly  retains  its  ancient 
name  of  Velathn  or  Volaterrse.  Al- 
though less  is  known  of  its  early  his- 
tory than  of  that  of  Cortona,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  was  a  city  of  the 
league,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient 
setSements  of  Etruria.  Its  interest 
is  so  entirely  Etruscan,  that  it  would 
be  out  of  place  to  enter  into  de- 
tails of  its  history  during  the  middle 
ages,  when  its  strong  position  between 
the  republics  of  Pisa,  Florence,  and 
Siena  naturally  made  it  a  place  of 
importance  in  the  contests  of  the  free 
cities.  Like  many  other  small  towns 
of  Central  Italy,  it  was  for  some  time 
able  to  assert  its  independence,  and 
was  governed  by  its  own  consuls ; 
but  it  gradually  fell  under  the  power 
of  Florence,  and  from  that  time  its 
history  forms  a  part  of  that  of  the 
Florentine  republic. 

The  ancient  walls  are  among  the 
best  characterised  specimens  of  Etrus- 
can masonry ;  they  are  constructed  in 
horizontal  courses  without  cement,  and 
of  massive  blocks  of  ""tertiary  sand- 
stone, here  called  Panchina,  The  greater 
part  of  the  walls  were  ruined  during 
the  sieges  of  the  middle  ages,  par- 
ticularly at  the  capture  of  the  city 
by  Federigo  di  Montefeltro  in  1472. 
They  are  supposed,  from  the  remains 
still  visible,  to  have  been  6  m.  in 
circuit,  or  about  double  the  extent  of 
those  of  Cortona  and  Fiesole.  The 
most  perfect  fragments  are  seen  out- 
side the  Porta  San  Francesco  and 
below  the  ch.  and  convent-garden  of 
Sta.  Chiara,  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
walk  firom  the  inn.  Of  .5  detached 
fragments  one  is  40  feet  in  height,  and 
about  14  feet  in  thickness ;  the  largest 
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Uockf  being  10  feet  long  by  3  feet 
Ugh.  2  8qiuu«  open  sewers,  with  pro- 
jecting sills  seen  in  the  walls  about 
10  feet  from  the  ground.  The  sandy 
beds  on  which  they  are  built  are 
gmdoally  wasting  away  by  the  en* 
croachments  of  the  ravines,  which 
threaten  to  undermine  the  foundations 
Ht  no  very  distant  period.  One  of 
die  ancient  gates  is  still  standing, 
ia  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  It 
is  called  the  Porta  all*  Arco,  a  cir- 
ctilar  arch,  21  feet  high,  formed  of 
19  huge  masses,  the  gateway  which 
fUlows  being  nearly  30  feet  deep,  put 
together  witnout  cement.  The  key- 
stone and  the  two  pilasters  have  colos- 
sal heads  sculptured  on  them  in  the 
micaceous  rock  (selagite)  from  Monte 
Catini,  which  were  formerly  supposed 
to  be  lions;  but  a  bas-relief  on  one 
of  the  cinerary  urns  in  the  Museum, 
which  appears  to  represent  this  gate, 
shows  that  they  were  probably  heads 
of  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  city. 
Within  the  gate  the  channel  for  the 
portcullis  is  still  visible,  of  an  age 
long  posterior  to  the  original  con- 
struction. Outside  the  Porta  Fiorentina, 
another  gate,  called  the  Porta  diDianny 
has  been  much  altered;  near  it  the 
ancient  walls  may  also  be  traced  for  a 
considerable  extent.  Beyond  this,  about 
half-way  down  the  hill,  and  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  below  the  modern  public 
cemetery,  at  a  place  called  /  Marmi, 
is  the  Necropolis,  in  the  tombs  of 
which  were  found  several  of  the 
most  valuable  objects  in  Uie  Museum. 
One  tomb  was  preserved  in  its  original 
state,  for  the  sake  of  travellers,  but  is 
now  sadly  neglected.  It  is  a  circular 
chamber,  18  feet  in  diameter,  and 
about  6  feet  in  height ;  it  is  supported 
by  a  column  in  the  centre  forming  part 
of  the  rock  in  which  it  is  excavated,  sur- 
rounded by  a  tier  of  benches,  on  which 
are  placed  cinerary  urns.  Below  the 
convent  and  ch.  of  San  Francesco,  out- 
side the  walls  (in  two  of  the  chapels 
of  which,  opening  into  the  outer  corri- 
dor, are  good  and  large  bas-reliefe,  by 
Lvtca  della  Pobbia,  dated  1.^01,  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  and  of  St.  Francis  and 
two  Saints),  and  near  the  Villa  In- 
ghirami,  is  a  well-preserved  tomb,-  exca^ 
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vated  in  the  Panchina,  on  the  side  of 
the  hill,  aud  of  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,    consisting   of  an 
outer    chamber    and   3 
smaller    ones,    all    sur- 
rounded by  benches,  on 
which  rested   numerous 
sepulchral    urns,   which 
are  still  preserved  ;  some 
in   terra-cotta,    but    the 
greater  'number  in  white 
alabaster,  with  bas-relieft. 
kept  closed,  and  the  key  in  the  hands 
of  the   neighbouring  contadino.     It  is 
the  most  interesting  now  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Volterra, 

Of  the  other  antiquities,  of  which 
some  vestiges  are  still  traceable,  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  piscina  and 
the  baths.  The  Piscina,  outside  the 
gate  of  the  fortress,  can  only  be  seen 
by  permission  of  the  bishop,  and  must 
be  entered  by  a  long  ladder.  It  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  Etruscan  architecture  : 
the  arches  are  sustained  by  6  columns, 
and  constructed  with  blocks  of  great 
solidity ;  in  the  vault  are  some  aper- 
tures, probably  for  the  water-pipes. 
The  Thermos  near  the  fountain  of  San 
Felice  are  clearly  Roman,  and  consist  of 
two  baths  and  some  smaller  chambers, 
in  which  we  may  trace  fragments  of 
a  rude  mosaic  pavement  and  bas-reliefs. 
One  bath  is  circular,  the  other  square ; 
from  the  substructions  they  appear  to 
have  been  vapour-baths.  In  the  Borgo 
di  Montebradoni  are  remains  of  an 
Etruscan  hypogeum,  with  some  cine- 
rary urns,  &c.  Several  excavations 
have  been  made  of  late  years  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  numerous  Etruscan  se- 
pulchres, with  urns,  vases,  &c.  Near  the 
Florence  gate  are  traces  of  a  Roman  am- 
phitheatre. But  all  these  remains  yield 
in  interest  to  the  museum  in  the  Palazzo 
Pubblico,  where  most  of  the  objects 
discovered  in  the  tombs  and  ruins  have 
been  carefully  preserved. 

The  Palazzo  Pubblico  was  begun  in 
1208,  and  finished  in  1257,  as  recorded 
in  an  inscription  in  the  Latin  rhyme 
of  the  period.  The  tower  was  much 
shattered  by  the  earthquake  of  1 820,  and 
has  been  since  rebwUx.  TVkaxajt^vss^^ 
facade  \8  concw^l  m^  ^xiBfipc«iL^fiEJv^^\ 
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but  the  windows,  as  in  most  of  the 
buildings    which     surround    it,   have 
been  modernized.    The  two  lions  sus- 
taining the  arms  of  Florence  were  added 
when  the  Florentine  republic  acquired 
the  sovereignty  of  Volterra,  and  ap- 
pointed one  of  Its  own  citizens  to  be  cap-  i 
tain  of  the  people.  The  Palazzo  contains 
the  museum  and  public  library.    The 
MvLHeam  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
local    collections    in    Italy ;    it    was ; 
opened  in  1731,  and  is  chiefly  indebted  . 
for  its  treasures  to  the  munificence  of  ■ 
Monsigiiore    Mario    Guamacci,    who ; 
bequeathed  his  Etruscan  collections  to  . 
the  town   in    1761 ;   it   is  filled  with  | 
tombs,  statues,  vases,  coins,  bronzes,  ■ 
patenc,  gold  ornaments,  mosaics,  &c.,  1 
coUectea  in  the  Necropolis.  The  whole  i 
are  arranged  in  9  rooms  on  the  ground- ! 
floor,  and  one  on  the  first  containing 
the    coius.      There    are    upwards    of 
400    cinerary  urns,   mostly   of   white 
alabaster,  a  variety  of  gypsum  ;  some 
however  are  of  tufa,  and  a  few,  the 
most  ancient  probably,  in  terra-cotta; 
they  are  square,  and  from  2  to  3  feet 
in  length.    On  the  lids  are  generally 
the  recumbent  figures  of  the  deceased. 
Several  of  the  urns  have  inscriptions, 
— among  which  the  names  of  Cfficina 
(Ceicna),     Flavia    (Vlave),   Gracchia 
(Cracne),  and  other  well-known  Etrus- 
can families,  may  be  recognised.    The 
bas-reliefs  of  these  urns,  independently 
of  their  interest  as  works  of  art,  are 
instructive  in  affording  an  insight  into 
the  costumes  and  manners  of  the  Etrus- 
cans.   On  some  of  the  urns  they  are 
coloured  red,  and  one  still  retains  traces 
of  gilding.    They  represent  various  in- 
cidents of  domestic  life,  and  a  most  re- 
markable series  of  subjects  illustrating 
every  period  of  the  Greek  mythology. 
Among  the  scenes  of  domestic  life  are 
manv  of  a  very  affecting  character; 
death-bed   scenes    are  favourite  sub- 
jects, and  the  parting  of  husband  and 
wife  IN  frequently  represented  in  various 
and  touching  forms.    In  some  cases, 
the  soul,  sj^mbolised  by  a  fi^re  on 
horseback,  is  represented  setting  out 
on  its  long  journey,  while  a  child,  the 
lister  probably  of  the  deceased,  is  striv- 
im  to  detain  it,  and  the  messcuger  of 
!2i  IB  hurry'mg  it  on,  carrying  over 


his  shoulder  a  long  sack  like  a  parse, 
one  end  containing  the  good,  the  other 
the  bad  deeds  of  the  deceased.  In  other 
bas-reliefs,  the  soul  on  horseback  is 
proceeding  on  its  journey  to  the  next 
world  attended  by  Chaion  and  a  good 
genius.  On  another  urn  we  see  the 
funeral  car  drawn  by  horses  with  their 
heads  hanging  down  as  if  in  grief,  con- 
veying the  body  and  the  mourners  to 
the  tomb.  On  some,  we  see  human 
sacrifices,  and  on  others,  sacrifices  of 
different  animals.  On  many  of  the 
urns  are  sculptured  flowers;  which 
are  represeuted  half-blown  when  the 
deceased  was  young,  and  full-blown 
when  he  was  an  adult.  Funeral  and 
triumphal  processions,  and  the  solemn 
processions  of  the  judges,  occur  almost 
side  by  side  with  banquetings  and 
other  familiar  scenes  of  an  Etruscan 
home ;  and  even  the  representation 
of  a  girls'  school  is  not  wanting. 
Boar-hunts,  bull-fights,  gladiatorial 
combats,  and  horse-races  in  the  circus, 
supply  an  instructive  series  of  illusti'Sr 
tious  of  Etruscan  sports;  while  the 
events  of  ancient  mythology,  which  are 
here  represented,  include  almost  every 
popular  topic  of  ancient  history  or 
fiible.  Without  entering  into  details, 
we  may  mention  the  following  as  the 
principal  subjects  of  these  scidptures: 
— Ulysses  and  the  Syrens,  Ulysses  and 
Circe,  the  Rape  of  Helen,  the  Murder 
of  Polites  by  Pyrrhus,  the  Death  of 
Pyrrhus  at  Delphi,  the  Death  of  Cly- 
temnestra,  Orestes  and  Pylades,  Orestes 
and  the  Furies,  the  Seven  Chie&  before 
Thebes  (three  urns,  one  of  which  has 
a  representation  of  the  gate  of  Vol- 
terra), Polynices  and  Eteocles,  Ampfai- 
araus  and  Eriphyle,  (Edipus  and  the 
Sphinx,  (Edipus  slaying  his  fisither 
I-aius,  Cadmus  and  the  Dragon,  Cad- 
mus fighting  the  armed  men  who  have 
sprung  from  the  teeth  of  the  Dragon, 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  the  Centaurs 
and  Lapithse,  Acteeon  and  his  Dogs, 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  the  Rape 
of  Proserpine.  The  2  large  urns  or 
sarcophagi,  which  are  upwards  of 
5  feet  long,  were  found  in  1760,  in 
the  tomb  of  the  Flavian  family.  One 
has  a  male  figure  on  the  lid,  and 
on   its    front  a   funeral   procession ; 
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the  other,  which  bears  a  female  oue, 
hu  two  very  touching  groups  repre- 
lenting  a  mother  with  her  children 
taking  leave  of  her  husband,  and  the 
none  mother  fondling  her  child  after 
her  bereavement.  The  walls  of  the 
8tii  chamber  are  covered  with  Etruscan 
inscriptions,  and  with  fragments  from 
the  Roman  baths.  In  the  9th  is  a  por- 
tion of  a  mosaic  found  in  the  baths  in 
1761 ;  and  the  headless  statue  of  a 
female  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  dis- 
covered by  Maffei  in  the  amphitheatre, 
and  supposed  by  Gori  to  be  the  Dea 
Norcia  of  the  Etruscans.  It  bears  an 
inflcription  on  the  right  arm,  which  lias 
been  interpreted  by  Lanzi.  A  bas-relief 
representing  a  bearded  soldier,  of  life 
size,  with  an  Etruscan  inscription,  is 
considered  by  Micali,  Gori,  and  other 
archsBologists,  as  the  oldest  relic  in 
the  museum;  it  probably  formed  the 
side  or  jamb  of  the  door  opening  into 
a  sepulchre.  In  a  room  above  stairs 
and  near  the  library  are  contained  nu- 
merous smaller  Etruscan  antiquities- 
bronzes,  smaller  vases,  inscriptions,  &c.; 
some  of  the  bronzes  are  very  beautiful — 
such  as  handles  of  vases,  ornaments 
of  horse- trappings,  &c. ;  there  is  also 
a  good  collection  of  coins,  those  oi 
Volterra  of  a  very  rude  style,  presenting 
the  principal  interest.  A  small  series  of 
cameos  and  intaglios,  and  a  fine  specimen 
in  silver  gilt  of  that  peculiar  ornament, 
the  bulla,  recently  found  in  one  of  the 
Volterra  tombs,  and  so  frequently  repre- 
sented in  Etruscan  costumes.  In  the 
great  Hall,  the  Sola  della  Mcujistratura, 
over  the  Museum,  is  the  Public  Li- 
brary, containing  13,000  volumes:  it 
was  also  founded  and  endowed  by  the 
same  public-spirited  prelate,  Guarnacci. 
Besides  the  printed  books,  it  contains  a 
series  of  the  Acts  of  the  Law  Courts  of 
the  City  extending  as  far  back  as  the 
end  of  the  13th  century.  There  are 
also  some  good  ivory  sculptures,  in 
the  form  of  boxes  for  wedding  presents, 
and  2  very  fine  crozier-heads,  also  in 
ivory,  which  belonged  to  the  Abbot 
of  the  Carthusian  Monastery  of  the 
Badia,  and  to  a  Bishop  of  Volterra  of 
the  12th  century.  At  one  extremity 
of  tlie  Sala  de  la  Magistratura  the  wall 
is  covered  by  a  large  fresco,  attributed 


to  one  of  the  Orcagnas  (probably  Ber- 
nardo) ^  it  represents  the  Annunciation 
and  Samts;  unfortunately  it  has  suf- 
fered a  good  deal  from  the  earthquake 
and  by  modem  restoration. 

The  Cat/icdral^  consecrated  by  Ca- 
lixtus  II.  in  1120,  was  enlarged  in 
1254  by  Ifi'ajlo  da  risn,  and  restored 
and  embellished  in  the  IGth  century  by 
Leonardo  Kicciarelli,  a  nephew  of 
Daniele  da  Volterra.  The  facade  is 
entirely  of  the  13th  century,  but  the 
door  of  black  and  white  marble  may 
be  more  recent.  The  interior  is  im- 
posing. It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,  and  retains  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  original  design  of  JViccolb  da 
Pisa,  The  Corinthian  capitals  in  stucco 
were  added  to  the  columns,  which 
have  been  lately  covered  with  a  coat- 
ing of  painted  stucco,  in  1574  by 
Kicciarellij  who  adorned  the  roof  of 
the  side  aisles  with  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  families  who  had  con- 
tributed to  the  embellishment  of  the 
fabric.  Inside  the  principal  door  are 
bas-reliefs  representing  the  translation 
of  the  body  of  St.  Octavian  to  this 
cathedral ;  it  was  originally  interred  in 
the  ch.  dedicated  to  the  saint  on  a  hill 
4  m.  N.  of  Volterra,  and  was  brought 
hither  in  the  year  820  by  Bishop  Andrea. 
The  bas-reliefs  were  formerly  placed 
on  the  outer  wall  of  the  cathedral, 
and  were  removed  to  their  present  posi- 
tion in  1767.  On  the  1.  of  the  great 
entrance  is  the  tomb  of  the  learned 
Mario  Maffei,  bishop  of  Cavaillon, 
secretary  of  the  Sacred  College,  and 
Nuncio  of  Julius  II.  at  Paris,  and 
on  the  rt.  that  of  Archbishop  Tncontri, 
a  modern  work  by  Costoli.  The  vault 
of  the  choir  was  once  covered  with 
frescoes-  by  Niccolb  Circigivttii,  de- 
stroyed by  the  restorations  subsequent 
to  the  earthquake.  The  marble  pulpit 
is  covered  with  very  early  Christian 
bas-reliefs.  It  is  supported  by  4  co- 
lumns of  granite,  resting  on  the  backs 
of  lions  and  monsters.  The  bas- 
relief  in  the  front  represents  the  Last 
Supper;  the  3  others  are  Abraham 
sacrificing  Isaac,  the  Salutation,  and 
the  Annunciation,  with  the  name 
of  each  figure  engraved  ^A^c^n^^  \\,. 
!  In  the    eha^c\  oi  ^-t  \tl^\\^vcJ\  K^- 
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mily,  in  the  N.  transept,  are  some 
frescoes  by  Giovanni  da  S,  Giovanni, 
representing  events  in  the  life  of  St. 
Paul,  and  a  painting  by  Domenichino^ 
of  his  conversion,  much  injured  by 
retouching;  it  is  said  that  Domeni- 
chino  received  for  this  work  800 
scudi.  The  other  pictures  of  the  chapel 
are  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Paul  by 
Francesco  Curradi,  formerly  attributed 
to  Guercino :  and  the  Saint  receiving 
letters  relating  to  the  Christians  of 
Damascus,  by  Matteo  Rosselli.  This 
chapel  was  built  in  1615  by  Gen.  Jacopo 
Inghirami,  a  celebrated  captain  of  the 
16th  century,  called  the  "flagello  de* 
Barbereschi  e  de*  Turchi."  In  the 
chapel  of  the  SS.  Sacramento,  built  by 
Bishop  Serguidi,  in  the  south  transept, 
is  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus  by  Santi 
di  TitOy  with  the  name  and  date,  1592. 
The  altar  was  designed  by  Vasari. 
The  side  walls  are  painted  by  Giovanni 
Balducci;  and  the  stuccoes  of  the  vault 
are  by  Ricciarelli,  whose  portrait  has 
been  introduced  by  Balducci.  In  the 
Gherardi  chapel  (2nd  on  1.)  is  an 
Annunciation,  with  an  inscription  on 
the  back,  B.M.F.  ("  Bartolommeo  me 
fece");  it  was  formerly  attributed  to 
Ghirlandaio.  The  fine  Presentation  in 
the  Temple  is  by  Giobattista  Naldini. 
Over  one  of  the  side-doors  is  a  bust 
of  S.  Lino  by  Luca  delta  Eobbia,  In  the 
dhapel  of  the  Rosary  (the  1st  on  1.)  the 
St.  Sebastian,  by  Cungi  of  Borgo  S. 
Sepolcro.  In  the  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Octavian,  near  the  choir,  is  the 
beautiful  marble  tomb  of  the  saint,  exe- 
cuted by  Raffaelle  Cioli,  in  1525,  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  of  Volterra,  who 
were  desirous  of  commemorating  their 
delivery  from  the  plague  of  1522 
through  the  supposed  intercession  of 
the  ssdnt.  The  2  angels  bearing  co- 
lumns at  the  sides  are  by  Andrea  Fer- 
rucci.  The  high  altar  and  choir  have 
been  entirely  modernized ;  and  the  fine 
picture  of  me  Virgin  in  the  heavens, 
with  saints  below,  amonpt  whom  is  St. 
Francis  bearing  a  cross  in  front,  one  of 
the  finest  works  of  //  Volterrano,  has 
been  removed  to  the  3rd  chapel  on  1.  be- 
jbjad  the  pulpit.  The  two  spiral  co- 
Jumus  OB  each  side  of  the  high  altar, 
wi'tA  kneeling  angels  upon  them,  are  by 


Mino  da  FXesole,  The  beauty  of  the  head 
of  St.  John  is  particularly  remarkable. 
The  oratory  of  San  Carlo,  opening  out 
of  the  S.  transept,  is  a  real  picture- 
gallery,  several  valuable  paintings  from 
the  cathedral  and  other  churches  having 
been  removed  to  it : — an  Annunciation 
by  Luca  Signorelli,  painted  in  1491; 
the  Virgin  with  saints  and  angels,  a 
beautiful  work,  by  Leonardo  da  Pis- 
toja;  the  Magdalen  delle  Hadici,  by 
Camilla  Incontri^  a  scholar  of  Guido, 
who  retouched  the  head  and  some  other 
portions;  the  Nativity,  by  Bentenuto 
da  Siena,  dated  1470  ;  a  Crucifixion,  by 
Mosso  Fiorentino;  a  Virgin  and  Child, 
by  Filippo  Lippi;  S.  Joseph,  by  // 
Volterrano,  one  of  his  earliest  works; 
a  small  Crucifixion,  by  Sodoina,  The 
chapel  of  the  Virgin  contains  a  fres- 
co of  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  forming  the 
background  to  some  large  wooden 
figures  representing  the  Adoi-ation  of 
the  Magi,  and  almost  entirely  con- 
cealed by  them  ;  the  representation  of 
the  SS.  Nome  di  Gesu,  executed  in  wood, 
was  presented  to  the  town  in  1424  by 
S,  Bernardino  da  Siena,  when  he  in- 
troduced his  new  religious  order.  There 
is  an  epitaph  in  this  cathedral  to  the 
memory  of  Bishop  Csecina,  who  died 
in  1765,  and  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  last  of  the  fiaimily  whose  name 
for  so  many  ages  had  been  associated 
with  Volterra.  The  Sacristy,  celebrated 
for  its  relics,  has  a  silver  reliquiary, 
remarkable  for  its  elaborate  workman- 
ship, containing  4  pieces  of  the  true 
cross. 

.  The  neighbouring  ch.  of  S.  Giovanni, 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  Temple 
of  the  Sun,  is  an  octagcmal  building, 
referred  to  the  7th  century.  The  door- 
way of  black  and  white  marble  is 
curious,  and  the  capitals  of  the  co- 
lumns are  full  of  animals  and  birds. 
Over  the  architrave  are  13  heads  in 
relief  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Twelve 
Apostles.  The  rich  arch  of  the  high 
altar  is  covered  with  festoons  of  flowers 
and  fruits,  and  seraphim,  beautifully 
sculptured  in  the  16th  century  by  Bat" 
simelli  da  Settifjnano,  The  picture  over 
it  of  the  Ascension  is  by  Nicold  Cir* 
,  ct(/n.mt.  The  ancient  octagonal  bap* 
',  tismal  font  Va  Tnax\A&,  V\^  \\&  Yas^di* 
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bas-reliefs,  was  sculptured  by 
Aatirea  di  Sansovmo  in  1502,  aud  the 
beaatifiil  CiboHo^  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  ch.,  formerly  on  the  high  altar 
of  the  Cathedral,  bears  the  name 
of  Mmo  da  Fiesole,  with  the  date 
(1471). 

.The  Ch.  and  Monastery  of  San  Lino 
were  founded  in  1480  by  Raffiiello 
Maffei,  and  finished  in  1517,  at  the  cost 
of  80,000  scudi.  It  contains  the  tomb 
of  the  founder,  erected  by  his  brother 
Mario,  whose  mausoleum  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  description  of  the 
cathedral.  The  tomb,  on  1.  of  high 
altar,  is  of  white  marble;  the  re- 
cumbent statue  of  Mafifei  is  by  Silvio 
da  Fiesole;  the  ornaments  are  by  Fra 
Angelo  Montorsoli;  and  the  statues  of 
the  Archangel  Raphael  and  of  the  Beato 
GherardoMaffei,  the  Franciscan,  are  by 
Staggi,  Rafiaello  Maffei,  who  was  born 
at  Voiterra  in  1451,  obtained  consider- 
able reputation  as  a  theologian  and  phi- 
losopher; he  was  the  founder  of  the 
Acidemia  Letteraria  dei  Sepolti,  the 
author  of  the  *  Commentarii  Urbani/ 
dedicated  to  Julius  II.,  and  the  trans- 
lator of  the  Odyssey.  He  was  appointed 
by  Sixtus  IV.  secretary  to  the  Cardinal 
of  Aragon  on  his  mission  into  Hungary, 
and  was  employed  by  the  same  pope 
in  other  important  negotiations.  His 
brother  Antonio  Volterrano  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  leading  personages 
in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi.  The 
picture  of  the  Virgin  and  S.  Lino,  over 
the  high  altar,  is  by  Francesco  Curradi 
(1597).  The  5  lunettes  on  each  side 
of  the  nave  aud  one  of  the  altarpieces 
are  by  Cosimo  Daddi. 

The  ch.  of  8.  Francesco,  founded  in 
the  13th  century  by  the  Comune  and 
citizens,  was  rebuilt  in  1623,  and  has 
undergone  many  subsequent  altera- 
tions. It  contains  several  tombs  of  the 
Guidi  family,  among  which  is  that  of 
Jacopo  Guidi,  bishop  of  Penna  and 
Atri,  the  pupil  of  Guicciardini,  with 
whom  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  from 
Cosimo  I.  to  the  courts  of  Madrid  and 
Paris.  He  wrote  a  life  of  the  grand 
duke,  and  died  in  1 588.  At  the  altar 
of  the  Mafifei  &mily,  2Dd  on  rt.,  is  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  with 
saints,  by  Luca  S//p»oreih'  (1491),    The 
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Gabbretani  altar  has  a  Nativity  by 
Giovanni  Balducci,  in  1591.  The  Con- 
ception is  by  Giobaitista  tfaldini,  1585. 
The  altarpiece  of  the  Guamacci  chapel 
is  by  Cosimo  Daddi,  The  celebrated 
Mario  Guamacci,  founder  of  the  mu- 
seum, and  one  of  the  earliest  Etruscan 
scholars,  is  buried  here.  His  tomb  was 
erected  during  his  lifetime. 

A  door  on  the  rt.,  near  the  high 
altar,  opens  into  the  Gothic  chapel 
belonging  to  the  Confratemitd  delta 
Croce  di  GiomOy  built  in  1315,  by 
Mone  Todirigi.  The  interior  is  co- 
vered with  frescoes  which  have  sufifered 
fVom  the  efifects  of  damp  and  time — 
some  of  them  are  partially  defaced ;  the 
whole  presents  a  good  specimen  of  the 
internal  decoration  of  the  14th  and  1 5th 
centuries.  On  the  blue  vault  are  the  4 
Evangelists,  by  Jacopo  da  Firenze,  1410. 
The  paintings  upon  the  side-walls,  by 
Gianni  di  Francesco  di  Ser  Cienni  da  Fi- 
renze,  with  the  date  1410,  according  to 
the  inscription  on  one  of  them,  repre- 
sent, in  different  compartments,  the  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents,  the  Recovery-  of 
the  True  Cross,  &c.  S.  Helena  bearing 
the  Cross,  surrounded  by  male  and  fe- 
male saints,  and  the  group  around  the 
dead  body  of  a  saint,  on  the  opposite 
wall,  are  very  beautiful.  These  fres- 
coes are  interesting  for  the  costumes  of 
the  period  which  they  represent.  This 
Cienni  has  been  supposed  on  very 
doubtful  grounds  to  be  Cennino  Cennini 
da  Colle,  the  pupil  of  Agnolo  Gaddi, 
and  the  author  of  a  remarkable  work 
on  fresco-painting  lately  published  in 
English.  The  Crucifixion  at  the  altar 
of  this  chapel  is  by  Sodoma. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  AgostinOf  built  in  the 
16th  century,  and  restored  in  1728, 
contains  a  Crucifixion  by  Francesco 
Curradi,  and  2  paintings  by  //  Volter- 
rano, one  representing  the  Purification! 
painted  in  1630,  when  he  fled  to  Voi- 
terra to  escape  the  danger  of  the  plague, 
which  was  then  raging  in  Florence. 
This  ch.  is  celebrated  for  its  relics ;  the 
miraculous  picture  of  the  Crucifixion, 
at  the  Falconcini  altar,  is  still  regarded 
with  great  veneration. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Michele,  with  a  Gothic 
front,  founded  m  \^^^,  «cA.  ^^'5>\sy^'i^ 
by  tiie  YaxYxet^  ot  ^'?i  'S^^Oifc  V\ft.  ^sv 
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1828,  contains  a  pictare  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  Child  with  St.  Joseph,  by 
Carlo  MaraWi,  1st  chapel  on  rt.  At  the 
altar  of  S.  Giuseppe  Calasanzio,  founder 
of  this  order,  is  a  painting  of  the  saint 
by  Guiseppe  Zocchi,  The  Scuole  Pie 
were  established  in  the  adjoining  con- 
vent in  1711,  and  are  here  much  fre- 
quented. The  present  Pope  Pius  IX. 
was  educated  here. 

The  Ch,  of  San  Giusto,  in  the  suburb 
of  the  same  name,  is  a  good  specimen 
of  the  architecture  of  the  Ifith  century. 

The  Citadel  is  divided  into  2  portions : 
the  Cassero,  or  the  Rocca  Vecchia,  and 
the  Rocca  Nuova.  The  Cassero  waf 
built  in  1343  by  Walther  de  Brienne, 
duke  of  Athens,  then  lord  of  Vol  terra. 
Its  foundations  partly  rest  on  the  an- 
cient Etruscan  walls.  The  Rocca  Nuova 
was  erected  by  the  Florentines,  after 
they  had  taken  the  city.  At  the  same 
time  they  constructed,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  episcopal  palace,  the  famous 
prison  called  //  Mastio :  it  was  formerly 
used  for  state  offenders,  and  it  has 
acquired  some  celebrity  as  the  place 
of  the  long  confinement  of  the  mathe- 
matician Lorenzo  Lorenzini,  the  pupil 
of  Viviani.  He  was  imprisoned  here 
in  1682  by  Cosimo  III.,  on  the  sus- 
picion of  being  one  of  the  chief  in- 
struments in  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Grand-Duchess  Margaret 
of  Orleans  and  Prince  Ferdinand,  to 
whose  court  he  was  attached.  He 
remained  a  prisoner  until  the  prince's 
death  in  1693.  During  the  11  years  of 
his  captivity  he  composed  his  work  on 
Conic  Sections,  which  exists  in  manu- 
script in  the  Magliabecchiana  library 
at  Florence.  The  Citadel  has  of  late 
years  been  converted  into  a  prison  for 
male  convicts  condemned  to  lengthened 
periods  of  imprisonment.  The  cellular 
and  silent  s^^stem  is  now  adopted  in  it. 
At  present  it  contains  upwards  of  300 
prisoners,  some  for  most  atrocious 
crimes,  others  for  political  offences, 
the  Torre  del  Mastio  being  exclusively 
set  apart  for  the  latter.  Permission 
may  easily  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Sotto  Prefetto  of  Volterra  to  visit 
these  prisons  in  all  their  details. 

Behind  the  hospital  of  S.  Maria  Mad- 
^ilena  is  a  building  called  the  Torre 


degli  Auguri.  An  inscription  still 
visible  over  the  door  in  Gothic  charac- 
ters shows  that  it  was  built  in  1299 
by  the  Hospitalers  of  S.  Giacomo  in 
Altopascio. 

The  Casa  Guamacci,  opposite  the 
ch.  of  S.  Michele,  with  its  3  towers, 
has  an  inscription  over  the  door  in 
Gothic  characters,  which  shows  that  the 
first  tower  was  erected  at  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century,  and  records  the 
name  of  its  architect,  Giroldo  da  Lu- 
gano. 

The  Casa  Duccij  in  the  same  street, 
has  an  inscription  built  into  the  favade 
commemorating  a  child  of  the  family 
of  Persius,  who  is  claimed  as  a  native 
of  Volterra. — a.  persivs  a.  f.  severvs 

V.  ANN.  VIII.M.IU.D.XIX. 

The  Casa  Ricciarelli  is  still  occupied 
by  the  descendants  of  Daniele  da  Vol- 
terra.  It  contains  a  fine  oil  painting 
of  Elijah  by  that  great  artist,  who  was 
born  here  in  1509,  and  died  in  Paris 
in  1566.  The  Casa  Masselli  in  the  Via 
del  Crocifisso  contains  another  example 
of  this  master  in  the  ceiling  of  a  small 
room  which  he  painted  in  fresco. 

ITie  Fountain  of  San  Felice,  near  the 
gate  of  the  same  name,  has  obtained 
some  repute  for  its  mineral  waters, 
which  possess  the  aperient  properties  of 
the  sea- water.  They  are  much  used  in 
dyspeptic  complaints. 

The  Alabaster  Manufactories  of  Vol- 
terra are  well  worth  visiting ;  they  have 
much  increased  in  importance  of  late 
years,  and  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  male  and  female  pop.  of  Volterra 
are  employed  in  one  way  or  other  in 
the  trade,  which  contributes  to  the 
great  prosperity  of  this  place ;  the 
great  markets  being  the  United  States, 
India,  China,  and  in  Europe,  Russia. 
Nearly  all  the  vases  and  ornamental 
works  seen  in  the  shops  of  Florence 
and  Leghorn  come  from  Volterra ;  and 
as  there  are  several  shops  in  the  place, 
travellers  will  be  able  to  make  their 
selection  on  the  spot,  and  at  prices 
inferior  to  those  asked  at  Florence  and 
Leghorn.  The  commoner  varieties  of 
the  stone  used  for  vases,  &c.,  are  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  but  the 
finer  qualities  of  white  statuary  ala- 
baster have  been  brought  until  lately 
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ftom  the  qnarriefl  of  La  Casteliina, 
Sw  of  Leghorn.  The  laudloi-d  of  the 
Unione,  a  very  oblieing  man,  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  this  trade,  will 
Iiave  any  objects  carefully  packed,  and 
forwarded  to  England  or  the  United 
States.  One  of  the  largest  and  best  assort- 
ed warehouses  is  that  of  Sig.  Chierici, 
behind  the  ch.  of  San  Giovanni. 

The  Envinms  of  Volterra  abound  in 
objects  which  would  afford  interesting 
occupation  to  the  traveller  for  many 
days.  The  VUla  Inghirami,  in  the 
vailey  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  is  remark- 
able for  the  extraordinary  labyrinth  in 
the  rock,  called  the  Bache  de^  Saracini, 
on  the  principle  which  assigns  to  the 
Saracens  every  wonder  on  the  coast  of 
Italy.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  ob- 
jects in  the  neighbourhood  of  Volterra 
is  iJie  deep  chasm  called  the  Balze^  on 
the  N.W.  between  the  churches  of  San 
Giosta  and  La  Badia,  produced  by  the 
action  of  water  during  many  centuries 
on  the  clayey  and  marly  soil  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  There  is  no  place  in 
Tuscany  where  the  operation  of  this 
cause  has  been  attended  with  more  dis- 
astrous consequences.  The  upper  part 
of  the  ravine  or  chasm  is  composed, 
like  the  table-land  on  which  Volterra 
stands,  of  a  tertiary  sandstone  resting 
on  a  thick  mass  of  blue  clay ;  as  the 
subjacent  marls  are  washed  away  by 
the  rains,  and  by  the  percolation  of  the 
springs  between  the  sandy  and  marly 
beds,  large  portions  of  the  more  solid 
superincumbent  rock  are  continually 
falling  from  above  without  having  any 
apparent  effect  in  filling  up  the  abyss. 
It  is  known  from  authentic  documents 
til  at  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
ravine  was  a  highly  cultivated  spot, 
well  wooded,  and  covered  with  ha- 
bitations, in  the  7th  century;  about 
the  end  of  the  16th  the  sides  were 
observed  to  be  gradually  undermined 
by  the  water  which  had  penetrated 
through  the  porous  strata  ;  in  1627 
the  ch,  of  San  Giusto  was  engulfed; 
and  in  1651  its  rapid  increase  com- 
pelled the  removal  of  another  ch., 
which  had  previousljf  appeared  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  danger.  Cosimo  II. 
made  au  attempt  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  mischief,  and  several  plans  were 


subsequently  tried  to  collect  the  waters 
into  another  channel ;  but  all  have  been 
unsuccessful,  and  the  inhabitants  ob- 
serve with  great  regret  that  the  danger 
is  gradually  approaching  the  celebrated 
Camaldolese  monastery  of  S.  Salva- 
tore,  now  scarcely  20  yards  from  the 
edge  of  the  precipice. 

The  Camaldolese  monastery  called 
the  Badia  di  San  Salvatore^  situated  at 
the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  hill  of  Vol- 
terra, and  about  I  m.  from  the  town, 
was  founded  in  the  Uth  century  for 
the  Camaldolese  monks.  It  has  a  hand- 
some Doric  cloister,  and  contains  many 
works  of  art.  At  the  altar  of  S.  llo- 
mualdo  is  the  fine  picture  by  Domniico 
Ghirlandaio  representing  S.  Komualdo, 
S.  Benedict,  S.  Atina,  and  S.  Greciuiana. 
At  the  altar  of  the  BS.  Sacramento  is 
the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  by  Donato 
Ma8cagn%{\h^^) ;  at  the  altar  della  Pieta 
the  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by  Qio. 
Paolo  Bossetti,  and  at  another  altar  is 
the  Nativity  of  the  Saviour  by  the  same 
master  (2nd  on  1.).  The  frescots  of 
S.  Benedict  and  S.  Bomualdo  at  the 
sides  of  the  organ  are  by  //  Volterrano, 
In  the  apartment  of  the  Abbot  is  the 
fine  picture  of  Job  by  Donato  Mascayni, 
by  whom  are  the  frescoes  relative  to  the 
life  of  S.  Giusto,  and  the  large  painting 
of  the  MaiTiage  of  Cana,  in  the  Kefec- 
tory,  where  also  there  is  a  series  of 
pictures  representing  various  events  in 
the  history  of  Volterra.  Built  into  the 
jh9ade  of  the  church  are  some  early 
Christian  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions, 
which  belonged  probably  to  the  more 
ancient  edifice  of  the  11th  century. 
About  i  a  m.  outside  the  Porta  Selci  is 
the  Convent  of  San  Francesco :  in  two 
small  chapels  opening  out  of  the  cor- 
ridor in  front  of  the  church  are  two  fine 
and  large  bas-reliefs  in  terra-cotta,  of 
the  della  Robbia  school;  they  repre- 
sent, one  St  Francis  and  two  saints, 
and  the  other  the  Last  Judgment,  with 
the  Destroying  Angel,  a  remarkable 
composition  ;  it  bears  the  name  of  the 
donor  and  the  date  (1501). 

Excursion  to  Monte  Catini   and 
ITS  Mines,  etc. 

A  very  interesting  ex<i\K?A.<«v\wK^  \^^ 
made  from  \o\\.ft\Tft.  \ft   ^J«^ft  ^vs\g>^^^ 
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Mines  of  La  Cava,  near  Monte  Catini, 
10  m.  distant.  A  light  gig  may  be  hired 
to  go  and  retam  for  12  pauls.  Leaving 
the  city,  we  follow  the  same  road  as  far 
as  the  Inn  of  La  Bachetona,  from  which 
another  excellent  one  brings  us,  in 
i  an  hour,  to  the  village  of  Monte 
Catini,  where  there  is  a  Cafi^,  in  which 
the  geological  traveller  who  may  wish 
to  prolong  his  stay  in  this  interesting 
district  will  find  accommodation. 

The  vi  1  lage  of  Monte  Catini  is  situated 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  formed  of  a 
very  peculiar  eruptive  rock,  called  Se- 
Ingite,  not  trachj/te  as  stated  by  Prof. 
Ansted,  often  prismatic,  on  the  1.  of  the 
road;  it  presents  nothing  remarkable 
except  the  high  square  tower,  all  that 
remains  of  the  ancient  Castle,  and 
which  forms  so  striking  an  object  in 
the  landscape  for  many  miles  around. 
About  1  m.  beyond  the  town  is  the 
Mining  establishment  of  Caporciano  or 
La  Cava.  The  mines  of  Monte  Catini 
have  of  late  years  acquired  much  cele- 
britv  from  the  richness  and  abundance 
of  their  copper  ores.  They  appear  to 
have  been  worked  as  far  bacK  as  the  15th 
century  :  in  1827  they  were  re-opened 
l>y  a  companv,  who,  after  10  years* 
labour,  abandoned  them,  when  they 
became  the  property  of  some  English 
gentlemen,  Messrs.  Sloane  and  Hall, 
since  which  they  have  attained  an  un- 
exampled prosperity,  at  least  in  the 
mining  annals  of  Italy. 

The  country  in  which  thev  are 
situated  is  of  a  very  peculiar  geological 
character.  As  the  traveller  reaches 
Monte  Catini,  he  will  observe  that  it 
forms  part  of  a  group  of  pointed  hills, 
very  different  in  form  and  general  ap- 
pearance from  all  others  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  They  are  also  very 
different  mineralogically,  being  formed 
chiefly  of  a  singular  rock  of  igneous  or 
eruptive  origin,  which,  from  its  colour, 
lias  been  called  Oabbro  Jiosso  by  the 
Tuscan  geologists,  and  which  has  much 
analogy  with  certain  porphyries,  and 
especially  with  those  so  rich  in  mineral 
wealth  in  the  New  World ;  this  Gabbro 
EossOf  which  has  risen  through  the 
surrounding  sandstones  and  limestones 
^^m  comparatively  recent  period, 
es  the  peaks  of  Monte  deir 


Abete,  Poggio  alia  Croce,  and  Monte 
Massi.  The  mine  of  La  Cava  is  ex- 
cavated in  the  latter  hill— the  house 
or  villa  of  La  Cava  and  the  prin- 
cipal works  being  at  its  base.  The 
metalliferous  deposit  is  of  as  pe- 
culiar nature  as  the  rock  in  which  it 
is  situated,  commencing  at  the  sur- 
fece  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  vein, 
which  gradually  widens  on  descending, 
and  which  swells  out  in  some  places 
to  the  breadth  of  several  yards,  the 
ore  being  in  the  form  of  large  globular 
masses,  imbedded  in  a  steatite  rock, 
which  fills  up  the  interval  between  the 
Gabbro  Rosso  and  a  subsequently  pro- 
truded mass  of  serpentine.  The  geolo- 
gist will  obtain,  on  application  to  the 
very  intelligent  engineer,  Mr.  Schnei- 
der, the  director  of  the  works,  every 
facility  for  examining  them.  The  mine 
is  now  worked  on  6  different  levels,  the 
lowest  575  feet  below  the  sur^ce. 
Until  lately  the  power  used  for  remov- 
ing the  water  and  the  ores  had  been 
by  horses  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
extension  of  the  works  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  water,  a  steam-engine  has 
been  set  up,  and  a  magnificent  adit- 
level,  of  nearly  an  English  mile  (1441^ 
yards)  in  length,  was  completed  in  1857. 
The  ores  consist  of  various  sulphurets 
of  copper,  varying  in  richness  from 
20  to  80  per  cent.,  but  averaging 
about  30 ;  the  quantity  extracted  is 
upwards  of  3000  tons  annually.  From 
the  want  of  fuel  and  of  the  ne- 
cessary water-power  for  dressing  the 
ores  near  the  mine,  they  are  carried 
to  the  smelting  establishment  of  La 
Briglia,  in  the  valley  of  the  Bisenzio, 
near  Prato.  The  quantity  of  copper 
produced  from  the  ores  of  La  Cava  ex- 
ceeds 300  tons  annually,  the  whole  of 
which  is  either  consumed  in  Tuscany 
or  in  the  neighbouring  Italian  States, 
and  the  remainder,  containing  a  still* 
larger  quantity  of  metal,  is  exported 
to  England. 

The  visitor  to  the  works  of  La  Cava 
will  be  not  less  gratified  with  the  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  the  under- 
ground works  are  conducted  than  with 
the  general  system  of  management  at 
the  surface.  Schools  for  both  sexes  of 
the  miners*  children  have  been  esta- 
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blUbed,  a  handsome  church  has  been 
erected  and  liberally  endowed,  savines- 
banks  formed,  and,  at  stated  periods, 
marriage  portions  awarded  to  the  young 
females  of  the  workmen's  families: 
music  and  drawing-schools  establishea 
for  the  occupation  of  the  workmen  dur- 
ing their  leisure  hours ;  and  all  this  at 
the  expense  of  the  owners  of  the  mine, 
from  their  profits  in  the  undertaking. 
No  care  or  expense  is  spared  by  these 
benevolent  gentlemen  in  contributing 
to  the  moral  and  physical  wants  of  their 
dependants;  and  every  one  who  may 
visit  La  Cava  will  come  away  gratified 
to  have  witnessed  such  a  degree  of 
comfort  and  contentment  amongst  the 
working  population  as  is  rarely  met 
with  in  mining  districts. 

Before  leaving  La  Cava  the  travel- 
ler ought  to  ascend  to  the  summit 
of  the  Monte  Massi,  or  of  Poggio  alia 
Croce,  a  walk  of  j  an  hour;  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  point  in  Central  Italy 
from  which  a  more  magnificent  pan- 
orama will  open  before  him,  embrac- 
ing from  the  mountains  of  Massa  and 
Carrara,  at  the  N.- western  extremity  of 
Tuscany,  to  Mont*  Amiata,  at  its  south- 
em  limit;  with  Elba,  Capraja,  and 
Corsica  to  seaward:  from  no  point 
will  he  be  able  to  form  a  more  correct 
notion  of  the  physical  features  of  Cen- 
tral Italy  in  general,  and  of  the  im- 
mediate provinces  of  Volterra  and  the 
Maremma  in  particular.  Monte  Massi 
is  1910  Eng.  feet,  and  Poggio  alia 
Croce  1710  Fr.  ft.,  above  the  sea. 

The  geological  traveller  will  find 
Monte  Catiui  the  most  convenient  point 
from  which  he  can  visit  the  mines  of 
Mienio  (5  miles),  Monte  Vaso,  Cas- 
tellina,  and  Terricio.  There  will  be 
much  to  interest  him  in  the  vicinity 
connected  with  the  metamorphic  action 
of  the  igneous  Gabbro  Rosso  on  the 
stratified  rocks  which  envelop  it  like 
the  folds  of  a  mantle,  and  through 
which  it  has  made  its  way  to  the  sur- 
face. There  is  perhaps  no  point  in 
Europe  more  interesting  in  this  re- 
spect ;  the  sections  laid  open  in  making 
the  new  road  between  the  village  of 
Monte  Catini  and  La  Cava,  and  be- 
tween the  latter  and  Miemo,  are  very 
instructive. 


Excursion  to  Pomarance  and  the 
BoRACic  Acid  Lagoni. 

On  leaving  Monte  Catini  the  traveller 
need  not  return  to  Volterra,  but  pro- 
ceed from  the  Osteria  of  La  Bachetoiia 
by  the  direct  road  to  Pomarance,  11 
m.  distant. 

A  descent  of  4  m.,  in  the  midst  of 
clay  hills,  leads  from  La  Bachetona  to 
Le  Moje,  or  salt-works  of  S.  Leopoldo, 
to  which  there  is  also  a  direct  road 
of  6  m.  from  Volterra.  These  works, 
which  furnish  the  principal  supply  of 
salt  for  Tuscany,  produce  annually 
upwards  of  22  millions  of  pounds,  en- 
tirely derived  from  the  evaporation  of 
the  neighbouring  brine-springs.  The 
springs,  now  8  in  number,  are  situated 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  evapo- 
rating-pans,  to  which  the  salt  water 
is  conveyed  by  means  of  wooden  pipes ; 
the  wells,  varying  in  depth  from  80 
to  100  feet,  are  sunk  in  the  tertiary 
marls,  containing  also  gypsum,  which 
form  the  strata  on  either  side  of  the 
Cecina,  and,  from  recent  borings, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their 
origin,  4  very  thick  beds  of  rock-salt 
having  been  met  with  between  the 
surface  and  the  depth  of  300  feet. 
There  are  many  other  brine-springs  on 
either  side  of  the  Cecina,  but  they  are 
not  used,  the  production  of  salt  being 
a  government  monopoly,  and  those  of 
Le  Moje  sufiicing  for  the  consumption 
of  the  country.  The  fuel  employed 
for  the  4  evaporating-pans  is  exclu- 
sively wood,  which  the  neighbouring 
forests  of  Berignone,  belonging  to  the 
government,  furnish.  The  salt  pro- 
duced is  beautifully  white  and  pure : 
from  its  sale  the  public  treasury 
derives  a  revenue  of  4,100,000  lire,  = 
137,000/.  Attached  to  the  works  is  a 
house,  inhabited  by  the  director,  and 
where  the  Grand  Duke  sometimes  re- 
sided ;  but  the  malaria  is  so  dangerous 
here  during  the  summer  and  autumnal 
months  as  to  oblige  the  principal  em- 
ployes to  take  refutte  ^\.  "V^Wxrc^. 
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hills  is  crossed  before  reaching  the  Go- 
vernment fattoria  or  farm  of  San  Lo- 
renzo and  the  Cecina.  The  river  must 
now  be  forded,  the  suspension-bridge 
that  formerly  existed  having  been  car- 
ried away,  and  about  to  be  replaced. 
In  ordinary  times  there  is  little  danger 
in  crossing  the  Cecina,  but  in  the  rainy 
season  the  passage  is  often  rendered 
impossible  for  days  together.  During 
the  floods  no  one  ought  to  attempt  the  ford 
without  an  experienced  guide.  From  the 
opposite  bank  a  good  road  of  5  m.  leads 
to  Pomarance,  constantly  ascending  over 
the  tertiary  marls,  here  very  abun- 
dant in  beds  of  white  gypsum  or 
alabaster,  and  afterwards  a  coarse 
limestone  or  Panchina  similar  to  that 
of  Volterra.  Pomarance  is  situated  at 
the  summit  of  the  ascent,  although  it 
cannot  be  seen  until,  we  arrive  close  to 
the  gate. 

There  is  little  to  interest  the  stranger 
in  this  small  town;  in  the  principal 
ch,  there  is  a  picture  by  II  Pomarancio 
(Cristoforo  Koncalli),  who  was  born 
here,  and  a  Virgin  and  Cliild  of  the 
very  early  Siennese  school.  Poma- 
rance is  also  the  country  of  the  cele 
brated  anatomist  Mascagni,  as  we  are 
told  by  an  inscription  over  the  door 
of  a  house  opposite  the  church,  where 
he  was  boni.  Count  Lardarel  has  a 
large  palace  in  the  town.  There  are  two 
small  inns,  the  Unione  and  the  Albergo 
della  Burraia,  where  persons  intending 
to  visit  the  Boracic  Acid  Works  will 
find  accommodation. 

Lardarello,  formerly  called  the  Lagoni 
di  Monte  Cerboli,  is  the  principal  of 
Count   Lardarel's  establishments,  and 
where  the  different  manufacturing  ope- 
rations, as  well  as  the  singular  circum- 
stances that  accompany  the  production 
of  the  boracic  acid,  can  be  most  con- 
veniently examined  and  studied.     It 
is  about  6  m.  from  Pomarance,  by  a 
good  carriage-road»  the  high  road  to 
Massa,  and  the  innkeepers  will  supply 
the  necessary  vehicles  to  reach  it  ;  an 
inn   has   been  lately  opened  at   Lar- 
darello,  where  beds  and  tolerable  fare 
M^be  procured:  every  facility  will 
^■hrded  to  strangers  by  the  direc- 
^^■&e  works,  to  whom  they  should 
arriving  at  Lardarello.    The 


works  are  approached  by  a  magnificent 
bridge  raised  high  above  the  torrent, 
and  to  which  lead  elevated  approaches, 
in  the  interior  of  which  are  warehouses  ; 
the  bridge  itself,  a  model  of  construc- 
tion of  the  kind,  consists  of  a  single 
arch,  which  may  be  compared  for 
beauty  and  hardiness  of  design  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Dee  at  Chester,  has  a 
span  of  72  ft.  (36  braccie),  and  is  90  ft. 
(45  braccie)  above  the  river  Possera, 

Although  changes  have  occurred  since 
it  was  written,  we  insert  the  following 
account  of  the  works,  as  furnished  to 
the  editor  by  Mr.  Babbage  in  1845 : — 

"  The  district  in  which  the  Lagoni 
occur  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
countries  in  the  world.  Near  the  vil- 
lage of  Monte  Cerboli,  in  the  midst 
of  a  deep,  rugged  and  broken  ravine, 
is  one  of  the  8  establishments  for  ex- 
tracting boracic  acid  from  the  earth. 
From  the  whole  surface  of  a  large 
space,  probably  a  square  mile  of  the 
broken  ground,  there  issues  a  large 
volume  of  steam,  which  rises  high  in 
the  atmosphere  before  it  is  absorbed, 
and  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of 
many  miles.  In  the  midst  of  this  fog 
of  steam,  on  a  small  plain  forming  a 
kind  of  island,  stands  a  village  con- 
taining the  cottages  of  the  workmen, 
the  evaporating  chambers,  the  store- 
houses, and  a  church  recently  built. 
The  process  of  preparing  the  boracic 
acid  is  the  following :  on  excavating  a 
few  inches  into  any  part  of  the  broken 
ground,  steam  issues  with  great  force, 
driving  with  it  mud  and  even  stones 
with  a  violent  noise.  One  or  two  feet 
is  quite  deep  enough  for  the  object 
required.  A  small  dwarf  wall  is  rudely 
made  round  this  opening,  and  thus  a 
large  cup-shaped  pool  is  formed  of 
from  10  to  40  feet  in  diameter.  Into 
this  cavity  a  small  stream  of  water  is 
conveyed  until  it  is  nearly  full.  The 
cold  water  going  down  into  the  cavity 
becomes  greatly  heated,  and  is  driven 
violently  upward  by  the  steam  thus 
formed.  The  whole  of  the  water  be- 
comes heated  by  this  constant  regurgi- 
tation from  the  heated  cavity,  and  at 
the  end  of  about  24  hours  it  has  ab- 
sorbed nearly  1  per  cent,  of  boracic 
acid.      After    a   period  of  repose    in 
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another  excaTation,  in  which  the  mud 
is  deposited,  this  solution  is  conveyed 
into  large  evaporating  pans.  A  power- 
fttl  jet  of  steam  from  one  of  the  large 
holes  made  in  the  broken  ground  is 
conveyed  in  a  kind  of  drain  to  the  eva- 
]>OTating-house,  and  passes  in  flues  under 
every  part  of  the  e vapo rating- vesseln. 
The  water  is  thus  carried  off  into  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  boracic  acid  re- 
mains. These  works  are  now  in  the 
most  flourishing  condition  owing  to  the 
sagacity  of  the  late  Count  Lardarel,  of 
Monte  Cerboli.  About  20  years  since, 
the  cost  of  the  fuel  by  which  the  water 
was  evaporated  was  so  great  that  little 
boracic  acid  was  procured,  and  it  scarcely 
repaid  the  labour  and  cost  of  production. 
The  Count  conceived  the  happy  idea 
of  employing  the  heat  which  nature  so 
plentifully  offered,  and  thus  dispensed 
with  the  whole  expense  of  fuel.  The 
result  of  this  plan  of  converting  vol- 
canic heat  to  commercial  purposes  has 
been  the  establishment  of  villages  and  a 
thriving  population  in  a  locality  which 
was  previously  almost  a  desert.  About 
20  years  ago  the  whole  of  the  borax  con- 
sumed in  England  was  imported  from 
the  East  Indies ;  at  present  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  demand  is  supplied  from 
the  boracic  acid  works  of  Tuscany." 

To  this  description  we  may  add, 
that  the  quantity  of  boracic  acid 
now  produced  is  6  millions  of  Tuscan 
pounds,  or  2000  tons  annually;  that 
the  whole  of  this  is  exported  to  Eng- 
land, where,  being  converted  into 
borax,  it  is  extensively  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of 
pottery  and  glass;  that  so  great  is 
the  demand  at  present,  that  double  the 
quantity  produced  would  find  a  ready 
market ;  and  that  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  ere  many  years  have  elapsed, 
the  produce  will  be  doubled  under  the 
improved  processes  introduced  at  the 
Lagoni.  Since  1818,  when  the  first 
operations  were  commenced,  up  to  the 
end  of  1860,  the  total  quantity  of 
boracic  acid  produced  has  amounted  to 
25,980  tons. 

The  number  of  workmen  employed 
at  Lardarello  approaches  300 ;  they  are 
lodged  on  the  spot,  in  most  com- 
fortable dwellings,  at  the  expense  of 


the  proprietor,  who  has  recently  erected 
a  very  extensive  villa  for  himself  and 
lodgings  for  his  employes,  a  very  hand- 
some church,  ana  schools  for  the 
children  of  the  workpeople,  with 
trades  schools  for  the  elder  ones, 
and  a  very  superior  music  school. 
Everything  is  done  here,  as  we  have 
seen  at  La  Cava,  to  contribute  to  the 
comfort  and  well  being  of  his  people 
by  the  proprietor;  and  however  un- 
healthy their  occupation  may  appear, 
or  insalubrious  the  mephitic  vapour 
in  which  they  breathe,  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  there  is  less  mortality 
than  in  most  mining  districts,  and,  as 
the  traveller  may  assure  himself,  that 
in  no  part  of  Italy  is  there  to  be  met 
with  a  more  healthy  and  robust  class 
of  men  than  the  labourers  at  ihe 
Boracic  Works  of  Lardarello. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  add 
a  few  words  on  the  scientific  history  of 
these  extraordinary  emanations.  As 
the  traveller  enters  the  valley  of  the 
Possera,  in  which  the  Lagoni  of  Larda- 
rello are  situated,  he  will  find  it  nearly 
closed  at  its  northern  extremity  by  a 
range  of  serpentine  hills,  on  the  high- 
est of  which  are  perched  the  ruins  of  a 
monastery  dedicated  to  St.  Michael. 
There  are  hot-baths  issuing  from 
the  serpentine,  efficacious  in  rheu- 
matic affections,  at  the  foot  of  the  peak 
on  which  this  ruin  stands ;  whilst  at 
the  S.E.  base  of  the  range,  on  a  conical 
mount,  is  the  picturesque  village  of 
Monte  Cerboli,  ^  m,  beyond  which,  on 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  torrent,  is  the  town 
of  Lardarello,  entirely  occupied  by  the 
Boracic  Acid  Works,  the  dwellings  of 
the  workmen,  and  the  palace  of  the 
proprietor.  This  valley  continues  for 
about  3  m.,  closed  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity by  the  mountain  of  Castel 
Novo,  over  a  shoulder  of  which  the 
high  road  to  Massa  crosses.  The 
sides  of  this  valley  are  formed  of  in- 
clined strata  of  Alberese  limestone, 
belonging  to  the  same  geological  period 
as  the  lower  chalk  of  our  islands,  upon 
which  lie  beds  of  tertiary  marine  strata, 
abounding  in  gypsum  and  huge  frag- 
ments of  limestone,  and  it  is  from  these 
marls  that  the  boracic  vapours  \fe«»\3«.. 
The  B^«Ae  itom  v«\v\Ocl  ^«^  ^vm^  ^v:*'^^ 
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not  exceed  1  square  m. ;  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  from  what  depth  they 
proceed;  on  arriving  at  the  surface 
their  temperature  is  from  200°  to  207° 
Fahrenheit  —  nearly  that  of  boiling 
-water  at  this  elevation  above  the  sea. 
They  contain,  in  addition  to  boracic 
acid,  carbonic  acid  in  considerable 
quantity,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  azote, 
pure  and  carburetted  hydrogen,  ac- 
cording to  the  researches  of  MM. 
Deville  and  Leblanc;  the  boracic  acid 
appears  to  be  emitted  in  a  state  of 
vapour,  and  already  formed.  One  of 
the  principal  drawbacks  in  the  pro- 
duction of  boracic  acid  has  hitherto 
been  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  beyond 
a  very  small  proportion  of  it  in  solu- 
tion (from  1  to  l^  per  cent.),  hence  the 
necessity  of  a  more  tedious  evaporation ; 
a  considerable  amelioration  has  been  re- 
cently obtained  by  means  of  Artesian 
borings,  the  water  brought  to  the  surface 
being  charged  with  boracic-acid  in 
some  localities  to  the  amount  of  3^  per 
cent. 

Although  Lardarello  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  all  the  Boracic  Acid  Works, 
it  is  only  one  of  the  nine  establish- 
ments founded  by  Count  Lardarel — the 
others  being  Castelnovo,  il  Sasso, 
Monte  Rotondo,  Lago,  Lustignano,  San 
Eduardo,  San  Federigo,  and  Serraz- 
zano.  If  the  traveller  will  cast  his  eye 
over  the  map  of  the  district  occupied  by 
these  several  localities,  he  will  see  that 
it  embraces  a  very  limited  area,  scarcely 
30  English  square  miles,  between  the 
sources  of  the  Cornia  and  Cecina,  but 
chiefly  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  former  torrent,  and  that 
each  of  these  gaseous  emanations  is 
situated  in  valleys  descending  like  so 
many  fissures  or  cracks  from  a  central 
point*  under  which  probably,  but  from 
what  depth  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
all  these  extraordinary  eruptions  ori- 
ginate. 

A  tour  to  the  different  establishments 
of  Count  Lardarel  will  well  repay  the 
time  spent  by  the  scientific  traveller  ■ 
he  will  be  received  with  the  greatest 
attention  at  each,  where  the  hospit- 
able proprietor  has  a  comfortable  house, 
and  we  can  assure  him  that  he  will  find 
T^here  their  doors  closed  against  him . 


Grood  carriage-roads  communicate  be- 
tween the  different  works.  They 
may  be  visited  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  although  the  most  favourable 
will  be  in  the  early  spring,  or  after  the 
rainy  season  in  the  autumn.  The  best 
mode  of  proceeding  will  be,  after  having 
visited  I^ardarello,  to  cross  to  Castel- 
Qovo,  thence  to  Sasso,  Monte  Rotondo, 
Lago,  Lustignano,  and  Serrazzano,  from 
which,  by  a  fair  country  road  of  12 
m.,  the  tourist  can  return  to  Poma- 
rance.* 

Should  the  traveller  not  wish  to  pro- 
long his  journey  to  Massa,  16  m.  from 
Castelnovo,  he  may  make  an  interesting 
excursion  to  the  ruined  Castle  of  Rocca 
Silana,  a  Curious  monument  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  about  8  m.  from  Pomarance. 
For  the  first  4  ra.  the  road  is  the  same  as 
that  to  Monte  Cerboli,  from  which  turn- 
ing off  to  the  1.,  it  crosses  the  Possera  by 
a  curiously  constructed  bridge,  one  of 
the  piers  being  upon  an  immense  boul- 
der, from  which  it  ascends  to  the  vil- 
lage of  San  Balmazzo :  here  the  carriage 
must  be  abandoned ;  the  path  ascends 
rapidly,  although  still  suited  for  horses, 
for  3  m.through  a  very  picturesque  coun- 
try, until  the  pinnacle  on  which  Rocca 
Silana  stands  is  reached. 

The  Castle  of  Rocca  Silana  is  on  the 
summit  of  a  peak  of  serpentine,  and  in 
so  elevated  a  position  (1760  ft.  above  the 
sea)  as  to  be  visible  for  many  miles 
around,  and  to  form  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent objects  in  the  landscape  of  this 
part  of  the  province  of  Volterra ;  it  con- 
sists of  a  square  castle  in  the  centre, 
having  remains  of  a  keep,  and  4  octago- 
nal turrets  at  the  angles ;  but  the  walls, 
instead  of  forming  a  plane  surface 
from  angle  to  angle,  are  convex  out- 
wardly; the  masonry  is  very  beautiful, 
formed  of  square  blocks  of  limestone 


•  Works  for  the  extraction  of  boracic  acid 
have  been  more  recently  established  on  the 
Fumarole  ddla  Galaria,  near  Travale,  at  tlie 
E.  base  of  the  Peak  of  Gerfalco,  about  1  hr.'s 
distance  from  the  village  of  Montieri,  and  4  from 
C!olle,  but  the  springs  were  over-abimdant  in 
ammoniacal  salts ;  an  Artesian  boring  59  metres 
deep  having  been  made,  which  furnishes  2 
millions  of  Tuscan  pounds  of  water  daily,  at 
a  very  high  temperature,  and  containing  about 
1  per  cent,  of  boracic  acid  in  solution.  (May, 
1863). 
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below  and  of  brick  above,  surmounted 
by  a  cornice.  The  interior,  now  a 
waste,  is  occupied  by  a  continuous 
arched  vaulting  that  runs  round  three 
of  its  sides,  the  fourth  being  occu- 
pied by  the  foundations  of  the  tower, 
and  a  small  door  the  only  entrance. 
Until  within  a  few  years  the  castle  and 
its  defences  were  amongst  the  best 
preserved  in  Italy,  when  it  was  sold 
for  10  dollars  by  the  government  to  a 
person  who  literally  is  destroving  it 
for  the  iron  in  the  walls  and  doors,  a 
piec«  of  vandalism  unworthy  of  Tus- 
cany. 

A  fortified  line  of  wall,  with  square 
towers  at  intervals,  surrounds  the  castle 
on  2  sides — the  others  being  amply 
defended  by  the  vertical  precipice  on 
which  it  stands.  The  gateway  to 
this  outer  line  of  defence  is  a  good 
specimen  of  military  mediaival  archi- 
tecture; the  entrance  is  by  a  zigzag 
covered  way,  once  furnished  with  3 
gates,  the  innermost  being  almost 
entire. 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
Rocca  Silana,  except  that  it  was  during 
the  l3th  and  14th  centuries  a  constant 
subject  of  contention  between  Volterra 
and  its  more  powerful  neighbours  of 
Siena  and  Florence.  There  is  not  the 
most  remote  authority  for  supposing 
it  to  have  been  a  Roman  work,  or  to 
have  any  connexion  with  Sylla,  as  its 
name  mi^ht  imply,  and  as  there  exists 
a  belief  in  the  country^  aroimd.  The 
view  from  the  Castle  is  magnificent, 
extending  to  the  Apennines  on  one  side 
and  to  Mont'  Am  lata  on  the  other,  em- 
bracing a  great  part  of  the  provinces  of 
Volterra  and  Siena. 

The  tourist  may  prolong  his  excur- 
sion to  the  copper-mines  in  the  valley 
of  the  Pavoiie  beneath,  by  a  very 
accessible  path  for  a  pedestrian,  and 
thence  ascend  to  the  village  of  Monte 
Castelli,  situated  at  almost  an  equal 
elevation,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley  from  Rocca  Silana.  These 
mines  are  situated  on  what  has  much 
the  appearance  of  a  vein  in  the  ser- 
pentine, and  belong  to  the  owners  of 
those  of  La  Cava.  They  are  well 
worked,  but  hitherto  to  little   profit. 


Their  situation  is  a  most  picturesque 
one,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  rent, 
through  which  the  river  has  cut  its 
way  to  the  Cecilia;  the  sides  of  the 
ravine,  formed  of  black,  arid  serpen- 
tine, give  to  the  scene  around  a  pic- 
ture of  devastation  and  horror,  with  the 
ruined  Castle  of  Rocca  Silana  frown- 
ing from  its  eagle's  nest  over  the  abyss 
beneath.  Monte  Castelli  is  a  small 
village,  with,  as  its  name  indicates, 
the  ruins  of  a  mediceval  castle.  From 
it  there  is  a  very  fair  road  to  San  Dal- 
mazzo,  or,  instead  of  returning  through 
it  from  the  mines,  the  tourist  can  pro- 
ceed on  foot  by  a  rugged  path  to  S. 
Dalmazzo,  passing  the  ruined  ch.  of  La 
Pieve,  a  good  specimen  of  the  Lom- 
bardo  Gotliic  style  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. 

A  very  good,  although  hilly,  car- 
riage-road of  26  m.  leads  from  Pomar- 
ance  to  Massa,  over  the  first  6  of  which 
we  have  already  travelled  in  going  to 
Lardarello.  From  the  latter  place  the 
route  continues  along  the  valley  of  the 
Possera  I  m.  above  the  boracic  acid 
works  to  Bagno  a  Morba,  where  there 
is  a  bathing  establishment,  much  fre- 
quented in  the  middle  ages,  mentioned 
by  Dante,  and  celebrated  for  having 
effected  the  cure  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis. 
There  is  a  large  lodging-house,  close  to 
the  hot  springs,  where  a  good  pension 
has  been  established  for  the  bathers. 
The  waters  are  acidulated,  and  issue 
from  the  limestone  rock  at  a  temper- 
ature of  118^  Fahrenheit.  The  baths 
are  efficacious  in  rheumatic  and  para- 
lytic affections.  There  is  a  second 
bathing  establishment,  the  Bagni  della 
Perla,  also  much  frequented  in  July 
and  August,  J  m.  higher  up  the  valley. 
The  springs  of  La  Perla  are  accom- 
panied with  a  disengagement  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid 
gases.  A  gradual  ascent  of  2  m. 
farther  brings  us  to  the  pass  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Possera  and  Pavone, 
near  to  which  we  come  to  the  Lagonis 
of  Castelnovo,  which  extend  to  a  much 
greater  elevation  above  the  sea  than 
those  of  Lardarello.  The  village  of 
Castelnovo,  with  a  population  of  15(30 
souls,    is   built    on   the   dsi<5.V\V\<vs.'a»   ti\ 
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of  the  Pavone :  it  has  a  wnall  dirty 
locanda.  To  persons  wishing  to  visit 
Monte  Rotondo,  Sasso,  and  the  moan- 
tain  of  Gerfalco,  it  may  serve  as  a 
halting-place. 

From  Castelnovo  to  Massa  the  dis- 
tance is  called  16  m.,  but  from  the  hilly 
nature  of  the  road  it  can  scarcely  be 
travelled  in  less  tlian  4  hours;  it 
ascends  the  ridge  of  hills  separating  the 
upper  sources  of  the  Cornia  and  Pa- 
vone, leaving,  about  2  m.  on  the  rt., 
Bruciano,  Sasso,  and  Monte  Rotondo. 
Arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  pass, 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the 
Cornia,  extending  to  the  Mediterranean, 
the  island  of  Elba,  &c.  From  this 
point  we  descend  constantly  to  Massa. 
(See  p.  229.)  Instead  of  following 
the  carriage-road,  the  pedestrian  will 
do  well  to  proceed  from  Castelnovo 
to  Sasso,  thence  to  Monte  Rotondo, 
and  by  a  cross  bridle-road  to  the  coal- 
mines (lignite)  of  Monte  Bamboli,  6  m. 
W.N.W.  of  Massa. 

The  high  conical  peak  called  the 
Cornata  of  Gerfalco  forms  a  very  re- 
markable object  on  our  1.  in  the  journey 
from  Castelnovo  to  Massa.  Although 
having  the  form  of  a  cone,  so  common 
in  volcanic  countries,  it  is  formed  en- 
tirely of  secondary  strata,  and  will  be 
well  worth  a  visit  from  the  geological 
traveller.  It  consists  of  beds  of  lime- 
stone and  of  red  calcareous  shales,  abun- 
dant in  fossils  analogous  to  those  of  the 
lias  and  inferior  oolitic  formations  of 
Northern  Europe.  The  best  point  for 
the  geologist  to  examine  will  be  the  N. 
side,  by  the  route  from  Castelnovo  to 
Fiorini,  where  the  red  ammonitiferous 
limestone  may  be  seen  lying  upon  a 
white  marble,  also  containing  oolitic 
and  lias  fossils. 


ROUTE  83. 

LEGHORN  TO  CI  VITA  VECCHIA,  BY  GBOS- 
8ETO,  OHBETELLO,  AND  THE  SEA- 
COAST,  BY  RAIL, 

J>eghom  to  Colle  Salvetti.  .      .    kil.  16 

Acci^olo 22 

Orclano 29 

Acqaabona 39 

Ceclna 52 

Bani)x>lo 69 

San  Vincenzo 76 

La  Cornia «7 

Follonlca 104 

LaPotassa 119 

Montepescali 134 

6ro8seu> 146 

Talamone 169 

Albegna 177 

Orbetello     . 184 

NunzlateUa 194 

MonUlto 217 

Cometo 236 

Civita  Vecchia 256 

26G  kil.  =  159  Eng.  m. 

2  trains  daily  from  Leghorn  at 
9  5  A.M.  and  3*20  p.m.  in  correspon- 
dence with  those  from  Florence,  Bo- 
logna, and  Spezia,  performing  the 
journey  in  5f  hrs.  Diligences  and 
carriages  start  from  La  Nunziatella  on 
the  arrival  of  the  trains  for  the  present, 
performing  the  journey  in  about  7  hi-s., 
until  the  Rly.  has  been  completed  (in  all 
1865).  The  whole  journey  from  Florence 
and  Rome  will  be  ultimately  performed 
in  a  day;  until  then  the  traveller  may 
be  obliged  to  sleep  at  Civita  Vecchia  or 
Grosseto,  where  are  the  only  tolerable 
Inns  on  the  road.  Still  it  is  expected 
that  the  journey  from  Florence  by  the 
express  trains  will  even  now  be  per- 
formed in  16,  and  from  Leghorn  in 
13  hrs.  Tickets  for  the  whole  journey 
are  issued  at  the  rly.  stats.  Fares:  1st 
class  and  interior  of  diligence,  ;  2nd 
class,  ;  5  frs.  in  addition  for  places 
in  coup^.  Passports  examined  at  Mont- 
alto,  luggage  at  the  Kly.  Stat,  of  Civita 
Vecchia. 

The  carriage-road  along  the  coast  of 
Tuscany,  called  the  Stradadel  Littorale, 
was  constructed  by  the  Tuscan  govern- 
ment as  a  part  of  the  extensive  im- 
provements in  the  Maremma ;  it  follows 
the  line  of  the  Via  Aurelia  in  its  whole 
extent,  indeed  to  Rome.* 

•  The  Via  Aurelia,  constructed  by  ^mlllus 
Scaarus  about  b.o.  109,  was  one  of  the  great 
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The  Rly.  for  the  first  2  m.  after 
leavine  Leghorn  is  the  same  as  that  to 
Pisa,  from  which  it  branches  off  on  the 
rt.,  crossing  the  plain  to 

16  kil.  Colle  Saivetti  Stat.  Prom  here 
it  follows  for  the  next  20  m.  the  car- 
riage-road from  Pisa  to  Grosseto. 

6  kil.  Acciajoh  Stat.  The  villages  of 
Faiglia  and  Lorenzano  are  seen  at  some 
distance  to  the  1. 

7  kil  Ordano  Stat.,  near  the  large 
village  of  the  same  name. 

10  kil.  Acquabona  Stat.  Not  far 
from  here  are  the  villages  of  Rosignano 
on  the  rt.,  and  of  La  Castellina  ou  the 
1.,  about  which  the  best  qualities  of 
gypsum  alabaster  for  statuary  purposes 
are  obtained.  A  gradual  descent  leads 
from  here  to 

13  kil.  Cecina  Junct.  Stat.,  on  the  8. 
bank  of  the  river,  in  a  rich  alluvial 
plain,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea : 
the  highly-cultivated  plain  for  miles 
on  the  N.  of  the  river,  the  Piano  di 
Vada,  that  on  the  S.  of  La  Cecina  and 
Castagneto,  have  been  reclaimed  of 
late  years,  and  form  now  one  of  the 
most  productive  agricultural  regions 
of  Tuscany. 

17  kil.  Bambolo  Stat.,  in  the  plain 
of  II  Castagneto,  the  centre  of  the 
hereditary  possessions  of  the  Counts 
of  La  Gherardesca. 

From  La  Cecina  a  branch  line  is  in 
activity  up  the  valley  of  the  same 
name  towards  Vol  terra,  18J  m.  : — 
lines  of  communication  between  Rome,  Llgaiia* 
and  Cisalpine  Gaal.  The  following  were  the 
principal  stations  on  it,  with  the  present  cor- 
responding localities  and  their  respecUve  dis- 
tances : — 

Roma-  M. 

Lorium  (near  Gastel  dl  Guido)       .     .    xii 

Turres  (Monteronl) x 

Pyrgos  (Sta.  Severe) xir 

Punicum  (Sta.  Marinella)    ....      iii 

Castrum  Novum  (Torre  Chiaruccla)    .      vi 

Centum  Cella  (Civita  Vecchia)      .     .       v 

Gramsca. 

Ad  Martam  (Marta  River)  ....       x 

Forum  Aurelii  (Montalto)  .     .     .     .     ni 

Com  (Ansedonia). 

Ad  Ijxcum  AprUem  or  Prelium. 

Salehro xn 

Manliana ix 

Populonia xn 

Vouia  Volterrana  (Vado) xxv 

Ad  Herculrm  (near  lueghora)    .     .      xviii 

PU(B  ( Pisa) xn 

Papiiiana  (Viar^g;gio) xi 

Luna  (Luni) xxir 


Cecina  to  San  Martlno     .      .      .      kil.  9 

(iisino  di  Terra 17 

Ponte  Ginorl 24 

Le  Saline 30 

The  Station  of  Le  Saline  is  near  the 
great  salt-works  of  Le  Moje  (p.  221),  « 
kil.  from  Volterra  (p.  212),  9  from  the 
mines  of  Monte  Catini  at  La  Cava  (p. 
220),  and  7  from  Poniarance  (p.  222);  so 
that  these  places  are  brought  within  a 
distance  of  4  hrs.  from  Leghorn ;  thus 
opening  a  very  interesting  district  to 
the  exploration  of  the  antiquarian  and 
scientific  traveller.  Carriages  corre- 
sponding with  all  the  trains  will  be 
found  at  Le  Saline  for  Volterra  (fare 
I  fr.)  and  Pomarance.   (See  Kte.  82.) 

[The  carriage-road,  soon  after  quit- 
ting Leghorn  by  the  Porta  di  Ma- 
remma,  crosses  the  Rio  Maggiore, 
and  then  proceeds  along  the  base 
of  the  group  of  hills,  on  one  of 
which  is  situated  a  celebrated  Sanc- 
tuary of  the  Virgin,  much  venerated  by 
the  seafaring  population,  the  Madonna 
di  Monte  Nero.  At  first  these  hills 
are  covered  with  villas ;  but  those  which 
follow  gradually  become  bare  of  every- 
thing except  myrtle,  lentiscus,  and 
Spanish  broom.  Near  the  12th  mile- 
stone is  a  neat-looking  Locanda  not  far 
from  the  Promontory  and  Torre  di  Caa- 
tiglioncello.  1  m.  beyond  it  the  road 
enters  the  plain,  and  soon  afterwards 
crosses  the  river  Fine  by  a  good  bridge. 
At  Collenzano,  1  m.  before  reachine 
the  river  Cecina,  it  is  joined  by  the  road 
from  Pisa,  and  by  that  from  Volterra 
(24  miles),  the  latter  descending  along 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  river :  the  Cecina  is 
crossed  near  some  ruined  iron- works  (la 
Magona),  about  2  m.  to  the  westward 
of  which  it  empties  itself  into  the  sea 
at  the  small  village  of  San  Giovanni. 
At  this  point  the  milestones  take  up 
the  distance  from  Pisa,  so  that  the  tra- 
veller must  henceforth  deduct  8  m.  from 
the  distances  marked  on  them,  which 
will  give  very  nearly  those  from  Leg- 
horn.] 

On  leaving  Cecina  the  Rly.  runs 
close  to  the  sea  as  far  as 

17  kil.  Bambolo  Stat.,  near  the  town 
of  Castagneto. 

17  kil. /S^m  Fi'rtcwafo  Stat.,'«\v««feV*t^'=' 
can  a\%o  \>e  o\i\aJttvft^.  ^■a.wN  vaRKM 
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be  the  most  convenient  point  from 
which  the  traveller  can  visit  the  ruins  of 
PopuLONiA,  the  naval  arsenal  of  Etru- 
ria,  the  great  mart  of  her  commerce, 
and  the  powerful  city  which  Virgil 
represents  as  sending  600  warriors  to 
assist  iEneas.  As  it  was  ruined  in  the 
time  of  Strabo,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
there  are  very  few  remains  now  visible. 
These  are  situated  on  a  little  isthmus 
on  the  coast,  about  10  m.  from  San 
Vincenzo,  from  which  there  is  a  good 
road ;  and  from  Populonia  it  is  possible 
to  proceed  in  a  carriage  to  Piombino, 
6  m.  distant,  over  the  promontory,  and 
from  Piombino  through  the  sandy  tract 
of  pine  forest  called  the  Tombolo 
to  Follonica,  15  m.  farther;  in  wet 
weather,  however,  the  road  through 
the  Tombolo  is  not  practicable  for 
vehicles;  indeed  the  least  fatiguing 
mode  of  reaching  Follonica  from 
Piombino  will  be  by  a  boat,  which  in 
ordinary  weather  will  perform  the  voy- 
age in  less  than  3  hours.  Populonia  is 
distinguished  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance by  its  picturesque  feudal  castle, 
with  niachicolated  battlements  and 
turrets.  Of  the  ancient  city  the  walls 
alone  remain,  and  are  traceable  for 
about  1^  m.  on  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
The  largest  masses  are  on  the  W.,  and 
are  built  in  horizontal  courses,  though 
the  blocks  are  so  much  more  irregular 
than  usual  in  Etruscan  masonry  as  to 
give  the  walls  in  places  a  polygonal  ap- 
pearance. The  blocks  vary  from  1  to  7 
feet  in  length.  Within  the  walls  there 
are  6  vaults,  supposed  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  an  amphitheatre,  a  mosaic 
representing  fishes,  and  some  reser- 
voirs, all  of  the  Roman  period.  A  few 
tombs  are  found  in  the  slopes  of  the 
hill ;  and  in  a  dense  wood,  half  a  mile 
S.  of  the  walls,  are  some  circular 
vaults  in  the  sandstone  cliffs  called 
"  Le  Buche  delle  Fate."  On  the  hill 
to  the  E.  are  several  tumuli,  some  of 
which,  called  "  Le  Grotte,"  were  opened 
in  1840,  but  they  contained  nothing 
of  value,  and  had  evidently  been 
rifled  in  ancient  times.  Piombino, 
though  the  capital  of  a  principality 
Ifcich  belonged  to  the  Appiani  and 
Hipcompagni  families,  but  which 
815  has  devolved  by  treaty  and 


purchase  to  Tuscany,  is  a  miserable 
town  of  1700  souls,  including  the  small 
garrison  in  its  citadel.  It  is  situated 
on  a  peninsula,  which  shelters  the  small 
harbour  of  Porto  Vecchio,  from  which 
vessels  of  light  draft  of  water  keep  up 
a  communication  with  Elba  on  stated 
days.  The  distance  to  Portoferrajo  is 
12  m.,  and  to  the  N.  extremity  and 
nearest  part  of  the  island  about  half 
that  distance. 

From  S.  Vincenzo  the  Rly.  runs 
more  inland  behind  the  peninsula  of 
Piombino  to 

11  kil.  Cornia  Stat.,  which  will  be 
the  most  convenient  point  to  visit  Piom- 
bino from.  A  road  also  leads  from  it 
to  the  town  of  Campiglia,  upon  the 
hills  about  4  m.  on  1.  Campiglia,  with  its 
picturesque  ruined  castle,  though  lying 
off  the  road,  is  not  unworthy  of  a  visit. 
It  is  a  town  of  2000  souls,  and  has  a 
very  decent  locanda,  kept  by  Giovanni 
Dini.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cam- 
piglia, on  very  doubtful  authority,  some 
of  the  older  antiquaries  placed  the  site 
of  Vetulonia.  There  are  no  remains  of 
antiquity  here,  though  some  Etruscan 
tombs  and  Roman  ruins  have  been 
found  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  view 
from  the  hill  above  the  town,  called 
Campiglia  Vecchia,  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  whole  of  the  Maremma,  extend- 
ing from  the  island  of  Gorgona  on  the 
N.  to  that  of  the  Giglio  on  the  S., 
and  embracing  to  seaward  Corsica,  Ca- 
praja,  Elba,  Pianosa,  and  Monte  Cristo. 
The  distance  from  Cornia  to  Piombino 
is  about  6  m.  From  la  Cornia  the 
Rly.,  for  a  considerable  distance,  passes 
through  an  extensive  plain  and  the  dense 
pine  forest  called  II  Tombolo,  abound- 
ing with  thick  cover  of  tall  heath, 
cork-trees,  myrtle,  arbutus,  and  broom, 
among  which  the  wild  boar  and  roe- 
buck find  a  shelter.  About  half-way  to 
the  next  Stat,  the  rly.  crosses  the 
tramway  leading  to  the  lignite-mines 
of  Monte  Bambolo,  near  Massa. 

1 7  kil.  La  Follonica  Stat.,  about  a  mile 
from  the  sea-coast,  an  industrious  vil- 
lage and  a  small  port,  always  deserted 
in  the  summer  season,  the  seat  of  the 
Government  iron- works,  which  turn  out 
10  millions  of  Tuscan  pounds  of  metal 
annually.    The  ore  is  brought  from  the 
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mines  of  Elba,  and  the  combustibles 
from  the  forests  of  the  mountains  of 
the  Maremma.  In  consequence  of  the 
malaria  the  works  are  only  in  operation 
from  December  until  May ;  the  iron 
produced  is  of  excellent  quality,  and 
forms  a  considerable  item  of  revenue  to 
the  government.  Opposite  the  iron- 
works is  the  village  ch.,  with  a  curious 
porch  or  facade  in  cast  iron.  There  is 
a  tolerable  Inn  here,  and  a  buffet  at 
the  Station.  A  fair  carriage  -  road 
of  about  14  m.  leads  to  Massa 
Maritima,  which  is  seen  from  here 
perched  upon  a  height  to  the  1.  Massa 
IS  an  episcopal  town  of  3000  souls ;  but 
in  spite  of  its  imposing  position  amidst 
some  charming  scenery,  it  is  a  mise- 
rable place,  with  an  apology  for  an  inn, 
(Locanda  del  Sole).  The  cathedral, 
dedicated  to  S.  Cerbone,  which  dates 
from  the  13th  century,  has  3  tiers  of 
arcades  in  its  fayade,  and  is  the  only 
object  of  interest  in  the  town.  The 
view  from  the  hill,  however,  is  so 
magnificent  that  it  will  repay  a  visit. 

Leaving  Follonica,  the  rly.  quits  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  travers- 
ing a  long  barren  vajley  with  some 
clearances  for  10  m.,  passing  by  La  Po- 
tassa.  About  5  farther,  but  at  some 
distance  on  the  rt.  of  the  rly.,  is  the 
Osteria  del  Lupo,  on  the  carriage-road 
S.  of  which  is  Colonna,  perched  upon  a 
wooded  hill  on  the  rt.,  supposed  to  re- 
present Colon ia,  the  scene  of  the  battle 
of  Telamon,  in  which  the  Gauls  were 
routed,  a.  u.  c.  529.  It  is  said  to  still 
retain  fragments  of  polygonal  walls, 
and  some  remains  of  Koman  times.  At 
the  Osteria  de  la  Societa,  near  Monte 
Pescali,  the  line  of  Rly.  from  Siena  will 
join  the  Maremmana.  Here  we  enter 
an  extensive  marshy  district,  called  the 
Padule  di  Castiglione,  the  Lacus  Prelius 
of  Cicero,  which  the  government  are 
gradually  filling  up  by  means  of  river 
deposits  or  colmates,  on  the  plan 
adopted  in  the  Val  di  Chiana.  The 
Rly.  soon  strikes  across  the  plain  to  the 
E.,  crossing  the  river  Bruna.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Bruna  is  the  little  port  of 
Castiglione  della  Pescaja,  busy  with 
its  auchovy  fishery,  and  its  trade  in 
timber  and  salt,  the  latter  being 
imported    from    Elba.     The  fortress 


commands  an  extensive  view  of  the 
coast.  From  Monte  Pescali  a  drive  of 
7  m.  over  a  flat  brings  the  traveller  to 

43  kil.  Grosseto  Stat.,  the  chief  town 
of  the  Maremma,  regularly  fortified,  the 
walls  of  which  form  a  pentagon,  with 
brick  bastions  and  2  gates.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  contains  a  population 
of  2576  souls,  and  possesses  both  a 
cathedral  and  a  theatre.  "  L'Aquila," 
formerly  kept  bv  the  Vedova  Palandri, 
now  by  Ponticelli,  is  a  clean  and  com- 
fortable inn  :  "  Locanda  assai  comoda, 
servizio  fattocon  tutta  proprietk  " — Di- 
rector P,  Coppiy  Jan,  1864.  Gros- 
seto will  be  the  best  sleeping  place 
between  Leghorn  and  Civita  Vecchia. 
There  is  a  road  from  Grosseto  to 
Siena,  50  m.  distant,  by  Batignano  and 
Paganico  (on  the  Ombrone,  the  ancient 
Umbro),  Rte.  81a.,  and  a  rly.  in  pro- 
gress. 

Before  leaving  Grosseto  the  anti- 
quarian tourist  may  pay  a  visit  to  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Rusellve,  about  6  m. 
otf.  4  m.  N.N.E.  from  Grosseto  are  the 
sulphuretted  springs  called  the  Bagni 
di  Roselle,  where  guides  to  the  ruins 
may  be  met  with.  The  pathway  leads 
along  the  side  of  the  hill  of  the  Torre 
Moscona,  which  is  covered  with  the 
ruins  of  a  circular  fortress  of  the  middle 
ages,  with  large  subterranean  vaults 
of  apparently  a  much  earlier  period. 
2  m.  beyond  this  is  the  isolated  hill 
on  which  we  may  still  trace,  for  a 
circuit  of  2  m.,  the  stupendous  walls 
of  Rusellse,  celebrated  for  its  antiquity 
even  by  the  Roman  writers,  and  so 
powerful  as  to  have  been  one  of  the 
12  cities  of  the  Etruscan  League.  The 
site  has  been  utterly  deserted  since 
the  middle  of  the  1 2th  century,  since 
which  the  place  has  become  a  per- 
fect wilderness,  overcrown  with  dense 
thickets  of  underwood,  through  which, 
in  parts,  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate. 
Many  pai*ts  of  the  walls  are  unapproach- 
able, and  a  large  portion  of  the  area 
within  them  appears  as  if  it  would  never 
again  be  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man. 
The  walls,  wherever  we  can  approach 
them,  are  of  exceeding  interest;  in 
some  portions  they  present  the  usual 
horizontal  and  rectangular  character  <i€ 
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^tmt$4v*f  niyUf  *4  yAj%*^M  fJrtftMtw^  '■■ 
^m,    ¥^t%m  tA  th^ni^.  t^^lw  mt^  fr*/m  ■ 
ti  V,  n  fMMi  h't0tf  aft4  frtrnt  7  t//  12  1*:^% ; 
Vm%,    \n  •'/WMr  i4i»^>r»  tfci*^-?  ar«  tra/t**  1 
t/f  n$i  mtmr  wall  fw/zr-i  rtrfeninrir  f/nilt, ' 
with    »ff»all*rf    >4^^k<>    of    r*'*^iiii^*i\iw 
tttM/¥mry,     ¥ttnf*^z\    ^aUd(   ar«;    t//    I/* » 
UfwMf  itft4  at  ih^  K,K^  Uhfeia  in  a  triple  ; 
m\niutf  tff  mstM^mry^  %H]^timi/\  \ty  Mi';ali ' 
i4f  huftt  \H'^i  iUtf,  Ar%,   h  t^jr^Mizr  nt'm,  I 
wHU   fattiU'A    ^yinrimMuU   of   Wmtau  1 
WftrUf  ha«  \p^Mn  (\H%t',r\\tM  om  an  aniphi- 
th««tr4?.     All   tr»/'Ai  of  th<?   VXni%(^n 
tumrtfpifim    IN    I'^t    ainf'lt^t   thi;  dtnt%4^ 
uuAitrwtHHi  wU'u'.U  t^pvttm  tUtt  Mf«,  and 
tb«  ^rffly   tmnli  known  in   tli<;  ndgh' 
iNHirlMMxl  IN  a  m\tt»rt{  cAtmii^Hir  tutyfTt:i\ 
witli  NlalH»  <ff  «t/;n«r«  and  hKArUtfi^  un« 
<liiiild<'d  inarkK  of  lii^h  antiquity, 

Ho<;n  ftfUtr  l^'aving  (irifm'U)  tlu*  rly. 
ftrmiMm  iIm;  Oinbronif  mi  a  handsome 
Iron  firid^*^  bniU  on  tul^ular  pi«r«,  an 
«l«*tfHnt  work  of  Kngli»h  <fn((in«;«ring, 

{ii*ytrtui  lUti  i  UuSmmttf  and  afu'r  pantt- 
Utn  tliff  umrnUtm  of  AWntruw*,  i\u*  \Un* 
irM,yt*rm»n  a  valli'y  bouinliid  towards 
fill*  iwti  tiy  a  ran^if  of  wo<Kl<td  hilli», 
<'all<'d  tin'  Monti  d4'ir  (Jc(*llina,  (utla- 
hrtiiM  finionic  the  NftorlMuii'ii  of  Tun- 
(wny  M  a  fuvoiiritu  hiintinf^-ground 
for  fh(f  wild  tioar.  A  roatl-Nidct  loeanda 
(mllwl  (}oH(ii't<kiii  Niurtut  i«  much  frc*- 
qiifltiU^d  during  ttin  Nluwting  Kca- 
Mon.  (Ipon  a  hill  hcftwcuMi  (yolloo- 
cdiio  unil  tint  m'n  In  a  ruinnd  caiitlc! 
tH'lotigin|<  (o  tin*  Miindffli  family  of 
Hii«iin,  tli«  niimcf  of  which  (HcUa  Mar- 
Nlliai  Mill  rmilU  tin*  •'  Hclla  MarHiffli/' 
whoHd  lu'Nuly  induced  Nomi»  Turkinh 
crulMM'H  to  curry  her  oiV  to  (/<mRtunti- 
iiotdc,  where  nhe  l>ecnme  a  Multana. 

UM  kil.  THlaiiimu*  Hint.  Heyoud  this, 
At  1(1  m.  from  (IroMcto,  thu  line  oroRscR 
th«OMn  I  nnd  f>  m.  Airthnr  the  Alhenftn, 
on  N  hriek  t»rid^e  of  4  nrchcH  ;  the  car- 
rittifttroitd  Nl  li  Hliort  diituucu  lower 
down  l»y  n  forry-lnrnt, 

A I  tin*  nouth  extremity  of  thin  mngc, 

dlNtnnt   ^  m.   from   the   hridf^e  over ' 

itjL  Oiftt  In    the  villngo  of  'Mimtmf,  ! 

^MMint  Tklamon,  where  MariuK  . 

^^^■P    hii    return    (Vom    AfViea, ' 

the  lU)mHn«  del\»Rted  the 


Calais,  9JC,  234.  Thert  u  littk  to 
4eimn  tht:  trareller  m  tfaif  pbc«:  co 
Ktrmtaui  majKnirT  »  to  ^je  ht^nt  Ymt 
the  tu^M  are  eotered  with  fra^mciits 
//f  nri&^f  the  nuAiiA  apparentir  of 
fUmam  riJias,  At  TetamoK-aceio,  nearer 
tf««  nilvzj  and  on  the  opposite 
'K,/  fi4«  of  the  bay,  are  some  h<n 
%prin^,  whieh  are  ^opposed  to  be 
thoMr  mefitir^ned  by  Pliny  as  existing 
in  the  r,eighbf>nrhMjd  of  Vetulonia,  the 
•ite  fff  wfaieh  has  recently  l^een  disco- 
rered  in  this  neighlKmrhorxL  The  po- 
sitimj  of  this  Um^'Uftit  city,  on  an  insu- 
lated hill  about  6  m,  distant  from  the 
ctfOhtf  rentiers  it  more  than  probable 
that  Telain^m  was  its  port,  as  Graviscs 
was  tlmt  of  Tarquinii,  and  Pyrgos  of 
Cnsre,  To  reach  the  site  of  Vetulonia 
we  must  either  take  the  bridle-path 
which  strikes  off  from  the  carriage- 
r<Ku\  t/iwards  the  1.,  before  we  reach 
the  ()sa,  and  leads  to  Magliano,  or  the 
new  ri>ad  which  connects  Magliano 
with  the  salt-works  at  the  mouth  of 
the  AllHfgna.  15  m.  from  Grosseto  we 
cross  the  Osa,  the  ancient  Ossa.  The 
remains  of  the  Koman  bridge,  by  which 
the  Via  Aurelia,  was  carried  over  the 
river,  are  still  visible  in  some  vast 
masses  of  mas^mry  lying  in  the  stream. 
4  m,  further  we  cross  the  Albegna, 
the  Alhinia  of  the  Peutiugerian  Itine- 
rary. 
8  kil.  Albegna  Stat. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Albegna  are 
the  fiadne  or  salt-works,  from  which 
the  Tuscan  government  in  1842  con- 
structed a  high  road  to  Magliano,  a  vil- 
lage of  aoo  souls;  the  ruins  of  whose 
medisDval  castle  form  a  picturesque 
and  striking;  object  as  we  approach  it. 
Magliano  hes  about  10  m.  from  the 
high  rood,  but,  as  it  is  destitute  of  ac- 
commodation for  the  traveller,  it  must 
be  visited  en  route  either  to  Grosseto  or 
Orbetello,  unless  indeed  the  roadside 
loconda  of  Collecchio  be  made  the  head- 
quarters for  this  excursion.  During 
tne  operations  for  the  new  road,  Siguor 
IHuiauinelli,  the  engineer,  in  exploring 
the  district  for  materials  for  his  founda- 
tions, discovered  beneath  the  surface 
the  walls  of  an  ancient  city,  which  sup- 
plied him  with  the  stones  necessary  for 
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his  purpose.  These  he  destroyed  as 
soon  as  they  were  excavated,  but  as  the 
quantity  he  required  was  considerable, 
he  was  compelled  to  lay  bare  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  walls. 

By  these  operations,  destructive  as 
they  were,  was  brought  to  light  a 
long-buried  aud  forgotten  city,  which 
Mr.  Dennis  has  identified  with  Ve- 
TITLONIA,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  powerful  cities  of  the  Etruscan 
League.  The  form  of  the  city,  as 
traced  by  Signor  Pasquinelli,  was  that 
of  an  irregular  square,  rather  more 
tban  If  m.  in  length,  and  l  m,  in 
breadth ;  the  whole  circuit  of  the  walls 
being  upwards  of  4  m.  The  blocks 
of  stone  of  which  the  walls  were  built 
were  found  in  many  places  overturned 
and  mingled  with  fused  metal  and  burnt 
matter,  as  if  the  city  had  been  destroyed 
by  some  violent  catastrophe.  The 
blocks,  however,  had  been  put  together 
without  cement  in  the  horizontal  man- 
ner ;  and  though  generally  of  compara- 
tively small  size,  there  were  some 
among  them  9  or  10  feet  in  length.  In 
the  course  of  these  excavations  several 
bronzes  and  earthen  vases  were  dug  up, 
which  sufficiently  proved  the  Etruscan 
character  of  the  site  ;  and,  beyond  the 
walls,  some  tumuli,  encircled  with  ma- 
sonry at  their  base,,  were  discovered 
and  destroyed  during  the  progress  of 
the  road.  On  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing heights  several  painted  tombs  had 
been  opened  by  various  explorers  long 
before  the  existence  of  the  city  was 
ascertained,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
much  more  would  be  brought  to  light 
by  judicious  excavations. 

On  leaving  the  Albegna,  the  railway 
runs  along  the  Salt  Lake  or  Stagno, 
at  the  E.  base  of  Monte  Argentaro,  the 
town  of  Orbetello  being  about  3  m.  on 
1.  of  the  station. 

As  we  approach  Orbetello,  and  indeed 
for  some  miles  along  the  road  between 
the  Osa  and  Albegna,  we  command 
very  striking  views  of  the  noble  pro- 
montory of  Monte  Argentaro,  the 
Mons  Argentarius  of  the  ancients,  with 
its  double  peak,  one  of  which  is 
crowned  by  the  Passionist  convent  of 
II  Ritiro.  Within  the  northern  bay 
of  this  headland  is  the  fortified  port  of 


San  Stefano,  to  which  a  road  leads 
from  the  Bocca  di  Albegna,  along  one 
of  the  necks  of  sand  by  which  Monte 
Argentaro  is  united  to  the  mainland. 
At  the  south-eastern  base  of  this 
mountain  is  the  fortified  harbour  of 
Port*  Ercole,  the  Portus  Herculis  of  the 
ancients.  This  and  all  the  other  small 
ports  on  this  coast  are  actively  engaged 
in  the  tunny  fisheries,  and  many  of  the 
towers  which  are  seen  upon  the  coast* 
are  used  to  watch  the  shoals  during  the 
fishing  season.  Immediately  at  the 
back  of  Monte  Argentaro,  and  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  mainland,  is  the  great 
salt-lake  or  lagoon,  the  cause  of  the 
malaria  in  the  surrounding  country 
during  the  summer,  and  which  at  other 
seasons  supplies  it  with  fish,  which  are 
caught  at  night  by  the  harpoon  and 
lights. 

7  kil.  Orbetello  Stat.,  about  2  m. 
from  the  town, 

Orbetello,  a  fortified  town  of 
3000  souls,  built  on  the  long  and 
sandy  neck  of  land  which  here  pro- 
jects into  the  lake.  There  are  2  inns : 
the  liocanda  dell'  TJssero,  dirty,  but 
civil  people,  although  inferior  to  that  at 
Grosseto,  is  much  better  than  the  miser- 
able locanda  at  S.  Stefano ;  and  the 
Chiave  d*Oro — both  very  indiflerent. 
The  fortifications  of  Orbetello,  which 
are  on  the  land  side,  were  built  chiefly 
bv  the  Spaniards  in  the  17th  century. 
The  sea-wall,  which  protects  it  on 
the  side  of  the  lagoon,  rests  upon  stn- 
pendous  masses  of  ancient  masonry, 
whose  polygonal  blocks,  put  together 
without  cement,  bespeak  at  once  their 
very  ancient  character.  On  the  sandy 
isthmus,  between  the  glacis  or  the 
**  Spalti  '*  and  the  mainland,  several 
ruins  of  Etruscan  tombs  have  been 
discovered,  from  which  sarcophagi, 
vases,  and  bronze  articles  have  been 
obtained.  Orbetello  will  be  the  best 
place  from  wlflch  the  traveller  can  visit 
the  Monte  Argentaro,  which  to  the 
geologist  particularly  ofiers  many  ob- 
jects of  interest,  &c. 

No  traveller  should  leave  Orbetello 
without  devoting  a  few  hours  to  visit 
Ansedonia,  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
of  CosA,  the  Cos8B  of  Virgil,  who  tfiA;>\- 
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which  sent  assistance  to  iEneas.  It  is 
about  4  m.  from  the  station  ;  the  easiest 
mode  of  reaching  it,  however,  will 
be  perhaps  by  tciing  a  boat  at  the 
town  and  rowing  across,  the  ruined 
city  being  about  1  m.  from  the 
landing-place.  The  price  of  the  boat 
should  not  exceed  10  or  12  fr. 
The  carriage  -  road  to  Montalto  and 
Civita  Vecchia  passes  near  to  it.  It 
is  situated  on  the  summit  of  an  iso- 
lated hill  on  the  sea-shore.  The  as- 
cent to  the  summit  is  about  a  mile  by 
the  ancient  pavement.  The  walls  are 
more  perfectly  preserved  than  those  of 
any  other  ancient  city  in  Italy ;  they 
are  about  1  m.  in  circuit,  and  exhibit  2 
distinct  kinds  of  masonry — the  upper 
portion  being  in  horizontal  courses, 
like  those  of  the  Etruscan  cities  gene- 
rally ;  the  lower  being  of  huge  poly- 
gonal masses  of  limestone,  fitted  together 
with  the  utmost  nicety,  and  without 
cement.  The  walls  vary  in  height 
from  12  to  30  feet,  and  in  thickness 
from  5  to  6.  At  intervals  they  are 
strengthened  by  towers  from  20  to  40 
feet  square;  14  of  which  may  be  still 
traced,  no  less  than  11  occurring  in 
the  2  sides  which  faced  the  sea,  and 
was  therefore  more  open  to  attack. 
The  outer  side  of  the  walls  has 
been  worked  down  to  a  smooth  sur- 
face, but  the  inner  one  has  been  left  in 
its  rough  state.  There  are  3  double 
gates,  situated  in  the  northern,  southern, 
and  eastern  walls ;  the  latter  is  the  most 
perfect,  and  exhibits  in  high  perfection 
all  the  peculiarities  of  structure  for 
which  Cosa  is  remarkable.  Like  the 
great  gate  of  Arpino,  those  of  Cosa 
have  probably  been  covered  with  flat 
slabs  of  stone,  or  have  had  lintels  of 
wood.  In  the  S.E.  angle  the  ground 
rises  into  a  small  plateau,  which  must 
have  fonned  the  arx  or  citadel  of  the 
city.  On  this  height  may  be  recog- 
nised 3  or  4  specimens  of  masonry,  of 
as  many  different  periods ;  the  lowest 
being  polygonal,  like  the  city  walls; 
the  next  Etruscan ;  that  which  follows, 
Koman ;  and  the  most  recent  mediajval. 
The  polygonal  architecture  of  Cosa  was 
long  considered  to  be  the  only  example 
\£&mt  stjle  within  the  limits  of  ancient 
•za/  and  considerable  controversy 


has  been  carried  on  by  the  Italian  and 
German  archaeologists  in  regard  to  its 
antiquity.  The  Italian  antiquaries, 
with  few  exceptions,  regard  Cosa  as  a 
more  recent  Etruscan  city  than  Cor- 
tona,  Volterra,  Tarquinii,  and  others  in 
which  the  horizontad  style  is  found  in 
its  greatest  purity  ;  and  have  therefore 
concluded,  with  reason,  that  its  poly- 
gonal substructions  do  not  denote  that 
high  antiquity  which  it  was  formerly 
the  fashion  to  attribute  to  all  places 
where  polygonal  constructions  existed. 

Orbetello  will  be  a  convenient  place 
from  which  to  make  an  excursion  to  the 
ruins  of  SATURNiAandSov ANA.  Satumia 
is  30  m.  distant ;  the  road  ascends  the 
valley  of  the  Albegna  by  its  1.  bank, 
and  is  practicable  for  carriages  as  far  as 
Montemerano,  whence  a  bridle-path  of 
8  m.  leads  to  Satumia.  Another  bridle- 
path of  10  or  12  m.  across  the  moun- 
tains leads  to  Sovana  and  Pitigliano ; 
or  if  the  carriage-road  be  preferred,  an 
excellent  one  of  17  m.  leads  from  le 
Saline,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Albegna, 
to  Manciano  and  Pitigliano,  where  the 
traveller  may  obtain  accommodation  at 
the  Casa  Bertocci.  From  Manciano  he 
can  visit  Saturnia,  and  from  Pitigliano 
Sovana,  and  proceed  to  Civita  Vecchia, 
visiting  the  Ponte  della  Badia  (Vulci), 
Toscanella,  and  Cometo.  All  these 
places,  and  the  roads  by  which  they 
can  be  reached,  are  noticed  in  detail 
in  our  Excursions  to  Etruscan  Cities, 
at  the  close  of  the  Handbook  of  Rome. 

Leaving  Orbetello  for  Civita  Vecchia, 
the  Rly.  passes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  of  Cosa  or  Ansedonia,  along  the 
Lago  of  Burano  on  the  rt. ;  and  by  the 
chapel  of  la  Nunziatella,  where  for  the 
present,  and  until  Dec.  1865,  the  rly. 
ends.  6J  m.  farther  (9  kil.)  we 
reach 

18  kil.  Chiarone  Stat.,  the  frontier 
between  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  the 
States  of  the  Church.  Before  reaching 
the  river  a  large  building  on  the  I.  is 
the  Italian  Custom-house  station.  9  m. 
further  alon^  an  indifferent  road  the 
river  Flora  is  crossed,  from  which  a 
steep  ascent  brings  us  to 

14  kiL  Montalto  Stat.,  the  ancient 
Forum  Aurelii,  now  the  Papal  frontier 
Stat.     Passports  vised  here  on  entering 
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the  Papal  States.  Luggage  examined  at 
Civita  Vecchia.  The'r<»id  passes  close 
to  the  gate  of  the  town,  a  miserable 
place,  with  an  indifferent  Locanda, 
rAogelo.  It  is  surrounded  by  mediaeval 
walls  overlooking  the  Flora.  About  3 
m.  is  La  Torre  di  Montalto,  on  the 
coast:  road  of  10  m.  to  Canino. 

From  Montalto  the  traveller  can  more 
easily  visit  than  from  any  other  point  on 
this  road  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Vulci, 
the  Ponte  della  Badia,  and  the  more  re- 
cent Roman  ruins  about  Musignano  and 
Canino.  From  Montalto  upwards  the 
banks  of  the  Fiora  are  very  picturesque, 
especially  as  we  approach  the  Ponte 
della  l^adia:  the  distance  from  Mont- 
alto to  the  latter  is  less  than  8  m.,  and 
may  easily  be  performed  on  horseback, 
but  ought  not  to  be  attempted,  from  the 
Insalubrity  of  the  climate,  bettceen  the 
end  of  May  and  October, 

The  road,  after  leaving  Montalto, 
is  hilly.  3  miles  beyond  it  we  cross 
the  Arrone;  and  7  m.  farther,  before 
reaching  the  river  Marta,  we  leave 
on  tbe  rt.,  upon  the  coast,  the  site 
of  GravisccBy  the  ancient  port  of  Tar- 
quinli,  now  marked  only  by  some  blocks 
of  tufa  and  broken  columns,  and  by  a 
magnificent  arch  14  feet  in  span,  called 
the  Pontone,  which  formed  the  mouth 
of  a  water-course,  and  opens  into  an 
embankment  of  massive  masonry  which 
was  probably  the  quay  of  the  Etruscan 
port.  Beyond  the  Marta,  on  the  coast, 
18  Porto  Clementino,  a  small  harbour  for 
the  export  of  salt  and  grain,  which  is 
full  of  bustle  in  the  winter,  but  in  sum- 
mer deserted  on  account  of  the  malaria. 

Immediately  after  crossing  the  Marta 
the  road  passes  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
on  which  Corneto  stands,  but  does  not 
enter  the  town.  •  (Corneto  is  described  In 
our  Excursions  from  Rome.)  At  the  junc- 
tion of  the  branch-road  leading  to  the 
town  Is  a  wretched  locanda;  but  there  Is 
a  very  tolerable  Inn  In  the  Palazzacclo, 
at  Corneto  Itself.  The  road  from  this 
point  is  in  good  repair ;  less  than  mid- 
way between  Corneto  and  Civita  Vec- 
chia It  crosses  the  Mlgnone,  not  far 
from  the  embouchure  of  which  Is  Torre 
JBertaldo  or  Sant*  Agostlno,  which  marks 
the  site  of  Haplnlum, — where  St.  Au- 
gustine was  reproved  by  the  angel  for 


entertaining  doubts  on  the  subject  of 
the  Trinity. 

Civita  Vecchia  (/ims;  Orlandl's 
Hotel,  near  the  landing-place,  &c. ;  the 
best,  but  charges  exorbitant.  Hdtel 
de  1  Europe,  not  so  good,  but  more 
moderate).  It  trill  be  better  to  have 
as  little  to  do  as  possible  with  hotels  here. 
There  Is  a  fair  buffet  or  refreshment- 
room  at  the  Rly.  Stat.,  where  the  tra- 
veller can  be  more  comfortably  and 
economically  served,  pending  the  pass- 
port and  custom-house  formalities, 
which  are  now  performed  there. 
Civita  Vecchia  has  acquired  more 
Importance  and  activity  of  late  years 
than  It  ever  could  have  been  ex- 
pected to  do,  owing  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railway  and  the  extension 
of  steam  navigation  on  the  coast  of 
Italy.  A  large  proportion  of  travel- 
lers land  here  on  their  way  to  Rome  ; 
and  the  lines  of  steamers  between  Mar- 
seilles, Naples,  Malta,  and  the  Levant 
call  at  It  on  their  outward  and  home- 
ward voyages.  It  may  be  stated  that 
a  vessel  going  either  way  reaches  Ci- 
vita Vecchia  every  second  day ;  most 
to  be  depended  upon  for  punctuality 
are  those  of  the  Frencli  Messageries  Tm- 
p^rialesj  carrying  the  Government  malls, 
which  arrive  every  Wednesday  and 
Sunday  morning  from  Marseilles,  start- 
ing at  3  p.m.  for  Naples  on  the  same 
day,  the  Sunday's  boat  continuing  for 
Malta  and  the  Levant,  and  on  Sunday 
morning  from  Naples  and  the  Levant, 
and  sailing  for  Leghorn  in  the  after- 
noon. The  direct  steamer,  belonging 
to  the  same  company,  to  and  from 
Marseilles,  performing  the  voyage  In 
about  30  hours,  leaves  Marseilles  at  10 
P.M.  on  Monday,  and  Is  due  at  Civita 
Vecchia  at  daybreak  on  Wednesday, 
so  that  the  passengers  reach  Rome  at 
2  P.M.  on  the  same  day,  returning 
to  Marseilles  on  the  Sunday  at  10  a.m.  ; 
the  Neapolitan  Company's  boats,  which 
are  well  appointed  and  comfortable,  per- 
form the  same  direct  voyage,  arriving 
from  Marseilles  at  Civita  Vecchia  on  the 
Mondays,  returning  to  Marseilles  every 
Thursday  morning,  after  tl^a  -ajcwv-^ 
of  the  tvrft\.  raWN^^^  VwCvo.  ^^i^sv^^-esfc-^ 
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times  sail  from  Civita  Vecchia  for 
Leghorn  at  daybreak,  enabling  the  tra- 
veller to  see  the  Tuscan  coast  and 
islands  by  daylight  and  to  reach  Leg- 
horn in  12  hours. 

Although  the  principal  port  of  the 
Papal  States,  Civita  Vecchia  has  no 
great  commercial  importance,  its  trans- 
actions being  exclusively  connected 
with  the  supplies  to  the  capital.  The 
import  trade  consists  chiefly  of  coal 
for  the  supply  of  the  steamers  calling 
here,  and  of  colonial  produce  from 
Leghorn ;  the  exports  are  few — a  small 
quantity  of  grain  from  the  neighbour- 
ing districts,  and  works  of  art  collected 
at  Rome  during  the  winter  by  the 
foreign  visitors :  Civita  Vecchia  being 
now  a  free  port,  which  adds  to  its 
commercial  importance. 

Considerable  amelioration  has  been 
recently  introduced  as  to  landing  at 
Civita  Vecchia  and  proceeding  to 
Rome,  the  annoyances  experienced  for- 
merly by  the  traveller,  which  caused 
such  universal  and  well-merited  com- 
plaint, having  been  to  a  great  de- 
gree removed.  Passengers  are  not 
permitted  to  go  on  shore  until  the 
captain  of  the  steamer  has  exhibited  his 
papers,  and  until  the  passports  have 
been  examined,  an  operation  which  oc- 
cupies from  one  to  two  hours,  according 
to  the  number  of  passengers.  The 
charges  for  boat-hire  and  porterage  have 
been  fixed  by  a  regulation  of  the  police 
authorities,  and  the  money  for  the  boat- 
hire  is  paid  to  an  agent  on  landing  and 
embarking,  which  saves  much  bicker- 
ing: for  one  person  with  his  luggage 
the  fare  is  1  franc,  and  half  a 
franc  for  every  additional  member  of 
a  family  included  in  the  same  passport. 
These  fares  are  nearly  double  if  the 
landing  takes  place  from  a  steamer 
lying  outside  the  port,  but  which  rarely 
is  necessary.  The  charges  of  the 
porters  are  also  fixed,  from  the  land- 
ing-place to  the  Rly.  Stat.,  where 
luggage  is  now  examined  by  the 
Custom-house  officers.  The  charge 
for  embarking  and  conveying  car- 
riages has  also  been  fixed  and  reduced, 
viz.  from  the  steamer  to  the  quay  and 
landing  them  from  35  to  25  pauls  for 
berlines,  coaches.  Sec,  from  23h  to  1 6^  for 


light  open  caliches  ;  and  for  conveying 
horses  ashore  7^  pauls  ;  for  conveying 
carriages  from  the  landing-place  to  the 
Doganaor  any  part  of  the  town,  includ- 
ing the  luggage  on  them — for  heavy 
carriages  1 2  pauls ;  for  open  or  lighter 
ones  8.  The  fees  to  the  laqi!ais-de- 
place  for  his  services  have  also  been 
set  down  at  1  franc  in  the  new  tariff, 
but  the  traveller  will  add  to  this,  which 
is  perhaps  too  low,  according  to  the 
services  rendered. 

Luf/gage. — Immediately  on  landing  all 
packages  are  taken  possession  of  by 
the  chief  of  the  porters.  Capo  del  Facchini^ 
who  undertakes  to  convey  them  to  the 
Rly.  Stat.,  where  they  are  duly  visited 
by  the  Customs  officials,  and  where  a 
small  fee  may  facilitate  matters  ;  a 
fixed  charge  is  made  for  the  transport 
of  luggage :  for  each  box,  trunk,  or 
larger  package,  12  baiocchi,  or  65  cents. ; 
for  hat-boxes,  travelling-bags,  6  bai- 
occhi, or  33  cents. ;  all  small  parcels 
which  the  traveller  carries  in  his  hand 
are  visited  at  the  gate  on  the  way  to 
the  Stat. 

As  to  passports,  no  person  is  per- 
mitted to  land  who  has  not  obtained 
the  visa  of  a  Papal  consular  agent  at 
the  port  he  has  sailed  from ;  this  applies 
even  to  persons  who  may  wish  to  go 
on  shore  for  a  few  hours  when  the 
steamer  is  lying  in  the  harbour.  Tra- 
vellers for  Rome  must  obtain  the  visa 
of  the  police  on  landing,  which  costs  1 
paul ;  no  further  signature  being  neces- 
sary to  travel  through  the  Papal  States, 
and  dispensing  also  with  the  former 
Carta  di  Soggiorno  at  Rome;  those 
of  the  British  and  American  consuls  or 
agents  here  are  no  longer  necessary. 
Persons  arriving  from  Rome,  and  who 
have  had  their  passports  vis^d  by  the 
Roman  police  and  the  consul  of  the 
country  to  which  they  are  proceeding, 
will  only  require  a  visa  to  embark 
from  the  local  police,  which  costs  1 
paul,  and  can  be  always  obtained  in 
time  for  the  sailing  of  the  vessel. 

The  Forty  with  its  massive  construc- 
tion, is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
works  of  Trajan,  and  as  the  "  Portiis 
Trajani "  it  is  well  known  by  the  de- 
scription of  the  younger  Pliny.  Though 
the  moles,  quays,  ana  fortress  which  we 
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now  see  were  erected  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  town  by  the  Saracens  in  the 
9th  century,  their  foundations  are  Ro- 
man. Civita  Vecchia  was  made  a  free 
port  by  Clement  XII. ;  its  fortress  was 
begun  in  1512  by  Julius  II.,  from 
the  designs  of  Michel  Angelo,  and 
finished  by  Paul  III.  The  walls  of 
the  town  were  built  by  Urban  VII. 
in  1590.  Considerable  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  defences  of  the 
town,  especially  on  the  land  side,  since 
its  occupation  by  the  French.  The 
brightness  of  the  ramparts  and  the 
lazzaretto,  and  the  massive  architec- 
ture of  the  buildings  around  the  har- 
bour, give  it  a  striking  appearance  as 
we  approach  it  by  sea. 

Civita  Vecchia  is  the  capital  of  the 
smallest  province  of  the  Papal  States, 
having  a  Pop.  of  20,700,  that  of  the  town 
being  7823.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Roman  settlement  of  Centumcellse.  On 
the  destruction  of  that  town  by  the  Sara- 
cens in  828,  the  inhab.  removed  to  a  posi- 
tion farther  inland,  but  returned  to  the 
former  site  in  854,  from  which  circum- 
stance the  nameCivita  Vecchia,  or  the  old 
town,  is  said  to  be  derived.  It  was  made 
an  episcopal  see  by  Leo  XII.  in  1825, 
being  now  united  to  the  more  ancient 
diocese  of  Porto  and  Sta.  Rufina.  The 
prisons  of  Civita  Vecchia  are  said  to  be 
capable  of  holding  1 200  persons.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  criminals  recently 
confined  there  had  been  guilty  of  ho- 
micide, one-fifth  of  whom  were  under 
sentence  of  imprisonment  for  life,  and 
nearly  one-half  for  the  terra  of  20 
years. 

Numerous  antiquities  and  coins  have 
been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 
About  3  miles  distant  are  the  Bagni  di 
TrajanOj  mineral  springs,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  as  the  Aquse  Tauri.  The  aque- 
duct, constructed  on  the  foundations  of 
that  built  by  Trajan,  by  which  water  is 
conveyed  from  sources  situated  at  a 
distance,  it  is  said,  of  23  m.,  is  a 
remarkable  work.  At  La  Tolfa,  12  m. 
distant,  are  some  lead  and  iron  mines, 
and  near  it  the  Alumiere,  or  alum- 
works,  which  formerly  gave  a  consi- 
derable sum  to  the  treasury. 

Civita  Vecchia  will  be  a  convenient 
point  from  which  the  traveller  can  visit 


the  Etruscan  cities  of  South-Western 
Rtruria ;  on  the  day  of  landing  he  will 
have  plenty  of  time  to  proceed  to  Cor- 
neto,  13  miles  distant,  and  return  on 
the  same  evening  in  time  for  the 
rly.  train  for  Rome;  from  Cometo  he 
can  proceed  to  Viterbo,  visiting  on 
the  way  Bieda  and  Norchia;  or,  if 
he  limits  his  tour  to  Corneto,  he  can 
on  the  following  day,  and  on  his  way 
to  Rome,  diverge  to  Cervetri,  and 
reach  the  Eternal  City  betimes  on  the 
same  evening.  A  calessa  for  a  single 
person  to  Cometo  costs  2  dollars ;  a 
covered  carriage  with  2  horses  2^  to  3 
dollars;  the  time  employed  in  going 
and  returning  2  hours  each  way,  so 
that  in  6  hours,  including  the  time  ne- 
cessary to  visit  the  tombs,  the  excursion 
may  be  completed. 

There  is  little  to  detain  the  traveller 
at  Civita  Vecchia.  In  the  entrance- 
hall  at  the  Rocca,  or  old  castle,  near  the 
N.  extremity  of  the  town,  are  some 
Roman  inscnptions  found  about  the 
town ;  a  Roman  milestone,  in  ci- 
poUino  marble,  bearing  the  number 
XXXI v.,  which  stood  on  the  Via  Aurelia; 
and  3  large  Etruscan  sarcophagi,  with 
recumbent  figures  and  inscriptions  in 
the  Etruscan  character  on  the  lide. 
Signor  Guglielmi,  a  rich  landowner, 
has  some  Etruscan  urns,  found  near 
Montalto :  and  Signor  Bucci,  in  the 
Piazza  San  Francesco,  has  a  collection 
of  vases,  bronzes,  and  antiquities  for 
sale. 

(For  Railway  to  Rome  see  Rte.  100). 

A  diligence  runs  from  Civita  Vecchia 
to  Viterbo  every  morning,  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  morning  train  of  the 
rly.  from  Rome,  or  in  summer  at  7*20 
A.M.,  passing  by  Cometo  9*35,  Monte 
Romano,  and  Vetralla,  arriving  at  Vi- 
terbo at  3  P.M.  Fares,  including  rly. 
from  Rome:  1st  class,  30  pauls;  2nd, 
23;  or  outside  and  2nd  class  20;  the 
fares  from  Civita  Vecchia  only  being—- 
to  Corneto  34  baiocchi,  to  Vetralla  10 
pauls,  and  to  Viterbo  13. 
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ROUTE  84. 

8IENA  TO  AREZZO,  BT  MONTE  SAM 
SATINO. 

About  42  m. 

This  is  a  very  good,  but  hilly  road, 
and  may  be  performed  in  a  day  in  a 
light  carriage.  Arezzo  can  be  now 
reached  more  expeditiously  by  the 
railway  as  far  as  Lucignano  or  Asi- 
nalunga,  from  which  conveyances  start 
for  many  of  the  places  in  the  N.  part 
of  the  Val  di  Ohiana. 

On  leaving  Siena  by  the  Porta  Pis- 
pini,  the  carnage-road  descends  for  4  m. 
to  Ruifolo,  where  it  crosses  the  Bozzone 
torrent,  and,  1  m.  farther,  the  river 
Arbia  on  a  handsome  bridge  at  Ta- 
veme  d*  Arbia.  Beyond  this  we  enter 
the  bleak  and  arid  region  of  the  Crete 
Sanese,  or  blue  tertiary  marls  (here- 
abouts extremely  abundant  in  fossil 
shells),  and  which  continues  for  8  m. 
farther ;  f  m.  after  crossing  the  Arbia 
a  road  to  Asciano  and  to  Montepul- 
ciano  branches  off  on  the  rt.  About 
15  m.  from  Siena  we  reach  the  hamlet 
of  S.  Qnirico  on  the  upper  Ombrone, 
where  the  roads  to  Arezzo  and  to 
Chiusi  (Rte.  85)  separate,  and  from 
which  we  commence  to  ascend  for  6  m. 
the  low  hills  that  separate  the  valley 
of  the  Ombrone  from  that  of  theChiana; 
the  highest  point  of  the  road  is  near 
Palazzuolo,  2000  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Descending  from  thence,  by 
a  tortuous  route,  we  pass  the  large  vil- 
lage of  Monte  San  Savino,  the  country 
ofiPope  Julius  III.  (there  is  a  handsome 
round  mediaeval  tower  here),  situated  on 
a  hill  above  the  river  Esse,  one  of  the 
large  affluents  of  the  Chiana ;  between 
the  Esse  and  the  Chiana  the  road 
crosses  obliquely  2  low  ranges  of  hills 
parallel  to  the  latter  river,  and  7  ra. 
before  arriving  at  Arezzo  enters  the 
Val  di  Chiana  at  the  Pieve  al  Intoppo, 
1  m.  before  reaching  the  Chiana.  From 
this  point  the  drive  to  the  gates  of  the 
city  over  the  low  hills  of  L'Olmo,  and 
across  the  Piano  di  Arezzo,  is  through 

textremely  rich  and  fertile  country, 
brezzo.    (See  Rte.  107.) 


ROUTE  85. 

CHIDSI  TO  SIENA,  BY  THE  VAL  DI 
CHIANA. 

About  42  m. 

There  are  2  roads  by  which  the 
traveller  can  proceed  from  Chiusi  to 
Siena:  the  one  by  Rapolano,  the  other  by 
ChiancianOt  MontepulcianOy  and  Asciano  ; 
the  latter  is  by  several  miles  the  longest, 
and  with  vetturino  horses  —  for  there 
are  no  post-stations  on  the  road — will 
require  nearljr  2  days,  but  it  is  by 
far  the  most  interesting  to  those  not 
pressed  for  time,  as  it  will  enable  the 
tourist  to  visit  the  Baths  at  Chian- 
ciano,  and  the  interesting  town  of 
Montepulciano ;  the  latter,  where  there 
is  a  tolerable  locanda,  may  be  reached 
in  a  morning's  drive  from  Chiusi,  and 
made  the  first  day's  resting-place. 
There  are  inns  at  Asciano,  the  Aquila, 
and  another  on  the  1.  coming  from 
Chiusi:  the  road  from  Asciano  to 
Asinalunga  is  beautiful. 

The  easiest  mode,  however,  of  reach- 
ing Siena  and  Florence  from  Chiusi 
will  be  by  the  rly.,  which,  on  leaving 
Chiusi  Stat,  about  1  m.  S.E.  of  the 
town,  runs  round  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  town  is  built.  Soon 
after  passing  the  Fattoria  (farm)  of 
Dolciano,  it  crosses  a  marshy  plain 
which  separates  the  Lakes  of  Chiusi 
and  Montepulciano,  where  malaria  now 
exists  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  any 
part  of  the  Val  di  Chiana ;  following 
the  1.  bank  of  the  latter  lake  to  Acqua- 
viva,  near  which  there  is  another  large 
farm,  the  road  then  passes  by  Salarco 
Stat,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
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'Montepulciano  stands  4  m.  distant ; 
from  here  to  Torrita  the  country  is 
very  beautiAil. 

Torrita  Stat.  The  town  offers  nothing 
of  interest;  there  is  a  poor  locanda  out- 
side the  gate.  The  village  is  upon  an 
elevation  on  the  1.  Before  reaching 
Torrita  the  road  from  Montepulciano 
to  Arezzo  by  Fojano  branches  off  on 
thert. 

On  leaving  Torrita,  the  picturesquely 
situated  town  of  Asinalunga  (one  of  the 
several  that,  placed  on  the  range  of 
hills  bordering  the  Val  di  Chiana,  were 
out  of  the  reach  of  its  once  pestilential 
malaria)  is  passed  on  the  1.  [Near  this 
a  good  carriage-road  to  Siena  by  Asciano 
branches  off  on  the  1.  Here  the  car- 
riage-road enters  the  valley  of  the 
Foenna,  one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of 
theChiana.  AttheOsteriaof  Palazzolo 
the  traveller  may  obtain  some  refresh- 
ment in  the  shape  of  breakfast.  The  town 
perched  on  the  hill  above  it  is  Eigo- 
magno.  A  very  gradual  ascent  of  4  m. 
through  a  wooded  valley  leads  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  road,  where  the 
chain  of  hills  forming  the  water-shed 
between  the  Chiana  and  the  Ombrone 
is  crossed  by  a  low  pass  (1260  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea).  Near  the 
summit  is  the  small  village  of  Serre,  an 
important  place  in  the  mediaeval  war- 
fare of  the  Tuscan  republics.  From 
Serre  a  steep  descent,  by  far  the  worst 
part  of  the  road  between  Chiusi  and 
Siena,  brings  us  to  Rapolano.] 

The  railway,  on  leaving  Asinalunga, 
passes  below  Lucignano,  and  from  there 
over  the  low  range  of  hills  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Chiana  and  Ombrone  to 

Rapolano  Stat.,  at  the  summit  level 
of  the  rly.  between  the  Val  di  Chiana 
and  Siena. 

The  village  of  Rapolano  is  picturesque- 
ly situated  on  a  height,  surrounded  by 
walls,  with  a  population  of  2000  souls ; 
it  has  some  reputation  as  a  watering- 
place,  and  is  much  frequented  during  the 
months  of  July  and  Aug.  The  waters, 
which  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
carbonic  and  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gases,  are  efficacious  in  cutaneous  com* 
plaints  and  in  rheumatic  affections. 
The  springs  issue  from  the  secondary 
limestone  rock  which   constitutes  the 


ridge  of  hills  over  which  we  have  passed, 
although  where  they  come  to  the  sur- 
face they  are  covered  by  an  exten- 
sive modei*n  travertine  deposit.  The 
traveller  who  may  wish  to  explore  the 
surrounding  country  will  find  a  very 
fair  inn  here,  and,  in  the  summer 
months,  abundance  of  gaiety  and 
society. 

Beyond  Rapolano  we  enter  the  dreary 
region  of  the  Crete  Sanese.  The  con- 
trast between  this  sterile  region  and 
the  fertile  Val  di  Chiana,  which  we 
have  just  traversed,  is  very  striking. 
No  country  can  be  less  interesting 
than  the  10  m.  from  Rapolano  to 
Asciano  and  Taveme  d'  Arbia,  5  m. 
before  reaching  Siena,  except  to  the 
palaeontologist,  who  may  make  here  an 
abundant  and  varied  collection  of  the 
fossil  marine  shells  of  the  Tertiary 
Subapennine  formation. 

Asciano  Stat.  The  rly.  from  Siena 
to  Grosseto  will  branch  off  from  here, 
descending  along  the  valley  of  th« 
Ombrone,  to  join  that  from  Leghorn  to 
G  rosseto  ( La  Maremmand) .  From  A  sci- 
ano  the  line  follows  the  valley  of  the 
Arbia  for  several  miles  before  ascend- 
ing by  a  steep  incline  to 

Siena  Stat.     (See  Rte.  105.") 


ROUTE  86. 

EXCURSION  TO  THE  ISLANDS  OF  THE 
TUSCAN  ARCHIPELAGO :  CAPRAJA, 
ELBA,  PIANOSA,  OIGLIO,  MONTE 
CRI8TO,  AND  GIANUTRI. 

These  islands,  situated  between  Cor- 
sica and  the  W .  co«8A»  ^^  '^w&'jssck^  ^^>t^^ 
\  Gorgona,  Capraja,  E\Jia>  Yvx-wi^^  C^>^^ 
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Monte  CristOf  and  Gianutri,  with  some 
off-lying  rocks,  and  the  islets  of  Pa/ma- 
johf  Cerbolif  and  the  Formiche  di  Grosseto 
in  the  Piombiuo  Channel. 

Except  Elba,  none  of  them  offers 
any  great  interest,  except  to  the  geo- 
logist ;  few  of  them  have  any  remains  of 
ancient  art ;  except  at  Elba,  the  tourist 
will  find  no  kind  of  accommodation,  if 
not  provided  with  letters  to  the  au- 
thorities or  resident  clergy,  which  it 
will  be  well  to  procure  it  Leghorn, 
especially  for  Capraja,  Pianosa,  and 
Gi^lio,  the  others  being  either  totally, 
or  in  a  great  measure,  uninhabited. 

Elba,  the  most  important  of  the 
group,  is  easily  reached  from  Piombino 
(,  Rte.  83),  from  which  a  sailing-boat,  car- 
rying the  mails,  starts  daily  for  Porto 
Ferrajo,  the  distance  being  12naut.  m., 
which  is  generally  performed  in  2  hrs. 
A  steamer  sails  from  Leghorn  for  Piom- 
bino and  Porto  Ferrajo  every  Sunday 
at  9  A.M.,  arriving  at  the  latter  at 
4  P.M.,  and  returning  on  Mond.  morn- 
ing ;  and  another  on  Wed.  at  9  a.m. 
for  Capraja,  arriving  there  at  2  p.m., 
at  Porto  Ferrajo  6^  p.m.,  and  the  next 
morning  for  Pianosa,  Giglio,  and  Porto 
San  Stemno,  so  that  the  tourist  who  may 
have  reached  Elba  by  the  boat  on  Sunday 
evening  can  employ  3  da^s,  until  Thurs. 
morning,  in  excursionizin^  over  the 
island,  when  the  steamer  sails  for  Pia- 
nosa, at  .5  A.M.  The  same  steamer  sails 
from  Porto  S.  Stefano,  where  it  arrives 
on  Thurs.  at  3  p.m.  ;  for  Porto  Ferrajo, 
Capraja,  and  Leghorn,  at  3J  p.m.  ;  ar- 
riving at  the  latter  on  Frid.  at  4  p.m. 
Sailing  boats  can  be  hired  at  the  Ma- 
rina of  Campo  in  Elba,  for  Pianosa, 
Giglio,  and  Monte  Cristo,  the  only 
mode  of  reaching  the  latter,  as,  being 
in  a  great  measure  uninhabited,  and  at 
a  considerable  distance,  it  is  seldom 
visited  by  a  steamer. 

GoRGONA,  the  ancient  Urgon,  Gor- 
gon, and  Gorgona,  rises   like  a  hay- 
stack from  the  sea,  as  seen  from  Leg- 
horn, from  which  it  is  22  m.  distant. 
MM^ins  a  parish  ch.  dedicated  to 
^^■kria,  and   a  population   of  80 
^klployed  in  fishing.    There  are 
^pns  of  a  convent  founded  by 
^ians  in  the  1 4th  cent.  Gor- 


gona is  celebrated  for  its  anchovies, 
which  are  caught  in  large  quantities 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
The  great  mass  of  the  island  consists 
of  metamorphic  talc  slate,  with  serpen- 
tine eruptions  extending  from  the  Seno 
della  Scala  to  the  Cala  Maestra;  the 
cretaceous  maciguo  may  be  seen  un- 
altered under  the  Torre  Nuova.  Gor- 
gona is  mentioned  by  Rutilius  Numa- 
tianus  :^— 

Assurgit  Ponti  medio  circumfloa  Gorgon 
Inter  Pliianum,  Qyrniiicumque  latas. 

Capraja,  the  Capraria  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  iEgilon  of  the  Greeks, 
about  4^  m.  long,  and  16  in  circuit, 
forming  a  ridge  parallel  to  the  coast 
of  Corsica,  from  which  it  is  30  m. 
distant.  Its  principal  centre  of  popu- 
lation is  the  village  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  E.  side,  which  is  43  m.  from 
Leghorn ;  the  Pop.,  amounting  to  750, 
is  chiefly  occupied  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, the  island  producing  a  good 
deal  of  wine,  which  is  carried  to  Leg- 
horn and  Genoa.  Capraja,  like  Gor- 
gona, became  a  place  of  refuge  for 
numerous  Christian  pilgrims  as  early 
as  the  4th  century,  to  which  the  Mari- 
time Itinerary  alludes — 

Prooessn  pelagi,  Jam  de  Capraria  toUit, 
Squalet  Incifugis  insula  plena  viris. 

The  name  of  the  island  is  derived  from 
its  having  been  in  ancient  times  over- 
run with  goats.  The  fundamental 
rock  of  Capraja  is  a  crystalline  talc 
slate,  traversed  by  serpentine  eruptions, 
like  in  the  adjoining  Corsica,  the  slate 
being  probably  the  metamorphosed 
cretaceous  sandstone,  which  is  seen 
in  some  places  unaltered  as  Macigno. 
The  greater  part  of  the  coast-line  is 
formed  of  volcanic  rocks,  trachyte, 
and  trachytic  conglomerate ;  in  the  S. 
part  of  the  island  particularly,  where, 
in  its  cavities,  are  found  crystals 
of  stilbite  and  cubicite,  or  analcme. 
The  highest  points  in  Capraja  are  the 
Monte  Castello  1470,  and  Casteletto 
1436  Eng.  ft.  above  the  sea.  Capraja 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Caprera^ 
a  much  smaller  island,  rendered  cele- 
brated as  the  residence  of  Gen.  Gari- 
baldi, and  which  is  situated  off  the  N. 
coast  of  Sardinia. 
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Elba,  tlie  Ilva  of  the  Romans,  and 
AiOoKia  of  the  Greeks,  the  latter  name 
derived  probably  from  the  smoke  of  its 
iron-fumades  (ouOoAos). 

There  are  2  or  3  iudiiferent  inns  at 
Porto  Ferrajo,  the  principal  town,  and 
a  couple  at  Porto  Luugone.  Beds  may 
be  procured  at  Marciaua,  S.  llario,  and 
S.  Piero  in  Campo  ;  but  the  tourist 
will  do  well  to  make  the  former  his 
head-quarters,  where  means  of  travel- 
ling can  be  best  obtained;  Elba  is  little 
spoken  of  by  ancient  authors,  except 
in  allusion  to  its  iron-mines : — 

Insula  inoxhausta  Cbalybum  generosa  metalUs. 

Virg. 

Oocuirit  Cbalybum  memorabilis  Ilva  metallis. 
But.  Num. 

Porto  Ferrajo  is  the  Portus  Argseus,  the 
lauding-place  of  the  Argonauts  when  in 
search  of  Circe.  There  are  some  Roman 
ruins  near  the  town  under  Capo  Cas- 
tello ;  the  only  other  relics  of  the  once 
masters  of  the  world  are  the  granite- 
quarries  worked  by  them  on  the  shore 
near  S.  Piero,  where  several  fragments 
of  columns  may  be  seen.  The  Pop.  of 
Elba  amounted  to  21,270  in  Jan.  1863. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Porto  Ferrajo  the 
principal  object  of  interest  is  the  Villa 
of  S.  MartinOy  celebrated  as  the  resi- 
dence of  Napoleon  1.  when  he  retired 
here  after  the  peace  of  1814;  it  was 
purchased  by  Count  DemidoflF  in  1851, 
by  whom  it  has  been  converted  into  a 
Napoleonic  Museum,  a  separate  hand- 
some building  being  erected  near  the 
Imperial  residence  for  the  purpose.  S. 
Martino  is  3  m.  from  the  port.  The 
Museum  consists  of  a  great  number  of 
objects,  all  relating  to  the  first  Empire, 
to  Napoleon,  and  members  of  his  fa- 
mily ;  the  greater  number  having  be- 
longed to  Jerome,  ex-King  of  West- 
phalia, and  purchased  from  him  by 
Count  Demidoff  on  marrying  his  beau- 
tiful daughter,  the  Princess  Mathilde  : 
they  consist  of  statues  and  busts  of  the 
princes  of  the  lionaparte  family,  of 
portraits  and  historical  paintings,  of 
objects  that  belonged  to  Napoleon  I., 
of  his  medals  and  coins,  with  a  col- 
lection of  entrravings,  and  of  what  are 
called  imperial  reUcs  of  that  great 


man  and  of  his  family.  The  following 
are  the  objects  best  worthy  of  notice : — 
Statues  of  Napoleon,  by  CfKiudtt ;  of 
his  mother,  Letitia  Bonaparte,  by  Ca- 
nova ;  busts  of  all  his  brothers,  by  Pa/n- 
poloM,  and  of  the  Princess  Mathilde, 
by  Pofcers ;  portraits  of  Napoleon,  by 
Kinson,  Gerard,  and  Horace  I  'ernet ;  of 
Letitia  Bonaparte,  by  Gerard;  of  Na- 
poleon and  his  son,  by  Stettfjen;  and 
sundry  battle-pieces,  in  which  Jerome, 
King  of  Westphalia,  took  part,  by 
Bellange,  H.  Vemet,  Gros,  Charlet,  &c. ; 
several  Sevres  vases,  richly  painted 
and  decorated.  Amongst  the  so-called 
reliques  of  Napoleon  is  one  of  his  teeth, 
when  a  child,  set  in  gold ;  and  the 
handle  of  a  sword,  in  jasper,  richly 
carved  and  decorated,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  Francis  I. 
of  France,  and  to  have  been  executed 
for  him  by  Semfino  da  Brescia.  The 
villa  of  San  Martino,  which  served  as 
the  habitation  of  Napoleon,  originally 
a  storehouse,  was  converted  by  the 
Emperor  into  a  dwelling-house,  with- 
out any  pretensions  to  omamentatiion ; 
it  consists  of  an  anteroom,  a  dining- 
room  (called  La  Salle  Egyptienne),  a 
saloon,  the  bedroom  of  the  Emperor, 
with  a  small  library ;  many  objects 
remain  as  when  it  was  inhabited  by 
Napoleon ;  the  books  in  the  library 
were  removed  to  Paris  in  1 8 1 .5. 

The  other  objects  of  interest  in  Elba 

are  the  iron  mines  of  Rio,  the  town  of 

Porto  Lungone,  and  the  S.E.  portion  of 

I  the  island.which  can  be  reached  in  a  few 

hours.     There  is  a  carriage-road,  with 

small  interruptions,  from  Porto  Ferrajo 

I  to  Rio,  to  Porto  Lungone,  and  to  the 

.  mines :  the  first  on  leaving  divides  at 

!  the  2nd  m.  into  two  branches :  that  on 

I  the  1.  leads  to  I  Fangati  and  to  the 

t  Spi^gg^^  ^^^  Magazzini,  from  which  a 

bridle-path  ascends  to  the  village  of  Rio 

Superiore ;   that  on   the  rt.  to  Porto 

Lungone,  from  which  a  branch  on  1. 

leads  to  Rio  Inferiore,  near  which  are 

situated  the  principal    iron-minas  of 

the  island. 

I  The  iron-ores,  which  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  specular  oxide  of  iron,  are 
situated  in  the  sandstone  rock  called  Ver- 
rucano,  into  which  t\v«^  ^^>$vf«x  \»\>».:^ 
been  iii^^ieVft^  w  svjiJcXvsskR,^  \s^  'v© 
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action  from  beneath,  the  superincum- 
bent limestone  being  often  converted 
into  crystalline  marble,  as  may  be  seen 
at  the  Torre  di  Rio,  the  Punta  Nera, 
and  at  Monte  Calamita,  where  the 
unique  mineral  Lievrite  or  Yenite  is 
alone  found.  The  mines  of  Rio  being 
situated  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
sea-shore,  as  well  as  those  of  Vigueria, 
Rio  Albano,  and  Terranera,  the  ore  is 
carried  down  on  donkeys,  and  shipped 
— ^a  part  for  Fullonica,  where  they  are 
smelted ;  the  remainder  for  France  aud 
England.  The  number  of  workmen 
employed  exceeds  800,  and  the  quantity 
of  ore  extracted  60,000  tons,  of  which 
25,000  are  smelted  on  the  opposite 
coast,  the  remainder  going  to  foreign 
countries.  The  whole  of  the  eastern 
part  of  Elba  is  formed  of  Verrucano, 
from  the  Punta  delle  Fomacelle  on 
the  N.  to  Cape  Calamita  on  the  S., 
whilst  cretaceous  rocks  form  the  hills 
nearer  Porto  Ferrajo.  The  western  por- 
tion of  Elba,  much  more  mountainous, 
its  highest  point,  the  Monte  Campana, 
rising  to  3340  feet  above  the  sea, 
is  exclusively  granitic;  it  is  evi- 
dently contemporaneous  with  the  same 
rock  which  forms  so  many  veins  and 
dykes  in  the  cretaceous  sandstones 
(Macigno)  of  the  central  districts  and 
the  five  cross  ones  in  the  serpentine 
between  the  Marina  di  Campo  and  San 
Pietro.  It  is  in  this  granite,  near  the 
village  of  San  Pietro,  that  are  found 
the  fine  crystals  of  red  and  green 
tourmaline  and  emeralds,  so  celebrated 
amongst  mineral  collectors.  Serpen' 
tine  exists  in  many  places :  it  forms  3 
meridian  bands— between  San  Miniato 
and  Porto  Lungone,  of  which  the  pic- 
turesque peak  of  Monte  Volterajo,  near 
Rio  Superiore,  forms  a  part;  between 
Porto  Ferrajo  and  Le  Grotte,  extending 
to  Capo  Stella;  and  from  the  Bagni  di 
Marciana  to  the  Marina  del  Campo. 
About  a  mile  E.  of  the  Marina  di  Mar- 
ciana may  be  seen  4  fine  granite  veins 
traversing  the  serpentine. 

Large  quantities  of  the  tunny  fish 

are  caught  ofF  the  coast  of  Elba,  the 

two  greatest    Tonnaras  being  in    the 

Gulf  of  Porto  Ferrajo,  and  in  that  of 

J^roccbio,  where  the  Gshery  continues 

^onj  April  to  November, 


Besides  the  towns  already  mentioned, 
the  principal  villages  are  Capoliveri. 
on  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the 
hills  that  form  the  S.E.  promontory  of 
the  island,  endmg  at  Capo  Calamita. 
The  inhab.  of  Capoliveri  form  a  distinct 
race,  as  it  were,  tabooed  and  avoided 
by  their  neighbours,  not  mixing  with 
the  other  inhab.  of  the  island  by 
intermarriage,  and  having  some  pecu- 
liar usages.  In  the  mountainous  or 
W.  portion  of  Elba  are  the  villages  of 
San  Pietro  in  Campo,  San  Ilario,  Mar- 
ciana, Poggio,  and  l^a  Pilla.  Below 
S.  Pietro,  on  the  coast,  at  a  point  called 
IlSecchettOf  are  several  granite  columns 
lying  under  water,  from  the  quarries 
worked  in  ancient  times  hereabouts. 

Pianosa,  the  ancient  Planasia,  names 
derived  from  its  low  position,  the 
highest  point,  Gianfilippo,  being  only 
112  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  form  of 
the  island  is  nearly  that  of  a  shoulder 
of  mutton ;  its  little  port,  marina,  or 
Cala  S.  Giovanni,  on  the  eastern  side, 
is  30  m.  from  Porto  Ferrajo,  15  from 
the  marina  of  Campo,  in  Elba,  and 
Monte  Cristo,  and  39  from  the  port  of 
Giglio.  Pianosa  is  entirely  formed  of 
the  same  tertiary  and  quaternary  rocks 
as  those  of  the  adjacent  continent,  con- 
chyliferous  marls,  marine  travertines, 
and  Panchina ;  the  same  modern  ma- 
rine deposit  we  have  seen  at  Leghorn. 
The  principal  interest  of  Pianosa  is 
its  having  been  the  place  of  exile 
of  Agrippa  Postumus,  the  son  of 
Marcus  Agrippa,  who  was  banished 
here  by  his  grandfather  Augustus,  at 
the  instigation  of  Livia,  to  pave  the 
way  to  the  succession  of  her  son  Tibe- 
rius, by  whose  orders  he  was  murdered 
in  it.  In  later  times  it  belonged  to 
Marcus  Piso,  whom  Varro  mentions  as 
keeping  flocks  of  peacocks  in  a  wild 
state  on  it.  N.  of  the  principal  landing- 
place,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  are 
some  Roman  ruins  of  baths,  which  are 
still  designated  as  the  Bagru)  di  Agrippa. 
The  surface  of  Pianosa  is  cultivated  in 
some  parts,  and  was  to  a  much  greater 
extent  before  the  invasion  of  the  vine 
disease,  the  island  producing  as  much 
as  2000  barrels  of  wine ;  since  that 
calamity  it  has  become  comparatively 
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deserted ;  it  is  now  held  by  the  royal 
domain,  and  has  recently  been  con- 
verted into  a  place  of  banishment  for 
criminals,  many  of  that  dangerous 
Neapolitan  association  of  Camoristi 
being  sent  there.  A  part  of  the  island 
is  overrun  with  wild  olive-trees,  on 
which  the  cultivated  variety  has  been 
grafted  with  great-  success,  and  may 
restore  to  Piauosa  its  former  agri- 
cultural prosperity. 

GiGLio,  the  ancient  Igilivm^  after 
Elba  the  most  important  of  the  Tuscan 
islands.  It  is  mentioned  by  J.  Caesar 
as  haying  furnished  vessels  to  Domitius 
(Enobarbus  when  he  sailed  for  Massilia, 
and  by  Rutilius  Numatianus,  in  his 
Itinerary, — 

Eminns  Igilii  silvoia  cacumina  miror. 
Subsequently  it  was  peopled  by  refugees 
from  Rome,  who  fled  from  the  perse- 
cutions of  Alaric,  which  is  alluded  to 
by  the  same  poet, — 

Haec  mnltos  laoera  susceplt  ab  Urbe  fugatos. 
It  now  contains  an  industrious  agri- 
cultural and  Ashing  Pop.  of  1970  souls. 
The  principal  town,  Giglio,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1373  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  reached 
by  a  winding  road  or  bridle-path  of 
about  2  m.  from  its  little  Marina  or 
port. 

The  principal  mass  of  the  island  is  a 
grey  granite,  with  dykes  of  serpentine, 
the  only  exception  being  at  the  Capo 
Franco,  on  the  Bay  of  Campese,  where 
it  consists  of  the  secondary  sandstone 
called  Verrucano,  accompanied  with 
limestone  and  gypsum.  In  ancient 
times  granite  was  quarried  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  the  Romans,  and 
some  of  the  fine  columns  in  the  Forum 
of  Trajan,  and  Temple  of  Venus  and 
Rome,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  from  it.  The  quarries  thus 
worked  are  at  the  Punta  del  Castellan, 
not  far  S.  from  the  little  landing- 
place  of  Giglio.  A  French  company 
has  announced  the  undertaking  of 
extensive  works  on  the  rich  deposits 
of  specular  iron-ore,  recently  discovered 
in  this  island. 

Monte  CBi8To,the  O^^Zosa  of  Pliny, 
an   almost  inaccessible  granitic  cone, 
Cent.  /It,— 1864, 


with  one  smalKlanding-place  on  the 
western  side,  at  the  opening  of  a  deep 
ravine,  over  which  rises  the  ruin  of  a 
convent,  formerly  tenanted  by  Camal- 
dolese  monks.  The  highest  point  of 
the  island,  the  Monte  Capana,  attains 
an  elevation  of  2350  ft.  Monte  Cristo 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  inhabited 
until  1864,  the  number  of  persons  liv- 
ing on  it  having  seldom  amounted  to 
5,  when  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Watson 
Taylor,  rented  it  from  the  Tuscan 
government,  with  a  view  to  cultivate 
its  only  valley,  and  drew  round  him 
upwards  of  100  inhabitants:  Having 
got  into  difficulties  with  the  autho- 
rities, he  was  obliged  to  abandon  it  in 
18.^9,  since  which  only  a  small  military 
post  has  been  kept  up  at  its  marina.  In 
the  ravine  N.  of  the  Cala  Maestra,  the 
only  landing-place,  and  in  the  way  up  to 
the  ruins  of  the  convent,  is  an  abundant 
spring,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hill 
some  fine  ilexes.  The  convent,  long 
since  abandoned,  was  founded  in  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century,  by  the  de- 
scendants of  some  Christians  who  fled 
from  Sicily,  headed  by  their  bishop, 
St.  Mamillanus,  to  avoid  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Vandals.  Monte  Cristo 
has  acquired  a  certain  celebrity  of 
late  years  as  the  place  where  Victor 
Hugo  has  laid  the  scene  of  his  cele- 
brated novel  of  that  name.  The  great 
mass  of  Monte  Cristo  consists  of  a 
white  and  rose-coloured  granite.  At 
the  S.  extremity  are  masses  of  slate- 
rock,  possibly  a  metamorphic  macigno, 
in  which  there  are  caverns.  Traces  of 
iron  and  copper  ore  have  been  disco- 
vered here,  on  which  a  French  company 
have  established  mining  operations. 
The  same  altered  rock  occurs  on  the 
hill  above  the  Cala  dell'  Aquila,  and  at 
La  Punta  Nera.  In  other  parts  of  the 
island,  as  at  the  Punta  del  Diavolo, 
the  granitic  rock  is  traversed  by  veins 
of  porphyry. 

8  and  10  m.  W.  of  Monte  Cristo  are 
the  two  dangerous  African  rocks  or 
shoals,  the  largest,  to  the  S.,  rising 
only  6  ft.  above  the  sea. 

GiANUTRi,  the  ancient  Dianium  and 
Artemisia^  6  iEk.itwia.>i>[v<iTLft».T«65v.v*^ 
of   Cape    Kt^eikX«>xo,   «;\iJC\\^Vj    \sssxw.- 
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habited,  arising  from  the  total  absence 
of  fresh  water  on  it.  It  is  composed 
of  a  cavemoas  and  compact  limestone, 
in  which  there  are  numerous  grottos. 
On  its  eastern  side  is  a  deep  semi- 
circular bay,  which  affords  good  anchor- 
age and  protection  from  westerly  gales. 
The  point  of  the  continent  from  which 
it  can  be  most  easily  visited  will  be 
Port'  Ercole;  but  in  doing  so,  the 
tourist,  as  at  Monte  Cristo,  will  do  well 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  health-officer, 
to  prevent  in  returning  any  difficulty 
from  the  quarantine  authorities.  This 
island  appears  to  have  been  inhabited 
in  ancient  times,  as  it  has  some  Roman 
walls ;  and  granite  coltmins  from  the 
neighbouring  island  of   G%lio  have 


been  found  in  it.  Gianutri,  the  highest 
point  of  which,  above  the  Punta  degli 
Spalmatm,  is  295  ft.  above  the  sea,  is 
11m.  from  Giglio,  and  12^  from  Port' 
Ercole. 

The  islands  of  Monte  Cerboli  and 
Palmajola  are  in  the  Piombino  Chan- 
nel ;  on  the  summit  of  the  latter  is 
a  lighthouse,  with  an  excellent  re- 
volving light,  of  great  use  in  guiding 
the  steamers  between  Leghorn  and 
the  southern  ports,  which  generally 
make  this  part  of  the  voyage  in  the 
night  time.  The  Formiche  di  Grosseto 
are  mere  rocks,  composed  of  the  same 
secondary  limestone  as  the  adjacent 
promontory  of  Monte  Argentaro. 
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SECTION  IX. 

THE  CENTRO-ITALIAN  PROVINCES  (URBINO  AND  PESARO, 
UMBRIA,  THE  MARCHES,  AND  A  PART  OF  THE  PATRIMONY 
OF  ST.  PETER'S,  &c.). 


PRELIMINARY  INFORMATION. 

1.  General  Topography. — 2.  Agriculture. — 3.  Commerce  and  Manufacturer. — 
4.  Characteristics  of  the  Country. — 5.  Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. — 
6.  Posting. — 7.  Railways. — 8.  Vetturini. — 9.  Inns. — 10.  Books  and  Maps. 
— 11.  Early  Aboriginal  Architecture.— 12.  Etruscans,  and  their  Monu- 
ments.— 13.  The  Romans.—  !^.  Christian  Arts,  Architecture,  and  ScuLptwre, 
— 15.  Schools  of  Painting  in  Central  Italy. 


Routes. 

To  facilitate  reference,  the  names  are  printed  in  italics  in  those  Routes  under  which  they 
are  fully  described. 


noUTK  PAOK 

87.  Rimini  to  Ancona^  by  Pesaro, 

Fano,  aud  Sinigaglia         .  259 

88.  Ancona  to  Foligno,  bjr  Loreto, 

Macerata,    Tolentino,   and 
the  Pass  of  Coljiorito        .  270 
88a.  Ancona  to  Foligno,  by  Jesi, 
Fuhriauo,    and    Foasato — 
Rail 280 

89.  Fano  to  Foligno,  by  the  Strada 

del  FurlOf  Cagli,  and  No- 
cera         ....  283 

90.  Fano  to  Urbino,  by  Fosaom- 

brone       ....  287 

91.  Urbino  to  Citta  di  Castello, 

by  San  Giustino       .         .  293 

92.  San   Giustino  to  Borgo   San 

Sepolcro  and  Arezzo  .   299 

93.  Cittk  di  Castello  to  Gubbio, 

by  Fratta 302 

94.  Cittk  di  Castello  to  Perugia    .  305 
9  5 .  Perugiato  Rome,  by  Todi,  Temi, 

Narni,  Pontefelice,  and  the 
Tiber 306 

9r,.  Perugia    to   Panicale,    Cittk 

della  Pieve,  and  Chiusi      .  307 

97.  Rome  to  Florence,  by  Viterbo, 


98. 


99. 


Montefiascone,        Orvieto, 
Cilta  della  Piet^e,  Chiusi, 
the   Val  di   Chiana,    and 
Siena       ....  .308 
Terni  to  Rome,  by  JRieti  and 

the  Via  Salaria  .         .321 

Ancona  to  Spoleto,  by  Fertno, 
Ascoli,  and  Norcia  .  324 

100.  Civita  Vecchia  to  Rome,  by 

Rail         .         .         .         .326 

105.  Florence  to  Rome,  by  Siena 
(excursion  to  San  Gimi- 
gnano),  Radicofani,  Acqua- 
pendente,  BolsenOf  and  Vi- 
terbo      ....   331 

107.  Florence  to  Rome,  by  the  Val 

d*Arno  di  Sopra,  Arezzo, 
Cortona,  Perugia,  Assisi, 
Spello,  Foligno,  Civita 
Castellana,  and  Baccano  .  366 
107a.  Foligno  to  Rome,  by 
Spoleto,  Temi,  Narni, 
Orte,  Correse,  8cc. — Rail   .  416 

108.  Civita  Oastellana  to  Rome, 

by  the  Via  Flaminia  and 
Rignano,  Excursion  to  So' 
racte       »         •         .         %  ^*"'' 
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I,  GcanESAL  Torjczj&rHT. 

TIm;  t^»Tnt«:frj  eoatpfifed  is  this  fcctk»,  nder  die  g*Knl  dcsrcsdoci  cf 
CKjmto-lTAtJAy  Pncmitttis.  satil  rcccsdj  fimuc^  cce  of  tae  feireK  portiocs 
<^  tbe  Pafol  poiMS*kttC,  M  the  Legations  of  CTKfccia.  Urtcao.  and  Pie^aro,  an*! 
<Hrtluf  Marebtt,  eofitsBUi  a  jMOpolation  of  l,:3S^/jiXf  KKds^  la  ecwseqaeiice  of 
tiie  pfAttUad  erests  of  1659  tlMse  Pontifical  proTiaces  wcve  aiwgft  tbe  first  to 
d^^laidb  thetmtiwtf  from  the  ttmyevjl  forefcsgatj  of  the  Holj  See,  aad  to 
aiMMrx  theumtlre*  to  tlie  kutgdom  of  United  Italj.  Tlifj  haxe  ance  shown 
themiktlr*^  zmfmpBt  the  moct  patriotic  and  cfiligjttfiird  of  their  regenerated 
CTHiiitry,  arid  prored,  from  their  growing  prosperitT  noder  the  new  order  of 
things  hoir  wortfaj  thej  are  of  free  institntions,  a^cr  the  three  ee&tnries  of 
t!eehekhukttf:2tl  oppreteioo  which  thej  had  endured. 

It  wocitd  be  oot  of  place  in  a  work  of  this  kind  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the 
m^de  io  «  hich  tbe  potKSsioos  of  the  Holj  See  in  this  part  of  Ital j  Lad  been 
ae^ioired ;  tbe  maia  faett  art  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  chief  towns  of  the 
fereral  prarineet^  which  almost  all,  on  the  fiill  of  the  feodal  system,  had  become 
iudepewUni  republics,  more  or  less  tjrannised  bj  certain  leading  fimilies,  who 
fell  before  tbe  all-graspixig  amlntion  of  the  sorerogns  who  fiUed  the  chair  of 
St,  Peter  in  tbe  16th  and  17th  centuries.  It  was  thus  that  Rimini,  then  the 
capital  of  tbe  northern  portion  of  the  maritime  Pentapolis,  was  ruled  by  the 
Malatestas ;  Uriiino,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Umbria,  by  the  &milies  of  Mon- 
iefeXtro  and  Delia  Korere ;  Aseoli  by  the  Uffrednccis ;  Perogia  by  the  Baglionis ; 
to  fall  afterwards  a  prey  to  the  Popes  daring  the  all  gracing  rei^as  of  Julios  11., 
Pattl  IH,,  &e, 

Tbe  Centro-Italiaii  territory  embraced  in  this  section  now  consists  of  the 
5  provibce*  of 

Aneona,  with  a  population  of        2M349 

Awoli         196,030 

Macerata 229,626 

Pesaro  and  Urbiao 202,568 

Umbria       313,019 

1,396,092 

—each  Vrfjvince  governed  by  a  Prefect,  and  divided  into  Circondari,  having 
IittendentK  at  their  head, 

A  consirlcrable  proportion  of  the  Centro-Italian  territory  is  moantaiDOus,  the 
chain  of  the  Apennines  traversing  it  from  N.  to  S. ;  the  remainder  consists  of 
the  vallcyi  detcending  from  that  chain  to  the  plains  which  border  tbe  Adriatic, 
or  of  the  valleys  through  which  flow  the  larger  streams  on  the  western  side,  to 
emptv  themselves  into  the  Mediterranean — the  valleys  of  the  Tiber,  the  Chiana, 
the  Faglia,  the  Nero  Vellino,  &c. 

The  g(»ological  structure  of  this  part  of  Italy  is  similar  in  a  great  measure  to 
that  of  Tuscany  and  the  Emilian  Provinces.    The  great  mass  of  the  Umbriau 
'**"'*     \  consists  of  cretaceous  and  eocenic  deposits  of  the  Nummulitic  period 
ma,  MacegDOt  &c.),  resting  upon  secondary  rocks  of  the  Liassic  and 
ehs  (AssisT,  Cesi,  Temi,  &c.) ;  the  whole  covered  to  a  certain  eleva- 
_  tbe  more  modem  tertiary  deposits  of  the  Pliocenic  period,  which 
)  Wily  reffion  bordering  on  the  Adriatic  and  the  vaUey  of  the  Tiber. 
— Mch  tne  volcanic  districts  of  Montamiata  and  the  Roman  Campagna, 
\  fd  igneous  rocks  are  met  with.    From  the  geological  nature  of  the 
JWfV'if-JittJe-isineral  wealth  indeed,  except  some  traces  of  iron-ore  in 
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the  limestone  district  about  Terni,  and  deposits  of  sulphur  in  the  Meiocene  beds 
behind  Rimini ;  there  are  no  mineral  products  of  any  value  in  the  Centro- 
Italian  Proyinces. 

2.— Agriculture. 

The  great  riches  of  the  country  consist  in  its  agricultural  produce,  which 
is  nearly  the  same  as  in  Tuscany  and  in  the  Romagna, — grain,  wine,  silk,  and 
oil.  The  Marches  of  Ancona  and  Macerata  produce  large  quantities  of  wheat, 
maize,  and  silk,  as  do  the  districts  situated  along  the  Adriatic ;  the  valley  of 
the  Tiber  is  also  a  very  productive  region  for  com  and  vines,  whilst  the  more 
elevated  regions  are  tenanted  by  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle,  which  during  the 
winter  season  descend  to.  the  plains.  Some  of  the  finest  cattle  in  Italy  are 
reared  in  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  and  in  those  that  open  into  it^  of  the 
Clitumnus,  the  Nera  Topino,  &c. 

The  Mezzieria  system,  so  general  in  Tuscany,  is  universal  in  the  Centro- 
Italian  Provinces.  Notwithstanding  the  long  connexion  with  Rome,  the  system 
about  the  capital,  of  Mercanti  di  Campagna,  lessees  of  large  tenures,  has  not 
extended  to  here.  The  Centro-Italian  Provinces,  excepting  that  of  Macerata, 
barely  produce  enough  for  their  own  consumption  except  silk :  there  is  con- 
sequently little  agricultural  produce  exported  beyond  the  limiting  provinces  of 
Tuscany  and  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter's.  Some  of  the  most  highly  prized 
silk  in  Italy  is  produced  about  Fossombrone  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Aletauro. 

3.  Commerce  and  Manufactures. 

There  are  few  countries  in  Europe  which  enjoy  more  natural  advantages  of 
soil  and  climate  than  the  Centro-Italian  States,  and  yet  their  great  resources 
are  very  imperfectly  brought  into  play.  The  vast  forests  which  cover  the 
uncultivated  tracts  for  miles  together  are  almost  entirely  neglected ;  the  ex- 
cellent wines  which  are  produced,  almost  without  eflTort,  are  little  known 
beyond  the  frontier.  The  provincial  population  are  rather  agricultural  than 
manufacturing,  and  articles  of  natural  produce  are  exported  to  a  limited 
extent.  The  manufactures,  on  the  other  hand,  though  making  creditable 
progress,  are  chiefly  for  home  consumption,  and  are  insufficient  for  the 
demands  of  the  population,  who  derive  their  main  supplies  from  foreign 
countries.  The  principal  agricultural  exports  are  the  following: — oil  from 
the  southern  provinces ;  wool  from  Rieti,  Cittk  di  Castello,  Spoleto,  Matelica, 
Came  lino,  and  the  mountain  districts  generally  ;  oxen  from  Perugia,  Foligno, 
to  Rome  and  Tuscany ;  rags  to  a  large  amount  from  all  the  large  towns.  In 
the  districts  of  Pesaro  and  Rimini,  sulphur-mines  are  worked  to  some  extent. 
Salt-works  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Ostia,  and  on  the  sea-coast  below  Cometo. 

Manufacturing  industry  is  more  generally  diffused :  woollen  cloths  of  a 
very  coarse  description  are  produced  at  Spoleto,  Foligno,  Temi,  Matelica, 
Perugia,  Gubbio,  Fossombrone,  S.  Angelo  in  Vado,  Nami.  Silks,  damasks,  and 
velvets  are  manufactured  at  Perugia,  Camerino,  and  Fossombrone,  where  the 
late  Duke  de  Leuchtenberg  gave  to  the  works  the  impulse  of  the  steam-engine. 
Ribbons  are  manufactured  at  Fano  and  Pesaro.  The  carpets  of  Pergola  were 
once  exported  in  quantities  to  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  where  they 
had  a  ready  sale  as  a  good  imitation  of  the  English  patterns.  Wax-candles, 
principally  used  in  the  churches,  are  made  in  large  quantities  at  Perugia,  and 
principally  Foligno.  Ropes  and  cordage,  produced  along  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  are  of  superior  quality,  and  are  exported  to  the  Ionian  Islands  and 
to  Greece.  The  paper  manufactories  of  Fabriano,  established  as  early  as  1 564, 
still  keep  up  their  reputation:  the  quantity  of  "^'^t  Cki^\^«t'i^x\.Vva.\^^a&«'^ 
factured  annually  in  the  Papal  States  ia  3,ft00,OWi  \\i^.,  oi  Vkv^  'Cafe  5j 
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part  is  derived  from  Fabriano.  The  latter  paper  surpasses  in  its  quality  that 
of  the  great  Neapolitan  establishment  on  the  Fibreno,  especially  that  for 
copperplate-printing,  which,  in  some  respects,  is  even  preferred  to  that  of 
England  and  France. 

The  principal  seaport  is  Ancona,  now  becoming  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
maritime  stations  in  Italy  ;  the  improvement  is  represented  as  extraordinary 
since  its  annexation  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  other  harbours  on  tlie 
Adriatic — Rimini,  Pesaro,  Fano,  and  SinigalUa — have  onl;^  a  limited  coasting 
trade,  from  their  small  depth  of  water,  and  their  exposed  situation. 

4.  Characteristics  of  the  Country, 

It  is  impossible  to  travel  over  Italy  without  observing  the  striking  differo^ce 
between  its  provinces  north  and  south  of  the  Apennines.  The  traveller  will 
discover,  on  crossing  the  frontier  of  the  Papal  States,  that  he  has  entered  on  a 
country  very  different  from  that  which  he  has  left.  That  portion  of  Italy 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  section  includes  within  its  limits  a  fit^ld 
of  study  and  observation  almost  inexhaustible.  Though  described  for  cen- 
turies by  all  classes  of  writers,  there  is  still  no  part  of  Europe  which  the  tra- 
veller will  find  so  ricbly  stored  with  intellectual  treasure.  From  the  North 
it  differs  mainly  in  this, — that  it  is  pre-eminently  the  Italy  of  classical  tim^s. 
It  carries  the  mind  back  through  the  history  of  twenty-nve  centuries  to  the 
events  which  laid  the  foundation  of  Roman  greatness.  It  presents  us  with 
the  monuments  of  nations  which  either  ceased  to  exist  before  the  origin  of 
Rome,  or  gradually  sunk  under  her  power.  Every  province  is  full  of  associa- 
tions ;  every  step  we  take  is  on  ground  hallowed  by  the  genius  of  the  poets, 
the  historians,  and  the  philosophers  of  Rome.  These,  however,  are  not  the 
only  objects  which  command  attention.  In  the  darkness  which  succeeded  the 
fall  of  Rome.  Italy  was  the  first  country  which  burst  the  trammels  in  which 
•  the  world  had  so  long  been  bound.  Political  freedom  first  arose  amidst  the 
contests  of  the  popes  with  the  German  emperors  ^  and  in  the  free  States  and 
towns  of  Central  Italy  the  human  mind  was  developed  to  an  extent  which 
Rome,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  power,  had  never  equalled.  The  light  of 
modern  civilization  was  first  kindled  on  the  soil  which  had  witnessed  the  ris-e 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  Europe  is  indebted  to  the  Italy  of  the 
middle  ages  for  its  first  lessons  not  only  in  political  wisdom,  but  in  law, 
in  literature,  and  in  the  arts.  The  history  of  the  Italian  republics  is  not  a 
mere  record  of  party  or  of  the  struggles  of  petty  tyrants  and  rival  factions ; 
it  is  the  record  of  an  era  in  which  modern  civilization  received  its  earliest 
impulses.  Amidst  the  extraordinary  energy  of  their  citizens,  conquest  w  as 
not  the  exclusive  object,  as  in  the  dark  ages  which  had  preceded  them. 
Before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  universities  of  the  free  cities  had 
opened  a  new  path  for  literature  and  science,  and  sent  forth  their  philosophers 
and  jurists  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  their  advancement.  'J'he  constitutional 
liberties  of  Europe  derived  useful  lessons  from  the  municipal  institutions  of 
Italy,  and  the  courts  of  the  Italian  princes  afforded  asylums  to  that  genius 
which  has  survived  the  liberties  in  the  midst  of  which  it  was  developed.  1  he 
mediaeval  history  of  Central  Italy  has  hitherto  been  less  regarded  by  the 
traveller,  although  in  many  respects  it  is  not  less  interesting,  than  the  history 
of  what  we  call  Classical  times.  The  intimate  connection  of  her  early  insti- 
ions  with  those  of  England,  and  the  part  which  many  of  our  countrymen 
|«d  in  the  drama  of  Italian  history  during  the  middle  ages,  associate  us 
I  immediately  with  this  period  than  with  any  other  in  her  annals.  "VVe 
icognise,  in  the  enerey  of  the  Italian  character  during  the  middle  ages, 
Dtfpe  of  that  prodigious  activity  which  our  own  country  has  acquired 
be  inAuenoe  of  the  lessons  which  Italy  taught  us,  ^md  m.\3At  e^er  regard 
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-with  admiration  and  respect  a  people  who  have  done  so  much  in  the  great 
cause  of  human  amelioration,  and  admit  that  the  period  in  which  Italy  led  the 
way  in  the  march  of  European  improvement  and  civilization  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

The  physical  characters  of  Central  Italy  are  not  less  interesting  than  her 
historical  associations.  To  apply  our  remarks  more  particularly  to  the 
Centro-Italiau  Provinces,  we  may  say  that  their  resources  have  hitherto  been 
very  imperfectly  appreciated.  Few  countries  in  Europe  have  been  less  un- 
derstood. The  traveller  who  hurries  from  Florence  to  Uome,  neither  stopping 
to  explore  the  objects  which  present  themselves  on  the  road,  nor  turning  aside 
into  less  beaten  tracts,  will  form  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  treasures  of  art 
abundantly  placed  within  his  reach.  He  can  have  had  no  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  true  character  of  the  people,  or  of  knowing  the  charms  of 
the  provincial  cities.  In  regard  to  art,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  it 
can  be  only  studied  in  the  galleries  of  the  great  capitals.  The  filiations  of  the 
different  schools,  the  links  of  the  chain  which  connect  together  the  leading 
epochs,  not  merely  in  painting,  but  in  architecture  and  sculpture,  are  to  be 
traced,  not  in  the  museums  and  palaces  of  Florence  and  Rome,  but  in  the 
smaller  cities,  where  every  branch  of  art,  under  the  patronage  of  the  local  sove- 
reigns, republics,  and  even  municipalities,  has  left  some  of  its  important  works. 

The  scenery  of  Central  Italy  is  another  charm  which  will  appeal  probably 
to  a  larger  class.  Whatever  may  be  the  l)eauties  of  particular  districts  tra- 
versed by  the  high  road,  the  finest  characters  of  Italian  scenery  must  be 
sought,  like  the  people,  beyond  the  beaten  track.  The  fertility  of  the  march 
of  Ancona,  the  beautiful  country  intersected  by  the  Velino,  the  Metauro,  the 
Nero,  and  the  Upper  Tiber,  have  each  an  interest  of  a  different  character. 
Nothing  can  be  grander  than  the  forms  of  the  Sabine  and  Umbrian  mountains, 
or  more  picturesque  than  the  valleys  which  descend  from  them.  Nature 
there  appears  in  a  richness  of  colouring  to  which  the  eye  has  not  been  before 
accustomed  In  the  southern  provinces  the  purity  of  atmosphere  is  combined 
with  an  harmonious  repose  of  nature,  the  costumes  of  the  people  are  in  the 
highest  degree  picturesque,  and  the  buildings  have  the  rare  merit  of  being 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  scenery  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 


6.  Monet,  Weights,  and  Measures, 

are  now,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  on  the  decimal  sys- 
tem ;  but  as  the  ancient  currency  and  measures  are  still  used  in  some  remote 
districts,  and  frequently  referred  to  in  keeping  accounts,  the  following  are  the 
most  important : — 

Francs  or 
English.  Italian  lire. 

Gold  Coins  : —  s.    d.  frs.    c. 

Doppia  Nuova  or  Gregorino  of  32  paoli  =   13    8*     =     17    27 

Zecchino 20     „     =     9     4j     =     11     80 

Scudo        10     „     =     4    .Sf     =       5     37 

Silver  :— 

Scudo        10     „     =     4     3J     =       5     37 

Mezzo  Scudo .5     „     =     2     If     =       2     69 

Paptto 2     „     =     0     lOi  =       17 

Paolo       1     „     =     0    S^Jj    =       0    54 

Grosso }     »,     =     0     2^     =       0    27 

Copper  : — 

Bajocco  of  5  quattrini      =      a  fraction  aboTe  \d.'    -=:.      ^      ^ 
Quattrino  of  2  denari =     ^<^        =.      ^      V 
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Weights  and  Jfecuures, 

Th^t^  <tMi  wmdr  be  said  to  be  any  general  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
i<(A«iK  ii3)  9^  P^ial  Slates  now  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  each  locality 
Wxiiv^  iils  mnieolar  units  of  each,  which  it  has  preserved  from  time  im- 
wi^moraL  The  fi>llowing  is  a  table  of  the  weights  and  measores  which 
'W^f^  More  goierally  in  use,  as  they  still  are,  in  Rome  itself. 

Weights. 

Ordinary  Roman  pound avoirdnpois  oz.  13 

Pound  used  in  weighing  ^old  and  silver,  of  12  )  . 

ounces,  or  288  deuan /    grains  troy  3187 

Ounce „  432}- 

Menaro ,,  18 


Measures  of  Capcunty. 

Barile,  of  32  bocali,  wine  measure   .     .     .     .  English  gallons        12^ 

Bocale „         quarts           1^ 

Barile  for  oil „         gallons        12^ 

Kubbio  for  grain Imperial  bushels         ^ 

Measures  of  Length, 

Roman  foot English  inches    .    U^^ 

..      palm „                 .8^ 

„      braccio  of  4  palms     ......  „                 ,     33^ 

,»            „      used  in  measuring  silk  goods   •  „                 •27 

„      cannaof8palms          „                 .78^ 

Ancient  Measures  of  Length. 

Roman  foot English  inches  .         11^%^ 

PassusofSfeet „       feet     .          4-^ 

Roman  mile,  1481}  metres „        yards  .     1600^ 

Measures  of  Distance. 

Roman  mile English  yards  .    .1628 

»      P<>** „       miles   .          1-^ 

Land  Measure. 

K^^^io Imperial  acres  .          fj, 


6. — Posting. 


are  few  roads  comprised  in  this  section  on  which  there  are  now  post- 
:  jbdeed,  the  only  one  is  that  from  Macerata  to  the  Papal  frontier  at 
tf,  on  which  thQ  old  regulations  are.  lempoTmly  mumtAiu^d  •,  a&  soon 
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as  the  railway  fW>m  Ancona  to  Rome  has  been  completed  at  the  end  of  this 
year,. even  here  posting  will  cease. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  in  force  as  to  carriages.  Three  classes  are 
recognised,  and  the  following  rules  adopted  in  regard  to  each : — 

1.  For  cabriolets  or  covered  carriages  with  one  seat,  whatever  their  number 
of  wheels,  carrying  a  small  trunk  and  travelling  bag  (or  a  small  imperial  only), 
two  horses  if  travellers  be  not  more  than  three  ;  three  horses  if  there  are 
four  passengers,  with  power  to  charge  for  four  horses,  which  the  travellers 
may  have  attached  to  the  carriage  on  paying  for  a  second  postilion. 

2.  For  covered  carriages,  with  two  seats  and  leather  curtains  by  the  side, 
like  the  common  vetturino,  and  for  regular  caleches  having  only  one  seat,  both 
descriptions  carrying  a  trunk,  a  travelling  bag,  and  a  small  portmanteau,  three 
horses  if  there  be  two  or  three  persons  ;  if  four  persons,  then  a  fourth  horse 
is  charged,  which  the  travellers  may  have,  as  before,  on  paying  a  second  pos- 
tilion. If  these  carriages  contain  five  or  six  persons,  they  are  considered  car- 
riages of  the  third  class. 

3.  For  berlines  and  carriages  of  four  seats,  with  an  imperial,  a  trunk,  tra- 
velling bag,  &c.,  four  horses  if  carrying  two  or  three  persons;  if  four,  then  a 
fifth  horse  is  charged ;  if  five  or  six  persons,  six  horses ;  if  seven,  the  number 
of  horses  is  the  same,  but  seven  are  charged. 

The  following  is  the  Tariff  for  Ordinary  Posts:— 

Each  horse 5  pauls  per  post. 

Postilion,  each 3j  ditto  ditto 

Stable-boy,  for  every  pair     ....  J  ditto  ditto 

Saddleborse,  or  courier         ....  4  ditto  ditto 

Two-wheel  carriage,  furnished  by  postmaster  3  ditto  ditto 

A  carriage  with  four  places  inside,  and  four)  g  ,...  -.... 
wheels,  also  furnished  by  postmaster    .     j 

The  postilion's  buonamano,  although  fixed -by  the  preceding  tariff  at  3^ 
pauls,  is  generally  5^  or  6  pauls,  or  more,  according  to  good  conduct.  A 
separate  postilion  is  required  for  each  pair  of  horses.  The  following  will 
therefore  be  the  expense  of  posting,  giving  each  postilion  5^  pauls  per  post : — 

Post.  2  horses.  3  horses.  4  horses  and  2  postilions. 

1  ...  16  pauls  ...  21  pauls  .    .    .      32  pauls. 

H  .     .     .  20     „  ...  26-2     „  ...      40     „ 

li  .     .     .  24     „  ...  21-4     „  ...       48     „ 

l|  .     .     .  28     „  ...  36-6     „  ...       66     „ 

The  length  of  the  Roman  post  is  8  miles,  equal  to  7  J  English  miles  nearly. 
The  length  of  the  modem  Roman  mile  is  1628  English  yards,  a  little  more  than 
nine- tenths  of  an  English  mile.  The  length  of  the  Tuscan  mile  is  1808,  and 
of  the  Neapolitan  2435  yards.  The  Italian  or  geographical  mile,  of  60  to  the 
degree,  is  2025*4  English  yards. 


7. — Railways. 

Most  of  the  high  roads  will  ere  long  have  been  replaced  by  railways.  The 
following  are  those  in  activity  or  projected.  1.  From  Florence  to  Orvieto, 
passing  by  Siena  and  Chiusi,  to  be  continued  to  Orte,  and  from  there  by  the 
Bologna  and  Ancona  line  to  Rome.  2.  From  Florence  to  Arezzo,  completed  as 
far  as  Monte  Varchi,  to  be  extended  to  Arezzo,  Perugia,  and  FoU^hq^  ys^-^J^ 
1864,  where  it  will  join  the  line  from  Ancoiia  \.o  'Ram^.  'YV^  ^x'^^srsv  ^» 
this  line  from  Arezzo  to  the  plain  of  the  Tiber  Vv\\T\m  ^;««S\^\o  ^^  ^•zw^xvmj 
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road,  below  Castel  Fiorentino  and  Cortona,  along  the  N.  shore  of  the  lake  of 
Thrasymene  to  la  Torricella,  and  from  there  to  Pemgia,  and  by  the  Madonna 
degli  Angeli  and  Spello  to  Foligno.  3.  From  Rimini  to  Ancona,  parallel  to 
the  coast-line,  is  now  completed,  and  from  Ancona  to  Pescara  and  Foggia ;  from 
this  main  line  will  branch  off  at  Case  Bmcciate,  the  line  from  Ancona  to  Rome 
ascending  the  valley  of  the  Esino,  traversing  the  Apennines  at  Fossato,  des- 
cending the  vallev  of  the  Topino  to  Foligno,  thence  to  Spoleto,  Temi,  Nami, 
and  Orte,  from  there  to  follow  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  to  Rome  ;  the  lines  are 
actively  progressing  towards  completion,  and  will  be  opened  early  in  1865  in 
all  their  extent, — the  portion  from  Monte  Rotondo  to  the  capital  of  Italy,  about 
20  m.,  being  already  in  working  order. 


8. — Vetturini. 

Until  the  above  lines  of  rly.  are  completed  families  who  do  not  travel 
in  their  own  carriages  must  in  a  great  measure  be  dependent  on  the 
vetturini:  indeed  there  are  many  parts  where  it  is  the  only  available  mode 
of  communication.  •  A  duplicate  agi-eement  should  be  drawn  up  before 
starting,  and  attested  by  some  person  in  authority;  forms  of  such  docu- 
ments, with  directions  for  filling  them  up,  will  be  found  in  Murray's 
'  Handbook  of  Travel  Talk.'  Before  signing  the  agreement,  when  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  carriage  is  required,  it  will  be  necessary  to  see  both  carriage 
and  horses  in  order  to  ascertain  that  they  are  what  they  are  represented  to  be, 
and  take  such  note  of  them  as  to  be  able  to  declare  that  any  others  which  may 
be  substituted  at  the  moment  of  starting  are  not  those  agreed  for :  it  is  also 
desirable  to  specify  in  the  agreement  that  the  journey  is  to  be  performed 
with  the  particular  carriage  and  horses  seen  and  approved  of.  The 
vetturino  generally  undertakes  to  provide  breakfast,  dinner,  supper,  and  bed ; 
but  the  experienced  traveller  will  find  out  that  he  is  worse  off  by  this 
arrangement,  although  more  economical,  than  when  he  provides  for  him- 
self at  the  inns.  The  charge  for  one  person  varies,  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
more  than  2  scudi  a-day ;  from  Bologna  to  Rome,  a  journey  occupying  7 
or  8  days,  the  charge  for  one  person  is  from  12  to  18  scudi ;  from  Bologna  to 
Florence  3  to  4  scudi;  and  from  Florence  to  Rome  12  to  15  scudi  in  5  to  6 
days,  the  price  and  time  employed  varying  with  the  season  of  the  year. 
When  a  single  traveller  or  a  party  of  friends  engage  a  carriage  for  their 
own  use,  the  agreement  should  expressly  stipulate  that  no  other  person  is  to 
be  taken  up  on  any  pretence  ;  otherwise  occasions  will  be  found  for  forcing 
other  persons  into  it.  10  scudi  a-day  shouhl  cover  all  expenses  of  a 
private  vetturino  carriage  with  2  or  3  horses,  including  the  fee  to  the  driver 
and  chevaux  de  renfort  when  necessary.  All  tolls  should  be  made  payable 
by  the  vetturino.  (In  the  Legations  and  March  of  Ancona  a  good  'light 
carriage  may  be  hired  for  4  scudi  a-day,  imd  4  pauls  for  buoDamano — during 
stoppages  1  scudo  a  day ;  the  vetturino  paying  for  oxen  and  cltevaux  de  renfort. — 
fi.  A.  L.)  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  vetturino  transfers  his  engagements, 
in  which  case  a  traveller  may  be  exposed  to  two  or  three  changes  of 
vehicle:  this  should  also  be  distinctly  provided  against  in  the  agreement, 
as  well  as  the  particular  stages  and  halting-places  into  which  he  may 
wilsh  to  divide  the  journey.  The  buonamano  or  mancia,  i.  e.  fee  to  the  driver, 
is  usually  A  scudo  a-day  if  "  ben  servito,"  or  more  if  the  journey  be  a  short 
one :  it  is  desirable  that  this  be  not  included  in  the  contract,  but  made  condi- 


ikmal  c 


on  good  behaviour.     When  a  vetturino  is  required  to  stop  on  the  road 

3  convenience  of  travellers,  he  expects  them  to  pay  one  or  two  scudi  a 

^r  each  horse^s  expenses.    The  sum  to  be  paid  in  this  case  should 

in  the  agreement '^  one  scudo  per  horse  nigntbf  i&  enough.    In  this 
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respect  posting  has  the  advantage  of  permitting  trayellers  to  stop  when  and 
where  they  please,  and  visit  places  on  the  road,  without  this  additional  cost. 

9. — Inns. 

These  are  given  in  detail  under  the  description  of  the  different  towns :  in 
the  capitals  and  provincial  cities  they  are  generally  good  throughout  Central 
Italy ;  but  at  the  intermediate  stations  they  are  often  very  bad,  and,  like  all 
the  Italian  inns,  out  of  the  largest  towns,  they  are  often  dirty  and  infested  with 
vermin  to  an  extent  of  which  those  who  travel  only  in  wmter  can  have  no 
idea.  The  prices  vary  in  different  towns,  and  particularly  according  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  traveller  makes  his  appearance ;  the  charges  for 
those  who  travel  in  their  own  carriages  being  notoriously  higher,  frequently 
by  100  per  cent.,  than  for  those  who  travel  by  vetturino.  Those  who  wish  tea 
and  coffee  in  the  evening  in  preference  to  supper  should  carry  milk  with  them 
from  the  place  where  they  have  slept  on  the  previous  night,  as  it  is  often  not 
to  be  had  in  the  evening  at  the  inns  on  the  road.  The  tea  to  be  found  at  the 
smaller  inns  is  generally  so  bad  that  travellers  in  Italy  will  do  well  to  carry 
their  own  supply,  and,  what  is  equally  necessary,  a  small  metal  teapot.  In  regard 
to  prices,  in  the  country  and  smaller  towns  4  pauls  a  head  is  a  proper  price  for 
dinner,  3  pauis  for  a  bed,  and  2  to  2J  pauls  for  breakfast,  and  1  paul  per  night 
for  servants ;  but  the  English  in  general  are  charged  higher,  unless  their  pre- 
vious experience  enables  them  to  resist  the  overcharge;  as  a  general  rule, 
it  will  save  trouble  and  annoyance  to  fix  beforehand  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  every- 
thing. In  many  places  the  inns  at  the  post-houses  are  built  near  the  stables. 
The  second  floor  of  these  houses  is  preferable  to  the  first.  In  the  smaller  towns 
it  would  be  absurd  to  carry  English  habits  and  prejudices  so  far  as  to  expect 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  great  cities :  travellers  never  gain  anything 
by  exacting  or  requiring  more  than  the  people  can  supply  ;  and  if  they  have 
sufficient  philosophy  to  keep  their  temper,  they  will  generally  find  that  they 
are  treated  with  civility. 

10. — Books  and  Maps. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  Handbook  of  Northern  Italy  will  be  found  a  list 
of  works,  most  of  which  will  be  equally  useful  to  the  traveller  in  the  provinces 
described  in  this  section. 

On  painting,  the  most  useful  will  be,  with  the  indispensable  Vasari,  Kugler*s 
*•  Handbook,'  translated  from  the  German,  with  notes  by  8ir  Charles  Eastlake, 
and  especially  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  recently  published  work  entitled 
*  Contributions  towards  a  New  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.' 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  publications  of  the  Arundel  Society  many  of  the 
finest  works  of  the  Umbrian  schools,  with  notices  on  several  of  the  painters 
which  have  so  much  contributed  to  their  celebrity,  from  the  talented  pen  of 
Mr.  Layard. 

The  best  maps  of  Central  Italy  are  those  published  by  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, under  the  title  of  *  Carta  Topografica  dello  Stato  Pontificio  e  del  Granduc- 
ato  di  Toscana,'  on  a  scale  of  ^^ ;  Count  Litta's  Map  of  the  Southern  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Papal  Territory,  in  six  sheets,  was  the  most  correct  before  it  was 
superseded  by  the  Austrian  Survey  above  alluded  to.  The  Italian  Government 
is  engaged  in  a  new  survey  of  its  Centro-Italian  Provinces.  Some  good  plans 
of  the  larger  towns,  Pesaro,  Ancona,  Perugia,  have  been  published  by  the 
Topographical  Department  (II  Censo)  at  Rome.  The  best  survey  of  the  coast- 
line from  Kimini  to  the  Tronto  has  been  given  by  \\ife  K.M&\.T\a.\^  %»Sw5ir>SNft%^ 
forming  part  of  their  great  chart  of  tl[ie  A.^\a.\^c. 
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Tb«  (tfVfm'm^  vnnAiOk,  wfaseli  Conned  paul  of  tbe  intnidbetory  remarks  to  the 
JLuidifQtfk  uf  Omiral  it^$,  altboaeb  not  iq^rmg  ezdenr^^j  to  the  pro«  ii>ces 
ii««ltt4«d  in  the  ynmoA  ieetiou,  will  eonT^j  uMrfol  tuSofmauoti  to  tLe  tiaTeUer. 

IL  EAKi^r  Abosicisjil  Abchitkctlre. 

Xo  eirimmftanee  u»  fo  mach  ealcnlated  to  mislead  the  stranger  who  tnrds 
into  Italy^  as  the  frt^fiw^nt  mitapplteatir/o  of  the  terms  Pelaspc,  Cyclopean, 
aod  Ktnitcao.  Krery  specimen  c/f  aztcient  arefaitectore  in  Central  Italr  has 
heefi  cail'^4  f/y  one  or  other  of  these  names,  merely  hecanse  the  stjle  is  colossal 
cofwtiarM  to  the  later  works  of  Roman  coiistmcuon. 

Tlie  Pelasgic  remains,  of  which  Ce&tral  Italy  contains  so  manr  specimens, 
confirm  the  hitUtry  of  the  migrations  of  that  ancient  people.  Whether  the 
Pelasgi  were  (fny^ttzWy  frftm  'I'hrace,  or  from  a  country  still  &rther  north,  as 
some  writers  snpprise,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 'were  the  great  original 
colonisers  of  Htmihem  Knnrpe.  They  may  be  traced  from  Thessaly  to  Asia 
Minor,  thrrmgh  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  and  through  many  of  the  islands 
in  the  JRgtt&n.  We  know  tliat  they  united  with  the  Hellenes  to  form  the 
Greek  nation,  that  they  built  Argos  and  Lycosura  (b.  c.  1820%  which 
Pansanias  calls  '*  the  most  ancient,  and  the  modgl  from  which  all  other  cities 
were  built/'  According  to  history,  two  distinct  colonies  emigrated  to  Central 
Italy,  then  occupied  by  the  Umbri,  a  race  probably  of  Celtic  origin.  The 
first  came  direct  from  Lycorara,  and  settled  in  Umbria.  The  second  Pelasgic 
colony  invaded  Italy  from  Dodona,  and  brought  with  them  many  arts  unknown 
to  their  jpredecess^^^rs.  They  settled  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Velinus,  near 
Iiieti«  The  ftrst,  or  Umbrian  colony,  seems  to  have  lost  its  Greek  idiom  at  an 
early  perirxl,  if  we  may  judge  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  written  monuments, 
the  KuguUan  tables.  It  is  not  the  least  interesting  circumstance  arising  out 
of  tlte  iiistory  of  this  colony,  that  the  Latin  language,  in  its  present  form,  is 
considered  Ut  derive  liM  Greek  element  from  the  Pelasgi,  and  its  Latin  from 
th<j  Umtirians.  The  Pelasgi  were  subdued  in  their  turn  by  a  race  called 
Tyrrbeni  by  the  Greeks,  and  Etrui^ci  by  the  Romans,  about  fifty  years  before 
tlie  Trojan  war :  and  in  the  time  of  Tarqninius  Priscus  the  whole  race  seems 
to  have  disappeared  as  one  of  the  leading  nations  of  Italy. 

This  historical  sketch  is  confirmed  by  the  ruins  the  Pelasgi  have  left  behind 
them*  The  first  a>lony  does  not  appear  to  have  founded  any  cities  for  them- 
selves, but  to  have  occupied  those  already  inhabited  by  the  Umbri ;  the 
second  settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Velinus,  and  thence  spread  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  country  to  the  south  of  it.  Accordingly,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rieti,  we  find  a  large  cluster  of  ancient  towns,  many  of  which  are  still  to 
be  identified  by  the  oescriptioiis  and  distances  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
Orettk  and  Rotrian  historians.  We  find,  in  the  precise  locality  indicated  by 
Dioriysiiis,  tho  walls  of  Palatium,  from  which  Evander  and  his  Arcadian 
colonists  emigrated  to  Rome  forty^  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  We  recognise 
tlie  sites  of  other  cites  of  equal  interest,  and  in  some  instances  discover  that 
their  tmtties  have  undergone  but  little  change.  We  trace  the  Pelasgi  from 
this  spot  in  their  course  southwards,  along  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sabine 
mountains,  and  mark  their  progress  in  civilization  by  the  more  massive 
constructions  which  they  adopted.  Their  cities  were  now  generally  placed 
upon  hills,  and  fortified  by  walls  of  such  colossal  structure,  that  they  still 
astonish  us  by  their  solidity.  The  progressive  improvement  of  their  military 
mjMtectnre  becomes  more  apparent  as  we  approach  their  southern  limits, 
^pr  thff  vt»ry  fiiwit  specimens  of  Pelasgic  couslnxclioTi  m  Ewro^e  are  to 
Vko</  bi*twoen  the  Sabine  and  Volscian  c\iftmft,  at  M^itn.,  Kt^Yao, 'Sssi^xa, 
^^r  towm  in  the  valleys  of  the  Sacco  and  LiTia,d«w.ri)aft^v£i^^  HaixA- 
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The  ttyle  of  their  construction  was  in  most  instances  polygonal,  consisting 
of  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  the  angles  of  one  exactly  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  adjoining  masses.  They  were  put  together  without  cement,  and 
so  accurately  as  to  leave  very  small  interstices.  This  style  may  be  traced 
throughout  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  all  the  countries  which  history  describes 
as  colonised  by  the  Pelasgic  tribes.  The  exceptions  to  the  polygonal  style 
are  where  the  geological  nature  ot  the  country  presented  rocks,  such  as  sand- 
stones, occurring  naturally  in  parallel  strata,  which  obviously  suggested  the 
horizontal  mode  of  construction,  and  afforded  naturally  masses  more  of  a 
paralLelipi pedal  than  of  a  polygonal  shape  to  the  builder.  Another  variety 
was  produced  by  local  circumstances  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kome,  where 
tufa  is  the  prevailing  stone.  At  Tusculum,  for  example,  the  quality  of  the 
rock  pointed  out  the  horizontal  style ;  and  thus,  in  the  instances  in  which  the 
Pelasgi  were  compelled  to  adopt  tufa  as  their  material,  the  blocks  incline  to 
parallelograms.  We  may  assume  as  a  general  rule,  that,  whenever  the  materials 
which  the  Pelasgi  employed  were  of  hard  rock,  such  as  limestone,  breaking 
naturally  into  polyedral  masses,  the  polygonal  construction  was  adopted 
(Segni,  Fondi,  Fereutino,  Cosa) ;  and  whenever  the  geological  formation  of 
the  country  presented  volcanic  tufa  (Rome,  Mammertine  Prisons,  and  walls 
of  Servius  TuUius),  sandstone  (Cortoua,  Fiesole,  Vol  terra),  or  travertine 
(Vicovaro,  ancient  Varia),  occurring  in  parallel  strata,  their  style  was 
parallelipipedal.  The  Romans  imitated  the  polygonal  style  in  all  cases  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  hence  we  find  polygonal  walls  in  some  towns  of 
Central  Italy  which  are  known  to  date  from  the  kingly  and  even  republican 
period. 


12.  Etruscans,  and  their  Monuments. 

The  inhabitants  of  Etruria  were  a  people  altogether  distinct  from  the 
Pelasgic  colonists,  though  probably  descended  from  the  same  great  family. 
The  Greek  historians,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  invariably  called  them 
Tyrrheni,  while  the  Romans  call  them  Etrusci.  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Cicero, 
and  Plutarch  say  that  they  were  of  Lydian  origin,  that  they  left  their  native 
land  on  account  of  a  protracted  famine,  sailed  from  Smyrna,  and  settled  in 
Umbria.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  dissents  altogether  from  this  statement, 
and  regards  them  as  an  indigenous  race  of  Italy ;  but  in  spite  of  the*  objections 
of  so  weighty  an  authority,  it  is  impossible,  with  our  extended  knowledge  of 
the  domestic  life  and  habits  of  the  Etruscans  as  developed  in  their  tombs,  not 
to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  their  national  customs,  their  religious  rites, 
and  their  domestic  manners  must  have  been  derived  from  an  Asiatic  source. 
The  Etruscans  subdued  the  Umbri  and  Pelasgi,  who  finally  disappeared  as 
distinct  people  by  incorporation  with  their  conquerors.  They  spread  in  time 
over  the  whole  of  Central  Italy,  and  as  far  south  as  the  Campania,  where  they 
founded  Capua.  They  had  no  doubt  acquired  much  knowledge  from  the 
Pelasgi,  but  by  encouraging  Greek  artists  to  settle  among  them  they  derived 
nearly  all  their  more  important  arts  directly  from  Greece.  We  know  that 
Demaratus  of  Corinth  brought  with  him  to  Tarquinii  the  plastic  art  and  the 
manufacture  of  brass  or  bronze,  which  afterwards  obtained  much  celebrity 
in  all  the  cities  of  Etruria.  The  names  of  artists  which  occur  on  the  vases 
of  Magna  Grsecia  are  seen  on  many  of  those  found  among  the  cities  of  Etruria-, 
in  general  these  vases  of  Greek  origin  are  superlot  \Ti '«CkTV\EL"Kw^\^X»  "^^sr^ 
found  at  Clusium  and  other  places  where  "EUxiseaxv  <^^T^<!X«t^  ^^^  ^ysvs^sv^^ 
with  a  coarser  material.  The  connection  o^  "EiXxxm^.  ^VCa.  '^^'5'^"^>  ^ 
directly  by  commerce,  or  indirectly  throuch.  Gteec^,  \%  ^Q>^'w^  ^^^S 
Egyptian  form;  by  scarabsei  imitaling  the  ioxma  oi  IS^S^^^-.  ^^^  ^^^ 
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I  #.  CniOffnAit  Amu,  AwMifnjrvtsz,  A3n>  SccxrrrBE. 

#;V/««  f/yr  H*  «N'/44;tft  the  »M;i«i;»i  BMiIieac,  wfakb  IhhI  fterrcd  dmiMkg  the  latrter 
pfff^U/tt  */(  iif*!  €mf^rt  m  itt*;  ji«at»  ^  tM;  pmbiie  tribonal*.  If  these  boildinfs 
th^rftf^h*!^  wtftt  UK  nt^  fi^  (^hmtisat  womhip,  their  form  asd  general 
Urtit$*%f^tteiti  ^tft*:  up  w<rM  »/h(f4ed  u>  t}te  parpfpie  tljat  they  were  inutated  with 
i»l'>^ft  ift/'^ift/^^K'/fni,  'fW  f/rno  ^>f  iJ»e  eemral  zreuue  HUmed  it  to  be  easilv 
e^rttv*^*^'\  \uVf  t.JM?  n//*-^  '>r  JkhiD  *4'M,  PfiU^,  the  ^eat  eharaeteristic  of  a  Chris- 
fiitif  /;hfir'^S^  Kv'^f  th<>;  rallied  Xn\mx»t^  which  ttm  ytcuhzrij  the  seat  of  jtutiee, 
iTM  ^/  w«;lf  fStf4!;4  ^/f  the  iieai  of  the  lAiiiffpf  who  might  thence,  like  a  tme 
iCf/i¥-/fff'in^  h*f)k  (\ffwn  tm  the  f://Rjrre^att//D,  that  the  form  and  title  are  still 
\trt!*4Kr*ifH4\  tn  ehiir/;he»  whieli  hai^e  itone  of  the  dbtirietiTe  characters  of  the 
\r»Myu'/d,  ilui  nuf%i  tmyfrtzui  eliaracterifttte  of  the  heathen  temple  which 
rtunntuM  in  tlM;  iUnnsm  t/aftilica  was  the  eoDtinooos  architraTe.  This  was 
%yis4n\\Sy  %\f^%uUftusAf  ai^l  the  e^/lomris  were  comiected  bj  a  series  of  arches. 
I^t4i  \fAM\u*Mf  thfis  mr;difteirl  ami  iuWyuA  (i/r  Christian  worship,  was  perhaps 
^Uttic\tfiti  tu  nymmtdry  mu\  prffpffrium,  hot  the  simple  grandcrar  of  its  style 
*umiMtut4\  tfie  fi^ifrm  (nihe  eeclesiastical  architecture  of  all  Christendom,  The 
ftfttn  wan  ot;lori^,  C4tu%htinf;  <ff  the  nave  and  two  side  aisles,  separated  by  lines 
iff  e4t\nmun  m  ptlaftUfrn*  Ynnn  these  c^>lumns  sprang  a  series  of  arches  sap- 
[Hrrittin  A  hiffh  wall  pierce<l  with  windows,  and  sustaining  the  bare  or  open 
w<Hf<\4fn  rtHif.  At  the  extremity  was  the  semicircular  tribune,  elevated  above 
tfi<$  re«»t  of  the  tutarujf  for  the  liishr/p's  feat.  In  front,  between  the  tribune 
and  the  t^xly  of  the  nave,  was  the  choir,  with  its  two  ambcmei  or  stone  pulpits, 
fr<mi  which  tlie  Kpistle  and  G(;spel  were  read.  The  nave  beyond  it  was 
<Hvid<}<l  ifito  two  poriirmsr^the  aixla  or  open  space  where  the  congregation 
wun  tiim:mhU'i\f  the  men  (m  cme  side  and  the  women  on  the  other,  and  the 
wtrlh^,  ii«rttr(f(*t  the  (hfor.  Urv  the  penitents  (a  name  derived  from  narthex,  a 
Mick  with  an  iron  farxm,  with  which  they  inflicted  penance  on  themselves). 
()ii«  of  tlio  aisles  (the  toiith),  as  in  the  courts  of  justice,  who  also  Bet  apart  for 
f  h(!  trials  conf(rt'tfationf  and  the  other  for  the  female ;  and  after  this  ancient 
division  <if  thd  auL  and  rutrthex  was  abandoned,  an  upper  row  of  columns  was 
ftoinciiirHts  introduced  int<i  the  nave,  where  a  kind  of  clerestory  gallery 
wild  c^>riMtriictcd  for  femaleii.  In  front  of  the  building  was  the  Quadriporticus 
or  forw-c-oiirt,  ftir  the  lowest  class  of  penitents,  surrounded  on  the  inner  side  by 
ft  covered  ftrca<lc,  and  having  a  fountain  in  the  middle  at  which  the  people 
tniffht  Witnh  their  hands  before  they  entered  the  building.  The  traveller  who 
is  di^ftiroiis  of  studying  early  Christian  architecture  would  do  well  to  proceed 
hi  the  first  instance  to  Jiavcnna,  where,  surrounded  by  the  monuments  of  three 
kintfdonis,  ho  will  bu  enabled  to  examine  a  collection  of  Christian  edifices 
which  hnvc  scarcely  undergone  any  change  since  the  time  of  Justinian.  In 
the  church  of  Ht.  Anollinare  in  Classe  he  will  find  the  most  unaltered  specimen 
of  ft  (!lirlNtlan  httsiltca  that  now  exists,  and  in  the  mosaics  profusely  scattered 
over  the  various  churches  of  the  city  of  the  Exarchs  he  will  see  some  of  the 
first  ailetnpts  of  Christian  art  to  embody  the  inspirations  of  religion.  At 
llonie  ther(<  is  no  longer  anv  specimen  of  the  larger  Christian  basilica  since 
the  destruction  of  St.  Paul's.  In  8.  Agncse,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  smaller 
llllcn,  and  H.  T^orenxo,  wo  see  the  upper  row  of  columns  for  the  female 


^  \  In  H.  lA)renx()  wa  reootfuiso  the  ancient  portico,  though  the  rest  of 
■luin  h»s  disappeared.    The  latter  is  well  preserved  at  S.  CU 


Allllen, 

^Krluin  h»s  disanpeared.    The  latter  is  well  preserved  at  S.Clemente,  and 
^g^o/it  itt  S,  Cmlia  mni  the  Santi  Quattro.    At  Ravenna  the  traveller  will 
Biw  Mil  opimrUmitv  of  nfudying  the  l^yzantino  peno^  o^  w\..   "Vixv^ec  >C^^ 
■*"  Kmi>^mm  tho  city  wiw  enriched  with  the  ftiK^sl  exwov^X^*  oi  x^\\^\a>\^ 
ftatv  which  tho  y^orld  \m\  then  seen  beyond  tXi©  n»«\\*  ^i  Cw»v^vi\x« 
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nople.  The  church  of  S.  Vitale  was  the  first  Christian  edifice  in  Italy 
constructed  with  a  dome,  which  was  previously  a  peculiar  feature  of  the 
Eastern  church.  We  may  therefore  examine  in  the  Byzantine  dome  of  S. 
Vitale,  and  in  the  basilica  of  S.  Apollinare,  the  two  objects  which  still  con- 
tinue, after  innumerable  vicissitudes,  the  elements  of  ecclesiastical  architecture 
throughout  Europe.*  We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  Lombard  architecture  to  be 
met  with  iu  the  rapal  States,  and  shall  touch  ver^  lightly  on  the  examples  of 
Italian  Gothic,  all  of  which  are  noticed  in  detail  in  the  body  of  the  work.  If 
the  introduction  of  the  dome,  and  the  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  Ravenna 
l^nerally,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  patronage  of  the  Eastern  Elmperors,  the 
introduction  of  the  Gothic  or  Pointed  style  into  Italy  may  be  ascribed  in  most 
instances  to  the  connection  of  the  leading  towns  with  the  emperors  of  Germany. 
In  some  of  the  very  few  examples  iu  which  (as  at  Assisi)  the  origin  of  the 
style  can  be  traced  directly  to  German  artists,  we  have  the  Gothic  rivalling 
the  purity  of  that  in  the  churches  N.  of  the  Alps ;  but  in  others  of  a  later 
date,  designed  probably  by  native  artists  who  had  seen  only  the  works  of  the 
foreign  architects  in  Italy,  the  influence  of  classical  examples  was  never 
wholly  thrown  off.  We  see  it  forming  the  well-known  beautiful  style  now 
called  the  Italian  Gothic,  in  the  churches  of  Siena,  Orvieto,  Bologna,  Arezzo, 
Cortona.  Professor  Willis  has  shown  that  the  Italian  Gothic  is  capable  of  a 
much  more  extended  generalization  than  is  commonly  supposed;  and  the 
traveller  will  look  in  vain  for  finer  examples  than  those  presented  by  the 
cathedrals  of  Oi-vieto  and  Siena.  In  the  fifteenth  century  Italian  architecture 
in  its  modem  sense  was  developed  by  the  revival  of  the  classical  orders.  In 
the  public  buildings  and  churches  of  the  previous  century  we  discover  a  dis- 
position to  return  to  the  ancient  models ;  and  in  many  of  the  ecclesiastical 
edifices  of  that  period,  the  transition  from  the  Gothic  to  the  Roman  style  is 
distinctly  traceable.  The  new  style  was  thoroughly  developed  by  Brunelfeschi 
towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century :  his  cupola  of  the  cathedral  of 
Florence,  the  churches  of  San  Lorenzo  and  Santo  Spirito  in  the  same  city, 
show  how  the  principles  of  his  school  had  triumphed  in  so  very  short  a  period. 
His  great  follower  Leon  Battista  Albert!  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  revival 
by  his  noble  churches  of  S.  Andrea  at  Mantua,  and  of  S.  Francesco  at  Rimini. 
Baccio  Pintelli  introduced  it  at  Rome  in  S.  Agostino  and  S.  Maria  del  Popolo ; 
and,  lastly,  it  was  established  as  the  model  of  Italian  ecclesiastical  architecture 
by  Bramante  and  Michel  Angelo. 

Whoever  would  study  the  condition  of  Christian  sculpture  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  Church  will  find  many  monuments  at  Ravenna  of  peculiar  interest. 
The  marble  urn  of  St.  Barbatian,  the  ivory  pastoral  chair  of  St.  Maximian, 
the  tomb  of  the  exarch  Isaac,  the  pulpit  of  the  Arian  bishops  in  the  church  of 
Santo  Spirito,  the  sculptured  crucifixes,  and  other  objects  described  in  our 
account  of  that  imperial  city,  are  precious  specimens  of  art  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries.  At  Rome  the  most  remarkable  are  the  sarcophagi  of 
Junius  Bassus  in  the  crypt  at  St.  Peter's,  of  Anicius  Probus  in  the  same  church, 
and  several  iu  the  new  Christian  Museum  at  the  Lateran.  They  are  covered 
with  bas-reliefs  of  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  of  the  highest 
interest.  Though  stiff  in  attitude  and  drapery,  these  sculptures  are  far 
superior  to  any  heathen  works  of  the  two  preceding  centuries.  The  traveller 
who  may  desire  to  trace  the  progress  of  sculpture,  from  the  period  of  its 
revival  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  that  of  its  decline  in  the  school  of  Bernini, 
will  find  abundant  materials  in  the  Papal  States.    At  Bologna  he  will  «^«&  v^ 

•  The  reader  who  may  wish  to  enter  more  in  delaU  Into  VSa©  \s\%V«rj  ^"^  ^'^'^^w^^^'Ss 
architecture  willfind  an  admirable  expoaitlon  of  tbe  ftuY>iecX.  VtiViwcvVM^  *^>AV  *^^^r^Jo  * 
Tempi   Cbristiani,'  1   vol  folio,   Rome.  1846,  witb    e\a\)OTa\ft   "^Xaxva  •-^^  ^^?r^^y3Me«« 

FergussoD'a  'Handbook  of  Architecture/  London,  1856,  \8ft^,  wvak.  'lixitowsa.  <»»  **^ 

KircbeD/  folio,  Carlaruhe,  1859. 
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the  tomb  of  S.  Domenico,  executed  in  1225,  the  first  work  of  Nicola  da  Pisa, 
who  there  laid  the  fouudation  of  the  Christian  department  of  sculpture.  The 
pulpit  at  Pisa  was  not  executed  till  thirty  years  later;  but  that  of  Siena, 
which  dates  only  one  year  after  the  tomb  of  S.  Ddraenico,  is  not  inferior  as  a 
work  of  art,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  this  great 
master.  The  tomb  of  Benedict  XI.  at  Perugia,  the  fountain  in  the  great 
square  of  the  same  city,  the  sculptures  on  the  facade  of  the  Duomo  of  Orvieto, 
the  marble  screen  of  S.  Donato  in  the  cathedral  of  Arezzo,  by  his  son  Giovanni, 
may  be  classed  as  the  next  steps  of  the  revival.  The  great  work  of  his  scholar 
Giovanni  di  Balducci,  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter  Martyr  in  the  church  of  St. 
Eustorgio  at  Milan,  is  another  important  monument.  At  Arezzo  he  will  meet 
with  a  specimen  of  equal  interest  in  the  tomb  of  its  warrior-bishop,  Guido 
Tarlati,  executed  between  1328  and  1330  by  Agnolo  and  Agostino  da  Siena. 
Another  work  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  cathedral  of  Arezzo,  is  the 
tomb  of  Gregory  X.,  by  Margaritone.  Of  another  class,  intermediate  between 
the  first  masters  of  the  revival  and  the  period  of  the  decline,  are  the  bas-reliefs 
of  the  bronze  doore,  of  which  Florence,  Pisa,  Bologna,  and  other  cities  offer 
such  interesting  examples.  "We  might  dwell  longer  on  the  details  and  enter 
more  fully  into  the  characteristics  of  the  several  schools ;  but  anything  like  a 
complete  catalogue  would  be  out  of  place  in  our  brief  summary,  and  would 
extend  it  beyond  our  object,  which  is  to  direct  attention  to  the  leading  monu- 
ments of  the  art. 


15.  Schools  of  Painting  in  Central  Italy. 

The  mosaics  of  the  Christian  Church  are  the  true  representatives  of  painting 
before  its  revival  by  the  painters  of  Siena  and  of  Florence  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Nowhere  are  they  so  remarkable  as  at  Ravenna,  where  they  are  still 
as  fresh  as  in  the  days  of  Justinian.  These  early  mosaics,  though  generally 
rude  in  execution,  are  astonishing  specimens  of  expression  :  many  of  them 
breathe  a  spirit  of  pure  devotion,  and  are  invaluable  to  the  Christian  antiquary 
as  conveying  a  perfect  epitome  of  the  religious  ideas  and  symbols  of  the  time. 
We  shall  not  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  the  Schools  of  Art,  as  those 
which  come  within  our  province  are  noticed  in  the  descriptions  of  their  dif- 
ferent localities;  it  would  be  difficult  to  present  any  general  review  of  them 
without  entering  into  details  which  would  carry  us  into  schools  of  places  not 
included  in  the  present  volume.  We  shall  merely  repeat,  in  illustration  of  the 
remark  already  made  respecting  the  true  mode  of  seeing  Italy,  that  it  is  only 
by  deviating  from  the  high  roads  that  the  traveller  can  appreciate  the  works 
of  many  of  the  early  masters.  At  Orvieto,  for  example,  he  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  studying  the  beautiful  works  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  of  Fra 
Angelico  da  Fiesole,  of  Henozzo  Gozzoli,  and  of  Luca  Signorelli.  At  Assisi 
he  will  find  himself  amidst  those  works  of  Giotto  to  which  Dante  has  given 
immortality.  He  will  there  be  able  to  contrast  them  with  those  of  his  master 
and  great  predecessor  Cimabue,  and  of  the  contemporary  of  the  latter,  Giunta 
da  Pisa.  Among  the  cities  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  there  is  scarcely  one 
which  does  not  contain  some  work  which  is  an  episode  in  the  general  history 
of  painting — a  link  in  the  chain  which  connects  one  school  with  another,  and 
shows  the  means  by  which  their  filiation  was  accomplished.  The  little  towns 
of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  and  CittU  di  Castello  may  well  bear  the  titles  of  cities 
of  painters.  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  was  the  birth-place  of  Pietro  della  Francesca, 
the  master  of  Luca  Signorelli,  Santi  di  Tito,  and  other  eminent  painters,  and 
still  contains  a  fine  specimen  of  his  frescoes.  From  the  works  of  Pietro  della 
F'rancesca  at  Arezzo  Raphael  derived  his  idea  for  the  design  of  Constantine's 
yjsjon  and  Victory,  in  the  Vatican ;  and  was  probaXAy  m^OaX^  \o  laim  for 
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those  effects  of  light  and  shade  for  which  the  Deliverance  of  St.  Peter,  in  the 
Stanza  of  the  Heliodofus,  is  so  remarkable.  Citta  di  Castello  has  still  some 
interesting  works  of  Luca  Signorelli,  and  other  masters,  whose  style  exercised 
an  important  influence  on  the  genius  of  Raphael.  It  was  in  this  town  that 
Raphael  found  his  earliest  patrons,  and  four  of  his  most  celebrated  works  were 
painted  for  its  churches.  Biena  and  Perugia  are  also  remarkable  as  the  centre 
of  two  schools  of  painting,  whose  influence  on  the  great  masters  of  the  fifteenth 
century  is  confirmed  by  their  works.  The  School  of  Siena  is  at  least  equal  in 
antiquity  to  that  of  Florence,  and  presents  us  with  the  names  of  Guido  da 
Siena,  Duccio  da  Bnoninsegna,  Simone  Memmi,  Taddeo  Bartolo,  il  Sodoma, 
Beccafumi,  and  Baldassare  Peruzzi.  The  School  of  Umbria,  of  which  Perugia 
was  the  centre,  may  be  regarded  as  the  transition  from  the  classical  style  pre- 
valent at  Florence  to  that  deep  religious  feeling  and  spiritual  tendency  of  the 
art  which  attained  its  maturity  under  Raphael.  Its  early  masters  were 
Niccol6  Alunno  and  Benedetto  Bonfi^li,  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Pietro 
Perugino,  under  whose  instructions  in  that  city  the  genius  of  Raphael  was 
developed.  Giovanni  Santi  of  Urbino,  the  father  of  Raphael,  is  generally 
referred  to  'this  school ;  and  Perugia  still  contains  a  few  works  by  Raphael 
himself,  in  which  the  traveller  may  trace  the  influence  exercised  upon  his  style 
by  the  early  Umbrian  masters. 

A  class  of  painting,  of  a  lower  grade,  now  attracting  more  admiration  in 
England  and  France  than  it  is  worthy  of  in  an  artistic  poiut  of  view,  that  on 
earthenware,  generally  known  under  the  name  of  Majolica,  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  localities  described  in  this  section — Urbino,  Pesaro,  Gubbio,  Castel 
Durante,  &c.  The  traveller  will  find  a  succinct  description  of  the  places  of 
its  fabrication  and  its  several  varieties  in  Marryatt's  History  of  Pottery.* 

•  Marryatt's  History  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain  in  the  16th,  16th,  lYth,  and  18th  centories 
1  vol.,  second  edition. 
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93  kil.  =  57i  m. 

This  route  forms  the  continuation 
of  that  from  Bologna  to  Rimini  {N. 
Italy,  Rte.  72),  following  the  line  of 
the  ancient  Via  Flaminia  as  far  as 
Fano. 

The  rly.  from  Eimini  to  La  Catto- 


lica runs  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
coast,  and  is  perfectly  flat.  Before 
reaching  the  hamlet  of  S.  Lorenzo  it 
crosses  tne  Marano  near  its  embouchure 
in  the  Adriatic,  and  1  m.  before  la 
Cattolica  the  Conca  (the  Crustumius 
rapax  of  Lucan). 

19  kil.  La  Cattolica  Stat.,  a  village  of 
1300  Inhab.,  so  called  from  the  shelter 
it  afforded  to  the  orthodox  prelates  who 
separated  themselves  from  the  Arian 
bishops  at  the  Council  of  Rimini.  The 
country  between  La  Cattolica  and  Pe- 
saro becomes  more  hilly —the  hills  being 
formed  of  tertiary  marls  and  sandstones 
— is  rich  and  thickly  inhabited.  \  'ssv. 
after  leav\iiff  V.^.  C^WsXviSk.  ^Jws^  ^««^ 
TavoWo  \s  cxosse^L  t^^^c  \v%  ^?^^>^^:^^ 
w\iVc\i  \\ieTO^d.T\sfe^Xc.^-'a.'^'«^^«^^'*^^^ 
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base  of  Monte  Trebbio.  Ou  a  hill  about 
2  m.  from  the  road  on  the  rt  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Gradara,  in  the  principal  ch.  of 
which,  Santa  Sofia,  there  is  an  altarpiece 
by  Giovanni  Santi,  representing  the 
Virgin  enthroned,  with  4  saints.  A 
gradual  descent  of  3  m.  brings  us  to 
the  Foglia,  which  is  crossed  close, to  the 
gates  of 

15  kil.  Pesaro  Stat.  (Pisaurum). 
Inns:  Leone  d'  Oro,  "  very  fair  and 
civil,  moderate  charges*' — H.  B..  June, 
1864.  This  ancient  town  is  plea- 
santly situated  1  m.  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Foglia,  the  ancient  Pisaurus. 
It  was  a  town  of  some  importance 
during  the  early  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  is  mentioned  by  Cicero 
as  a  flourishing  place  in  his  time. 
During  the  exarchs  it  became  one  of 
the  principal  cities  of  Maritime  Penta- 
polis.  It  passed  to  the  Church  in  the 
pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.,  and  it 
shares  with  Urbino  the  honour  of  being 
the  capital  of  a  province  containing 
a  population  of  202,568  souls.  It  is 
an  episcopal  see.  The  population  of 
the  town  amounts  to  11,600.  It  is 
surrounded  by  walls  and  bastions,  and 
has  a  small  port.  Pesaro,  as  the  court 
of  the  dukes  della  Rovere,  became  a 
centre  of  the  literary  men,  poets,  and 
painters  in  the  16th  century.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Castiglione  in  the  Corte- 
giano,  and  is  celebrated  by  Ariosto  as 
the  refuge  of  poets : — 

"  La  feltresca  corte 
*Ove  col  formator  del  Cortlglano 
Col  Bembo  e  gli  altri  sacri  al  divo  Apollo 
Facea  l'  esilio  suo  men  duro  e  strano."iSfa^  3. 

The  Princess  of  Urbino,  Lucrezia 
d'Elste,  induced  Bernardo  Tasso  and 
his  son  to  settle  at  Pesaro.  Behind  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  near  the  Rimini  gate 
is  the  casino  they  inhabited,  and  in 
which  Bernardo  composed  his  Amadis, 
Among  the  eminent  men  whom  Pesaro 
has  produced  in  modem  times  are  Per- 
ticari  and  Rossini.  Pesaro  was  formerly 
famous  for  its  paintings;  many  of  these 
were  removed  to  Paris,  and  nearly  all 
tAose  wbJcb  were  restored,  were  taken 
to  Rome,  whence  few  have  found  their 
war  back  to  their  original  sites. 

^S^f  .u''^^'^''''^  contains  little  to  in- 
erest   the   traveJler.      The   ch.    of  S. 


Francesco  has  a  good  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  of  Giovanni  Bellini,  in 
a  shameful  state  of  neglect;  on  the 
predella  and  the  pilasters  are  some 
beautiful  little  subjects  by  the  same 
artist.  In  the  ch.  of  8.  Domenico,  the 
first  altar  on  the  left  has  a  Madonn 
and  Saints  by  Presciutti  of  Fano ;  in 
the  sacristy  a  Madonna  and  Child, 
by  Z.  della  Rohbia.  In  the  sacristy  of 
S.  Antonio,  a  fine  Gothic  altarpiece  by 
Antonio  da  Murano,  1464.  The  chapel 
of  the  SS,  Sacramento  has  a  Last  Supper 
by  Nicolb  da  Pesaro,  8.  Cassiano  has 
a  fine  picture  of  Sta.  Barbara,  by  8imone 
da  Pesaro,  8,  Giovanni  de*  Riformati 
was  built  by  Bartolommeo  Genga,  the 
engineer  and  architect  to  the  t)uke  of 
Urbino ;  the  altarpiece,  by  Guercino,  has 
suffered  from  the  carelessness  of  re- 
storers. In  8.  Agostino  the  lower  part  of 
the  fa9ade  is  very  good.  8.  Giovanni 
Battista  has  an  altarpiece  of  1400,  and 
in  the  sacristy  a  St.  John  Baptist  and 
Christ  between  2  angels,  by  M.  Zoppo. 
The  Biblioteca  Otivieri,  founded  and 
bequeathed  to  his  native  town  hj  the 
learned  antiquary  and  ecclesiastic  of 
that  name,  contains  about  13,000  vols., 
besides  600  MSS.  The  latter  are  ex- 
ceedingly rich  in  memorials  of  Pesaro 
and  of  the  duchy,  for  the  most  part  in- 
edited.  Among  other  interesting  MSS. 
may  be  mentioned  an  inedited  canzone 
by  Pandolfo  Collenuccio,  strangled  here 
in  prison  by  Giovanni  Sforza,  on  ac- 
count of  his  connection  with  Csesar 
Borgia;  an  eclogue  by  Serafino  d'Aquila ; 
and  various  readings  of  the  Stanze  of 
Politian.  Of  Tasso  some  letters,  and 
also  a  valuable  commentary  on  his 
great  poem  by  Malatesta  della  Porta. 
Annexed  to  the  library  is  a  small  mu- 
seum of  antiquities  and"  coins,  chiefly 
Roman,  collected  and  partially^  illus- 
trated by  the  Abbate  Olivien:  and 
in  the  Ospizio  degV  Incurabili,  the  once 
highly  interesting  collection  of  Ma- 
jolica is  now  hidden  from  the  public 
view  in  a  series  of  presses  below  the 
glass  cases  in  the  Spezzieria ;  it  has 
been  so  neglected  that  only  18  pieces 
were  unbrcwLeii  Vu  \%^^. — TroUope. 

The  aticVeiit  Y^\«Lce  oi^^afeT>^3^R.^%Qi 
Urbino  \s  no^   tVie  T^%\^etiQ.ft  o^   \Vtv<i 
Pontiftcal  auXYiork\\.eft*,  VXs  %xm^«.^Qwv 
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is  on  a  scale  of  princely  magnificence, 
perfectly  in  character  with  the  pomp 
of  their  court.  The  large  building 
opposite  the  palace,  now  converted  into 
shops,-  was  occupied  by  the  pages  of 
the  Court. 

Close  to  Pesaro  is  Monte  S.  Bartolo, 
the  ancient  Accius,  so  called  from  the 
Latin  tragic  poet  L.  Accius,  who  was  a 
native  of  the  town,  and  was  buried  on 
the  mountsdn.  Near  its  summit,  at  the 
distance  of  about  2  m.  from  the  town, 
is  the  Imperiaief  once  the  favourite  villa 
of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino,  built  by  the. 
Duchess  Leonora  Gonzaga,  wife  of 
Francesco  Maria  I.,  in  order  to  surprise 
him  on  his  return  from  his  campaigns. 
It  was  decorated  by  Raffaele  del  CoUe 
with  frescoes  now  nearly  ruined;  on 
the  walls  of  one  of  the  courts  are  verses 
in  honour  of  the  Duke's  return  written 
by  Bembo,  whose  residence  here  is  cele- 
brated by  Tasso,  Rime  ii.  38.  This 
once  beautiful  villa  is  described  by 
Bernardo  Tasso,  who  represents  it  as 
one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in 
Italy ;  but  it  fell  into  decay  in  the  last 
century,  when  it  became  the  refuge  for 
the  Jesuits  expelled  from  Portugal  by 
the  Marquis  de  Pombal.  Its  rich  stair- 
cases and  galleries,  and  its  broad  ter- 
race, from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of 
the  valley  of  the  Foglia  to  its  junction 
with  the  sea,  shows  that  there  was 
much  truth  in  the  poet's  description. 
The  whole  is  unfortunately  allowed  to 
fall  into  ruin.  The  brick  floors,  with 
inlaid  patterns,  are  very  good. 

In  the  neighbouring  church  of  the 
Gerolomitani  is  what  once  was  a  fine 
picture  of  St.  Jerome,  by  Giovanni  Santi; 
it  is  signed,  and  has  been  injured  by  re- 
storations. From  behind  the  convent 
may  be  had  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
views  in  the  neighbourhood. 

On  the  1.  of  the  road  coming  from 
Rimini  is  La  Vittoria^  another  villa, 
which  has  acquired  notoriety  as  the  re- 
sidence of  Queen  Caroline  of  England, 
while  Princess  of  Wales ;  in  the  garden 
may  still  be  seen  a  small  monument  she 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  and  another  to  her  brother 


of  the  Foglia:  it  was  enlarged  by 
Francesco  Maria  II.  della  Rovere,  but 
has  subsequently  become  shallow  >  it 
can  contain  200  small  vessels,  not 
exceeding  in  burthen  70  tons;  Pius 
VII.  contributed  to  its  safety  by  the 
addition  of  a  fort  and  small  light- 
house in  1821.  The  manufacture  of 
pottery  which  existed  at  Pesaro  since 
the  time  of  the  Roman  Emperors  was 
revived  in  1300  under  Boniface  VIII., 
and  attained  great  perfection  under 
the  Sforzas  and  the  Dukes  of  Urbino, 
and  especially  Guidobaldo  II.,  in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century. 

Pesaro  is  famous  for  its  figs,  which 
have  been  celebrated  by  Tasso,  Bembo, 
and  Castiglione. 

The  promenade  of  the  Belvedere  San 
Benedetto  is  in  a  fine  situation,  and 
worthy  of  a  visit. 

[There  is  a  direct  road  from  Pesaro 
to  Urbino,  ascending  the  Foglia  and 
the  Apsa,  and  passing  under  the  vil- 
lages of  Montecchio,  Colbordolo,  and 
Ricece.  A  diligence  runs  between  these 
towns  daily,  fore  5  fr„  in  correspond- 
ence with  that  to  Arezzo  by  Borgo 
San  Sej)olcro.   For  Urbino^  see  lite.  90.1 

Leaving  Pesaro,  through  a  beautiful 
country,  partly  along  the  coast,  brings 
us  to 

12  kil.  Fano  (Pop.  89.50),  the  an- 
cient Fdnum  Fortunes,  (Inns :  II  Moro  j 
"  clean  and  civil,  a  capital  little  inn, 
with  moderate  charges" — H.  A.  Z., 
Nov.  1856 — "very  comfortable,  very 
civil  people,  and  moderate — 4^  frs.  per 
diem  for  room,  breakfast,  and  din- 
ner, fish  excellent,  July,  1864" — IT.  JR. 
Tre  Re.  There  is  a  very  handsome 
ca^  just  opened,  1863.)  Fano  is  a 
well-built  and  agreeable  town,  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  defence,  but  still 
recalling  the  remembrance  of  its  once 
celebrated  fortress.  Its  situation  in  a 
fertile  plain  ensures  it  an  abundant 
supply  of  fresh  air ;  the  climate  is  said 
to  be  extremely  healthy,  but  cold  in  the 
winter  and  spring.  Sea-bathing  first- 
rate,    on    beautiful    sands,  for  which 


it  is  now  very  much  resorted  to. 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  fell  at  j  The  scenery  of  the  iiei%hb<\\M:VvR«QA. 
Waterloo.  (is  beaul\i\3\,  otA  tv\3l\sv«k^wv&  ^^^vJ^'eoX. 

TJje  poi-t  is  formed  by  the  embouchure  ro^'^  euwitft  lwi^\<vi%    ^1   ^ysoiaassssi- 
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cation  with  all  the  great  towns.  The 
high  road  passes  round  the  walls 
without  entering  the  town,  so  that,  un- 
less the  traveller  be  aware  beforehand 
how  many  objects  of  interest  it  con- 
tains, it  is  very  probable  that  he  would 
be  driven  on  without  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discovering  them  himself. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  town  is 
commemorated  by  a  modem  statue  of 
Fortune  in  the  middle  of  the  graceful 
public  fountain,  which  is  probably  the 
representative  of  one  more  ancient. 
Tlie  principal  object  of  classical  in- 
terest in  Fano  is  the  Triumphal  Arch 
erected  in  honour  of  Augustus,  upon 
which  Constantine  built  an  attic  with 
columns,  2  of  which  are  still  stand- 
ing. It  forms  one  of  the  city  gates. 
On  the  adjoining  chapel,  by  the  side 
of  its  arabesque  doorpost,  is  carved 
a  representation  of  the  arch  as  it  ori- 
ginally stood  with  the  2  inscriptions 
on  the  arch  and  attic.  This  interesting 
monument  is  the  last  representative  of 
the  magnificence  of  Fano  under  its  Ro- 
man rulers,  who  adorned  the  city  with 
sumptuous  baths  and  with  a  basilica 
designed  by  Vitruvius.  The  town  walls 
were  erected  by  Augustus,  restored  by 
the  sons  of  Constantine,  and  ruined 
during  the  Gothic  wars  by  Vitiges. 

The  Cathedral^  dedicated  to  S.  For- 
tunatus,  has  suffered  from  modern  in- 
novations. The  first  object  which  at- 
tracts attention  on  the  outside  are  four 
recumbent  lions,  on  which  the  columns 
of  the  Gothic  portico  evidently  rested. 
On  entering  the  church,  on  the  1.  hand  is 
the  chapel  of  S.  Girolamo,  containing  the 
monument  of  a  member  of  the  Ramal- 
ducci  family,  with  his  portrait  painted 
on  stone.  The  altarpiece  of  this  chapel 
is  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  by  an  un- 
known artist.  Nearly  opposite  to  this 
is  a  chapel  containing  16  frescoes  by 
Domenichino :  they  were  once  among  his 
most  beautiful  and  expressive  works; 
but  they  have  been  almost  wholly 
ruined  by  injudicious  attempts  at  re- 
storation. The  Annunciation,  the  Salu- 
tation, the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  the 
Nativity,  and  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  are  among  the  finest  concep-^ 
JJons  of  this  master.  In  the  chapel  of 
•r"^  Saeristj,   on   the  same  side,  is  a 


Madonna  with    2  saints  in    adoration 
by  Lodovico  Caracci, 

The  ch.  of  Sta.  Croce,  forming  part 
of  the  principal  hospital,  contains  the 
Madonna  and  Saints,  a  masterpiece  by 
Giovanni  Santi, 

The  Ch,  of  Sta,  Maria  Nitova  contains 
2  excellent  works  by  Fenigino;  one 
a  very  beautiful  picture  of  the  An- 
nunciation, the  other  in  a  chapel  oppo- 
site represents  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  various  saints  on  either  side;  it 
was  painted  for  a  member  of  the  Du- 
ranti  family,  in  1497,  according  to  the 
inscription;  on  the  Predella  are  five 
small  subjects  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin 
— a  still  finer  work.  Above  and  below 
this  painting  are  small  pictures ;  the  lu- 
nette above  represents  a  Pietk,  with  the 
Madonna,  St.  John,  St.  Nicodemus,  and 
Joseph  of  Arimathea.  Both  of  these 
paintings  have  been  erroneously  attri- 
buted to  Raphael;  many  consider  the 
latter  to  be  the  work  of  B,  della  Genga, 
Behind  the  altar  is  a  small  Madonna 
by  Sassoferrato ;  and  in  the  first  chapel 
on  the  left  on  entering  the  ch.  the  Vi- 
sitation of  St.  Elizabeth,  one  of  the 
early  works  of  Giovanni  Santi,  signed. 

The  Ch.  of  S,  Fatemiano,  dedicated  to 
the  first  bishop  of  Fano,  is  a  noble  edi- 
fice ;  it  contains  a  very  good  Sposalizio 
by  Guercino.  In  a  chapel  opposite  is  the 
Death  of  S.  Joseph  by  the  Cav.  d'Ar- 
pinOf  and  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  and  S.  Sebastian, 
b^  Clavdio  Bidolfif  a  pupil  of  Baroc- 
cio's.  The  altarpiece  is  by  Alessandro 
Viarini.  The  chapel  of  the  saint  has 
some  frescoes  by  Viviani,  and  three 
others  representing  events  in  the  life  of 
S.  Patemianus  by  Carlo  JBonone, 

The  CA.  ofS.  Pietro,  another  fine 
building,  rich  in  marbles,  frescoes,  and 
paintings,  contains,  in  the  Gabriel li 
chapel,  a  fine  Annunciation,  by  Guido, 
On  one  side  of  the  altar  is  a  picture 
representing  a  miracle  of  S.  Peter,  by 
Simone  da  Pesaro,  The  frescoes  of 
Viviani  are  also  regarded  as  masterpieces 
of  that  artist.    «* 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Agostino  contains  a 
fine  Guardian  Angel  by  Guercino;  the 
1  Ch.  of  S.  Filippo  «L  "Nl^L^^Uu  by  the 
Isame  master.     In  \\\ft  C,\i.  Cki  S.  Do- 
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Palma  Vecchio  (?).  Sta,  Croce,  now 
attached  to  the  hospital,  has  an  in- 
teresting altarpiece,  representing  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  the  Eiupress 
Helena  and  St.  Zacharias,  by  Giovanni 
Santi.  In  Sta.  Teresa  there  is  a  fine 
altarpiece  by  Albani. 

In  the  Coliegio  Folfi  is  preserved  the 
celebrated  painting  of  David  with  the 
head  of  Goliath,  by  Domenichino,  with 
copies  of  his  frescoes  in  the  cathedral. 
"  His  David,**  says  Lanzi,  **is  an  ob- 
ject of  curiosity  to  all  foreigners  of 
any  pretensions  to  taste ;  it  is  a  figure 
as  large  as  life,  and  would  alone  suffice 
to  render  an  artist's  name  immortal." 

At  the  Ch.  of  S,  Francesco  are  the 
tombs  of  Pandolfo  Malatesta  III.  and 
his  wife.  These  monuments  are  placed 
under  the  portico  of  the  ch.  The  door 
in  the  centre  is  extremely  rich,  and 
has  a  round-headed  arch,  which,  as 
well  as  pilasters,  are  covered  with  ara- 
besques and  foliage.  On  the  right  of 
this  is  the  tomb  raised  by  Sigismundo 
Pandolfo  to  his  father  Pandolfo  Mala- 
testa, in  1 460.  On  the  left  is  the  superb 
sarcophagus  of  the  wife:  it  is  orna- 
mented with  busts  of  saints  on  the 
front,  and  is  placed  under  a  rich 
Gothic  canopy  divided  into  three  com- 
partments, and  elaborately  carved.  It  is 
no  less  interesting  as  an  example  of  art 
than  as  a  memorial  of  the  illustrious  fa- 
mily whose  name  is  so  much  associated 
with  the  history  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Italy  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

Jvie  Theatre  of  Fano,  recently  rebuilt, 
is  amongst  the  finest  in  Italy;  it 
was  originally  erected  by  a  native 
artist,  Torelli,  and  ornamented  with 
curious  paintings.  The  scenes  were  so 
arranged  as  to  be  really  what  they 
appeared,  and  not  mere  painted  repre- 
sentations. They  were  the  work  of 
Bibiena, 

The  Port  was  once  a  well-known 
resort  of  the  traders  of  the  Adriatic : 
it  was  repaired  by  Paul  V.  in  1616, 
under  the  direction  of  Rinaldi,  and 
derived  from  that  circumstance  the 
name  of  Porto  Borghese.  The  com- 
merce of  the  town  has  declined,  and 
the  harbour  is  now  choked  up. 

Clement  VIIL  was  a  native  of  this 
town.    It  will  ever  remain  an  honour 


to  Fano  that  the  first  printing-press 
in  Europe  with  moveable  Arabic  types 
was  established  here,  in  1514,  at  the 
expense  of  Julius  II. 

fAn  excellent  road  leads  fW)m  Fano 
toUrbino  (Rte.  90),  and  from  thence 
to  Florence  by  Citta  di  Castello  and 
Arezzo,  or  to  Rome  by  Perugia  (Rtes. 
91,  92, 107).  There  is  also  the  post-road 
from  Fano  to  Foligno,  by  the  Strada  del 
Furlo  (Rte.  89).  A  diligence  (6-place 
carriage)  leaves  Fano  for  Perugia  3 
times  a  week  (Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat.),  at  1 
P.M.,  passing  by  Fossorabrone,  the  Furlo 
Pass,  Cagli,  Cantiano,  Scheggia,  and 
Gubbio,  performing  the  journey  in  18 
hrs. ;  fare  19  francs.] 

On  leaving  Fano,  the  road  crosses 
the  Metauro  or  Metro,  the  celebrated 
Metaurus,  a  broad  and  rapid  stream, 
recalling  the  fate  of  Asdrubal : 

•*  Quid  deheas  o  I  Roma  Neronibua 
Testis  Metaiinim  flumen,  et  Asdrubal 
Devlctus."  Hot.  Iv.  4. 

From  which  it  follows  for  8  m.  the 
flat  shores  of  the  Adriatic  to 

12  kil.  La  Marotta  Stat.,  close  to 
the  sea :  2  m.  beyond  it  the  Cesano  is 
crossed,  from  near  which  a  road  on 
the  rt.  ascends  the  stream  to  Pergola, 
a  town  of  3000  Inhab.,  10  m.  distant. 

9  kil.  Sinigaglia  Stat.  {Inn^  Locanda 
della  Formica),  the  ancient  Sena, known 
by  the  appellative  of  Gallica,  to  distin- 

fuish  it  from  the  Etruscan  Sena  Julia, 
t  is  an  important  episcopal  town, 
containing  a  population  of  12,950  In- 
hab.,  placed  in  a  situation  peculiarly 
favourable  to  commerce  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Misa,  which  nearly  retains  its 
classic  name  of  Misus.  The  port,  en- 
larged and  improved  by  Sigismuud  Ma- 
latesta, affords  convenient  accommo- 
dation to  numerous  fishing  and  trading 
vessels.  This  ancient  town  of  the 
Gain  Senones  was  sacked  bv  Pompey 
in  the  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla:  it 
became  in  later  ages  one  of  the  cities 
of  Pentapolis ;  but  it  suffered  so  much 
from  fire  and  sword  during  the  troubles 
of  the  middle  ages,  that  the  present 
town  is  almost  entirely  modem. 

Sinigaglia  \v«&   ^<(i.^vc%.^  ^  '^\i\x&^ 
ce\e\>nly  Vn  \i\%Vw^  ^t^m  n^m^  \aa»s»K«^ 
of  tbe  cotifedLex^X^  Otvv^^^,  «^  ^I'tv^  ^; 
fieri,  by  \:kv^it   ^V\^  C,vfc^^^  ^ox%v8^> 
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1502.  Borgia,  through  whose  ser- 
Tices  his  mther  Alexander  VI.  had 
reduced  nearly  all  his  rebellious  vas- 
sals of  Romagna,  found  himself  un- 
expectedly deserted  by  a  large  body 
of  his  French  troops,  and  determined, 
in  order  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
this  defection,  to  attack  Sinigallia. 
This  little  principality  was  then  go- 
verned by  a  daughter  of  Federigo 
duke  of  Urbino,  brother  of  Guido 
Ubaldo,  the  reigning  duke.  On  the 
approach  of  the  hostile  force  the  prin- 
cess retired  to  Venice,  leaving  the 
town  in  command  of  the  confederate 
captains,  who  refused  to  surrender  un- 
less Borgia  invested  it  in  person.  In 
order  to  allay  suspicions,  Borgia  dis- 
missed a  large  portion  of  his  forces, 
and  requested  the  confederates  to  dis- 
perse their  troops  in  the  neighbouring 
villages,  in  order  that  his  own  might 
find  quarters  in  the  city.  On  the  21st 
December  he  left  Fano,  and  arrived  at 
Sinigaglia  the  same  night,  with  2000 
horse  and  10,000  foot.  Three  of  the 
captains,  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  Paolo  and 
Francesco  Orsini,  went  out  unarmed 
to  meet  him  as  an  ally ;  they  were  re- 
ceived by  Borgia  with  courtesy,  but 
were  placed  under  the  surveillance  of 
2  gentlemen  of  his  suite.  The  fourth 
captain,  Oliverotto,  the  only  one  who 
had  not  dispersed  his  troops,  met  Bor- 
gia near  the  town,  and,  like  his  com- 
panions, was  also  placed  under  surveil- 
lance. They  all  alighted  together  at 
the  palace,  and  the  4  captains  had  no 
sooner  entered  than  they  were  arrested. 
Borgia  immediately  gave  orders  to  at- 
tack the  barracks  in  which  the  com- 
pany of  Oliverotto  was  quartered,  and 
every  man  was  massacred.  The  same 
evening  he  had  Vitellozzo  and  Olive- 
rotto strangled ;  and  on  the  18th  of 
.January  following  Paolo  Orsini  and 
his  brother  underwent  the  same  fete. 
This  atrocious  perfidy,  although  it  did 
not  excite  the  wrath  of  a  people  already 
^     ^  the  military  tyranny  of  their 

I,   has  scarcely  a  parallel 

depraved  chapter  of  Ita- 

in  which  Alexander  VI. 

nily  were  the  chief  actors. 

attributed,  by  Roscoe  and 
be  Instigation  or  connivance 


of  Machiavelli ;  but  the  great  Floren- 
tine has  been  defended  by  Sismondi 
on  the  evidence  which  his  own  letters 
afford  against  such  a  suspicion.  He 
considers  that  Roscoe's  strongest  argu- 
ment, that  Machiavelli  does  not  indulge 
in  any  reflections  on  the  crime,  is  not 
admissible,  since  he  was  only  bound  to 
state  facts,  and  a  diplomatic  despatch 
is  not  expected  to  convey  tjie  expres- 
sion of  private  feelings. 

Sinigaglia  contains  few  objects  of 
interest,  and  most  of  its  pictures  have 
disappeared.  The  convent  of  the 
Padn  Riformati,  2  m.  to  the  W.  of 
the  town,  was  built  by  Giovanni 
della  Rovere  and  Giovanna  di  Mon- 
tefeltro  his  wife,  who  are  both  buried 
within  its  church,  with  only  simple 
lapidary  inscriptions.  A  small  picture 
preserves  their  portraits  on  either 
side  of  the  Madonna.  A  fine  .pic- 
ture of  the  Madonna  and  6  saints 
by  Perugino,  in  the  choir,  has  been 
lately  injured  by  cleaning.  Sinigallia 
became  a  bishopric  in  the  4th  century. 
Its  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter. 
It  may  be  considered  a  proof  of  the 
commercial  character  of  the  town  that 
it  contains  a  Jewish  synagogue.  Many 
of  the  houses  and  public  edifices  are 
well  built,  and  the  town  wears  an  air 
of  general  neatness,  expressive  of  life 
and  energy  on  the  part  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. It  IS  the  birthplace  of  the  present 
Pope,  Pius  IX.,  and  of  that  distin- 
guished lady  the  late  Madame  Catalan!. 

The  modem  interest  of  Sinigaglia 
is  the  celebrated  Fair  of  Si.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, which  has  been  held  for  more 
than  600  years,  and  still  preserves  its 
freedom  from  customs  and  taxes.  It 
was  established  by  Sergius  Count  of 
Sini^glia  in  1 200,  and  was  granted  its 
privileges  by  Paul  II.  in  1464,  which 
the  political  and  domestic  changes  of 
successive  ages  have  not  affected.  It 
commences  on  the  20th  July,  and  lasts 
to  the  8th  August ;  during  these  20  days 
the  town  is  crowded  with  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  Italy,  with  merchants  from 
countries  beyond  the  Alps  and  from  the 
Levant,  mingling  the  manufactures  of 
the  N.  with  the  rich  produce  of  the  E. 
There  is  scarcely  a  language  of  Europe 
which  may  not  be  heard  on  this  occasion. 
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TTie  city  wears  the  aspect  of  a  bazaar, 
and  as  every  house  is  converted  into 
a  shop,  and  every  street  is  covered  with 
awnings,  the  eastern  traveller  may  al- 
most imagine  himself  in  Constantinople. 
It  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  best  at- 
tended fair  in  Ital y«and  in  many  respects 
resembles  that  of  Beaucaire  in  France. 
As  the  merchandise  pays  duty  on  pass- 
ing out  of  the  town,  eveiT  art  and  device 
are  practised  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
the  oflScers  of  customs;  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  much  smuggling,  the  revenue 
it  affords  to  the  State  is  consider- 
able. '*  Every  article,  from  costly 
jewellery  for  the  noble  to  the  coarsest 
wares  for  the  peasantry,  may  be  met  in 
this  universal  emporium.  Tradesmen 
fi'om  Venice,  Geneva,  Trieste,  France, 
Germany,  and  the  Levant  display  their 
various  merchandise,  not  in  small  par- 
cels to  tempt  the  casual  stroller,  but  in 
bales  and  cases,  for  the  supply  of  the 
inland  dealers.  Every  dialect  of  the 
Italian  language,  cut  into  by  the 
rougher  tones  of  the  transalpine  or  the 
guttural  jargon  of  transmarine  lan- 
guages, is  heard,  generating  a  Babel  of 
sounds.  On  all  sides  are  greetings  of 
dear  friends,  who  only  meet  once  a  year 
at  the  fair,  yet  are  as  loud  and  hearty 
in  their  salutations  as  though  they  were 
sworn  brothers.  From  a  semicircle  of 
50  miles  radius  (the  city  being  upon 
the  sea)  the  population  pours  in,  with 
serious  intentions  of  laying  out  their 
money  to  some  purpose ;  while  crowds 
of  Koman,  Tuscan,  and  other  idlers 
come  to  enjoy  a  lounge  through  this 
bazaar-city,  or  partake  of  its  amuse- 
ments. In  the  thoughts  of  the  former 
the  custom-house  officers  have  a  con- 
siderable place ;  for  as  all  the  merchan- 
dise comes  in  free  and  pays  its  duty 
upon  passing  the  gates  to  enter  into  the 
country,  many  are  the  schemes  and  de- 
vices for  escaping  the  vigilance  of  these 
most  inconvenient  and  inconsiderate 
officials.  Much  that  is  bought  is  con- 
cealed in  the  town,  so  as  to  evade  the 
minute  domiciliary  visit  which  closes 
the  fair,  and  then  is  gradually  conveyed 
home.  What  is  in  use  passes  of  course 
free;  hence  troops  of  countrymen, 
tanned  to  colour  of  bronze,  as  they  go 
out  of  the  gates  shade  their  dehcate 
Cent,  /f.— 1864. 


complexions  from  the  sun  with  their 
new  umbrellas ;  and  youn^  men  protect 
themselves  against  the  chill  of  Italian 
dog-days  with  well-lined  and  fur- 
collared  cloaks  wrapped  close  around 
them.  Dropsies  too  look  very  com- 
mon, and  pocket  handkerchiefs  seem 
vastly  like  shawls.  A  sudden  fashion 
seems  to  have  come  in  of  wearing 
double  apparel,  and  many  can  no  longer 
tell  the  time  without  at  least  3 
watches  in  their  pockets.  Yet  great  is 
the  squabbling,  the  entreating,  the 
bullying  at  the  gates ;  and  many  fkint 
just  at  that  particular  moment,  and 
cannot  recover  unless  they  drive  out- 
side and  feel  the  country  air.  In  fact, 
it  is  an  epoch  in  the  year  to  which 
everything  is  referred  :  a  person  is  said 
to  have  died  or  to  have  gone  abroad 
before  or  after  the  last  &ir  of  Seni- 
gallia;  many  know  only  those  two 
periods  in  the  year." — Cardinal  Wiseman, 

The  English  traveller,  who  so  often 
seeks  in  vain  for  fresh  objects  of  ex- 
citement, will  do  well  to  visit  the  town 
at  this  period  of  general  enjoyment: 
it  is  a  scene  where  national  character 
and  costume  may  be  studied  more 
effectually  than  in  any  other  place 
perhaps  in  Italy. 

Leaving  Sinigaglia,  the  rly.  follows 
close  to  the  sea-shore  as  far  as 

13  kil.  Case  Bruciate  Stat.,  a  post 
station,  a  mile  before  reaching  the  nver 
Esino,  where  it  begins  to  run  more  inland. 

Before  crossing  the  Esino,  the  (Esis 
6f  Strabo,  a  road  leading  southward 
ascends  the  1.  bank  of  the  river  to 
Chiaravalle  and  Jest\  10  m.  distant, 
and  21  m.  from  Ancona.  After  crossing 
the  Esino,  the  rly.  to  Ancona  passes 
through  La  Torretta,  leaving  la  Fal- 
conara  on  the  rt.,  the  traveller  having 
constantly  in  view  the  promontory  on 
which  that  city  is  built. 

4  kil.  La  Falconara  Stat. 

9  kil.  Ancona  Stat.  (Inns:  La  Pace 
or  the  Posta,  formerly  indifferent,  now 
improved,  *'very  comfortable  indeed 
under  the  new  landlord,  and  the 
charges  very  ftiir  "  (E,  M.,  May,  1863)  ; 
Albergo  Reale;  Gran  Bretagna,  badly- 
situated,  with  dirty  entrance,  but  clean 
rooms.  A  new  inn  is  about  to  b^ 
opened  n^wc  \Jafc  xW .  %\a.N..,  ^\^^2vi.  ^^^ 
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be  more  convenient,  a5,  althoogh  there 
!g  no  examination  of  luggage  on  entering 
the  town,  it  being  a  free  port,  there  is 
a  long  and  often  severe  one  on  leaving 
it ;  persons  proceeding  farther,  there- 
fore, will  do  well  to  leave  their  luggage 
outside  the  gates.)  This  ancient  city 
still  retains  its  Greek  name,  descriptive 
of  the  angular  form  of  the  promontory 
on  which  the  town  is  placed.  It  has 
the  best  harbour  on  the  Italian  shores 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  is  the  most  impor- 
tant naval  station  in  the  Centro-Italian 
Provinces.  The  city  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  slopes  of  a  natural  amphi- 
theatre, spreading  between  the  two ' 
promontories  of  Monte  Ciriaco  and : 
Monte  Marino. 

Ancona  is  supposed  to  have  been  i 
founded  by  a  Donan  colony,  or  by  the 
Syracusans  who  fled  from  the  tyranny 
of  Dionysius.  It  was  a  celebrated  port 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  was 
occupied  by  Caesar  after  the  j>assage  of 
the  Rubicon.  Its  importance  in  the  time 
of  Trajan  is  shown  by  the  magnificent 
works  undertaken  by  that  emperor, 
and  still  remaining  with  scarcely  any 
change.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  of 
the  Maritime  Pentapolis,  and  during  the 
middle  ages  underwent  more  vicissi- 
tudes than  almost  any  other  on  the  coast. 
In  550  it  was  besieged  by  Totila,  and 
was  plundered  in  the  same  century 
by  the  Ijombards,  who  placed  over 
it  an  officer  whose  title  (marchio  or 
marquis)  gave  rise  to  the  general  name  of 
the  Marca  (March\  which  the  territory* 
of  Ancona  still  retains.  After  having 
recovered  from  the  sack  of  the  Sara- 
cens, it  became  a  free  city,  and,  in 
the  12th  century,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Lombard  league. 
When  Frederick  Barbarossa,  in  1173, 
sent  Christian,  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
into  Italy  as  his  representative,  the 
warlike  prelate  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  Ghibelline  cities  of  Tuscany  and 
Romagna  to  second  the  attack  upon 
Ancona  wnich  he  commenced  in 
the  following  spring.  It  was  during 
the  famine  occasioned  by  this  siege 
that  the  young  mother,  called  the  "he- 
M|^^  Ancona,"  gained  immortality. 
^^Hmuled  account  of  the  transae- 
^""  he  found  at  length  in  Sis 


mondi,  who  says  that,  observing  one 
day  a  soldier  summoned  to  battle,  but 
too  much  exhausted  to  proceed,  this 
young  and  beautiful  woman  refused 
her  breast  to  the  child  she  suckled, 
offered  it  to  the  warrior,  and  sent  him 
forth  thus  refreshed  to  shed  his  blood 
for  his  country.  Ancona  enjoyed  its 
privileges  until  1532,  when  it  was  sur- 
prised by  Gonzaga,  general  of  Clement 
VII.,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  de- 
feuding  it  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Turks,  erected  a  fort  and  filled  the  city 
with  papal  troops.  The  first  result  of 
this  measure  was  the  overthrow  of 
the  aristocratic  constitution  which  had 
prevailed  for  about  2  centuries;  the 
senators  or  Anziani  were  expelled,  the 
principal  nobles  were  banished,  and 
the  dominion  of  the  Holy  See  was 
established  beyond  the  power  of  the 
inhabitants  to  resist  the  encroachment. 
From  that  time  it  has  remained  at- 
tached to  the  States  of  the  Church,  ex- 
cepting during  those  periods  when  poli- 
tical convulsions  filled  Italy  with  the 
armies  of  the  north.  In  1798  it  was 
seized  by  the  French,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  it  sustained  under  General 
Meunier  the  memorable  siege  which 
terminated  in  its  surrender  to  the  Allies, 
after  a  long  and  gallant  resistance. 
Under  the  rule  of  Napoleon  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  the  Me- 
tauro;  but  in  1814  it  was  restored  to 
the  Pope  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 
In  1832  it  was  again  occupied  by  the 
French  to  counterbalance  the  Austrians 
in  the  N.,  and  was  not  evacuated  by 
them  until  1838.  During  the  revolu- 
tionary outbreak  of  1849  it  was  besieged 
and  bombarded  for  9  or  1 0  days  by  the 
Austrians  under  Marshal  Wimpffen, 
to  whom  it  capitulated  on  the  18th 
June,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
forts  and  the  port  were  occupied  by  the 
imperial  troops  in  the  name  of  the  Pope. 
It  was  held  bv  the  Austrians  until  May, 
1859,  when  they  were  obliged  to  aban- 
don it  by  their  disasters  in  Lombardy. 
Ancona  is  now  the  capital  of  the 
Marca,  and  the  chief  city  of  a  pro- 
vince comprehending  in  extent  333 
sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  176,519 
souls.  The  population  of  the  city  and 
its  suburbs  amomits  to  28,804.    It  is 
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divided  into  two  portions,  the  Cittk 
Vecchia  and  the  Cittk  Nuova;  the 
former  occupies  the  highest  ground 
and  is  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes ; 
the  latter  is  situated  on  the  lower 
slopes  and  along  the  seashore.  The  city 
contains  some  good  buildings,  but  its  nar- 
row and  irregular  streets  have  a  dreary 
aspect ;  almost  the  only  exception  being 
the  new  line  of  houses  on  the  Marina, 
which  dates  from  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  VI .  Great  improvements  are  now 
going  on,  as  regards  the  town,  the 
port,  and  its  military  defences.  From 
Its  position  on  the  rly.,  Ancona  is  likely 
to  become  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Italian  seaports. 

The  celebrated  Fort,  begun  by  Trajan 
after  that  of  Civita  Vecchia,  was  en- 
larged by  Clement  XII.,  who  made  it  a 
free  port  as  an  encouragement  to  its 
commerce,  which  had  declined  consider- 
ably after  the  discovery  of  the  passage 
to  India  by  the  Cape.  It  has  2  moles, 
one  erected  by  Trajan,  the  other  by 
Clement  XII.  The Archof  Trajan,  which 
has  been  pronounced  the  finest  in  the 
world,  stands  on  the  old  mole,  in  sin- 
gular and  striking  contrast  to  every- 
thing around  it.  This  superb  monu- 
ment, constructed  entirely  of  white 
marble,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  It  was  erected  in 
honour  of  Trajan,  a.d.  112,  by  Plo- 
tina  his  wife  and  Marciana  his  sis- 
ter; it  was  decorated  with  bronze 
statues,  trophies,  and  bas-reliefs,  but 
all  these  have  disappeared,  and  its 
marble  bas-reliefs  alone  remain  to  at- 
test their  magnificence.  The  sides  have 
two  Corinthian  columns  on  their  pedes- 
tals, and  the  attic  bears  an  inscription 
recording  the  motives  for  its  erection. 
The  remarkable  whiteness  of  the  marble, 
the  elegant  proportions  of  the  arch,  and 
its  elevated  position,  combine  to  make 
it  one  of  the  most  imposing  monuments 
of  Roman  grandeur  which  Italy  still 
retains. 

The  new  Mole  is  also  decorated 
with  a  triumphal  arch  erected  by  Cle- 
ment XII.,  from  the  designs  of  Vanvi- 
telli.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  the  archi- 
tect, but  its  effect,  contrasted  with 
that  of  Trajan,  is  somewhat  heavy. 
Forsyth  criticises  these  arches  in  the  fol- 


lowing passage :—"  The  ancient  part  of 
the  mole  is  crowned  by  Trajan's  arch, 
and  the  modern  by  a  pope's.  But  what 
business  has  a  priest  with  triumphal 
arches?  And  what  business  has  any 
arch  on  a  mole?  Arches  like  these 
suppose  a  triumph,  a  procession,  a 
road,  the  entry  into  a  city.  The  mole 
of  Trajan  called  for  a  different  monu- 
ment. Here  an  historical  column  like 
his  own  might  have  risen  into  a  Pharos, 
at  once  to  record  his  naval  merits,  to 
illuminate  his  harbour,  and  realise  the 
compliment  which  the  senate  inscribed 
on  this  arch,  by  making  the  access  to 
Italy  safer  for  sailors." 

The  harbour  is  defended  by  several 
forts ;  one  was  built  by  Clement  VII. 
in  1 532,  from  the  designs  of  Antonio  di 
Sangallo,  enlarged  by  Gregory  XIII. 
in  1575,  and  improved  by  the  Germans 
and  the  French  in  later  years.  Near 
the  Capuccini  is  another  fort,  restored 
by  the  French  in  1 832 ;  and  other  strong 
fortifications  occupy  the  heights  of 
Monte  Pelago  and  Monte  Cardeto.  The 
defences  of  Ancona  were  much  strength- 
ened by  the  Anstrians  during  their 
occupation  between  1848  and  1859,  and 
subsequently  by  the  Papal  Government 
In  September  of  the  present  year,  An- 
cona, then  garrisoned  by  about  3000 
Germans  and  Swiss,  was  besieged  by 
the  Piedmontese  under  Gen.  Cialdini, 
and,  after  a  bombardment  both  on  the 
sea  and  land  sides,  obliged  to  capitulate 
(Sept.  29),  Gen.  Lamoricibre  and  the 
wreck  of  the  Pope's  foreign  auxiliaries, 
who  had  escaped  after  the  disaster  at 
Castel  Fidardo,  having  been  made  pri- 
soners of  war. 

Within  the  harbour,  in  a  convenient 
position  on  its  shores,  is  the  Lazzaretto, 
built  in  the  form  of  a  pentagon  by 
Clement  XII.  in  1732,  and  completed 
by  Vanvitelli.  Its  domestic  and  sana- 
tory arrangements  are  still  far  inferior 
to  those  of  Malta,  but  great  improve- 
ments have  taken  place  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Austrian  steamers 
between  Trieste  and  the  Levant,  which 
call  here  on  their  way. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  S. 
Ciriacus,  the  first  bishop  of  Ancona, 
stands  on  an  emineixs.^  QiN«st\wJiM^.%*^s^ 

town    mA  \s3KC\WS0I*  «ai^   <ys55NS^V^'8»  "^a^ 
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tte  fjfZf^fA  '»r%m  '.^tie  «*j  : — 


Jkai0»ieJ' —Him,  ':r, 

tie  ICfk  tts-twy,  vitin  dk*  ^nux^A  *A 
ike  i^JL%  vlSdk  ld«  %«&esL  ^sxjrjfcsti.  «a 

d'A/«z&>  ia  ti:  I'>i^-  Tie  eGtesu 
<yf  dbe  a£<eiettt  tewfle  iacr«:  cManb«£e]i 
to  tie  (mbeSkkiMSt  <>f  dbc  O^ratfiaa 
dkvdb ;  ac4  ixde^CAdextiT  c«f  tie  £&«£: 
prMptet  «ln^  fu  eSera^ed  y^'^x, 
ttmatatiAi,  it*  zrtkiht^tisrtl  zlA  fAL»& 
t^laak  win  nfaj  the  tnwlvte  of  tie 
MceaC  Tie  exterior  of  tLe  edifice  V2S 
OBce  oname&ted  with  a  vLeei  whid&v, 
wbsdi  if  Bov  eiottd  op,  bot  the  Gotiie 
doonraj  still  remaixA,  aiad  is  a  soperb 
example  of  its  kicd.  It  has  9  co- 
lomiM  and  a  ijotiited  areh,  the  first 
frieze  of  vbieb  has  oo  it  31  busts  of 
sdMDts ;  the  feeood  has  grotesqae  asi- 
fsals  and  other  similar  derices.  The 
projeetiDg  poreh  is  supported  bj  4 
eolumiis,  the  2  ooter  resting  on  eo- 
loifal  lions  of  red  marble;  on  the 
imier  vault  of  the  porch  are  the  em- 
blems of  the  ETangelists,  an  angel  and 
a  winged  lion,  an  eagle  with  a  book 
and  a  winged  bull;  on  the  left  of 
the  poreh  are  several  bsw-relieft  of 
saints^  The  interior  exhibits  the  fine 
eolnrons  of  the  temple  of  Venus ;  the 
2  side  aisles  are  ascended  by  steps. 
The  euffttlA  is  octangular,  and  is  con* 
sfderi^l  bvD'Aginc^mrt  as  the  oldest  in 
ftal/.  In  one  of  the  subterranean 
oiiapels  is  the  fine  sarcophagus  of  Titus 
Gf.^gonius,  prstor  of  Ancona ;  in  the 
#Hher  the  tombs  of  St.  Ciriaeus  and 
2  other  saints,  a  Fietk,  and  portraits 
of  Pius  VI.  and  VII.  In  a  chapel 
ftlK/ve  is  a  painting  by  Podestif  repre- 
senting the  martyraom  of  S.  Lorenzo ; 
and  in  another,  over  the  monument 
f}(  the  Villa  family,  is  a  fine  portrait 
^■^^ild  by  maldi.  The  Gian. 
^^Hbntiment  is  an  interesting  speci- 
^^Hm  cinquecento  style :  that  of 
^Ipio  is  also  worthy  of  notice, 
r  0  the§e  objects,  the  ch. 


^mCKizft  a  ^lifr  BEfez5c5sL  ijf  a  MaAKB2 

The:  C^  If  •!  I'-tmiar'Ju  aicw  xl  he^- 

w5a  a  yisxajBA  x^  sid.  a  jcifftezini^ 

T^    ^asiA^y   5s   T<£rr   ^^iia^zaae:.   chl- 

.?.  A^pjezati   SOS  aoii-iitfT  ik&  door- 

are  zLsna^aeeti.  It  s  :jt>^  cdIt  resd^ 
<>f  is  excise  areiiiseiKsr^.  5:r  tie  kr- 
terior  wa«  cxiirclj  ii:»z5ir  by  VsiLThcJ[&. 
Tie  pietare  c€  5c  Jv^  bapdzzc^, 
by  T^Mdi^  was  paf^Trtf  #!«-  Gicr^ 
M«caso,  tike  liiiiii  i  ^ertiaat,  wLc 
first  bn^v^K  &e  anist  tt>  ^e  ciiy.  Bat 
tie  prisiO{aI  works  xb  tiLe  eh.  are  by 
lilio,  kEOWB  2i  Jbfairv.f  ,jV  Aafc.-r:a..%  a 
paiKter  of  tie  EaKae  <eiocl  ik  tie  last 
eestxTT,  a  pupil  and  iKhator  of  fiasce- 
eao;  his  bctt  prodartina  is  tie  Madfiwr.a 
crowning  Sc  >icicias  of  T<4efttii:o. 
Tie  saeri^  eantaiEs  14  ^aall  {kc- 
tores  illiwtratipg  tie  iistorj  of  tie 
saint,  by  tie  same  artist.  Tie  Sc  Fran- 
cis praying  is  by  EomaillL 

8ta.  Maria  deUa  Piazza  exhibits  tie 
most  corioos  prodigality  of  Gothic  on^- 
ment.  Its  small  fti^ade  has  3  paral- 
lel rows  of  roand-headed  arches,  with 
rich  mouldings  resting  oo  low  co- 
lumns in  imitatioa  of  tie  Corinthian 
order;  the  door  has  likewise  a  round- 
headed  arch,  with  knotted  colnmcs. 
The  frieze  is  full  of  birds,  animals, 
grotesque  figures,  and  foliage ;  the  side 
door  is  pointed  and  has  a  porch.  The 
interior  contains  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
going  to  the  temple  in  h^  childhood, 
a  good  specimen  of  Marco  Betufal; 
and  a  Virgin  enthroned  by  Lorenzo 
Lotto. 

8.  Domemco  was  rebuilt  in  1788 :  it 
contains  a  Crucifixion  by  Titian^  and 
the  grave  of  Rinaldo  degU  Albizzi,  the 
rival  of  Cosimo  de'  M^d,  who  died 
here  in  exile  in  1425.  A  simple  in- 
scription recOTding  his  name  aud  the 
year  of  his  death  is  the  only  memorial 
to  the  celebrated  Florentine. 

8,  Franceaoo  contains  S  interesting 
paintings:  a  Madonna  by  Titian,  in 
1520;  an  Annunciation  by  Guido; 
and  a  Crudfizion  by  Bellini, 
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Sta,  Pelagia  contains  a  picture  by 
GuercinOf  representing  the  saint  and  an 
angel.  The  ch.  of  the  Vergine  delta 
Misericordia  has  a  curious  door,  orna- 
mented with  fruits,  of  the  transition 
period. 

The  Loggia  dd  Mercaniiy  or  Exchange, 
was  designed  by  Tibaldi,  who  covered 
the  interior  with  productions  of  his 
pencil.  The  ornaments  of  its  fagade 
are  elaborate,  and  the  arches  have  a 
Saracenic  character.  The  bas-reliefs 
are  said  by  Vasari  to  be  the  work  of 
Mocrio.  The  roof  is  covered  with  the 
frescoes  of  Tibaldi^  representing  Her- 
cules taming  the  monsters. 

Near  the  cathedral  are  some  remains 
of  a  Roman  Amphitheatre. 

The  Palazzo  del  Qovemo  has  a 
small  gallery  of  pictures,  and  is  the 
residence  of  the  Papal  delegate.  The 
Palazzo  Ferretti  affords  an  example  of 
the  twofold  powers  of  Tibaldi,  as  an 
architect  and  painter.  The  Piazza  di 
S.  Domenico  has  a  marble  statue  of 
Clement  XII.,  less  remarkable  as  a 
work  of  art  than  as  a  memorial  of  the 
benefits  conferred  upon  the  city  by 
that  pontiff.  The  fountain  called  del 
Calamo  is  the  work  of  Tibaldi. 

The  Prisons  are  surpassed  in  size 
only  by  those  of  CivitK  Vecchia  and 
Spoleto.  They  are  capable  of  holding 
450  convicts. 

The  Jews  settled  at  Ancona  num- 
ber 1800;  they  have  a  synagogue 
and  their  separate  quarter,  called  the 
ghetto,  but  they  are  not  subject  to 
such  restrictions  as  their  brethren  at 
Rome.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  Ancona  that  all  religious  sects  enjoy 
complete  toleration. 

"  It  would  be  ungallant,"  says  For- 
syth, "  to  pass  through  Ancona  without 
paying  homage  to  the  multitude  of  fine 
women  whom  you  meet  there.  Wher- 
ever there  is  wealth  or  even  comfort 
in  Italy,  the  sex  runs  naturally  into 
beauty;  and  where  should  beauty  be 
found  if  not  here  ? 

A  regular  service  of  steamers  is  now 
in  activity  between  Ancona  and  Genoa, 
leaving  Ancona  every  Monday  at  4 
P.M.,  calling  at  Termoli,  Tremiti, 
Manfredonia,  Bari,  Brindisi,  Corfu, 
(on    Wed.    and    Thurs.),    GallipoW, 


Taranto,  RoSFano,  Cotrone,  Catania, 
Reggio,  Messina,  Pizzo,  Paola,  Naples. 
As  these  boats  only  call  once  a  fortnight 
at  some  of  the  less  important  places  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consult  the  local 
bills. 

A  mail  steamer  on  the  5th,  12th, 
20th,  and  28th  of  every  month,  at 
midnight,  for  Corfu  and  Alexandria; 
average  passage  110  hrs.  including  a 
stoppage  of  3  hrs.  at  Corfu:  fares  to 
Corfu  100  and  140  frs.,  and  225  and  300 
frs.  to  Alexandria,  both  including  living 
on  board.  These  vessels  correspond 
with  the  departure  of  the  steamers 
from  Suez  to  India,  China,  and  Aus- 
tralia; on  the  return  voyage,  with  the 
arrival  of  the  boats  at  Suez  from  the 
same  countries.  Travellers  leaving 
London  and  Paris  on  the  mornings  and 
evenings  of  the  3rd,  10th,  18th,  and 
26th,  reach  Ancona  in  time  for  this 
line. 

The  steamers  belonging  to  the  Austrian 
Lloyd's  Company  call  at  Ancona,  on  their 
way  from  Trieste,  for  Corfu,  Patras, 
Syra,  Athens,  Smyrna,  and  the  Levant 
generally,  every  Tuesday  during  the 
summer  months;  and  for  Trieste  every 
Friday,  on  their  return  from  the  Le- 
vant, arriving  at  daybreak  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  The  outward-bound 
steamers  touch  at  Corfu,  and  the  other 
Ionian  Islands.  The  voyage  to  and 
from  Trieste  occupies  about  16  hrs., 
and  to  Athens,  including  stoppages,  6 
days. 

The  traveller  may  proceed  from 
Ancona  to  Naples  through  Pescara 
and  Foggia  by  rly.,  now  open  as 
far  as  Trani.  As  soon  as  the  rly. 
has  been  prolonged  to  Brindisi,  that 
port  will  be  the  starting-place  for 
the  steamers  to  Alexandria.  This  route 
is  described  in  the  Handbook  for  Southern 
Italy  (Rte.  143). 
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BOUTE  ^, 
ctmATA,  T^uatfTuto^  Axy  rse  rAi» 

3C3- 

IxtfMA^  v/  Krto  gf— If  .   ;  fljfi.     4 


3txp*tatfU »» T<<fctfcMi      «      .  •  li 

T«foatkw  s«  %'4idMMS    «      .  .  I 

V«ki«t«a  to  PtMiM:  4<^1»  TcMne  •  1 

V*m4^,  4««»  Tr»y*r  V/  ferrrraJte  .  1 

C«K  yv/v^  U»  Fve9H»     «      •      •     1 
43  kiJ.  and  11}  pOfU  »  112  m. 

There  are  3  roads  fkom  Aneona  as 
&r  as  l/sreto—tbal  Uj  rij,,  15  m.,  aod 
2  earrbge  ones;  the  most  direct  Imt 
DKire  bill  r  nut*  ntaurer  U>  the  sea-^oast 
thrcMii^  Omter'mfj  and  /^  Cr*/ceiU;  the 
c^motry  through  which  it  passes  is 
highly  eultivated   and   pretty;   it   is 

Uy  billowed  by  the  TettoriDi, 
;  old  post'foad  nixis  further  iiilaod« 
and  uumfre  circaitoiis,  pafsiii|^  through 
Osimo:  on  leaving  Ancona  it  asceuds 
the  hills  of  Konteago,  and,  from  there 
runs  at>ore  and  par^iel  to  the  Baraeola 
and  Aftpio  t/>rrents.  As  regards  inns 
Oft  the  road  from  Ancona  to  Rome, 
''  My  surprise  is  that  the  accommodation 
is  s«>  g^Mxl,  considering  how  few  tra- 
vellers there  are  to  support  them" — 
A'.  J/,,  Afai/,  \H6Z,  At  the  end  of  1 1  m. 
the  r^Mid  readies 

15  kil,  (H\u\o  fttat,  (/»»,  La  Posta.) 
The  riy,  stats«  of  Osimo  and  Loreto, 
being  in  tlie  plain,  are  at  some  dis- 
tance from  these  towns,  that  of  Osimo 
mora  than  5  m.  Osimo  is  a  small 
city,  d2S  Vitig.  ft.  above  the  sea,  of 
high  antiquity,  and  is  considered  by 
gy  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Pice- 

We  easily  recognisethe  classical 
Bum  in  the  modem  name,  Lucan 
I  it  as 

jootas  puUarunt  Anxhtum  Aim,'* 


vi  Oifwi  =  ^Kr  anvw  £«■•    ite 
maasi.  hxvt  grpwfwrwd  ioB  ""H 

«;«ii  iff  «ur  of  IK  fsarOE.  »•  kst  is 

—  ■'■^«M<«,  x5.  Tie 
CMsuazsn^  ^>W>  Ixiait^  is 
72  like  Kdss  «f  a  jtaiikr  aaid  heaa- 
I^£b1  ««aasrr,  and,  fron  rs  «^f«mc« 
•t:-5  ft-  ,  i»  a  pooDOB  <tf  < 
sKPcaa^di.  The  cashedrai 
U»  &-  Teda:  it  is  a  piaee  «€  soMe 
tojcfcctstj  as  tfiMiJJainp  i^  bodr  «f  SL 
Giatieppe  di  Copefl^fiOL  The  pocrh 
opesing  iira>  the  X.  aide  las  tamt 
cajkiasMcdjgyalscalpiagtsofMjpiMts: 
tn  the  ixtferior  is  a  series  of  parcrui»  of 
the  bishops  who  haTe  rakd  the  see 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  prcsert 
day.  !■  the  Casa  Gaffiu  MtmaUii 
paiatifd  a  fresco  of  the  Jad^iMiit  of 
SoAamon,  eonsidercd  by  Laszi  to  be 
his  best  perfonnaace  of  that  daas; 
and  in  the  Onreh  of  Sta.  Falasa 
a  pictme  of  that  saint,  ako  pio- 
noaoieed  by  the  same  aatboritr  to  be 
one  of  his' finest  works.  The  Palazzo 
Pnbblico  hasa small mnseomof  aneient 
seolptares  and  inseripticms  found  among 
the  ruins  of  the  Boinan  city.  Lexring 
Osimo,  the  road  turns  again  towards 
the  coast  along  a  ridge  of  hills  on  the 
1.  side  of  the  Musone,  and  pasong  by 
C^steifidardo  (near  here  took  pbce  a 
sanguinary  battle  between  the  Pied- 
montese  and  Papal  troops  ^on  the  I8th 
of  September,  I860,  in  which  the  latter 
were  routed,  their  general,  Lamoriciere, 
obliged  to  throw  himself,  accompanied 
by  a  few  followers,  into  Ancona,  the 
second  in  command,  Pimodan,  killed, 
leaving  the  greater  {Mirt  of  their  cannon 
and  military  stores  in  the  hands  of  the 
victors),  soon  after  which  the  river  is 
crossed,  and  a  steep  ascent  leads  to 

9  kil,  LoRKTo  Stat.  2  m.  from  the 
town,  by  the  carriage  road,  there  is  a 
steep  path  for  pedestrians  much  shorter. 
Carriages  at  the  stat.  (Inns:  La  Cam- 
pana ;  La  Posta;  GemeUi's  Hotel  is  said 
to  be  clean  and  reasonable,  with  a  civil 
landlord).  This  small  city,  whose  entire 
circuit  may  be  made  in  less  than  half 
an  hour,  has  obtained  a  high  celebrity 
as  a  TeUgio\ift  «axiCtuaiT]i .    For  upwards 
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of  5  centuries  Loreto  has  been  the  most 
frequented  place  of  pilgrimage  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  most 
pious  pontiffs  and  ambitious  monarchs 
have  swelled  the  crowd  of  votaries 
whom  its  fame  and  sanctity  have  drawn 
together  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
Christian  world.  The  original  name  of 
the  town  was  the  Villa  di  Sta.  Maria ; 
it  was  afterwards  called  the  Castello  di 
Sta.  Maria;  and  the  present  name  is 
derived  either  from  a  grove  of  laurels 
in  which  the  Santa  Casa  is  said  to  have 
rested,  or  from  the  person  to  whom  the 
grove  belonged.  The  foundation  dates 
from  the  10th  December,  1294,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Celestin  V.,  when  the 
Santa  Casa  arrived  from  Nazareth. 
The  tradition  of  the  Church  relates  that 
the  sacred  house  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  Virgin,  the  scene  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion and  Incarnation,  as  well  as  the 
d  kvelling  where  the  Holy  Family  found 
shelter  after  the  flight  out  of  Egypt. 
The  house  was  held  in  extraordinary 
veneration  throughout  Palestine  after 
the  pilgi'image  of  the  Empress  Helena, 
who  built  over  it  a  magnificent  temple 
bearing  the  inscription  "  Haec  est  ara, 
in  qua  primo  jactum  est  human®  salutis 
fundamentum."  The  fame  of  the  sanc- 
tuary drew  many  of  the  early  fathers  of 
the  Church  into  Palestine ;  among  other 
pilgrims  was  St.  Louis.  The  subsequent 
inroads  of  the  Saracens  into  the  Holy 
Landled  to  the  destruction  of  thebasilica 
which  Helena  had  erected ;  and  the  le- 
gend goes  on  to  state  that  by  a  miracle 
the  house  was  conveyed  by  angels  from 
Nazareth  to  the  coast  of  Dalmatia, 
where  it  was  deposited  at  a  place  called 
Kaunizza,  between  Tersatto  and  Fiume. 
This  occurrence  is  placed  on  Dec.  10. 
1291.  In  1294  it  is  said  to  have  been 
suddenly  transported  in  the  night  to  a 
grove  near  Loreto;  and  according  to 
the  legend  the  Virgin  appeared  in  a 
vision  to  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  to 
announce  its  arrival  to  the  faithful. 
After  3  times  changing  its  position,  the 
Santa  Casa  at  length  settled  itself  down, 
in  1295,  on  the  spot  it  now  occupies.  The 
concourse  of  pilgrims  soon  created  the 
necessity  for  means  of  accommodation, 
and  by  the  pious  zeal  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Kecanati  the  foundations  of  the  pre- 


sent town  were  speedily  laid.  Loreto 
became  a  cit^  in  1586,  when  Sixtus  V. 
surrounded  it  with  widls,  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  Turkish  pirates,  who  were 
tempted  by  the  riches  of  the  sanctuary 
to  make  frequent  descents  upon  thu 
adjoining  coast. 

The  city,  containing  a  population  of 
5470,  is  built  on  a  hill,  about  3  m.firom 
the  sea,  commanding  an  extensive 
prospect  over  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  visible  to  the  mariner  for  a 
considerable  distance  from  seaward. 
It  may  be  said  to  consist  of  one  long 
and  naiTow  street,  filled  with  shops 
for  the  sale  of  crowns,  medals,  and  pic- 
tures of  the  **  Madonna  di  Loreto ;"  a 
trade  which  is  said  to  produce  an  annual 
return  of  from  80,000  to  100,000  scudi. 
On  first  entering  the  town  the  traveller 
is  almost  led  to  imagine  that  it  is  peopled 
with  beggars,  for  he  is  at  once  beset 
with  appeals  to  his  charity  and  piety, — 
a  singular  contrast  to  a  shrine  rich  in 
gold  and  diamonds :  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  there  is  no  poverty  so  apparent  as 
that  met  with  in  the  great  sanctuaries 
of  Italy. 

The  piazza  in  which  the  church  is 
situated  is  occupied  on  one  side  by  the 
Jesuits'  convent,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  noble  palace  of  the  governor,  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Bramante.  In  the 
centre  is  the  fine  bronze  statue  of  Sixtus 
v.,  seated,  in  the  act  of  giving  his  be- 
nediction: it  is  the  woA  of  Calcagni 
of  Recanati. 

The  Ch,  called  the  Chiesa  delta  Santa 
Casa  occupies  the  3rd  side  of  the  square. 
Its  facade  was  built  by  Sixtus  V.  Over 
the  grand  door  is  the  full-length  bronze 
statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Giro- 
lamo  Lombardo,  The  principal  orna- 
ments of  the  exterior  are  the  3  superb 
bronze  doors,  inferior  only  to  those  of 
S.  Giovanni  at  Florence,  and  of  the 
Duomo  of  Pisa.  The  central  one  was 
cast  by  the  four  sons  of  Girolamo  Lom- 
bardo, in  the  16th  century.  It  is  divided 
into  compartments,  containing  bas- 
reliefs  illustrating  events  in  the  history 
of  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  creation 
to  the  flight  of  Cain,  with  symbolical 
representations    of  the    pro^te«&  •wsA. 

\doot  ^^  c«JeX\>^  T\Wtxxo  \eY*^\\N 
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Camerino,  a  pnpil  of  the  elder  Lom- 
bardo.  It  represents,  amidst  the  richest 
arabesques  and  figures  of  prophets  and 
sibyls,  various  subjects  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  so  arranged  as  to  make 
every  symbol  of  the  old  law  a  figure  of 
the  new.  The  door  on  the  rt.  is  the  work 
of  Calcagnif  assisted  by  Jacometti  and 
Sebastiani,  also  natives  of  Recanati.  It 
represents,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
preceding,  different  events  of  both 
Testaments.  These  fine  works  were 
finished  during  the  pontificate  of  Paul 
V.  The  bell-tower  was  designed  by 
Vanvitelli.  It  is  of  great  height,  and 
exhibits  a  combination  of  the  4  orders. 
It  is  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  pyra- 
mid, and  contains  a  bell  said  to  weigh 
22,000  lbs.,  cast  by  Bernardino  da  Ri- 
mini in  1516,  at  the  expense  of  Leo  X. 

On  entering  the  ch.,  the  roof  of  the 
nave  presents  various  paintings  of  the 
prophets  in  chiaroscuro  by  Luca  Signor- 
elli;  the  last  3  towards  the  arch  above 
the  high  altar  are  by  Roncalli. 

The  great  attraction  of  the  ch.  is  the 
Santa^  Casa  itself,  and  the  marble  cas- 
ing in  which  it  is  enclosed.  The 
Santa  Casa  is  a  small  brick  house, 
13i  Eng.  feet  in  height,  29^  in 
length,  and  12f  in  breadth.  It  has 
a  door  in  the  N.  side,  and  a  win- 
dow on  the  W. ;  its  construction  is 
of  the  rudest  kind,  and  its  general 
form  is  that  of  the  humblest  dwelling. 
Over  the  window  is  pointed  out  an 
ancient  cross,  and  from  the  vault  of  the 
outer  case  are  suspended  the  2  bells 
said  to  have  belonged  to  the  house  itself. 
The  original  floor  is  entirely  wanting, 
having  been  lost,  it  is  said,  during  its 
miraculous  transport  from  Nazareth ; 
the  present  one  is  composed  of  squares 
of  white  and  red  marble.  In  a  niche 
above  the  fireplace  is  the  celebrated 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  reputed  to  have 
been  sculptured  by  St.  Luke.  It  is  said 
to  be  of  the  cedar-wood  of  Lebanon, 
and  is  quite  black  with  age.  The 
height  of  the  Virgin  is  3^  inches, 
♦hat  of  the  Child  is  14.  A  recent 
||reller  describes  it  thus : — "  Nothing 
HLbe  more  hideous,  more  fetish-like, 
Hfced  in  a  ball-shaped  dress,  hung 
^m^Jtems  of  an  enormous  value:  the 
>f  a  black  doll  bang'mg  above 


the  door  of  a  dealer  in  marine  stores 
is  a  high  work  of  art  in  comparison 
with  the  effort  of  the  Apostle's  chisel." 
The  figures  both  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
are  literally  resplendent  with  jewels,  the 
effect  of  which  is  increased  by  the 
light  of  the  silver  lamps  which  are  con- 
stantly burning  before  the  shrine.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  attempt  the  enu- 
meration of  the  various  relics  and  trea- 
sures contained  in  the  Santa  Casa ; 
among  the  former  are  3  earthenware 
pots  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Holy  Family:  2  of  them,  which  are 
shut  up  in  the  Sacro  Armadio  or  cup- 
board, were  covered  with  gold  plates 
previous  to  the  French  invasion ;  the 
precious  metal  having  been  removed, 
they  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  are  now 
mounted  in  gilt  bronze:  the  third, 
which  escaped  the  French,  the  Santa 
Scodella,  is  alone  shown,  and  is  used  for 
imparting  supernatural  virtues  to  ob- 
jects placed  in  it.  On  the  southern  wall, 
fixed  with  iron  cramps,  is  a  stone  of  the 
Santa  Casa,  purloined  by  a  Bishop  of 
Coimbra  in  the  time  of  Paul  III.,  and 
restored  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
health  he  suffered  while  it  remained 
in  his  possession.  On  the  same  wall 
is  another  singular  offering,  a  cannon- 
ball  consecrated  to  the  Virgin  by 
Julius  II.,  in  remembrance  of  his 
escape  at  the  siege  of  Mirandola,  in 
1505.  Hompesch,  the  grand  master 
of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  and  the  family 
of  Plater  of  Wilna,  so  well  known  in 
the  history  of  the  Polish  struggle  for 
independence,  are  also  remarkable  for 
the  value  of  their  offerings.  In  less  than 
a  year  after  the  short-lived  peace  of 
Tolentino  the  French  took  Loreto, 
sacked  the  town  and  sanctuary,  and  car- 
ried the  statue  of  the  Virgin  to  Paris. 
It  is  recorded  that  the  conquerors  de- 
posited the  statue  in  the  cabinet  of 
medals  in  the  national  library  of  Paris, 
where  it  was  placed  immediately  over  a 
mummy  and  exhibited  to  the  public  as 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  that  archseo- 
logical  collection  1 

The  Marine  Casing  in  which  is  en- 
closed the  Santa  Casa  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  monuments  of  the 
best  times  of  modem  art.  The  de- 
sign was  b^  Btdxnaoile,  and  the  sculp- 
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tares  by  Sansovino,  Girolamo  1/ora- 
bardo,  BandiDelli,  Giovanni  da  Bologna, 
Guglielmo  della  Porta,  Kaffaele  da 
Montelupo,  Sangallo,  Tribolo,  Cioli,  and 
other  eminent  artists  of  the  period. 
The  materials  for  this  ereat  work  were 
prepared  under  Julius  II. ;  the  work  was 
commenced  in  the  reign  of  Leo  X.,  con- 
tinued under  Clement  VII.,  and  finished 
in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.  It  has 
4  sides  of  white  marble  covered  with 
sculptures  in  relief. 

1.  The  Western  side  presents  us  with 
the  Annunciation  by  Sansovino,  in 
which  the  Angel  Gabriel,  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  angels,  announces  to 
the  Virgin  the  object  of  his  mission. 
The  details  of  this  wonderful  work, 
called  by  Vasari  an  opera  divina,  are  fine 
beyond  description :  the  figure  of  Ga- 
briel seems  perfectly  celestial,  and  the 
expression  of  the  angels  is  of  great 
delicacy  and  beauty.  The  yase  of 
flowers  introduced  m  the  foreground 
is  much  admired.  The  smaller  tablets, 
representing  the  Visitation,  and  St. 
Joseph  and  the  Virgin  in  Bethlehem, 
are  by  Sangallo,  At  the  angles  are 
figures  of  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel ;  the  first  is  by  Samovino,  the 
other  by  Girolamo  Lomhardo,  In  the 
niches  above  are  the  Libyan  and  Per- 
sian sibyls  by  Guglielmo  della  Porta, 

2.  Tne  Southern  side  has  another 
grand  production  by  Sansovino,  the  Na- 
tivity, in  which  the  shepherds,  the 
angels,  and  the  other  figures  are  repre- 
sented with  extraordinary  minuteness 
and  truth.  The  David  with  the  head  of 
Goliath  at  his  feet,  and  the  prophet 
Malachi,  are  by  Girolamo  Lombardo; 
the  Cumsean  and  Delphic  sibyls  are  by 
Guglielmo  della  Porta,  The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  was  begun  by  Sansovino, 
and  finished  by  Raffaele  da  Monteh'po 
and  Girolamo  Lomhardo,  The  figures 
of  boys  over  the  first  door  are  attributed 
to  Mosca,  and  those  over  the  Porta  del 
Santo  Camino  are  by  Cioli, 

3.  The  Eastern  side  has  the  fine  bas- 
relief  by  Niccolb  Tribolo,  representing 
the  arrival  of  the  Santa  Casa  at  Loreto, 
and  the  effect  of  its  sudden  appearance 
on  the  people.  The  attack  of  the  rob- 
bers ill  the  wood,  the  surprise  of  the 


'  countryman,  and  the  peasant  whistling 
to  his  loaded  horse,  are  marvellous 
examples  of  the  powers  of  art.  The 
j  bas-relief  above  represents  the  death  of 
the  Virgin  and  her  burial  by  the  apos- 
I  ties.  1  he  4  angels  in  the  clouds  and 
the  parly  of  Jews  endeavouring  to  steal 
the  body  are  full  of  expression.  It 
was  begun  by  Tribolo  and  finished  by 
Vangnano  of  Bologna.  The  prophet  Ba: 
laam  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Fra 
Aurelio,  brother  of  Girolamo  Lombardo. 
The  Moses  is  by  Della  Porta,  as  are 
also  the  Samian  and  Cumsan  sibyls. 

4.  The  Nort/iern  front  is  ornamented 
with  a  bas-relief  representing  the  Nati- 
vity of  the  Virgin,  begun  by  Sansovino, 
continued  by  Baccio  Bandinelli,  and 
finished  by  Raffaele  da  Montelupo,  The 
figures  introduced  into  the  composition 
express  the  7  virtues  of  the  Virgin, — 
innocence,  fidelity,  humility,  charity, 
obedience,  modesty,  and  love  of  retire- 
ment. The  fine  bas-relief  of  the  mar- 
riage, begun  by  Sansovino  and  con- 
tinued by  Raffaele  da  Montelupo,  has  a 
group  of  figures  introduced  by  Niccolb 
Tribolo;  the  most  striking  of  these 
figures  is  the  man  in  a  passion  break- 
ing a  withered  bough.  The  prophet 
Daniel  is  by  Fra  Aurelio  Lombardo; 
the  prophet  Amos,  with  the  shepherd's 
staff  in  his  hand  and  the  dog  at  his  feet, 
is  by  Girolamo  Jjombardo,  The  Phry- 
gian and  Tiburtine  sibyls  are  by  Gug- 
lielmo della  Porta;  the  boys  over  the 
door  are  by  Mosca  and  Cioli ;  the  sculp- 
tures, with  the  ornaments  on  the  frieze 
and  the  festoons  between  the  columns, 
by  Mosca, 

This  magnificent  work,  which  is  a 
perfect  museum  of  sculpture,  is  said  to 
have  cost  50,000  Roman  scudi,  inde- 
pendently of  the  statues,  the  cost  of  the 
marble,  and  the  wages  of  the  workmen, 
which  amounted  to  10,000  scudi  more. 
This  expense  would  have  been  greater 
if  many  of  the  artists  and  workmen  had 
not  given  their  services  gratuitously. 

The  next  object  which  attracts  at- 
tention is  the  Baptistery,  a  superb 
work  in  bronze,  cast  by  Tiburzio  Ver- 
zelli  and  Giobattista  Vitali,  It  is  co- 
vered with  bas-reliefs  relating  to  the 
sacrament    of  bw^\vs«v,   «xA.  'v^  ^"" 
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*  of  .'  ti'-'-riu  assisted  by  Jacometti.    In 

::ie  upper  part  of  this  transept  the  Ist 

vrhapel  ooutaius  the  mosaic  copy  of  the 

Nativity   o!^  the  Virgin  by   Annibale 

Cj.rai.-t.-r.     The  2nd,  called  the  chapel 

lella  Mjn.'-jL  contains  a  fresco  supposed 

:o  be  by  r-tfo  -jLi  Ct-r/on/F, representing 

LiOiirV^y  in  arms  and  Tancred  woundtd 

at    the   sie:K   of  Jerusalem;    and  the 

:i-a:>   o:"  Cardinal  Visconti.     The  3rd 

v.*  ha  pel   ;5  oruameuted   with  a  mosaic 

v:oi.*y  .^r*  iLie  picture  of  Fra   Bartolom- 

iii.o'-?  A<{i::mption  of  the  Virgin.     The 

iMi:::::jr>    ou    the    vault    representing 

I  out    \\w   t'loivn-v  ia    cho    Nativity,    the    Circumcision,    the 

. 'i,>«i»v-iiii  .it  Utuno,  a:'.d     rraii^itiLLiiration,  the  Preaching  of  St* 

., ,;  ::«%•   I  .1x1  Sap{vi\  by    Johu  the  IViptist,  and  his  Martyrdom, 

.,    '«,   .Mi^ui.il  of  vihioh  is    are   by    l\'l\-:ru,o    Tib^iUi.      Over  the 

.  .    ..  .:k-  v;o\vn:or.  door  of  the  :^i.:L<t:/  of  the  Ompter  is 

,  ^ .  ..u-    ii.j\i\  iIk'  1st  ohajvi    the  ti^iire  of  St.  Luke  in  glazed  terra- 

\.     1.4..  uliv'i*  of  ilio   lVpv»-    v-vctafaud  over  that  of  the  other  sa- 

t.i'.lxd  .iUv»  i!iv'  IVci,    cristy  is  one  of  St.  Matthew,  both  by 

t .  I .  I   I  I ».  \M  I  .'A*  fv'  iii.i  iv  ^vi'-    I.  ••  ^"^ :  ■.  V "."  I  K  .'boiit. 

.    . .  I  •  ■ .  I  ■»  of  J 1 1 V    t  ■  u  I J :  I  u-s  of       I  u  tiio  '-i :  'tt  f /•■  rusepit  the   I  st  chapel 

...    I  Nty .III.  u.  \» Iwuu  ilix-  vl:ajvl    has  a  mr.>saio  copy  of  the  visitation  by 

.,  .!i.   ..4iito  iiii^i.     Soxv'ivl  of    Ivirvvciv* :  its  pamiings  are  by  JTm^w/w. 

'.  ip.  ',.  Iik\'  tluw*oof  ilu'oppv>*  :  The  -iud.  called  of  the  Hosario,  is  painted 

iii.itii.iii\'«l  \wili  iiuv>,i!vs.  '  by   (.t'-si'^iriui  of  Macerata;     and   the 

..1.  ii  .kit    iltv  C\»>»NvptuMi  aud    ;'r\l,  v:aIU\l  the  chapel  of  the  Concep- 
,      .'..  ....    ii\   \'.«il»«   M.uatt.i ;   in    lion,  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  Lorn- 

...    I  .  ...ii.iuiui.-.  i!u'*\«  .uv  "i  tiv>-    ■•  r*- VVi'.     Passing  onwards,   we  reach 

' .,  .1  'the  I'ix-if  nj  .*tui  it;tiVutjvl.     Thebeau- 

'      :'i      I  I    I  li.ii>i  1  of  tho    \- '.'  .'•■■■•{-    tiful  picture  aUne  the  Amim'TNO  in  the 

»'i  .   ui.i.iiii  ii.|.\   of  a  p.iimiiij;    liail.  rvpresi*nting  a  pious  lady  instruct- 

V        I.    i    K  uithit  «uii .  ihc  'jiid  has    in^  fcinule  children,  is  hy  G'tido,     The 

,  ...ti.i....  U\   :  •  .  I    •    /     .'.'.  and    clnarv»sc«ro  on   the  right  of  the  en- 

>   1       ..II. . I    I  ho     VittiiiiiAi.K.i    dot    trunco,  pivti'cted  by  a  glass  covering, 

Ti    ..,    ii.iiiii^<    lioi'ii   ou'cti-d    h\     is   auribnted  to    Tintoretto;   the   Ma- 

U-iii-t   II     iliiKo  oi'  I'lhiiio,    donna   and   Child,   also   protected   by 

.  Ill  .  .ii'-  III  tho    \uiuiiu'it(tioM  '  ^lass,  is  a  copy  of  Raphael,  probably  by 

I'..        I      ■  i|iii  'I  hoiii  llio  pu'luiv  in  ;  (i.i/^'/fi'o;  there  is  also  another  Madonna 

\  ....    ..I      I  h>.  h>  .!MM.nirihochupol    and  i'hild,  by  Aitilreti  del  Sarto ;   and  a 

I  .1...    I   III   f'  /..'/.'    ''(..'*./.'  in;  Holy    Family   on  wood,  variously  at- 

•  '       I  i.    1 1.  If  .ii.ilii..ii|tiin,  iliuhimtive  "  tributed  to  i^e/uMoiw  or  Correggio.     The 

>'       .i.iii  -.1  ilii.  hntmo  ol'  l{*«M'iv,  '  Christ  at  the  column  is  supposed  by 

li       ,      iiif  ii'i  III  III  I     The  N.'j/i».sYi'i  |  Home  to  l>e  by  Tiarini,  and  by  others  by 

I  ■  |..iiti|t  d  III  I'li'inMi  li,\  LiiiM  \  iihet\tt\totteiia  yotte.    The  (  hapcl  of  the 

llii.   iiiiilitmiiui'ii  mnf  other    Treasury  is  remarkable  for  the  frescoes 

td   lliM   |i|'»>MHik   III-    .If  mi  <t//\  '  of  its  r(M>f,  representing  the  history  of  the 

uf  lliii  /'ii''iiii'im»,«ro  j  Virgin,  interspersetl  with  full-length  fi- 

,.W«ii'fc  *»f  liiHitieito  ^  giuvHikf  prophets  and  sibyls,  by  7?o«c<///i*. 

liid   l^'loi'uiiliiiti  I  The  Treasury,  previous  to  the  French 

Thu  luruc    iiivuMion,  contained  the  richest  collec- 
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tUui  of  costly  offerings  which  the  piety, 
thv  |Hdiey,  and  the  vanity  of  the  world 
imd  ever  brought  together.    Sovereign 
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princes,  pontiff^,  prelates  of  the  Church, 
and  the  rank  and  beauty  of  Christen- 
dom had  munificently  contributed  to 
swell  its  treasures ;  but  the  calamities 
which  the  Papal  States  sustained  in 
their  unequal  struggle  with  France 
compelled  Pius  VI.  to  despoil  it  of  its 
riches,  in  order  to  pay  the  sum  de- 
manded by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  Tolentino  in  1797.  At  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  the  zeal  of  the  faithful 
endeavoured  to  compensate  for  these 
losses,  and  the  Treasury  is  now  well 
filled  with  the  results  of  their  devo- 
tion. The  catalogue  of  offerings  exhi- 
bits a  curious  collection  of  names; 
those  of  Murat,  Eugene  Beauharnois, 
and  the  queen  of  Joseph  Buonaparte, 
are  read  side  by  side  with  the  titles 
of  the  dynastic  princes  of  Austria  and 
Sardinia ;  many  are  those  of  illus- 
trious and  noble  houses  in  Italy, 
France,  Poland,  Russia,  and  Spain: 
and  among  the  multilarious  assem- 
blage of  offerings  may  be  found  the 
wedding  dress  of  the  King  of  Saxony ! 
The  chalice  presented  by  Pius  VII., 
and  used  by  that  pontiff  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mass,  records  his  gra- 
titude for  his  restoration  to  the  Holy 
See  after  his  long  detention  in  France. 

The  octagonal  cupola  of  the  ch., 
begun  by  Giuliano  da  Majano,  was 
strengthened  at  its  base  and  nearly  re- 
built by  Antonio  Sangallo.  The  skill 
and  judgment  with  which  he  accom- 
plished this  difficult  task  have  received 
the  praises  of  Vasari.  The  interior  is 
painted  throughout  by  Roncalli,  assisted 
by  Jacometti  and  Pietro  Loinbardo,  It  is 
considered  the  masterpiece  of  Roncalli, 
and  it  is  recorded  that  his  success  so 
exasperated  Caravaggio  that  he  em- 
ployed a  Sicilian  bravo  to  disfigure  his 
face. 

The  Palace  of  the  Governor,  or  the 
Palazzo  AposioUcOj  an  edifice  worthy 
of  the  capital,  was  begun  in  1510  by 
Julius  II.,  from  the  designs  of  Bra- 
mante.  It  forms  2  wings  composing 
the  half  of  a  parallelogram,  and  is 
constructed  with  2  grand  loggie  with 
round-headed  arches,  the  lower  of 
which  is  of  the  Doric,  and  the  upper 
of  the  Ionic  order.  The  former  of 
these    loggie    affords    accommodadou 


to  the  canons  of  the  ch.;  the  latter 
is  inhabited  by  the  bishop  and  go« 
vernor,  and  contains  the  noble  room 
called  the  "  Apartment  of  the  Princes," 
now  used  as  a  picture  gallery.  The 
most  remarkable  works  in  this  coi* 
lection  are  the  Woman  taken  in 
Adultery,  by  Titian,  treated  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  his  other  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  same  subject  in 
St  Afra  at  Brescia;  the  Last  Supper 
by  Simon  Vouet ;  the  Sta.  Chiara  of 
Schidone;  the  Deposition  by  Guercino; 
and  the  fine  painting  of  the  Nativity 
of  the  Virgin  by  Afmibale  Caraooi,  In 
a  bedchamber  adjoining  is  a  small 
Nativity  painted  on  slate  by  Gherat'do 
del  la  Notte,  and  another  of  the  same  sub- 
ject on  copper  by  Correggio.  In  another 
apartment  are  9  pieces  of  tapestry  pre- 
sented to  the  Santa  Casa  by  Cardinal 
Sforza  Pallavicini,  representing  various 
subjects  of  the  Gospel  history,  erro- 
neously supposed  to  be  after  designs 
by  Raphael. 

The  Spezierxa,  or  Pharmacy,  attached 
to  the  palace,  was  celebrated  for  its  3<H) 
apothecary's  pots,  painted  after  the 
designs  of  Raphael,  Michel  Angelo, 
Giulio  Romano,  and  other  great  mas* 
ters.  They  were  executed  chiefly  by 
Orazio  Fontana  of  Urbino  and  Battista 
Franco,  who  acquired  considerable  fame 
by  their  imitations  of  the  great  paipters 
on  earthenware.  They  represent  dif' 
ferent  events  of  Scripture  nistory,  the 
history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  an- 
cient  mvthology  ;  on  eighty-five  are 
games  or  children,  all  different  designs. 
They  have  been  removed  to  the  Trea- 
sury, where  they  are  stored  **  higgledy 
piggledy,"  as  a  recent  visitor  describes, 
and  cannot  be  seen  without  difficulty 
on  application  to  the  Padre  Ouardiano, 
Unluckily  most  of  them  have  suffered, 
and  are  more  or  less  injured.  Of  the 
great  number  above  noticed,  18  only 
were  said  to  be  entire  in  1862.  They 
were  presented  by  Francesco  Maria  II., 
duke  of  Urbino,  for  whose  father  they 
were  originally  painted.  It  is  related 
by  Bartoli,  a  local  chronicler,  that  one 
of  the  grand  dukes  of  Florence  offered 
to  purchase  them  by  a  similar  number 
of  silver  vases  of  ^o^^  ^«v^^.^^xA."^oax 
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%^w0f^  kirn  ktgU  i^jmA  iM  elh.  K^ 
#Mi^4r  tiM;  ii0Ufmwm  m  tiM  iftnm^jf. 

M^.  "/>»«  VfnaoKA  4^  GalB  aii^  er/n^- 
toiM  ii  PmtftMttt  fftfm  wltnen  H  4«ntr«9i 
k*  »iiw».v  tM;N»f  ttntatmnmM  with  a 
4#9i«yw  mmI  4  4!/iel(#  t^  iaey/m«tti,  TImt 

174^;  f^  VAfrAtMX  Kart/mAi^   Mar  it 

0f%pmHm  ofiim  €h9§fUfr  tffr  the  reee^m 

w«  m9$wA  heUtr  ermelnde  ttiM  ae* 
«Mii»t  //f  tjffr^if  tlMM  Mr  reeaJlf iiif  U>  tiM; 
imiftm  i^\ut\M  ih4f  446^nf^  mmU  at  it* 
«I»Him;  hy  T>uiaf#.  hnVtfgunuk  feeliufg 
imttfT  ptfrHuM  Utnfnrtfd  tntfft  detiptUm 
ahun  that  wUuik  ^treMhtut  thrtmf^h  i\us 

tumr  ttt  th#f  Virf^n  by  ttiat  tUmiriimn 
fril^riiri/  Ko  imtmiutUm  e$Ln  cfmvey 
Whf  '\4i'%  of  iUh  //f igifial*  MMtA  nut  #pac« 
tAUrwn  ^nU  a  »fnaH  exintei:— 

O  imttM  HiKWHt  II  tfv/  fHfltftvUn  m  hk  tuwriti. 
Ml'  MliMfr*« «  M'liUkt^ir  1'  tmuiff^f  m^l«, 
f^v^i  II  iwt  Uintf  mi\imUittt^f  wf^^f, 

In  MrNf'll  |if^M'^tlA«  '/y  sltfl  I  rm/rlo  i 
fC  /llifiontrii  z''/  r«f(i(1 
j  nU'ur]  vlfltfKl 
'   K  <|ti#«»ifi>  IW«,  *  riMiillo,  «•  'I  H".  '^  '^  pw**> 
1^  k  vlf/t  iwtrtM,  eh'  A  (Hmii  VArn« 

III  iw%9>*t  V  tnif\ii  Alma  ((rsvofM,  a  cftrcA." 
Ii(*nvltif(  f^yr<^^  on  tb«  roa<l  to  l{«- 
tfifitiKti  w(*  \mim  Hi  n  «lH»rt  (liNtutic«  from 
thfl  (own  Oik  iltifl  ut\imUwt,  Hiriftching 
ftflfOM  ili<*  viillwy,  utH\  (Wftiffnifiicfttlng 
with  i)w  Niil»t(«rrittt(*nti  rnnitl  by  which 
fiori^to  iN  mi|>fiH««cl  with  wiiti*r.  It  wag 
Ufiilf'rtnkftti  niKl  («oin|)li4t4*<l  iliiring  the 
poiitlfli'itti'  of  Paul  V.  at  an  oxpetiM  of 

4  kll.  t'otin  (If  Jfmtmti  Htat.  i«  about 
n  m.  fVoni  t<ort«to  i  It  \%  now  aimall  fiiih- 
littf  town,  with  a  population  of  aooo 
Itumb.  About  y  m.  from  it,  and  half  a 
inllc)  fVom  th««  coaiit,  are  the  ruinn  of 
j||mU|||,  clone  to  the  convent  which 
i^^l  the  name  of  the  city  in  that 


icac    ^Am^  L<Ka«ca^4i  &a£aefe.  eaiM 
f  ^  Odrrma^  a 

4nK:ffcait  j 

TIm  iiafl  Imct  aac]€9!<  try« 
4*  a  kiiftf  a«4  tfmamsadimm  emnuemer 
*fnetU0rJkM^  tke  riek  tamLxrj  of  iae 
Micnau  lea  y^aikxam  m  4VjO.  It 
ikaa  Um9  lafyiicd  fe^  aaa&T  ami- 
4ttan<a  to  occvfry  dke  ste  of  HeKia 
mau^  itmm^tii  inr  Se|<hniiia  Serervs, 
aikd  4«»troy«l  by  Alarie  in  4^j8;  but 
ahiiiMv/rli  it  my  bare  i^Mvng  froB  i^s 
rvifka,  tbe  fffv^iper  piwtioD  of  tkat  city 
of  tl]M!;  Pitem  u  more  ialand,  and  <hi 
thebaAkiiofthePc4eiiza.  lathellth 
e«ntiiry  Oetaauit  waa  a  atron^  mili- 
tary poaitioD;  in  1^29  the  ^nperor 
Frederiek  II,  took  it  osMler  bit  protee- 
tioD,  and  conferred  upon  it  many  privi- 
iegea,  among  wbicb  waa  the  permisflcn 
Ut  baild  a  port,  granting  to  tbc  inbab. 
ftn'  that  porpoie  the  whole  line  of  coast 
lietween  tbe  montha  of  the  VtAeMA  aiid 
MoMme,  The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to 
Ht,  FlaYianos  Martyr,  which  contains  the 
monnment  of  Gregory  XIL  ^1417^,  baa 
a  Gothic  doorway,  and  many  of  its 
Gothic  windows,  now  closed  up  aud 
concealed  by  modem  alterations,  may 
still  lie  traced.  The  roof  is  richly 
carved,  and  dates  from  the  beginning 
of  the  1 7th  century.  The  churches  of 
H.  I>omenico  and  S.  Agostino  have  aUo 
Gothic  doors  with  circular  arches.  The 
Palazzo  Comunale  has  a  bronze  bas- 
relief  by  Jacometti,  representing  the 
arrival  of  tbe  Santa  Casa.  In  the  great 
hall  is  preserved  the  original  diploma  of 
Frederick  H.,  **  Dei  Gratia  Homanonim 
Imperator,'' dated  1229,  with  his  mo- 
nogram and  his  golden  seal,  grantiiig 
to  the  town  the  port  of  Recanati. 

Home  of  the  palaces  at  Recanati  may 
be  worth  looking  at.  The  view  from 
the  balcony  of  the  Caradori  palace  is 
truly  beautiful :  it  commands  Loreto, 
the  hill  of  Ancona,  the  Adriatic,  and 
the  rich  region  of  the  Marca,  called  by 
the  natives  *'  II  Giardino  d'  Italia." 

On  leaving  Porto  di  Recanati,  the 
rly.  runs  parallel  to  the  coast-line,— 
0  kil.  Potonza  Picena  Stat. ;  and  6  kil. 
Civitn  Nwtva  Stnt,^ — leaving  on  the  rt, 
the  district  between  Sambuchetto  and 
Maoerata*  not  surpassed    by    any   in 
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Europe  for  its  fertility :  situated  on 
either  side  of  the  Potenza,  its  rich 
meadows,  interspersed  with  plantations 
of  mulberrj -trees  and  irrigated  by  nu- 
merous canals,  recall  to  the  traveller 
some  of  the  richest  districts  of  Lom- 
bardy.  From  Civita  NuoTa  there  is  a 
good  road  of  about  17  m.  (charged  2 
Koman  posts)  to  Macerata.  Omnibus, 
post-courier,  and  diligence  now  start 
from  here;  the  roalleposte-diligence  at 
64  p.m.,  from  Macerata  at  9  J  p.m,,  for 
Rome,  taking  6  passengers,  fare  11 
scudi,  being  85  hrs.  on  the  road.  [4  m. 
above  Sambuchetto  the  road  crosses  the 
river,  having  left  tjie  picturesque  vil- 
lage of  Moute  Cassiano  on  the  rt.  At 
the  point  where  it  crosses  the  Potenza, 
3  branch  roads  from  Osimo,  Cingoli, 
and  Jesi  fall  into  the  main  line.  Close  to 
here  are  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre 
and  other  buildings,  marking  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Ilelvia  Kicina.] 

1  Macerata  (Inm,  La  Pace— good, 
June,  1863;  Posta ;  Albergo  di  Mona- 
chese),  a  fine  provincial  city  prettily 
situated  on  an  eminence  in  the  centre 
of  the  ridge  of  the  hills  that  separate 
the  valleys  of  Potenza  and  Chienti, 
about  midway  between  the  Apennines 
and  the  sea,  and  commanding  views  of 
both.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  province 
Le  Marche,  containing  a  population  of 
229,626.  The  population  of  the  city, 
with  its  suburbs,  amounts  to  10,956. 
Its  foundation  dates  from  1108. 

At  first  sight  Macerata  may  ap- 
pear, to  a  stranger,  a  dull  place,  but 
it  is  in  reality  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able and  intellectual  of  the  numer- 
ous provincial  cities  with  which  the 
States  of  the  Church  abound.  Its 
society  is  of  a  high  order;  the  local 
nobility  yield  to  none  in  courtesy;  it 
has  several  handsome  houses,  a  theatre, 
and  other  public  establishments.  Many 
of  the  churches  retain  their  Gothic  por- 
ticoes, which  serve  to  mark  the  passage 
from  the  old  style  to  the  new.  In  the  sa- 
cristy of  the  Catliedral  is  a  picture,  attri- 
buted to  Peniginoj  representing  the  Ma- 
donna and  Child  with  S-  Francis  and  S. 
Julian,  to  whom  the  ch.  is  dedicated; 
and  an  altarpiece  by  Allegretto  Nacci, 
representing    the    same    subject  with 


S.  Benedict  and  S.  Julian;  the  name 
of  the  painter  is  recorded  under- 
neath with  the  date  1368.  The  altar 
of  the  SS.  Sacramento  has  a  very  good 
imitation  in  wood  of  the  facade  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Home.  In  the  Ch,  of  St, 
Giovanni  is  a  fine  painting  of  the  As* 
sumption  of  the  Virgin,  by  Lari' 
franco^ 

The  Palazzo  Compagnoni  contains  a 
small  museum  of  Koman  sculptures  and 
inscriptions,  found  principally  among 
the  ruins  of  Helvia  Ricina.  There 
is  a  casino  in  the  town  supplied  with 
modem  works  and  journals;  and  in 
the  same  establishment  is  the  Pi- 
blioteca  Comunale,  founded  in  1773  by 
B.  Mozzi,  since  increased:  it  now 
contains  30,000  volumes.  Outside  the 
gate  leading  to  Fermo  is  a  fine  build- 
ing, erected  for  the  national  game  of 
palhne,  by  the  architect  Alcandri :  it  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  of  the  kind. 
About  1  m.  beyond  it  is  the  beautiful 
ch.  of  the  Madonna  della  Yergine, 
designed  by  Bramante. 

Macerata  was  the  birthplace  of  Cres- 
cimbeni,  the  founder  of  the  Arcadian 
Society,  and  of  Matteo  Ricci,  the  well- 
known  Chinese  scholar  and  missionary. 
The  walls  of  the  city  were  built  by 
Cardinal  Albomoz.  The  triumphal 
arch,  called  the  Porta  Pia,  is  somewhat 
heavy  in  its  effect. 

Macerata  is  also  the  seat  of  an  uni- 
versity greatly  encouraged  by  Leo 
XII.  Infantine  schools  were  for  the 
first  time  established  here  in  the 
Roman  States. 

[There  is  a  road  of  lOj  m.  from 
Macerata  to  Fermo,  crossing  the  Chienti 
and  the  Tenna  ;  it  is  a  very  agreeable 
drive ;  it  passes  beneath  Mont  Olmo, 
the  birthplace  of  Lanzi,  the  celebrated 
writer  on  Italian  art  (Rte.  99; ;—  and 
another  of  22  m.,  hilly  but  good,  to 
Jesi.] 

Leaving  Macerata,  the  post -road  de- 
scends to  the  left  ()ank  of  the  Chienti, 
which  it  reaches  at  Sforza  Costa,  and 
proceeds  along  it  to  Tolentino,  through 
a  rich  and  highly  cultivated  country. 
Between  these  towns  is  passed  the 
osteria  and   deserted   fct\x«f«i.   ^\  '^i^ 
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the  gitnmd  od  both  ades  of  the  river, 
was  the  scene  of  the  bloody  and  de- 
cisive action  between  Marat  and  the 
Anstrians  in  May,  1815.  Previous 
to  the  battle  the  Imperial  troops  oc- 
capied  the  heights  of  Monte  Milone 
on  the  rt.  of  the  road;  the  Nea- 
politans had  advanced  within  sight  of 
Tolentino  when  they  halted  for  the 
night,  and  subsequenUy  took  up  a  posi- 
tion under  the  heights  of  Montolmo 
and  Petriola.  On  the  3rd,  at  daybreak, 
it  was  seen  that  the  Austrians  had  re- 
ceived reinforcements  during  the  night, 
increasing  their  strength  to  16,000  men, 
the  Neapolitans  scarcely  numbering 
10,000.  The  battle  was  fought  by 
Murat  in  person;  the  Austrians  were 
commanded  by  Bianchi.  At  its  com 
mencement  the  Austrians  had  their 
rt.,  and  the  Neapolitans  their  1.  wing 
covered  by  the  Chienti.  The  attack 
was  commenced  by  Murat,  the  Aus- 
trians acting  on  the  defensive.  The 
combat  continued  during  the  whole 
day,  and  when  both  armies  drew 
off  for  the  night  2000  men  on  both 
sides  lay  dead  and  dying  on  the  field. 
The  unexpected  arrival  of  2  couriers, 
one  with  the  news  of  the  defeat  at 
Antrodoco,  the  other  bringing  de- 
spatches from  Naples  detailing  the 
disturbances  in  Calabria  and  the  Cam- 
pania,  induced  Murat  to  retreat  on  the 
following  morning.  In  the  preliminary 
movements  he  was  very  nearly  captured, 
and,  by  an  injudicious  manoeuvre  on  the 
part  of  one  of  his  ^nerals,  his  best 
position  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aus- 
trians, so  that  his  entire  army  was 
thrown  into  confusion.  Insubordina- 
tion had  long  prevailed ;  the  untoward 
events  of  the  day  rendered  his  own 
personal  courage  of  no  avail ;  his  plans 
were  frustrated  by  disobedience;  and 
to  use  the  language  of  Colletta,  corrup- 
tion spread  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  He  fell  back  on  Macerata  with 
considerable  loss,  aod  was  obliged  to 
retrace  his  steps  to  Naples  with  the  rem- 
nant of  an  armijr  which  was  never  wor- 
thy of  his  heroic  bravery.  This  battle 
sealed  the  fate  of  that  brave  and  un- 
brtunate  sovereign  ;  on  the  22nd  of 
he  month  he  fled  from  Naples,  and  in 
October  following  his  brave  career 


terminated  in  his  barbarous  execution 
at  Pizzo. 

li  Tolentino  {Inn,  La  Corona, 
indifferent  accommodation,  but  clean ; 
"  landlord  particularly  civil,  and  charges 
extremely  moderate"  —  H.  R.,  July, 
1863).  The  Gothic  gateway  by  which 
Tolentino  is  entered  on  this  side  is  one 
of  the  interesting  and  well-preserved 
specimens  of  the  castellated  architecture 
of  the  middle  ages.  Tolentino  nearly 
retains  the  ancient  name  of  a  consider- 
able city  of  Picenum,  from  whose  ruins 
it  sprung.  It  was  erected  into  a  city 
by  Sixtus  V.  in  1586.  It  was  once 
strongly  fortified.  The  present  popu- 
lation IS  4461  souls.  It  was  the  scene 
of  the  life,  death,  and  mii*acles  of  St. 
Nicholas  of  Tolentino. 

The  Cathedral  dedicated  to  that  saint 
was  originally  a  Gothic  edifice,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  closed  arches  of  its  win- 
dows in  the  side  walls.  The  rich  door- 
way of  its  fagade  remains  unaltered ; 
the  bands  of  the  arch  are  formed  of 
acanthus-leaves,  and  in  the  canopy  is 
the  figure  of  one  of  the  Visconti  family 
with  the  dragon :  at  first  sight  it  might 
be  taken  for  St.  George.  The  interior 
of  the  ch.  has  a  superb  roof  of  carved 
wood  richly  gilt,  wi\h  figures  of  the 
Virgin,  Saviour,  and  numerous  saints 
in  bold  relief.  The  capellone  is  in- 
teresting for  the  remarkable  fres- 
coes by  Lorenzo  and  Jacopo  da  Sari 
Severino,  representing  various  sub- 
jects from  the  life  of  S.  Nicholas. 
They  have  been  much  injured  by  repaint- 
ing. The  heads  of  the  Evangelists  and 
4  Fathers  of  the  Church  are  in  general 
full  of  expression  and  feeling.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  saint  are  2  paintings,  one 
representing  the  Fire  of  St.  Mark  at 
Venice,  attributed  to  Tintoretto  and  the 
other  the  Plague  in  Sicily,  attributed 
perhaps  on  as  slight  authority  to  Paul 
Veronese,  who  is  considered  by  some 
to  have  painted  both  pictures  (?). 

Tolentino  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
learned  Francesco  Filelfo,  whose  bust 
has  been  erected  over  the  door  of 
the  Palazzo  Pubblico.  In  diplomatic 
history  the  town  has  acquired  some 
celebrity  for  the  treaty  which  bears  its 
name,    signed    19th    February,    1797, 
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between  the  commissioners  of  Pius  VI. 
and  General  Buonaparte  on  the  part  of 
the  French  Republic.  By  this  humi- 
liating convention  the  pope  ceded  the 
province  of  Romagna,  in  addition  to 
the  Legations  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara 
already  surrendered  to  the  Cispadane 
Republic.  He  left  Ancona  in  posses- 
sion of  the  French,  and  surrendered  to 
them  his  territories  at  Avignon,  besides 
engaging  to  pay  a  ransom  for  other  pro- 
vinces, and  to  deliver  the  manuscripts 
and  works  of  art  which  had  excited  the 
cupidity  of  his  conquerors. 

[A  road  leads  from  Tolentino  to  San 
Severino,  1 J  post ;  and  from  thence  to 
Matelica,  If;  to  Fabriano,  1^;  and  to 
Fossato,  on  the  post-road  between  Fano 
and  Foligno,  Ij  post.  These  roads  are 
good  but  hilly;  the  inns  indifferent. 
There  are  public  conveyances  to  all 
these  places  in  correspondence  with 
the  diligence  from  the  rly.  at  Civita 
Nuova  to  Rome. 

San  Severino,  a  town  of  4334  Inhab., 
the  ancient  Decemon.  The  old  town, 
called  the  Castello,  is  on  the  top  of  the 
hill ;  the  Borgo,  or  more  modern  one, 
at  the  foot.  The  churches  in  both  con- 
tain some  interesting  objects  of  art. 
In  a  chapel  of  the  Ch.  of  the  Castello 
are  remains  of  frescoes  by  Diotisahi 
(TAngeluzzo,  and  a  fine  altarpiece  in  5 
compartments,  the  Virgin  and  infant 
Christ  in  the  centre,  by  Nicolo  daFolignOj 
dated  1468.  The  Ch.  of  San  Francesco^ 
also  in  the  upper  town,  a  very  ancient 
building,  has  a  few  old  frescoes  by 
different  artists.  Pinturicchio  had  his 
school  in  the  annexed  convent.  In  the 
Borgo,  the  sacristy  of  the  Daomo  Nuovo 
(the  ch.  of  the  Augustinians)  contains 
an  exquisite  picture  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  by  Pinturicchio,  with  the 
portrait  of  the  Donatorio.  The  Ch. 
of  San  Lorenzo,  an  ancient  edifice,  has  a 
crypt  with  frescoes  by  two  brothers 
San  Severini.  In  the  church  is  a 
Nativity  by  Lorenzo  da  San  Severino,  an 
artist  of  merit  towards  the  close  of  the 
15th  century.  About  15  m.  N.  of  San 
Severino  is  Cingoli,  by  a  hilly  road.] 

leaving  Tolentino,  the  road  con- 
tinues along  the  left  bank  of  the  Chienti 


through  very  beautiful  scenery,  present- 
ing in  its  immediate  vicinity  many 
characteristics  of  an  English  landscape. 
The  country  is  very  productive  and  rich 
in  oaks,  and  the  prospect  is  bounded  by 
the  chain  of  Apennines,  covered  with 
snow  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  sum- 
mer, and  in  some  years  never  free  from 
it.  Soon  after  passing  the  village  of 
Belforte  the  frontier  of  the  province 
of  Macerata  is  passed,  and  we  enter 
that  of  Camerino.  On  the  1.  are 
seen  the  villages  of  Caldarola  and  Pieve 
Favera,  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river. 

1  Valcimara,  a  post  station  and  hamlet 
of  400  souls.  The  road  passes  through 
Campolorzo,  and,  some  distance  further, 
a  sudden  bend  opens  on  the  picturesque 
Rocca  di  Varano,  with  an  ancient  castle 
perched  upon  its  summit.  At  this  place 
a  good  road  branches  off  on  the  rt.  from 
the  post-road  to  Camerino,  15  m.  dis- 
tant. 

[Camerino  (the  Inn,  kept  by  Basconi, 
is  tolerable — civil  people),  the  seat  of  an 
archbishopric,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines  on  a  lofty  hill,  from  whose 
base  several  tributaries  of  the  Potenza 
take  their  rise.  It  retains  the  name  of 
the  ancient  Camerinum,  a  border  city  of 
Umbria,  which  acquired  some  note  from 
its  alliance  with  Rome  against  the  Etru- 
rians. In  1546  Paul  III.  received  it  in 
exchange  for  the  cession  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza.  The  cathedral  occupies  the 
site  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter.  Camerino 
was  made  an  archiepiscopal  see  by 
Pius  VI.  in  1787 ;  the  see  of  Treja  was 
united  to  it  by  Pius  VII.  in  1817.  Its 
bishopric  dated  from  252,  under  Lu- 
cius I.  St.  Savinus,  the  titular  saint  of 
the  cathedral,  was  its  first  bishop.  Its 
population  is  4553.  Carlo  Maratta,  the 
painter,  was  bom  here.  There  are  some 
fabrics  of  silk  here.  In  front  of  the 
cathedral  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Sixtus  V., 
erected  in  1587,  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  the  arabesque  tracery  and 
ornaments.] 

1  Ponte  della  Trave,  a  post  station. 
At  La  MMAQ.v\y  \Vv<i  \)«v«\  x«eJCx\s%-^"«^^^ 
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**  quite  a  yettarino  inn,  but  better 
than  it  looki"— May,  1863%  there  is  a 
branch  road  to  Camerino,  distant  6  m. 
The  several  villages  which  are  passed 
iKJtween  Valcimara  and  Serravalle  are 
picturesquely  placed  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  mountains.  On  the  1.  hand 
are  Pieve-Bovigliano,  S.  Marco,  Pieve- 
Torrina,  Massadi,  and  Prefoglio;  and 
on  the  rt.  Colle,  S.  Marcello,  and 
Gelagno.    The  road  now  ascends  to 

1  Rerraralle,  a  long  strangling  vil- 
lage in  a  steep  and  narrow  defile,  com- 
pletely commanded  by  the  ruins  of  an 
old  castle,  a  stronghold  of  the  middle 
ages.  2  m.  higher  up  are  the  sources 
of  the  Chienti,  which,  after  a  course  of 
58  m.,  falls  into  the  Adriatic  at  the  port 
of  Civita  Nuova.  A  gradual  ascent  by 
a  fine  wild  mountain  road  brings  us 
to  the  plain  of  Colfiorito,  an  extensive 
table-land.  In  severe  winters  the  route, 
from  its  great  elevation,  is  often  impass- 
able from  snow.  The  plain  has  a  local 
reputation  for  the  excellence  of  its  hay 
and  pasturage.  The  country  becomes 
more  desolate  as  the  village  Colfiorito  is 
approached,  at  nearly  the  highest  point 
of  the  road,  271 6  ft.  above  the  sea.  There 
is  a  new  inn  at  this  village  called  the 
Locanda  di  Bonelli.  After  passing  the 
Lake  of  Colfiori  to,  reputed  for  its  leeches, 
the  road  begins  to  descend,  and  a  great 
change  in  the  character  of  the  country 
and  Its  scener}'  is  soon  apparent ;  the 
land  is  rich  and  generally  covered  with 
oaks.  In  severe  winters  the  ascent  to 
the  Colfiorito  from  Foligno  is  difficult, 
and  in  some  parts  dangerous,  for  an 
English  carriage. 

1  Case  Nttove,  a  hamlet  beneath 
the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  near  a 
rapid  torrent.  (In  posting  from  Fo- 
ligno by  this  road  a  thini  horse  is 
required  from  Case  Nuove  to  Serra- 
valle, but  not  vice  versa,)  Beyond  it 
is  the  village  of  Pale,  above  which 
is  a  remarkable  pointed  peak,  II  Sasso 
di  Pale,  among  the  last  elevations  of 
the  Apennines ;  there  is  a  curious 
cavern  filled  with  stalactites  in  the 
precipitous  cliffs  above  the  village, 
n  the  descent  from  here  the  views 
'  g-  down  upon  the  city  and  plain 


of  Foligno  are  very  beautiful,  com- 
manding a  great  extent  of  country 
stretching  over  the  valley  of  the  Cli- 
tumnns,  and  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in 
richness  of  cultivation  or  picturesque 
beauty. 

The  road  continues  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  torrent :  about  1  m.  before 
reaching  Foligno  it  joins  the  Via 
Flaminia,  the  post-road  from  Fano 
by  the  Strada  del  Furlo. 

1  Foligno;  described  in  Rte.  107. 


ROUTE  88a. 

ANCONA  TO  FOLIGNO,  BY  JBSI,  FABRTANO, 
AND  F08SAT0  — RAIL. 

kil.  =       m. 

Ancona  to  Case  Brucciate  .      ,    kil.  15 

Jesi 31 

Aibarina,  for  Matelica.      ...  66 

Fabriano 76 

Fossato 91 

S.  Pelegrino 

GualdoTadino 

Nocera n4 

Foligno 133 

82}  m. 

This  route,  which  will  scarcely  be 
opened  before  the  end  of  18G5,  will 
form  the  principal  line  of  communica- 
tion between  the  N.E.  provinces  of 
Italy,  La  Bomagna,  and  March  of 
Ancona,  with  Rome. 

Leaving  Ancona,  the  traveller  must 
retrace  his  steps  as  far  as  Case  Bruc- 
ciate, the  Junct.  Stat,  on  the  line  from 
Rimini. 


Central  Prov.       Houte  QSA.^^Matelica — Fahn'uno, 
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13  kil.  Case  Brucciate  Stat  From 
here  the  rly.  diverges  to  the  W.,  as- 
cending the  valley  of  the  Esino,  the 
CEsis  ofStrabo,  leaving  the  large  village 
of  Chiaravalle'  on  the  rt.,  to 

16  kil.  Jest  Stat.  {Inn:  Albergo  di 
S.  Antonio ;  **  tolerable  rooms  and 
fair  cuisine  "-^iT.  i?.,  July,  1864),  one 
of  the  most  important  towns  of 
the  province.  It  is  the  ancient 
(Esium,  a  Roman  municipium  and 
colony.  The  Emperor  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  was  born  here,  on  which 
account  it  was  designated  by  the  title 
of  a  "  royal  city."  Its  cathedral  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Septimius  Martyr, 
its  first  bishop  on  the  creation  of  the 
see,  A.D.  308.  Jesi  has  of  late  years 
become  a  manufacturing  town,  for 
which  its  vicinity  to  Ancona  and  its 
position  near  the  Ksino  render  it  well 
adapted.  A  road  leading  S.  through 
Filotrano,  and  crossing  the  F^ino  and 
Musone,  falls  into  the  high  post-road 
from  Ancona  to  Foligno,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potenza,  below  Macerata  ;  the 
rly.  following  the  course  of  the  Esino,  in 
many  places-  a  narrow  ravine,  as  at 
La  Kossa,  where  it  traverses  a  tunnel 
of  1312  yards  (1200  metres),  until  it 
reaches  Albacina. 

Diligence  daily  to  Foligno  and  to 
the  rly.  stat.  at  Case  Brucciate,  in 
correspondence  with  most  of  the  trains. 

3.5  kil.  Albacina  Stat.,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Esino  and  Giano  torrents. 
From  here  a  carriage-road  of  10  m., 
following  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Esino  to 

l^Matelica  ( Fnns :  the  Testa  di  Ferro, — 
dean  beds  and  civil  people ;  the  Leone 
d'Oro),  a  town  of  3762  Inhab.  The 
Ch,  of  San  Francesco  contains  some  re- 
markable pictures.  In  the  first  choir  a 
beautiful  altarpiece,  hy  Marco  di  Melozzo 
da  Forli,  a  very  rare  master,  not  to 
be  confounded  with  Melozzo  da  Fbrli, 
representing  the  Virgin  and  Child 
with  Saints;  beneath  a  predella  with 
the  Last  Supper,  St.  Francis  receiving 
the  Stigmata,  and  the  Martyrdom  of 
his  companions :  a  Pieta  in  the  lunette 
bears  the  artist's  name  and  date  1501, 
stating  it  to  have  been  executed  by 
Padre  Zorgo,  being  guardiano  of  the 
convent.      Jn   the  third  chapel  is    a 


'  good  Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  Sebas- 
tian and  St.  Jerome,  by  Carlo  Criielli; 
and  a  predella  full  of  spirit.  In  the 
fourth  chapel  an  ancona  by  Eusebio 
da  Perugui,  an  extremely  rai-e  master, 
with  his  monogram  and  the  date 
(1.512),  a  work  of  great  beauty;  like 
all  the  paintings  here,  it  has  suffered 
from  time  and  ill-treatment.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  church  are  two 
paintings,  by  Simone  and  P,  F.  da 
Caldcvola  (1566).  In  the  C/i.  of  S. 
Michel  Amjelj  a  tavola  of  a  Holy 
Family,  with  S.  Roch  and  S.  Sebastian, 
and  a  Pietk  above ;  in  that  of  S.  GiO" 
vanni  Decollator  a  Virgin  and  Child,  by 
the  school  of  Perugino.  In  iht  Palazzo 
Picrsanti  are  some  good  paintings  on 
panel  of  the  school  of  Fabnano,  a  col- 
lection of  sacred  relics,  and  some  hand- 
some reliquiaries.  Matelica  is  an  in- 
dustrious little  town,  having  manufac- 
tories of  coarse  cloths  and  hats,  as  has 
Sassoferrato.] 

6  m.  from  Albacina,  higher  up  the 
valley  of  the  Giano,  is 

10  kil.  Fabrumo  Stat.  (Inns :  Leone  d* 
Oro ;  La  Campana — civil  people),  a  pros- 
perous town  of  7533  Inhab.,  celebrated 
tor  its  paper  manufactories,  established 
so  early  as  1564,  which  not  only  supply 
the  States  of  the  Church,  but  rival 
the  great  Neapolitan  establishment  on 
the  Fibreno,  at  Isola.  There  are 
several  churches  here  worth  visiting. 
St.  Nicolo  has  its  choir  painted  in  gtuizzo 
by  Malatesta ;  in  the  sacristy,  the  Death 
of  the  Virgin,  by  Antonio  da  Fabriano,  a 
pupil  of  Gentile's ;  and  a  Madonna  with 
Saints,  by  Filippo  Veronese  (1504).  In 
the  church  itself  is  a  S.  Michael  by 
GuercinOf  and  on  the  1.  of  the  entrance 
some  curious  early  frescoes  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion. The  Ch.  of  San  Benedetto  is  a 
handsome  edifice  with  much  gilding. 
Ch,  of  Sant.  Agostino  has  some  early 
frescoes,  partly  covered  with  white- 
wash, and  a  Nativity  painted  on  wood : 
in  the  refectory  of  the  adjoining  mo- 
nastery are  frescoes  by  Bocco  (1303), 
the  founder  of  the  school  of  painting 
at  Fabriano.  Ch,  of  Santa  Lucia :  in  the 
sacristy  is  a  good  fresco  (until  lately 
covered  with  whitewash'^  Ivj  Ge?ft.Ule  ^ix 
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Ch,  of  the  CipHchms,  above  the  town,! 
ha<    a    Pieta  by   Fra  B^mardo  Cate-', 
lani.     Cagli  has  some  trade  in  dressed 
skins.     Beyond    Cagli   are   3   Roman  | 
conduits  passing  under  the  road  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  water  of  the 
torrents    into    the  valley   below;   the 
road    runs    throu^  a  narrow  defile, 
between    the    high    peaks   of   Monte 
Petrano  on  the  rt.  and  Monte  Tene- 
tra  on  the  1.    Between  this  and  Can- 
tiano  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  Roman  architecture,  called  the  Ponte 
Grosso. 

[A  road  leads  from  Cagli  to  Pergola. 
There  is  a  bridle-road  from  Cagli  to 
Sassoferrato.  by  which  the  convent  of 
La  Vaiana,  where  Dante  resided,  may 
be  visited.] 

I  Cantiano  (Irm,  La  Posta,  very 
poor),  a  small  fortified  town  supposed 
to  have  sprung  from  the  ruins  of  Luc- 
colum,  a  city  destroyed  by  Narses  in  his 
pursuit  of  Totila,  the  site  of  which  is 
placed  by  Calindri  at  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  present  place,  near  the 
Ponte  Riccioli.  The  Ch.  of  the  Colle- 
giata  contains  a  Holy  Family  by 
I*erugino,  Leaving  Cantiano,  the  road 
ascends  rapidly  until  it  attains  the 
highest  point,  2297  English  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  (A  third  horse 
is  required  to  La  Schieggia,  but  not 
vice  versa,) 

1  La  Schieggia,  a  walled  village  with 
an  ancient  psdace  and  cathedral,  on  or 
near  the  Roman  station  of  ad  Ensem. 
Its  interest  is  derived  from  the  ruins  of 
the  celebrated  Temple  of  Jupiter  Apen- 
ninus,  still  traceable  on  Monte  Petrara, 
to  which  the  confederated  tribes  of 
Umbria  repaired  to  sacrifice,  as  the 
Latins  did  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Lazialis.  Its  oracle  was  consulted  by 
the  Emperor  Clau(tius,  and  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Qaudian  in  the  following 
passage: — 

**  Exraperant  delnbra  Jovis,  saxoqtie  xninaQteB 
Apeiminigenis  cnltas  pastorfbus  arto." 

remains,  as  bronze  idols,  eagles, 
iriptionsy  and  the  vestiges 


of  batibs,  have  been  discovered  near 
the  present  town.  The  country  around 
Schieggia  is  rich  in  oaks,  and  is  in 
parts  well  cultivated.  The  bridge  called 
the  Ponte  a  Botte  Tor  the  barrel-shaped) 
was  built  by  Fabri  in  1805,  by  order 
of  Pius  VI.  Its  construction  is  very 
peculiar.  The  bridge,  properly  speak- 
ing, spans  the  ravine  by  a  sin^e  arch 
at  the  height  of  170  ft.  above  tike  tor- 
rent ;  above  this  arch  the  engineer  has 
constructed  a  cylindrical  aperture  65  ft. 
in  diameter,  to  support  the  causeway 
on  a  level  with  the  road  on  ^ther  side, 
the  height  of  which  over  the  bottom  of 
the  ravine  is  230  ft :  hence  the  name 
given  to  the  bridge. 

[A  road  strikes  off  from  Schi- 
eggia across  the  mountains  to  Gubbio, 
8  m.,  by  Padule  Branca  and  San 
Pelegrino,  whence  another  of  13  m. 
by  S.  Marco  falls  into  the  present 
route  at  S.  Facondino,  near  Gualdo 
Tadino,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  the  traveller  desirous  of  visit- 
ing Gubbio  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  this 
detoar  will  add  but  4  m.  to  his  jour- 
ney. For  a  description  of  Gubbio,  and 
of  the  roads  leading  from  it  to  Peru- 
gia and  Citta  di  Castello,  see  Rte.  93. 
^hieggia  to  Sassoferrato  13  m.] 

E.  of  La  Schieggia,  and  about  mid- 
way between  it  and  the  Scatino,  is  an 
interesting  classical  locality,  recording, 
in  the  modem  name  of  Sentina,  the  site 
of  ancient  Sentinum,  celebrated  for  the 
battle  between  the  Romans  and  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Gauls  and 
Samnites,  b.c.  296,  in  which  the 
younger  Decius  devoted  himself  for 
his  country. 

The  road  from  La  Schieggia  to  Sigillo 
runs  along  the  upper  vaUey  of  the 
Chiascio,  a  depression  in  the  chain  of 
the  Apennines,  whose  lofty  range  here 
appears  to  separate  into  2  portions.  Be- 
tween Costacciaro  and  Sigillo  we  leave 
the  Province  of  Urbino  and  Pesaro,  and 
enter  that  of  Umbria. 

1  Sigillo,  the  ancient  BelvUlum,  a 
station  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  ano- 
ther Umbrian  city,  now  reduced  to  a 
mountain  village  of  1200  souls.    In  the 
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middle  ages  it  was  one  of  the  depen- 
dencies of  Perugia,  and  was  strong! j 
fortified;  some  portions  of  its  walls 
and  castle  still  remain.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  2  bridges  attributed 
to  Flaminius,  and  the  pavement  of 
the  ancient  road  may  still  be  traced. 
In  the  mountains  near  Sigillo  is  a  re- 
markable cavern,  which  has  not  been 
sufficiently  explored:  it  is  only  to  be 
entered  by  means  of  a  rope.  The  gal- 
leries in  it  are  filled  with  stalactites ; 
the  4th  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  1  m. 
in  length,  terminating  in  a  deep  lake. 
The  floor  of  this  cavern,  we  believe, 
has  never  been  broken ;  and  it  would 
be  interesting  if  some  resident  geologist 
would  explore  it  with  a  view  to  the 
discovery  of  the  bones  of  extinct  ani- 
mals. 

A  road  (12  m.)  branches  off  to  Fabri- 
ftnoy  an  important  town.  S.  Pellegrino, 
the  point  where  the  road  from  Gubbio, 
13  m.,  falls  into  the  Flaminian  Way,  is 
passed  2  m.  before  arriving  at 

1  Giialdo  Tadino. 

1  Nocera. 


1  FoLiGNo  (Rte.  107). 
Poste. 


Hdtel  de  la 


ROUTE  90. 

FANG  TO  URBINO,  BY  FOSSOMBRONE. 

28  m. 

The  road  follows  the  Flaminian  Way, 
described  in  the  preceding  route,  as  &r 
as  Fossombrone.  A  diligence  daily  to 
Fossombrone  and  U rhino. 

1  Calcinelli. 

1  Fossombrone. 

From  the  point  where  the  Foligno 
road  crosses  the  Metauro  to  strike  into 
the  Passo  del  Furlo^  the  road  to  Urbino 
begins  to  ascend.  It  soon  loses  the  rich 
character  of  cultivation  so  remarkable 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Metauro, 
and  forming  so  strong  a  contrast  with 
the  bare  and  barren  hills  by  which  Ur- 
bino is  surrounded.  As  we  approach 
the  city  the  fine  ducal  palace  on  the  rt. 
of  the  entrance  gate,  and  the  old 
castle  or  citadel  on  the  hill  opposite, 
are  conspicuous  objects.  About  half 
way,  at  S.  Andrea,  the  road  leaves  the 
valley  of  the  Metauro  on  the  1.,  and  a 
very  steep  ascent  of  5  m.  brings  as  to 

Urbino,  13  m.  from  Fossombrone. 
(/wi,  Albereo  Beale,  a  very  tolerable 
hotel,  not  dear,  wine  excellent,  July, 
1863— ir.  H,)  This  interesting  city, 
the  birthplace  of  Raphael,  and  the 
seat  of  an  hereditary  sovereignty  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  15th  century,  is 
situated  on  an  isolated  hill  in  the  midst 
of  bleak  and  desolate  mountains ;  it 
has  more  the  aspect  of  a  feudal  fortress 
than  of  an  archiepiscopal  city.  The 
cit^,  with  its  dependencies,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  5555  Inhab, 

The  little  State  of  Urbino  was  ac- 
quired by  the  house  of  Montefeltro 
towards  the  end  of  the  12th  centy.^braA. 
it  wa8^lotu^itii\\»\Vil^QB3a^.\^^^»»^'^ 
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celebrity  as  a  centre  of  art  and  learn- 
ing under  the  encouragement  of  Fecle- 
rigo  and  his  successor  Guid*  Ubaldo. 
These  remarkable  men  converted  their 
palace  into  an  academy,  and  changed  a 
school  of  military  tactics  into  one  of 
refinement  and  taste.  The  impulse  thus 
given  to  the  literature  and  arts  of  the 
period  is  best  proved  by  the  illustrious 
names  associated  with  the  history  of 
their  court,  and  by  the  fact  that  Urbino 
under  their  sway  exercised  considerable 
influence  on  the  larger  states  of  Italy. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Penta polls 
was  celebrated  at  the  same  period  for  3 
brilliant  courts — that  of  Sigismund  Ma- 
latesta  at  Rimini,  of  Alessandro  Sforza  at 
Pesaro,  and  of  Federigo  di  Montefeltro 
at  Urbino.  The  court  of  Urbino  sur- 
passed the  other  two  in  its  influence  and 
character.  Federigo  da  Montefeltro,  the 
founder  of  its  greatness,  who  in  early  life 
was  the  counseller  and  minister  of  Gale - 
azzo  Malatesta,  bore  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  political  events  that  agitated 
Italy  during  the  15th  century.  He 
was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
Milanese  army  at  the  battle  of  S.  Fla- 
viano,  in  1460.  In  1467  he  was  general 
of  the  army  of  Florence,  and  fought 
the  battle  of  Moliuella  with  Barto- 
lommeo  Coleoni.  He  defeated  the 
army  of  Paul  II.  at  Rimini  in  1469 ; 
in  1472  he  reduced  Volterra.  2  years 
afterwards  (1474)  he  married  his 
daughter  Giovanna  to  Giovanni  della 
Rovere,  brother  of  Julius  II.,  and  was 
created  Duke  of  Urbino  in  the  same 
year  by  that  pontilEF.  In  1482,  in  spite 
of  his  great  age,  he  was  appointed  ge- 
neral of  the  league  between  the  Church 
and  its  allies  a^inst  Ferrara;  but  he 
died  Sept.  10th  in  that  year,  on  the  same 
day  as  his  son-in-law  Roberto  Malatesta, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Guid* 
Ubaldo  I. 

The  military  character  of  Federigo 
may  suffice  to  show  what  an  important 
part  he  played  in  the  drama  of  Italian 
politics  during  the  15th  century.  In 
the  more  pleasing  character  of  an  en- 
courager  of  learmng,  the  name  of  Itala 
Atene  bestowed  upon  Urbino  in  his 
time  is  perhaps  the  best  evidence  of 
IK^  merits,     Sismondi  calls  him  the 


Mecsenas  of  the  fine  arts ;  his  exploits 
and  virtues  are  celebrated  by  Giovanni 
Santi,  the  father  of  Raphael,  in  a  MS. 
poem,  now  preserved  in  the  Vati- 
can; but  his  highest  eulogium  is  no 
doubt  to  be  found  in  the  unanimous 
language  of  respect  and  praise  in  which 
Italian  writers  have  delighted  to  de- 
scribe his  capital  as  the  seat  of  science, 
literature,  and  the  arts.  His  wife,  Bat- 
tista  Sforza,  was  in  no  way  inferior  to 
her  husband:  her  character  exercised 
an  important  influence  in  forming  the 
mind  of  her  son  Guid'  Ubaldo;  her 
virtues  are  recorded  in  glowing  co- 
lours by  Bernardo  Tasso. 

Guid'  Ubaldo  I.,  by  his  liberal  pa- 
tronage and  by  his  own  intellectual 
acquirements,  contributed  even  more 
than  his  father  to  raise  the  character 
of  Urbino  as  a  school  of  art  and  taste. 
His  wife,  ElizabettaGonzaga,  was  cele- 
brated no  less  for  her  beauty  than  for 
her  high  mental  accomplishments  and 
domestic  virtues :  the  *  Cortegiano ' 
of  CastigUone  may  be  taken  as  a  re- 
cord of  the  refinement  for  which  Ur- 
bino under  her  auspices  was  remarkable. 
Sir  C.  Eastlake,  in  an  able  article  in  the 
*  Quarterly  Review/  No.  131,  on  Pas- 
savant's  Life  of  Raphael,  observes  that 
— "  Perhaps  no  praises  ever  bestowed 
on  woman  can  be  compared,  botli  for 
eloquence  and  sincerity,  with  those 
contained  in  Bembo's  little  volume 
(De  Guido  Ubaldo,  &c.,  Ronia», 
1548),  composed,  as  the  writer  tells 
us,  when  the  duchess  had  lost  her 
beauty  through  sorrow  and  misfor- 
tune. That  her  &me  was  long  re- 
membered in  England  we  can  hardly 
doubt;  and  not  improbably  Shak- 
speare  may  have  taken  from  Bembo's 
portraiture  a   hint    for  his    Miranda, 


-*  for  several  virtues 


Have  I  liked  several  women ;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  owed 
And  put  it  to  the  foil ;  but  you,  0  you, 
So  perfect  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best.' " 

In  1497,  Guid'  Ubaldo,  command- 
ing the  papal  forces,  was  defeated  at 
Soriano  by  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  lord  of 
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Citta  di  Castello,  and  made  prisoner. 
Alexander  VI.  was  not  ashamed  to 
make  him  pay  40,000  dacats  for  his 
ransom,  although  he  had  lost  his  li- 
berty in  the  papal  cause;  a  sum  which 
was  raised  jwirtly  by  the  contributions 
of  his  subjects,  and  partly  by  his 
duchess,  who  sold  her  jewels  for  the 
purpose.  The  treachery  of  Cssar 
Borgia,  after  these  reyerses  with  the 
Vitelli,  drove  the  duke  from  his  capi- 
tal to  take  refuge  in  tlie  north  of 
Italy;  but  on  the  death  of  Alexander 
VI.  ^e  citizens  rose,  expelled  the 
partisans  of  Borgia,  and  brought  back 
Guid*  Ubaldo  in  triumph.  The  ele- 
vation of  his  kinsman  Julius  II.  to  the 
papal  throne  confirmed  this  restoration, 
and  again  established  the  duke  in  his 
possessions.  In  1506  this  celebrated 
pontiff,  with  22  cardinals  and  a  nu- 
merous suite,  passed  3  days  at  U  rhino 
on  his  way  to  Bologna.  During  tliis 
stay  he  is  said  to  have  first  become 
acquainted  with  Raphael. 

Duke  Guid'  Ubaldo  and  his  duchess 
were  well  known  in  England ;  the  duke 
was  created  a  knieht  of  the  garter  by 
Henry  VII.,  and  Castiglione  repaired 
to  London  as  his  proxy  at  the  ceremony 
of  installation.  In  return  for  this  dis- 
tinction, Guid'  Ubaldo  sent  the  king 
the  picture  of  St.  George  and  the  Dra- 
gon, painted  by  R  iphael  expressly  for 
the  occasion,  and  now  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  Hermitage  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

In  1508  Francesco  Maria  della  Ro- 
vere,  nephew  of  the  pope,  succeeded  to 
the  dukedom  of  Urbino  on  the  death 
of  Guid'  Ubaldo :  and  to  his  influence 
and  recommendation  the  employment 
of  Raphael  at  the  Vatican  is  attributed 
by  some  of  his  biographers.  Fran- 
cesco Maria,  like  his  predecessors,  ac- 
quired laurels  in  the  field  no  less 
than  in  the  retirement  of  his  polished 
court.  He  was  one  of  the  principal 
commanders  of  the  papal  army  at  the 
siege  of  Mirandola,  where,  among  the 
elite  of  the  gallant  captains  of  Fi-ance, 
he  was  brought  into  opposition  with  the 
**  chevalier  sans  peuret  sans  reproche." 
But  in  the  subsequent  campaign  of  the 
same  year  he  sustuned  a  signal  defeat 

Cent.  /^.— 1864. 


I  at  the  memorable  battle  of  CSasaleo- 
chio.  May  2 1 ,  1 5 1 1  (see  Kte.  68).    This  • 
I  battle,  as  already  mentioned,  was  fol* 
lowed  by  the  loss  of  Bologna;  and  96 
'  convinced  was    the  Duke  of  Urbino 
I  that  the  panic  which  produced  it  was 
caused  by  the  treachery  of  Alidosi,  the 
cardinal  legate,  who  had  gone  to  Ra- 
venna to  justify  his  conduct  to  Julius 
II.,  that,  when  he  met  him  in  that  city 
I  returning  from  his  interview  with  the 
;  pope,  surrounded  by  his  guard  and  by 
!  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  his 
'  station,  the  duke,  unable  to  subdue  his 
'  passion,  rushed  among  the  crowd  and 
I  stabbed  the  legate  to  the  heart,  in  the 
presence  of  his  soldiers. 

The  house  of  La  Rovere  and  the  in- 
I  dependence  of  Urbino,  however,  were 
!  not  destined  to  survive  the  fate  of  other 
I  princes  and  states   swallowed  up   ia 
succession  by  the  grasping  power  of 
I  the  Church :  and  in  little  more  than  a 
century  both  had  become  extinct.     In 
1538  Francesco  Maria  was  succeeded 
by  Guid'   Ubaldo    II.,   and  in    1574 
Francesco  Maria  II.  ascended  a  throne 
which  he  was  incapable  of  retaining. 
In   in26   this  last    duke    of   Urbino, 
childless  and  old,  and  unable  to  cope 
with    the    necessities    of    the   times, 
yielded  to    the    entreaties  of  Urban 
VII I.,  and  abdicated  in  favour  of  the 
Church.  The  latter  period  of  the  duchy 
presents  few  circumstances  to  arrest 
our  attenticm,  and  the  mind  naturally 
recurs  to  the  influence  of  the  patronage 
bestowed  on  art  and  literature  by  Fe- 
derigo  and  Guid*  Ubaldo.    The  collec- 
tions of  ancient  and  modem  art  with 
which  their  palace  was  enriched,  and 
the  distinguished  society  brought  toge- 
ther at  their  court,  must  have  had  an 
important  effect  on  the  early  genius  of 
Raphael ;  and   his  connexion  with  the 
court    no    doubt  provided   him  with 
powerful  friends,  whose  influence  was 
subsequently   available  at   Rome  and 
•  Florence.       Raphael  spent  his   early 
I  years,  to  the  age  of  21,  between  U»-- 
bino  and  Perugia,  and  his  works,  in 
many  instances,  bear  evidence  of  those 
I  precepts  of  taste  which  guided  the  so- 
'  cial  and  domestic  habits  of  the  cc^vw^ 
I  of  MotAfei^Wco,  ^  ^Y^^^WsaXvi^vsv  "^^ 
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'  CartegiaDo/     **  The  refoarees  ftod 
reoown  of  tbis  little  dukedom,    im- 

Goved  and  upheld  by  Federigo  da 
onteiSsltro,  remained  ultimately  un- 
imp»red  in  the  hands  of  his  saccessor 
Giud'  Ubaldo ;  the  state,  in  short,  was 
represented,  and  its  warlike  population 
led  to   the  field,  by  hereditary  sore- 

Ei,  before  Florence  had  learned  to 
eren  to  temporary  sway.  That  a 
in  writer  on  art  should  be  silent  on 
the  past  glories  of  a  neighbouring  state 
is  quite  natural ;  but  it  seems  unac- 
countable that  so  many  biographers  in 
following  Vasari  should  have  over- 
looked me  remarkable  circumstances 
b^  which  Raphael  was  surrounded  in 
his  youth — circumstances  which  must 
not  only  have  had  an  influence  on  his 
taste,  but  which  brought  him  in  contact 
with  the  most  celebrated  men  of  his  age, 
many  of  whom  afterwards  served  him, 
at  least  with  the  communication  of  their 
learning,  when  he  was  employed  at  the 
court  of  Rome." — Eastlake,  Quart.  Rev, 
czzxi. 

It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that 
although  Raphael  is  known  to  have 
painted  several  pictures  at  his  native 
place,  none  now  remain  there;  and 
the  specimens  shown  as  the  productions 
of  his  boyish  days  are  certainly  not 
authentic.  Raphael  was  bom  at  ifrbino 
on  the  6th  April  (Good  Friday),  1483. 
Among  the  other  remarkable  men  to 
whom  it  gave  birth  may  be  mentioned 
Baroccio  the  painter;  Timoteo  della 
Vite,  the  pupil  of  Raphael ;  Polydore 
Vergil,  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformation  as  the  last  collector  of  the 
Peter-pence  in  England;  and  Clement 
XL,  the  founder  ofthe  princeljr  family 
of  Albani.  For  an  inquiry  into  the 
influence  of  the  court  of  Urbino  on  the 
eady  genius  of  Raphael,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  very^interesting  article 
already  quoted  on  Passavant's  Life  of 
Raphael,  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 

Urbino,  independentljr  of  its  histo- 
rical and  artistic  associations,  still  con- 
tains much  to  interest  the  traveller. 

.  The  Ducal   Palace   built  by  Fede- 

Ite   di    Montefeltro,    from    the    de- 

Hv  of  Luciano    Lauranna,   which 

fated  at  the  time  of  its  erec- 


tion to  be  the  finest  edifice  of  its  kind 
which  Italy  had  then  seen,  is  still,  in 
man^  respects,  witiurat  a  rival  as  a 
specimen  ofthe  cinquecento  style.  The 
imitation  of  the  antique  for  whidi  this 
st^le  is  remarkable  is  here  combined 
with  lightness  of  proportions  and  rich- 
ness of  decoration.  On  the  fine  stair- 
case is  the  statue  of  F.  di  Montefeltro, 
in  an  elepmtly  adorned  niche.  The 
doors,  wudows,  cornices,  pilasters, 
and  chimney-pieces  are  covered  with 
arabesque  carvings  of  foliage,  trophies, 
and  other  ornaments  of  singular  beauty. 
They  were  the  work  oit  Francesco  di 
Giorgio  of  Siena,  assisted  b^  Ambrogio 
Baroccio,  ancestor  of  the  pamter,  whose 
execution  of  the  ardiitectural  foliage  is 
praised  by  Giovanni  Santi  in  the  poem 
to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
The  great  entrance-hall  has  2  fine  fire- 
places with  ridi  seulptures,the  ground, 
angels,  and  ornaments  picked  out  with 
gold.  The  saloons  and  other  apart- 
ments are  well  proportioned  and  hand- 
some, although  the  frescoes  with  which 
many  of  them  were  painted  have  disap- 
peared. The  room  adjoining  the  library 
was  decorated  with  portraits  represent- 
ing the  celebrated  men  of  all  ages. 
The  inlaid  ornaments  in  wood  or  tarsia 
of  the  panelling  were  by  Maestro  Gia- 
como  of  Florence.  In  one  of  the  saloons 
may  still  be  seen  a  piece  of  tapestry 
worked  in  1380,  representing  the  duke 
and  his  party  on  a  hawking  excursion. 
The  chamber  called  t7  Qabinetto  di  Gia- 
como  was  inhabited  by  our  Pretender, 
llie  galleries  have  a  valuable  series 
of  ancient  inscriptions,  Roman  as  well 
as  early  Christian,  found  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city — but  only 
the  wreck  of  the  large  collection  of 
bronze  and  marble  sculptures  which 
Oastiglione  has  described,  and  which  it 
is  supposed  were  transferred  to  the 
Vatican,  where  the  ducal  library  was 
also  removed. 

77ie FortificatumStUso  considered  good 
specimens  of  the  military  architecture 
of  the  period,  were  designed  by  Fran- 
cesco di  Giorgio  of  Siena. 

The  Duomo  contains  2  fine  paint- 
ings by  JBarocGvo  :  one  representing  the 
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martyrdom  of  S.  Sebastian;  and  the 
other  the  Last  Sapper,  a  work  re- 
markable for  its  richness  of  composition 
and  colouring.  The  small  pictures  of 
the  Apostles,  of  which  6  are  lost,  in 
the  sacristy,  although  attributed  to 
Pietro  delta  I^cmcesoay  are  more  pro- 
bably by  Raffaele  del  Borgo,  There  is 
also  in  the  sacristy  a  small  picture  of 
the  Flagellation  before  Pilate,  on  panel, 
by  Pietro  della  Francesca,  signed ;  it  is 
sadly  injured,  and  represents  the  Fla- 
gellation, with  the  portraits  of  Duke 
Odd'  Antonio,  and  his  ministers  Man- 
fredo  and  Tomasso  of  Rimini ;  its  archi- 
tectural details  are  very  fine.  Amongst 
the  other  paintings  in  the  duomo 
worthy  of  notice  are  an  altarpiece  by 
Timoteo  delle  VitCj  representing  St. 
Martin  and  St.  Thomas-k-Reckett,  with 
the  portrait  of  Duke  Guidubaldo, — the 
landscape  of  the  environs  of  Mantua  is 
very  good:  a  Magdalen  attributed  to 
OutdOf  &c.  The  sacristy  also  contains 
one  of  the  best  collections  of  ch.  plate 
and  vestments  which  Italy  retained 
after  the  French  invasion.  It  was 
almost  entirely  ihe  gift  of  the  Cardinal 
Annibale  Albani,  to  whom,  more  than 
to  any  other,  Urbino  is  indebted  for 
its  modem  prosperity.  In  the  choir  is 
a  curious  bronze  eagle,  which  formerly 
held  the  celebrated  Polyglot  Bible  of 
the  Dukes  of  Urbino,  now  in  the 
library  of  the  Vatican.  In  the  Oratorio 
della  Grotta,  beneath  the  cathedral,  is  a 
Pietk  attributed  to  Oiac,  Bologna,  exe- 
cuted by  order  of  the  last  Duke,  Fran- 
cesco Maria,  for  his  mausoleum,  but 
used  for  that  of  his  son  Federigo :  it  is 
a  very  fine  work. 

,The  Ch,  of  8.  Francesco  has  a  very 
interesting  picture  by  Giovanni  Santi, 
representing  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  S.  Sebastian,  S.  Je- 
rome, and  S.  Francis  in  adoration.  It 
was  long  supposed  that  the  painter  had 
introduced  into  this  picture  portraits  of 
himself,  his  wife,  and  their  child  the 
infant  Raphael ;  but  it  is  now  known 
that  the  3  kneeling  figures  represent 
members  of  the  Buffi  family,  at  whose 
expense  the  picture  was  painted.  There 
are  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir  two 
smaller  pictures  by  Timoteo  delle  Vite,  ^ 


representing  S.  Rocco,  and  Tobias  and 
the  Angel ;  behind  ^e  high  altar  a 
picture  by  Baroccio ;  and  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  Sacrament  some  elegant  carvings 
on  stone  by  B,  Centigatti  of  Urbino. 
Amongst  the  several  tombs  in  the 
ancient  cloisters  annexed  to  the  Ch. 
of  S.  Francesco,  those  of  Odd'  An- 
tonio, first  Duke  of  Urbino ;  that  near 
it  of  Antonio  II.,  father  of  Guid'  An- 
tonio ;  of  Ugolino  Band! ;  of  Nicajo,  a 
celebrated  physician ;  and  of  Agostino 
Santucci,  1478, — are  the  most  worthy 
of  notice. 

The  Ch.  of  S,  Francesco  di  Paola  con- 
tains 2  works  by  Titian,  one  the  Re- 
surrection, the  other  the  Last  Supper; 
and  the  Ch,  of  S,  Sebastiano  a  picture 
of  the  patron  saint,  by  Giovanni  Santi, 
much  restored. 

The  sacristy  of  8,  Giuseppe  has  a  fine 
Madonna  by  Timoteo  della  Vite;  and  in 
the  oratorio  a  copy  of  Raphael's  Spo* 
salizio  by  Andrea  Urbani, 

The  oratoiy  of  the  Cot^ratemiih  di 
S,  Giovanni  is  covered  with  paintings 
by  Lorenzo  da  S,  Severiuo  and  his  bro- 
ther Jacopo,  followers  of  the  school  of 
Giotto,  representing  histories  of  the 
Virgin  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  bearing 
the  date  1416  to  1418,  and  possessing 
great  interest  as  studies  of  the  costumes 
of  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century; 
and  in  the  sacristy  a  standard  painted 
on  both  sides,  attributed  to  the  same 
artists.  The  Crucifixion,  covering  the 
entire  wall  behind  the  altar,  although 
injured  by  neglect,  is  full  of  expression. 

The  Ch,  of  Sta,  Chiara  has  in  the 
sacristy  a  painting  by  Giorgio  Andreoli^ 
once  believed  to  be  by  Bramante ; 
it  represents  a  circular  architectural 
building  with  Corinthian  pilasters,  like 
that  in  the  Sposalizio  and  other  pictures 
of  Raphael  and  Perugino.  The  nims  of 
the  Sta.  Chiara  convent  have  2  pictures 
erroneously  attributed  to  Raphael ;  one 
of  them,  by  Raffaelino  delGarbo,  bears 
these  inscriptions  on  the  back :  **  Rafiaele 
Sante,"  and  **  Fu  compra  di  Isabella  da 
Gobio,  madre  di  Rafiaelo  Sante  di  Ur- 
bino, 14 — ." 

The  Ch,  of  Sta,  Agata  has  an  old 
picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  by  Justus 
van  G/ient,^TB^Vi  Qi^«xi^'^^S«.^'«».^*^ 
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introdaced  Federigo  di  Montefeltro 
with  2  atteudauts,  cue  of  whom  is 
f  iippos<)d  to  be  the  jKiiater  himself,  aud 
the  othibr  the  Veuetian  Cateriuo  Zeno, 
then  residiug  as  Persian  ambasbador 
at  th«  court  of  Urbino. 

The  Capuchin  Convent^  situated  a 
little  beyoiid  the  walls,  contains  one  of 
the  best  works  of  Baraccio,  St.  Fraucib 
in  ecstacy. 

The  Ch,  of  San  Df/menico  has  a  hand- 
some entrance,  with  a  lunette  by  one 
of  the  La  liuhhrns,  much  injured. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Fran'-esco  has  in  the 
Buffi  chajxil  a  Madonna  in  a  circular 
niche,  with  the  Almighty  above  and 
4  Saints,  by  Gmanni  tiaiUi. 

The  Ch,  of  San  Bernardino^  about  a 
m.  from  the  town,  contains  the  tombs 
of  Dukes  Federigo  III.  and  Guid' 
Ubaldo  I.  The  sacristy  has  13  painted 
panels,  once  forming  an  Ancona,  by  An- 
t'/nio  di  /'Vrrtt'/i, signed, and  dated  14.36; 
aud  a  Dead  Christ  between  two  Angels, 
bv  Giov.  Santi.  Tlie  painting  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  the  portrait  of 
Federigo  di  Montefeltro,  now  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Brera  at  Milan»  and  by 
Fra  Carnevali,  was  formerly  over  the 
lilgh  altar  here. 

There  were  formerly  many  good 
collections  of  Umbrian  majolica  at 
Urbino,  but  the  strange  mania  which 
now  reigns  beyond  ih%  Alps  for  that 
kind  of  pottery,  and  the  consequent 
exorbitant  prices  for  which  it  sells,  has 
induced  most  of  the  families  to  convert 
their  plates  into  money. 

The  House  of  Jiaphaeff  in  which  he 
was  bom,  will  not  fail  to  command  the 
respect  and  veneration  of  the  traveller. 
An  inscription  over  the  door  records 
the  event  m  the  following  teims : — 

NUNQUAM   M0IlITITRU» 
EXIOUIS  HieCR  IN   ASIBITS 

eximius  illb  pictor 

IUphabl  Nxtus  est, 

Oct.  1  D.  Aprilis.  an.  m.gd.xxciii. 

VkNKRARB  IOITOR  H08FE8 
NOMBN  ST  OENIUM  LOOI. 

Ne  Mirkre, 

lUDIT  IN  UUMANIS   DIVINA  POTENTIA 

RKRUB, 

iFT  SlSPS  JN  par  Via  CJJiUDSRS  tfAQNA 


On  one  of  its  walls  is  a  Madonna  and 
sleeping  Child,  long  supposed  to  be  one 
of  ttie  great  painter's  boyish  attempts ; 
but  it  is  now  known  to  be  by  his  fa- 
ther Giotanni  Santi.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  the  originals  of  this  pic- 
ture, now  much  injured  by  repainting, 
were  Magia  Ciarla  and  her  infant  son 
Kapiiael. 

The  Theatre,  formerly  celebrated  for 
its  decorations  by  Girolajwj  Genga,  is 
also  remarkable  as  the  place  where  the 
first  Italian  comedy  was  represented, 
the  *  Calandria'  of  Cardinal  Bibiena. 

In  the  IfcJth  century  Urbino  was 
&mous  for  its  manufactory  of  earthen- 
ware, perfected  in  1538,  under  Orazio 
Fontana.  Gior^o  Andreoli  is  said  to 
have  introduced  it  into  Gubbio  from 
this  city  in  1498.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  under  Clement  XI., 
aud  his  successor  Innocent  XIII.,  Ur- 
bino had  a  reputation  for  its  manu- 
factories of  pins,  needles,  and  fire- 
arms: its  extensive  pin  manufactory, 
formerly  the  property  of  the  Albani 
family,  still  gives  employment  to  hun- 
dreds, and  supplies  nearly  all  the  Centro- 
Italian  States. 

The  bishopric  of  Urbino  dates  from 
A.D.  313,  Sk  ilvandus  having  been  the  1st 
bishop;  it  was  created  an  archbishopric 
by  Pius  IV.  in  1663.  The  college 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  Scolopie 
Fathers.  Urbino  is  not  without  clas- 
sical associations;  it  is  the  Urbinum 
Hortense  of  Pliny ;  here  Valens,  the 
general  of  Vitellius,  was  put  to  death. 

A  diligence  runs  daily  in  correspon- 
dence with  the  rly.  trains  between 
Urbino  and  Pesaro,  23  m.  The  road 
descends  northwards  on  leaving  Urbino, 
and  proceeds  along  the  1.  bank  of  the 
torrent  which  flows  from  Urbino  into 
the  Foglia  below  Monteechio.  1 1  passes 
near  to,  on  1.,  Coldazzo  and  Colbordolo, 
and  on  the  rt.  Petriano  aud  Serra  di 
Genga. 
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ROUTE  91. 

URBINO  TO  CITTA  DI  CA8TELLO,  BY  SAN 
GIUSTINO. 

Rom.  Miles. 
UrbinotoUrbanla  ....  13 
Urbanla  to  S.  Angelo  In  Vado  ,  7 
(•  S.  Angelo  to  Mercatello  ...  4 
Mercatello  to  Lamoli  ...  6 
Ijamoli  to  Snmmlt  of  the  Pass  .  6 
Summit  to  San  Glustlno  ...  10 
San  Glustlno  to  Citta  dl  CasteUo  .       6 

52  Rom.  m.  =  48  Eng.  m. 

A  diligence  runs  once  a  week  between 
Urbino  and  San  Giustino ;  it  leaves 
Urbino  on  Wednesday  at  1  p.m.,  stops 
during  the  night  at  Sant'  Angelo,  and 
arrives  next  day  at  San  Giustino  at 
10  A.M.,  when  another  sets  out  for 
Citta  di  CasteUo  and  Perugia.  The 
same  diligence  leaves  San  Giustino  on 
Tuesday  at  1  p.m.,  and  reaches  Urbino 
at  lU  A.M.  in  time  for  that  to  the 
Fesaro  stat.  on  the  rly  :  fare  17  pauls. 

This  is  a  long  day's  journey  for  a 
vetturino,  by  an  admirable  mountain 
road,  carried  with  great  skill  over  the 
central  chain  of  the  Apennines,  here 
called  Alpe  della  Luna,  by  the  Pass  of 
La  Bocca  Trabaria,  and  was  constructed 
at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Papal  and 
Tuscan  governments.  It  is  carried 
along  the  Metauro  to  near  its  source. 

The  ascent  becomes  steep  after  leav- 
ing Urbino,  and  oxen  are  required. 
On  approaching  Urbsgoia  it  descends, 
commanding  beautiful  views  of  that 
town  and  of  the  valley  of  the  Metauro. 
The  mountains  which  are  so  conspicu- 
ous between  Urbino  and  Urbania,  and 
which  are  such  remarkable  objects  from 
tbe  former  city,  are  the  Monte  Cucoo, 


whose  height  is  5140  feet  above  the 
sea ;  Monte  Catria,  celebrated  for  the 
convent  of  S.  Albertino,  5586  feet ;  and 
Monte  Nerone,  5011  feet.  The  road 
crosses  the  Metauro  on  entering 

Urbania  (13  m.)  (Tnn,  Leone  d*Oro, 
very  bad,  dirty,  and  extortionate,  July 
1863—-^.  i?.),  a  small  town  of  202 
souls,  situated  on  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  river,  near  the  site  of  the  Urbi- 
num  Metaurense  of  Pliny.  The  pre- 
sent town  was  built  from  the  ruins  of 
Castel  Ripense  in  the  13th  century,  and 
called  Durante  from  its  founder.  In 
1635  Urban  VIIL  granted  it  the  rank 
of  a  city,  and  changed  its  name  to 
Urbania,  making  it  a  joint  episcopal 
see  with  S.  Angelo  in  Vado.  There  is 
little  to  interest  the  traveller  here.  In 
the  chapel  of  la  Confratemita  of  S. 
Giovanni  Decollato  is  a  Crucifix  by 
Pietro  da  Rimini,  a  painter  of  1307  ;  in 
the  Sacristy  of  the  Cathedral  a  Ma- 
donna and  Saints  by  Oinliano  da  Ri- 
mini (1307).  In  the  Ch.  of  S.  Francesco 
there  is  a  Madonna  by  Baroccio ;  and 
in  the  Confratemita  of  the  Corpus 
Domini  are  some  frescoes  by  Rafiaelle  del 
Colle.  2  m.  distant  is  Stretta,  the  birth- 
place of  Bramante.  C.  Durante  was, 
after  Urbino,  one  of  the  celebrated 
places  for  the  manufacture  of  Majolica 
ware  in  the  1 6th  century. 

Not  far  from  Urbania,  after  passing 
the  Metauro,  is  Monte  Fiorentino.  In 
the  ch.  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Francis  is 
the  Pianiani  chapel,  with  the  tomb  of 
the  founders,  Oliviero  Pianani  and  his 
wife,  and  a  grand  Madonna  by  Giov, 
Santi,  with  choirs  of  Angels  above, 
four  Saints  on  either  side,  and  the 
kneeling  portrait  of  Oliviero.  One  of 
the  angels  has  been  considered  to  be  a 
portrait  of  the  young  Raphael.  This 
remarkable  work  was  executed,  as  stated 
on  the  inscription,  in  1489. 

The  road,  for  some  distance  now 
nearly  level,  ascends  the  valley  of 
the  Metauro,  crossing  the  river  at  S. 
Giovanni  in  Pietra,  to  S,  Angelo  in 
Vado  (7  m.),  a  town  of  3300  Inhab. 
built  upon  the  site  of  Tifernum 
Metaurense.  (fnn:  Locauds.  ¥^^^es^^ 
a  poor  pWsft^  \i\sX.  <s\n^  \««^«^>>  .r??^% 
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terina  has  a  picture  by  Federigo  Zuc- 
chero,  with  portraits  of  himself  and  ^s 
family.     This  painter  was  bom  here. 

The  road  proceeds  along  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  Metauro  to  Mercatello  (4  m.), 
a  dirty  town  of  1200  souls  without  an 
inn,  but  which  the  vetturini  neverthe- 
less frequently  make  their  resting-place. 
Borgo  Pace,  3  m.  farther  on,  is  situated 
in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Meta  and  Auro,  whose  united 
waters  form  the  Metauro.  From  Borgo 
Pace  the  road  ascends  along  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Meta  to  Lamoli  (4  m.).  Here  com- 
mences the  ascent  of  the  central  chain  of 
the  Apennines,  properly  speaking,  and 
oxen  are  required  to  overcome  the  diflS- 
culty.  The  highest  point  of  the  road, 
called  La  Bocca'Trabaria,  is  3485  Eng. 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
seldom  reached  in  less  than  2^  hours 
from  Lamoli.  The  western  side  of  the 
mountain  is  by  no  means  so  steep  as  the 
eastern;  and  2  hours  more  bring  the 
ti'aveller  to  San  Giustino  (10  m.).  Dur- 
ing the  descent  the  view  over  the  rich 
vale  of  the  Tiber,  with  Citt^  di  Castello 
and  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  is  very  fine. 
The  road  is  carried  down  the  mountain, 
as  on  the  ascent,  in  a  masterly  manner, 
by  series  of  well-contrived  zigzags,  and 
is  in  excellent  order.  At  the  foot  of 
the  descent  we  arrive  at 

San  Giustino  (10  m.),  formerly  a  place' 
of  some  strength.  It  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  manufactory  of  straw  hats, 
which  are  said  to  rival  those  of  the  Val 
d*Arno.  The  only  object  of  inrterest 
in  the  town  is  the  Palazzo  Buffalini^ 
some  of  the  apartments  in  which  were 
painted  by  Boceno, 

From  San  Giustino  2  roads  branch 
off;  that  to  the  N.  leading  into  Ttts- 
cauy  by  B<N*go  San  Sepolcro  and  Arezzo 
(Rte.  92),  and  that  to  the  S.  to 
Citxli  di  Castello  and  Perugia.  The 
road  from  San  Giustino  to  Cittk  di  CSas^ 
tello  passes  over  a  portion  of  the  highly 
cultivated  valley  of  the  Tiber,  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  a  continued 
vineyard. 

CiTTA  DI  Castello  (6  m.)   (Inns: 

the  Locanda  del  Leone  d*Oro  looks 

dean  and  tolerable ; — La  Cannoniera, 


in  a  part  of  one  of  the  Vitelli  palaces ; 
very  decent  Italian  hotel,  very  mode- 
rate charges,  July,  1863—//.  R.)  This 
interesting  little  city  of  6091  souls  is 
pleasantly  situated  near  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Tiber.  It  occupies  the  site  of  Ti- 
fernum  Tiberinum,  celebrated  by  Pliny 
the  younger,  who  was  chosen  at  an 
early  age  to  be  its  patron.  Tifemum 
was  one  of  the  towns  destroyed  by 
Totila ;  the  present  city  rose  from  its 
ruins  under  the  auspices  of  S.  Floridus, 
its  patron  saint.  In  the  15th  century 
Cittk  di  Castello  was  governed  by  the 
Vitelli  family.  Vitellozzo  Vitelli  was 
the  conqueror  of  the  duke  of  Urbino  at 
Soriano,  and  he  subsequently  became 
one  of  the  victims  of  Cajsar  Borgia  at 
the  infamous  massacre  of  Siuigallia. 
Giovanni  Vitelli  signalised  himself  at 
the  siege  of  Mirandola  under  Julius  II., 
and  indeed  there  are  few  members  of 
the  family  who  do  not  figure  in 
the  political  transactions  of  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries.  The  Vitelli  had 
also  the  honour  of  being  among  the 
earliest  patrons  of  EaphaeT^  who  became 
a  resident  at  the  court  of  Vitellozzo. 
Some  of  his  earliest  works  were  painted 
here,  and  were  preserved  in  the  churches 
and  private  galleries  for  which  they 
were  executed,  until  dispersed  during 
the  political  changes  at  the  close  of  the 
18th  century.  The  well-known  Spo- 
salizioy  or  marriage  of  the  Virgin,  now 
in  the  Brera  gallei7,  was  formerly  in  the 
ch.  of  S.  Francesco.  The  ch.  of  S.  Agos- 
tino  contained  the  Coronation  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas of  TolentinOf  the  first  work  which 
Raphael,  at  the  age  of  17,  in  1500, 
painted  in  the  town:  it  was  much 
damaged,  and  sold  to  Pius  VI.  The 
upper  portion  of  it,  representing  the 
Almighty,  which  had  been  separated 
fh>m  the  rest,  was  placed  in  the  Vati- 
can ;  it  has  disappeared,  and  can  no 
longer  be  traced.  The  chapel  of  the 
Gavari  family  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Domenico 
contained  the  well-known  picture  of  the 
Crucijixion,  which  was  for  some  time 
one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the 
gallery  of  Cardinal  Fesch,  and  is  now 
the  property  of  Lord  Ward.  It  was 
sold  by  the  representatives  of  the  family 
for  whom  it  was  painted,  in  1809.  The 
Adoration  of  the  Mttgi,xio^  'wiXVsLft  E^xlvw 
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Museum,  and  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  in  the  Yaticau,  are  also  believed 
to  have  been  painted  during  Raphael's 
residence  in  Cittii  di  Castello.  in  spite 
of  these  losses,  it  will  presently  be  seen 
that  the  city  still  retains  2  small  pictures 
by  tliis  gi'eat  master,  besides  the  works 
of  other  painters. 

The  Ca«A€r/ra/,.dedicated  to  S.  Flo- 
ridus,  a  native  of  the  city,  appears, 
on  the  authority  of  an  ancient  in- 
scription, to  occupy  the  site  of  an 
earher  Christian  edifice  constructed  on 
the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Felicitas, 
erected  by  Pliny  the  Younger.  The 
present  ch.  was  built  in  1503  as  it 
now  appears,  from  the  designs,  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  of  Bramante,  and 
at  the  joint  expense  of  the  citizens 
and  the  Yitelli  family.  The  edifice  is 
in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross.  The  prin- 
cipal facade,  like  so  many  others  in 
Italian  cliurches,  was  never  com- 
pleted. The  rich  Gothic  doorway, 
which  belonged  to  the  older  ch.,  is  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  beautiful  and 
elaborate  carving.  It  has  a  pointed 
arch  and  a  transom ;  on  each  side  are 
4  spiral  columns  with  richly  sculptured 
capitals,  and  every  part  of  it  is  covered 
with  foliage  and  other  ornaments.  The 
bas-reliefs  upon  it  represent  Justice 
and  Mercy ;  and  in  the  open  spaces 
between  the  tendrils  of  vines  be- 
tween these  figures  are  various  sub- 
jects, either  typical  or  descriptive  of 
Scripture  history — the  Pelican  feeding 
her  young,  the  Death  of  Abel,  St. 
Amautius,  a  native  saint,  and  his  ser- 
pent, the  Annunciation,  the  Visitation, 
the  Nativity,  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  &c. 

The  interior  contains  a  number  of 
paintings,  chiefly  by  native  artists. 
The  1st  chapel  on  the  rt.  of  the  main 
entrance  contains  a  picture  by  Ber- 
nardino Qaglardi,  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Cresceutianus,  a  native  of  the  town. 
The  next  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  has  a  copy  of  Raphael's 
Baptism  of  the  Saviour.  The  chapel 
of  the  Angelo  CuBtode  contains  the 
Guardian  Angel,  and  the  Yirgin  in 
the  clouds  sustained  by  angels,  by 
Pacetti.      Oa    the    tympanum    is    a 


head  of  the  Almighty,  by  Gagliardi: 
the  Angel  Raphael,  and  the  boy  To- 
bias, in  this  chapel,  are  by  the  same 
painter.  The  *2  pictures  representing 
the  history  of  Tobias  on  the  side 
walls  are  by  Virgilio  Ducci,  a  pupil  of 
Albani.  The  adjoining  chapel,  of  the 
Archangel  Michael,  is  entirely  painted 
by  Squazzino.  The  chapel  of  the  As- 
sunzione  di  Maria  Yergine  has  a  pic- 
ture of  S.  Carlo  Ik)rromeo  by  Sero- 
dine.  The  chapel  of  the  Madonna 
del  Soccorso  contains  a  large  painting 
of  the  Yirgin  and  several  saints,  said 
to  have  been  painted  by  Gagliardi  in 
24  hours.  The  Cupola  was  erected  by 
Niccolb  Barbivniy  an  architect  of  this 
town,  and  painted  by  Marco  Bene- 
Jial ;  the  St.  Peter  and  i^t.  Paul,  and  the 
Doctors  of  the  Church,  the  fine  Assump- 
tion of  the  Yirgin,  on  the  vault,  and  the 
paintings  of  the  tribune,  some  repre- 
senting events  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  of  the  lives  of  S.  Cresceutianus 
and  S.  Florid  us,  are  among  his  best 
works.  The  iutarsia-work  of  the  stalls  of 
the  choir  is  worthy  of  examination :  the  . 
designs  for  the  first  6  on  each  side  have 
been  attributed  to  Raphael,  but  they 
were  more  probably  b^  -Raffaele  del 
Collet  thev  represent  subjects  taken 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
while  the  remaining  22  are  illustrative 
of  the  lives  and  actions  of  the  saints 
who  were  natives  of  the  city.  The 
2  singing-galleries  have  good  wood- 
carvings,  supposed  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  the  artists  of  the  stalls  in  the 
choir.  The  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment contains  a  large  picture  of  the 
Transfiguration,  by  Ro^so  Fiorentino. 
The  SaoHsty  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  its  richer;  it  now  contains  but  a 
small  portion  of  its  former  treasures. 
In  the  Archimo  of  the  Chapter  is 
preserved  an  ancient  sculptured  altar- 
piece  in  silver,  which  D'Agincourt  has 
figured  and  described.  It  was  presented 
to  the  cathedral  of  this  his  native  town 
by  Cf  lestin  II.  in  the  12th  century ;  the 
sculptures  represent  sublects  from  the 
Life  of  Christ,  the  Nativity,  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,  the  Yisitation,  &c.  &c. 
It  is  considered  b^  \i'  N.^\iRwssa6\.  \»  \sfe 
oi  l\ve  QtTftftV  ^<3cwoo\,  ^vOcwst  v^e«cas*i^ 
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l'am§/KC\*  rouiMUik  :a  a  iStw  ^meaka^  Am- 

1Xk«i«4i  -«iU»  iHjftciiukificaL  fvbjK«  ;  a 
uujni  ^Afia  sui^KA  ft«M  ibe  CM  aad 
New  TriitiiiiBW     Aaodbcr  km  a  ridi 

ligvresy  in  tbe  sidst  of  wfcaeb  i»  the 
^o^otft  of  die  Gq<fciL  wifPpqKd  to  be  Icy 

Pr^jjltf/V  J^iatoM.  OfU«<r4ir<(lni«fiftfe 
rvnauK  of  tfaetr  fonMr  inaipiifieniee. 
Tk£  Loyfjvi  at  the  cxtreaiitj  of  the 
pirdens  lus  iu  walU  deeotaUrd  wttii 
caryatides,  aosaiaU,  birdi,  froits,  and 
flowen,  1^  Ixfcewt^  with  a  profssiofi 
almost  onriTaUed;  here  are  faid  to 
be  BO  less  than  70  ktnda  of  birds  intro- 
dueed  in  the  eompositi^m,  Althotigb 
fiainted  3  eenturies  ago,  and  exptmed 
to  the  weather,  the  etAtjun  Ans  still 
fresh. 

Th«  Pfilazxo  di  Ale»»an4ro  VHelH, 
now  Mfm^Dg  to  the  liufalioi  fomily, 
situated  near  t^ie  eh.  of  H.  Forttmato, 
oeeitpies  the  f>riginal  site  of  the  ftrH 
house  of  the  fomil  v.  It  wts  erected  hj 
AhftMandro  on  ine  foundations  of  a 
ffm»re  aneimit  jmlsce  built  in  1487. 

TJie  Piilanxo  VitelU  alia  Cannnniera 
Wfts  Ml  called  from  the  foundry  of  can- 
non which  adjoined  it  when  the  city 
flouriNlntd  undn*  Uie  Horereiffnty  of  the 
fkniily.  The  French  leizea,  in  1798, 
•eviiral  cannon  of  large  calibre  cast 
here  with  tlie  armi  of  Vitelli,  and  the 
eNtahllNliment  was  then  luppreised. 
TIiIn  imlttce  was  the  habitation  of  Ni« 
col^t  **  the  flither  of  hi*  country." 

1'ho  PahiuMO  HtifaHni  ii  said  to  hare 
boitn  deilfpied  by  Vlgnola,  during  his 
inlulon  fbr  the  lettlument  of  the  boan- 
dury-llne  tn^twren  liome  and  Tnicany. 
AniotigNt  other  niotures  in  it  are  a  Ma- 
donuR  and  Child  of  Sknone  ch  Pnaro  • 
a  portrait  of  (^urdinal  Kiooi  attributed 
to  Titidn  t  and  n  Madonna  and  Child, 
with  Mt.  John,  to  Andrea  d$l  Sarto, 

The    PahiMto   Manoinit  the   house 

of  the  Ifamod  CaT.  Mancini,  the  his- 

^>rlan  of  his  uativu  city,  contains  the  fol- 

avlnypr  ;^od  works  I'-^OMto^  a  crucifix 

W(i  with  miniatttreptdntmg9,  Luoa 


jm-'  dW2isJ&M4»r.aftapBeK:of  a 

ift  anra-cmciaL  I'ixn  *d  Fr 
die  Cor>wafMB  of  the  TirEia.  wiik  Sl 
Fesbos,  Si.  BenurdnK>,aBdodierniiiiB 
ia  the  lower  part;  6  ■■iTT  pictsres 
j  rtfwaetiag  SaintiL  Imou  Sijmy^U^ 
ibt  XatiTity,  one  of  the  aiasterpieees 
of  this  great  artist:  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  whfa  Sc  Jerome,  §.  Mceoio  di 
Ban,  SL  SebastiaB,  and  Sea.  Cristina ; 
this  fine  painting  was  executed  in  1515 
for  the  ncighbooring  Tillage  of  Moo- 
tone.  This  inctnre,  as  well  as  another 
by  the  same  painter,  the  Natrrity.  has 
been  nrach  restored.  Raphael  a  small 
bat  rerj  beaatifnl  picture  of  the  An- 
nunciation, said  to  hare  formed  part  of 
the  gradino  belonging  to  the  "Cruci- 
fixion" in  Lord  Ward's  collection. 
Raff  ode  del  Colle^  8  small  pictures,  re- 
presenting the  Miracles  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament;  2  other  small  pictures  by 
the  same  hand.  N,  Ctrdgnani,  a  large 
picture  of  the  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents. Foson',  portrait  of  Cosimo  de' 
Medici.  AsmSbaU  Caracci,  a  boy  and 
cat»  perfect.  In  an  upper  room  is  a 
collecdon  illustratire  of  the  gecdog^  of 
the  neifffabonring  Apennines,  canons' 
antiquities,  and  a  small  cabinet  of 
nsedals. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Citta  di 
Castello  is  theJM[onte  di  Belvedere, 
supposed  to  be  the  site  of  Tusci, 
the  fiiTOurite  yilla  of  the  younger 
Pliny.  Others  hare  concluded,  from 
rarious  remains,  and  from  traces  of 
Roman  foundations  which  have  been 
discovered  on  the  spot,  that  Palmolara, 
or  Passerino  3  m.  up  the  river,  are 
more  probably  the  sites;  but  all  are 
agreed  that  it  was  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Tifemum.  Pliny,  indeed, 
thus  describes  its  situation  :  "  Oppidum 
est  prsediis  nostris  vicinum,  nomine 
Tifemum."  He  says  that  it  was  placed 
in  an  amphitheatre  of  wooded  moun- 
tains, on  the  slope  of  a  bill  gra- 
dually rising  from  the  plain,  whose 
fertile  meadows  were  watered  by  the 
Tiber;  the  lower  hills  were  clothed 
with  vines  and  shrubs,  and  the  breezes 
Anom  the  upper  Apennines  purified  the 
air  and  rendered  it  salubrious.  He 
has  left  a  minute  description  of  it  in 
his  letter  to  Apollinaris  (lib.  v.,  Ep.  6), 
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The  fair  of  C.  di  Castello,  once  much 
resorted  to  fh)m  all  parts  of  Italy,  has 
DOW  declined  to  a  second-rate  gathering 
of  provincial  traders ;  it  is  held  from 
the  23rd  to  the  3l8t  of  August. 


ROUTE  92. 

8AN  GIU8TINO  TO  BORGO  SAN  8EPOLCRO 
AMD  AREZZO. 

MILES. 

San  Glustino  to  CoBiuOa  ...  1 
CospiOa  to  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  .  1 
Borgo  San  Sepolcro  to  Arezzo        .  24 

26 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
vious route  that,  on  descending  the 
Apennines  from  Urbino  to  Cittk  di 
Castello,  a  it)ad  branches  off  from  San 
Giustino  to  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  and, 
proceeding  from  thence  into  Tuscany, 
falls  into  the  post-road  from  Rome 
to  Florence  at  Arezzo.  This  will  enable 
travellers  desirous  of  reaching  Florence 
from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  to  visit 
some  interesting  towns  in  their  way, 
opening  a  tract  of  country  hitherto  but 
little  known  to  tourists. 

1  m.  beyond  San  Giustino  is  Cospaja, 
formerly  the  frontier  stat.  of  Tuscany, 
before  reaching  the  town  of 

I  m.  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  (/»»,  Al- 
bergo  d' Italia,  detto  il  Presciuto ;  very 
^  tolerable  as  a  country  locanda,  rather 
'  dear,  civil  people — H.  R,y  July,  1863), 
formerly  a  fortified  town,  but  nearly 
all  its  towers  were  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  in  1789.  Borgo  San  Sepol- 
cro may  be  called  a  cit^  of  painters, 
for  few  provincial  towns  in  Italy  have 
produced  so  many.  The  names  of 
Pietro  della  Francesca,  Rafiuelle  del 
Colle,  Santi  di  Tito,  Cristoforo  Ghe- 
rardi,  and  numerous  others  of  less 
note,  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  par-' 


tialitv  of  local  historians,  who  have 
called  it  a  school  of  painting:  Pietix) 
della  Francesca  himself  is  one  of  those 
painters  who  form  an  era  in  art.  This 
remarkable  man,  whom  Sir  C.  Ejastlake 
{Quart,  Rev,  cxxxi.)  has  described  as 
"  one  of  the  most  accomplished  painters 
of  his  time,"  was  bom  about  1398.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  masters  who  suc- 
cessfully treated  the  effects  of  light, 
and  made  his  designs  subservient  to 
principles  of  perspective.  "  Pietro  was 
the  guest  of  Giovanni  Santi  in  Urbino 
in  1469.  His  portraits  of  the  duke 
(then  Count  Federigo)  and  his  consort 
Battista  Sforza,  forming  a  diptych, 
are  now  in  the  gallery  at  Florence.  A 
single  specimen  only  of  his  talents  re- 
mains at  Urbino;  but  in  his  native 
city,  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro,  many  of  his 
works  are  still  extant.  Lastly,  this 
master  was  skilled  above  all  his  con- 
temporaries in  perspective  and  geome- 
try. The  most  distinguished  contem- 
porary painters  of  Romagna  and  Um- 
bria  are  said  to  have  studied  under 
Pietro  della  Francesca.  Among  these, 
Melozzo  da  Forli  and  Luca  Signorelli 
confirm  such  a  tradition  by  their  works 
more  than  Pietro  Perugino," — Quar- 
terly EevietCf  cxxxi. 

Borgo  SanSepolcro  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Holy  See,  but  in  1440  Eugenius 
IV.  made  it  over  to  the  Florentines.  It 
was  raised  to  municipal  rank  by  Leo 
X.  in  1.515.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls 
with  bastions  at  the  four  anffles,  that 
towards  the  N.E.  forming  the  castle 
or  fortress.  The  principal  street,  run- 
ning from  the  Porta  Fiorentina  to  the 
Porta  Romana,  is  the  Corso;  the  two 
largest  open  spaces  are  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo  and  P.  San  Francesco. 

The  Cathedral  is  a  fine  building  with 
3  aisles,  and  is  said  to  date  from  the 
time  of  the  Abbot  Roderigo  Bonizzo,  in 
1012.  On  entering  the  building  by  the 
principal  door,  the  Graziani  chapel,  the 
first  on  the  rt.  hand,  contains  a  fine 
work  painted  for  the  family  by  Palma 
Giovane  (1602):  an  Assumption,  with 
the  12  apostles  in  the  foreground.  The 
Ventura  chapel  (the  4th)  has  a  painting 
by  Santi  di  Tito^  re^rft««QSxcw%  '^^'^  ^Sx^- 

\  ol  the  ^^,  ^»fcTMSi«oXft  ^^sJwxas.  -^  %^ 
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modern' work»  the  Souls  in  Purgatoiy, 
by  Chialli.  In  the  Cfmr  is  the  Kesur- 
rection  by  Haffaeh  del  Colle^  the  Cru- 
cifixion by  Cliiallij  and  a  repetition  by 
Pietro  Perugino  of  his  great  picture 
of.  the  Ascension,  formeny  in  the  ch. 
of  St.  Peter  at  Perugia,  and  now 
at  Rouen.  It  is  recorded  by  Cav. 
Mancini  that  this  copy  was  painted 
at  Florence,  and  brought  hither  on 
men's  shoulders  "con  spesa  gravis- 
sima."  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ch. 
is  the  Madonna  del  Kosario  borne  b^ 
angels,  by  Antonio  Cavallucci.  Near  it 
is  the  Holy  Trinity,  with  St.  Andrew, , 
Sta«  Cristina,  and  the  Magdalen,  by' 
Cherubino  Alberti,  a  native  painter. 
Lower  down,  the  Pichi  chapel  has  a 
Nativity  by  another  native  artist,  Du- 
rante Alberti,  The  Laudi  chapel  con- 
tains a  picture  of  the  Annunciation  by 
Giovanni  d^  Yecchi^  also  a  native  painter. 
The  last  chapel  has  a  Crucifixion  by. 
Giovanni  Alberti,  the  painter  of  the 
Sala  Clementina  in  the  Vatican.  Over 
the  door  of  t/ie  sacristy  is  a  grand  paint- 
ing representing  the  Almighty  sup- 
ported by  angels,  by  Raffaele  del  Colle. 
The  sacristy  contains  a  very  fine  Bap- 
tism of  the  Saviour,  by  Pietro  delta 
Francesca,  with  a  gradino  representing 
various  events  in  the  life  of  St.  John 
Baptist.  The  fragment  in  fresco  of 
two  saints  is  by  Gerino  da  Pisiqja,  a 
pnpil  of  Penjigino*8. 

The  ancient  C/t,  of  S,  Francesco,  with 
its  rich  Grothic  doorway,  whose  chbir. 
was  formerly  remarkable  for  its  paint- 
ings by  Giotto,  contains  a  St.  Francis 
receiving  the  stigmata,  by  Giovanni  de' 
Vecchi;  and  Christ  disputing  with  the 
doctors,  a  fine  work  of  Domenico  Passig- 
nano.  The  sacristy  contains  a  picture 
of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Nicholas  by 
Durante  Alberti. 

The  Ch,  of  the  Servites  contains  a 
Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  Luke  and 
St.  Francis  d'Assisi,  by  N.  Circignani; 
a  Presentation  in  the  Temple  by  Gia* 
vanni  de*  Vecchi;  an  Annunciation 
variously  attributed  to  Matteo  Roseili, 
Circignani,  and  Domenico  Passignano ; 
and  an  Assumption  in  the  choir,  attri- 
buted to  Pietro  della  Frnncesca, 
T4e  CA,o/S.  C/mra  ha«  at  the  high 
alUw  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  with 


St.  Francis,  Sta.  Chiara,  and  2  other 
saints,  by  Pietro  della  Franr^sca  ;  cruelly 
disfigured  to  suit  the  architecture  of 
the  place  where  it  stands. 

The  Ch,  of  the  PP,  Minorx  Osservanii 
has  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by 
Bussano ;  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin, 
by  Giovanni  de*  Vecchi^  a  Crucifixion 
by  Passignano;  and  in  the  choir  a  fine 
Assumption  by  Raffaek  del  Colle. 

The  Ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Miseri- 
cordia,  now  the  chapel  of  the  hospital 
erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  plague  in 
1348,  contains  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
surrounded  by  figures,  painted  by  Pietro 
della  Frnncesca ;  on  each  side  are  por- 
traits of  cotemporaiT  personages ;  on 
the  compartments  of  the  covers  are  4 
small  subjects;  the  grndiw)  has  repre- 
sentations of  Christ  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  his  Flagellation,  the  3  Marys  at 
the  Sepulchre,  the  Apparition  to  the 
Magdalene,  &c. 

The  ancient  Ch.  of  S.  Antonio  Abate, 
built  in  1345,  has  a  remarkable  Palli' 
one  Standard  painted  on  both  sides  b^ 
Ltica  Signorelli;  on  one  is  the  Cruci- 
fixion, with  the  Virgin  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cross,  beautiful  and  touching  in  its 
effect,  with  a  fine  landscape-;  on  the 
other  is  S.  Antonio  Abate  and  S.  Eligio. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  art  in 
the  city,  and  is  in  excellent  condition. 

The  Ch,  of  8,  Agottino  contains  the 
Nativity  of  the  Saviour,  by  the  school 
of  Caracd ;  and  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
subduing  Satan,  by  Gerino  da  Pistqja, 
bearing  his  name  and  the  date  1502. 

The  Monte  diPieth  contains  the  fresco 
of  the  Resurrection,  by  Pietro  della 
Francesco,  which  Vasari  describes  as  the 
best  of  all  his  works.  **  It  is  in  a  very 
dark  room  in  which  the  pledges  are 
kept ;  and  as  the  establishment  is  only 
open  8  times  a  week,  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  keys  on  other 
days,  as  thev  are  kept  by  different 
authorities;  nie  fresco  is  rail  of  dig- 
nity, wonderful  for  its  drawing  con- 
sidering the  time  of  its  execution,  and 
fully  justifies  the  praise  of  Vasari: 
The  Saviour  is  represented  bearins 
the  r«i-cro88  banner  of  Victory,  and 
gathering  ap  the  grave-clothes  about 
him,  leavm^^  the  tomb  with  solemn 
step.   T\ie  gemua  o?  '^viVto  <i.€»i\aJ^ \^\i^ 
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cesca  can  scarcely  be  fully  appreciated 
until  this  work  is  seen  ;  no  painter  has 
ever  so  painted  the  scene.*' — H.  A,  L, 

There  is  a  theatre  (T.  Dante)  in 
the  town. 

An  interesting  but  hilly  road  leads 
from  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  to  Arezzo, 
traversing  the  range  that  separate  the 
upper  valleys  of  the  Arno  and  Tiber. 
It  crosses  the  Tiber  soon  after  leaving 
Borgo:  traversing  a  district  of  low 
tertiary  hills,  it  descends  into  the 
valley  of  the  Sovara,  from  which  an- 
other hilly  road  of  2  m.  leads  into  that 
of  the  Cerfone.  Here  at  the  village 
of  Villa  the  road  from  Borgo  falls  into 
the  so-called  Strada  Anconitana,  that 
from  Arezzo  to  Urbino  by  Citta  di 
Castello ;  2  m.  E.  of  Villa,  and  just 
within  the  papal  territory,  is  the  village 
of  Citema,  the  ch.  of  which,  S.  Fran- 
cesco, contains  some  pictures  worthy 
of  notice :  Our  Saviour  surrounded  by 
angels  and  saints,  by  Raffaelle  del  Colle ; 
a  Crucifixion,  by  Circignani;  a  St. 
Francis  and  St.  Jerome,  erroneously 
attributed  to  Raphael ;  and  in  the  choir 
a  Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  John, 
which,  according  to  a  modem  inscrip- 
tion, is  from  the  pencil  of  the  same 
great  artist.  From  Villa  a  gradual  as- 
cent of  several  miles  along  the  Cer- 
fone leads  to  Majano,  where  that  up 
the  ravine  of  the  Fiumicello  becomes 
more  rapid  to  S.  Firenze,  the  water- 
shed between  the  Tiber  and  the  Arno ; 
from  the  latter  place  a  continuous  de- 
scent of  about  4  m.  brings  us  to  Arezza 

Another,  but  less  convenient,  although 
shorter,  road  between  Borgo  San  &- 
polcro  and  Arezzo,  passes  by  Anghiari. 
The  Tiber  is  crossed  about  1  m. 
higher  up  than  in  the  former  route, 
and  a  straight  and  good  road  across  the 
plain  leads  to  the  bottom  of  the  hills 
on  which  Anghiari  stands,  4  m.  W.  of 
Borgo.  Anghiari,  a  town  of  1600  In- 
hab.,  is  celebrated  for  the  battle  fought 
there  June  29, 1440,  between  Piccinino, 
the  Milanese  general,  and  the  Floren- 
tine army  under  Giovanni  Paolo  Orsini. 
Piccinino  previous  to  the  battle  occu- 
pied Borgo  San  Sepolcro ;  and  so  un- 
prepared were  the  Florentines  for  an 
attack,  that  Miehelotto  Attendolo  had 
barelv  time  to  occupy  the  bridge  over 

Ce/it.  /t.~-1864. 


the  Tiber  before  the  Milanese  arrived. 
For  2  hours  this  bridge  was  the  scene 
of  a  desperate  struggle  between  the 
combatants ;  it  was  several  times  forced 
by  the  Milaneise,  who  on  one  occasion 
made  their  way  to  the  walls  of  Anghi- 
ari; but  they  were  again  and  a^in 
repulsed,  until  at  length  the  Florentmes 
succeeded  in  passing  the  bridge  and 
making  good  their  ground  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  By  this  manoeuvre 
they  divided  the  2  wings  of  Picci- 
nino's  army,  and  threw  the  whole  into 
confusion.  Piccinino  himself  was  com* 
pelled  to  retire  on  Borgo  San  Sepolcro, 
and  half  his  army  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Florentines.  The  pillage  is  said 
to  have  been  immense,  no  less  than  400 
officers  and  3000  horses  being  captured 
by  the  conquerors.  At  Anghiari  there 
is  a  large  picture  of  the  Last  Supper 
by  Fietro  delta  Francesca,  in  one  of  its 
churches. 

About  10  m.  N.W.  of  B.  S.  Sepolcro, 
on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Singerna,  one  of 
the  principal  affluents  of  the  Upper 
Tiber,  is  Caprese,  where  Michel  Angelo 
was  born  in  1474 — a  place  consisting 
of  2  or  3  houses  in  ruins,  and  which 
can  only  be  reached  by  a  bridle-road. 

From  Anghiari  to  Arezzo  there 
is  a  new  carriage-road,  interesting 
in  a  geological  point  of  view:  fol- 
lowing the  valley  of  the  Sovara,  it 
passes  near  the  base  of  Monte  Acuto, 
a  remarkable  conical  peak  (formed 
of  serpentine,  which  has  been  forced 
up  througji  the  secondary  limestone 
strata),  to  descend  along  the  Chiassa 
torrent  into  the  plain  of  Arezzo,  The 
most  direct  road  from  Citta  di  Cas- 
tello, the  Strada  Anconitana^  which  is 
travelled  by  the  diligence,  crosses  the 
Tiber  (1  m.)  at  Fio  Secco,  and  2  m. 
farther  on  enters  the  valley  of  the 
Cerfone  at  Vingone,  passing  near  the 
town  of  Monterchi,  a  corruption  of 
Mons  Hercnlis,  leaving  Citema  upon 
a  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  From  here  the  road  continues 
to  rise  along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Cerfone 
to  Majano  and  San  Fiorenzo,  near 
the  summit  level,  as  above  stated,  to 
Arezzo. 

^4  m.  AbxjliiO^  \^5alct•^^va^^^fc.'^ssv . 
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BOUTE  03. 

CfTTA   M  CAimnXO  TO  CCBEIO,  BT 
nUTTA. 

Kom.  mHet. 
duk  ^i  Ouo^tU*  U>  TratU     ,      .     12 
Fr«tt*  t// '>iil^>io     •      .      .      .     3< 

^  Rcmi,  m. »  35  Eng.  ni. 

Tlw;  Unit  fwrt  of  this  route  carriet  as 
along  the  excellent  rr>a<i  the  .^7/-'*'/^  Ti- 
ftirmt^.,  whieh  leads  8.  from  Cittidi 
CMtello  t/>  Pemgia.  It  follow*  the  1. 
Iiank  of  the  Tiber  zaUxza  Santa  Ma- 
ria Maddaleria,  where  it  croMes  the 
river,  and  prfK^eedu  aUmg  the  rt.  bank 
until  it  recroftften  it  at  Fratta, 

VI  m,  Fratta,  a  town  having  a 
pop.  of  M20  /'there  i»  a  cfe«n  little 
Inn,  called  le  Petit  H6tel,  ootiide  the 
t/mn,  where  travellers  will  fere  better 
than  at  VMik  di  Cattello),  sapposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  PitvUumf  and  to 
Imye  l>een  founded  by  the  remnant  of 
the  Jloman  army  after  their  defeat  by 
HaiinifyaL  Placed  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  where 
the  hills  on  either  side  approach  close 
to  its  banks,  it  occupied  m  the  middle 
ages  a  place  of  some  military  import- 
ance :  the  situation  and  neighbourhood 
are  very  picturesque.  During  the 
struggles  between  the  republicans  of 
Perugia  and  the  popes,  Fratta  was  fre- 
quently the  scene  of  contests  between 
their  hostile  bands,  and  fi-om  its  attach- 
ment to  the  Church  it  acquired  the  titles 
of  **  Nobilis,"  "  Insignis,"  and  "  Fide 
ilBsima, "  from  successive  pontiffs. 
It  had  formerly  «ome  note  for  its  iron- 
works and  its  earthenware.  In  the  ch. 
of  8ta.  Croce  is  a  Deposition  by  Luca 
Hi(jnorelli ;  and  Signor  Domenico  Mava- 
relli's  collection  of  Majolica  may  be 
worth  a  visit. 

3  m.  from  Fratta  is  the  Camaldolese 
Monastery  of  Monte  Corona^  a  celebrated 
entahlishment  in  Umbria,  from  which 
the  monks  were  expelled  in  1861 ;  and 
«  m.  Montone^  in  the  valley  of  the 
Carpino,  the  birthplace  of  the  cele- 
bnited  iiraccio  di  Montone,  or  Forte- 
braccio. 

now,  and  in  rainy  weather  a  bad 


road  of  abomt  18  miles,  over  a 
very  hilly  and  nnhxteresting  cmulrv, 
brancfaes  off  from  Fratta  to  GalifaMi, 
passing  by  CiriteUa  Bainieri,  a  dila- 
pidated medsarval  castle,  soon  after- 
wards  to  enter  the  valley  of  the  A*- 
sino  torrent,  pasnng  near  the  Abbadia 
di  C^unpo  R^giano,  and  San  Cria- 
toforo,  where  it  enters  the  Plain  id 
Gnbbio,  at  its  N.E.  extremity,  and 
thence  throu^  Morcia  and  Semonte. 
But  the  most  convenient,  although 
making  a  di^tour,  is  by  the  carriage- 
road  to  Pemgia  as  fer  as  Busco  on  tlie 
Tiber.  From  this  place  a  very  good 
rcKad  leads  to  Gubbio,  over  a  wild  coon- 
try,  with  fine  woodland  sceneir;  the 
whole  distance,  29  m.,  is  pern>rmed 
in  .5^  to  6  hrs. ;  there  is  only  one  con- 
siderable ascent.  Leaving  Busco,  the 
road  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Primo 
torrent  as  fer  as  Piccione,  which  is 
generally  made  the  halting-place  by 
the  vetturini  to  Gubbio,  from  which 
the  ascent  is  rapid,  and  oxen  are  re- 
quired for  carriages:  6  m.  ferther  on 
is  the  hamlet  of  Scritio.  During  this 
part  of  the  route,  the  village  of  Frattic- 
cioh,  perched  on  a  bleak  peak  to  the 
E.,  forms  a  picturesque  object;  and  the 
rim  of  Valingegno,  at  the  head  of  a 
fine  wooded  ravine.  From  this  point 
there  is  a  gradual  descent  to  the  Plain 
of  Gubbio,  passing  through  Santa  Maria 
di  Colonnnta  and  Ponte  (&  Tassi,  where 
the  road  enters  the  plain,  and  from 
which  a  drive  of  3  m.  brings  us  to  the 
city.  The  most  convenient  place  for 
stopping  on  the  way  from  Fratta  will 
be  at  the  Osteria  delle  Capanacce,  half- 
way between  Piccione  and  Scritto. 

26  m.  Gubbio.  (Inn:  Locanda  di 
Spemichia — ^very  clean  beds,  charges 
moderate,  and  civil  people  ;  good  white 
wine,  July,  1863— Jt.  i?.;  it  has  been 
lately  cleaned  up,  and  will  afford  fair 
quarters  for  the  artistic  tourist  in  his 
excursions  through  thisneighbourhood.) 
This  interesting  town,  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  declivity  and  at  the  base 
of  the  Monte  Calvo,  occupies  the  site 
of  the  Umbrian  city  of  Igmium,  whose 
possession  was  considered  of  so  much 
importance  by  Cssar  in  his  invasion. 
The  present  population  amounts  to  5801 . 
The  town,  which  is  well  built,  is  entirely 
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of  a  mediaeval  character.  The  ancient 
city  extended  farther  into  the  plain 
previous  to  its  partial  destruction  by 
the  Goths;  in  1155  it  was  besieged  and 
threatened  with  ruin  by  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa,  but  it  was  preserved  by  the 
interposition  of  its  patron  and  bishop, 
S.  Ubaldo ;  during  the  I4th  cent  it 
had  a  population  of  30,000.  In  1384 
the  people  of  Gubbio  gave  themselves 
to  the  family  of  Montefeltro,  the  lords 
of  Urbino,  to  whom  it  belonged  until 
the  latter  territory  was  absorbed  by 
the  popes.  Gubbio  is  of  importance 
in  the  history  of  painting  as  the  seat 
of  a  particular  school,  different  in  many 
respects  from  the  creat  Umbrian  one 
of  Perugia,  the  chief  masters  of  which, 
/6i,  the  NelliSj  and  Nuccis,  have  left 
some  good  works  here. 

The  Palazzo  Publico  or  del  Comune  is 
a  very  interesting  relic  of  the  times  of 
the  republic,  as  well  as  an  imposing  or- 
nament to  the  town.  It  was  built  by 
Matteo  di  Giovanello  of  Gubbio,  called 
Gattapoue,  between  1332  and  1340.  It 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  municipal 
body,  although  a  public-spirited  noble- 
man, the  Marchese  Ranghiasci,  offered 
to  restore  it  if  they  would  re-occupy  it. 
Having  been  declared  by  the  Itidian 
Parliament  a  national  monument,  it  is 
now  in  progress  of  restoration. 

The  Ducal  Palace  was  erected  by 
Luciano  Lauranna,  architect  of  the 
palace  at  Urbino,  and  decorated  in  the 
same  style  as  that  remarkable  edifice. 
Though  containing  fewer  remains  of  its 
ancient  magnificence,  it  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture of  the  16th  century.  One  of  the 
rooms,  called  Duke  Federigo's  Cabinet, 
contains  some  good  tarsia-work,  but 
in  a  miserable  state  of  degradation. 
Among  its  inlaid  ornaments  may  be 
traced  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  conferred  upon  Duke  Guid* 
Ubaldo  by  Henry  VII. 

The  Cathedral,  close  to  the  palace, 
dedicated  to  St.  Marianusand  St.  James 
the  Martyr,  contains  several  good  and 
well-preserved  pictures.  The  first  altar 
on  the  1.  has  a  Madonna  enthroned 
between  S.  Ubaldo  and  S.  Sebastian,  on 
a  gold  ground,a  fine  picture,  by  Sinibaldo 
Ibi,  a  rare  master  of  the  school  of  Peru- 


gino ;  two  pictures  by  Dono  Donif  one  a 
copy  of  a  painting  by  PemginOf  the  other 
a  Pietk.  The  Magdalen  is  a  fine  speci- 
men by  Timoteo  della  Vite,  by  whom 
also  are  the  frescoes  behind  the  epis- 
copal throne.  A  Nativity  of  the  school 
of  Perugino.  S.  Thomas  is  by  Benedetto 
Nucci,  a  pupil  of  Rafiaele  del  CJoUe. 
The  seats  of  the  magistratura  near  the 
high  altar  are  beautifully  painted  by 
B,  Nucci ;  a  throne  in  the  choir  is  ex- 
quisitely carved  by  one  of  the  Maffeia, 
a  family  celebrated  for  their  talent  in 
wood-carving.  In  the  sacristy  is  pre- 
served a  very  curious  priviale  or  priest's 
robe,  with  various  scenes  of  the  Pas- 
sion beautifully  embroidered  on  a  gold 
ground ;  it  belonged  to  Marcello  Cer- 
vini,  afterwards  Pope  Marcellus  II. 

The  ch.  of  ;S'.  Maria  Nova  or  Novella 
has  the  finest  work  of  Ottaviano  Nelli 
(1403),  one  of  the  most  intensely  de- 
votional painters  of  the  Umbrian  school, 
and  prolMibly  the  master  of  Gentile  da 
Fabriano.  It  is  a  votive  fresco  of  the 
Madonna  crowned  by  the  Saviour,  with 
St.  Peter,  St.  Anthony  the  Abbot,  a  choir 
of  Angels,  and  portraits  of  the  donors. 
Numerous  fine  n-escoes  were  discovered 
under  the  whitewash  in  this  ch.  in  1858. 
8.  Agostino :  the  choir  was  painted  by 
Ottaviano  Nelli,  and  it  is  believed  by 
Qentile  da  Fabriano;  2  compartments 
are  said  to  be  by  tiie  latter.  The  4 
compartments  of  the  roof,  representing 
scenes  in  the  life  of  St.  Augustin,  were 
painted  by  Qiacomo  Bedi:  the  walls  of 
the  ch.  are  probablv  covered  with 
frescoes  under  the  whitewash,  which  it 
is  proposed  to  remove.  St.  Agostino 
also  contains  the  Baptism  of  the  patron 
saint,  by  Damiani;  the  Madonna  delLe 
Grazie,  by  Nucci \  and  in  the  sacristy 
a  curious  tavola  by  the  school  of 
the  Nellis.  Opposite  to  the  town  en- 
trance near  St.  Agostino  is  a  Majesta, 
with  a  Virgin  enthroned,  by  Martina 
Nello.  In  8,  Pietro  are  a  Visitation 
by  Giannicola — much  injured  and  re- 
painted ;  and  a  picture  with  some  fine 
frescoes  by  Raffaele  del  Colle.  The  illu- 
minated choral  books  by  Attavante  of 
Florence,  formerly  in  this  church,  no 
longer  exist,.  haviii%  \«i«a  ^OA.\s^  "^«ifc. 
friars-,  a  ie^  oi  xXmswv  «t^v\v^^"»- 
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c^sco  has  an  excellent  copj  of  Da- 
niele  da  Volterra's  Descent  from 
the  Cross  in  the  Tnnitk  de'  Monti 
at  R<jn]e,  and  a  Coronation  of  the 
Madonna  signed  by  Francesco  Sif/- 
norelli,  and  a  Crucifixion  by  Benedetto 
Nuoci;  in  the  sacristjjr  a  very  good 
picture  by  the  same  artist ;  this  is  per- 
iiai>s  his  Ijest  work.  At  B.  IfomenicOf  on 
the  I.,  is  a  good  fresco  by  Raffaele  del 
Colie,  in  his  early  naanner,  of  the  Ma- 
donna with  a  choir  of  angels,  dated  1 546; 
the  frescoes  around  are  by  T.  Zucchero ; 
a  tavola  of  S.  Vincenzio,  with  Angels 
and  Devotees,  by  Tommo  Nellie  brother 
of  Ottaviano  ;  a  statue  in  terrarcotta  of 
St.  Anthony  is  the  work  of  Giorgio  An- 
dreoli,  the  celebrated  painter  on  majo- 
lica. The  stalls  of  the  choir  are  orna- 
mented with  arabesques  in  gold  by 
Nucci,  In  the  1.  transept  is  a  good 
Circumcision  by  Damiani,  a  native 
artist ;  it  abounds  in  contemporary  por- 
traits, like  most  of  his  works  in  the 
other  churches  in  this  town.  In  the  eh. 
of  Sta,  Maria  delta  Pofigiola^  outside  the 
walls,  is  a  Holy  Family,  probably  one 
of  the  last  works  of  Ottaviano  Nelli, 

Among  the  private  collections  in 
Gubbio  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are 
those  of  the  Ranghiasci  and  Beni 
palaces.  That  of  the  Marquis  Ran- 
ghiasci contains  several  paintings  of  the 
early  Gubbian  school :  one  by  Arujeletto 
da  OiMio,  a  pupil  of  Oderigi ;  another 
by  Qvwomo  Bedi;  several  by  the  Nellis; 
one  by  Sinibaldo  Ibi ;  a  Deposition  by 
Oiottino;  a  Madonna  enthroned  by 
Oirolamo  Nardini  of  Forli,  a  rare 
master ;  some  of  the  illuminated  choral 
books,  by  Attavante  of  Florence,  for- 
merly in  the  oh.  of  San  Pietro ;  and 
several  fine  specimens  of  Gubbio  Majo- 
lica, by  Andreoli  and  others ;  wood  carv- 
i  ngs,  &c.  The  collection  of  Count  Beni 
contains  a  beautiful  ori£[inal  sketch 
for  a  lost  picture  of  Perugmo's,  2  very 
good  tavolas  attributed  to  Marco  Oeppo, 
A  CrivolU  (?),  a  head  by  Giorgione, 
nnd  a  fine  picture  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  with  Angels  by  an  unknown 
Gubbian  artist. 

There  are  some  pictures  of  the  two 

Guccis  to  be  found  in  Gubbio,  and 

^^^00  of  its  e&rly  school,    among 

Js  a  head  of  St,  Anthony  by 


Palmerucci  under  the  arcade  of  the 
College  of  Painters,  outside  the  ch.  of 
Sta.  Maria. 

An  inscription  marks  the  house  erro- 
neously supposed  to  have  been  ocen- 
pied  by  Dante  during  his  residence  at 
Gubbio,  and  his  name  has  been  given 
to  the  street,  although  it  has  been  well 
ascertained  that  the  poet  never  resided 
in  the  town  at  all,  having  lived  with 
Bosone  di  Ruffaelli  in  his  castle  at  Col 
Mollaro,  the  Ghibelline  party,  to  which 
both  belonged,  being  exiled  at  the  time 
from  Gubbio ;  the  acquaintance  which 
he  then  formed  with  Oderigi  the  missal- 
painter,  and  the  merits  of  the  latter,  are 
immortalised  by  him,  Par.^  xi.  100 : — 

Oh,  din'  io  loi,  non  sei  ta  Oderiai. 
L'onor  dl  Engublo,  e  Tonor  di  qnella  arte 
Che  allnmimu-e  h  dhiamata  in  Fariai? 

The  chief  interest  of  Gubbio  is  de- 
rived from  the  Eugubian  Tables,  which 
have  excited  the  attention  and  curiosity 
of  the  learned  men  of  Europe  during 
the  last  4  centuries.  They  were  found 
in  1444  among  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
theatre  near  this  town.  These  tables, 
now  preserved  here,  are  of  bronze, 
covered  with  inscriptions,  4  in  Um- 
brian,  2  in  Latin,  and  I  in  Etruscan 
and  Latin  characters.  Among  the  nu- 
merous antiquaries  who  have  written  to 
illustrate  them,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
mention  that  Buonarotti,  by  whom  fac- 
similes were  first  published,  in  his  Sup- 
plement to  Dempster,  considered  them  as 
articles  of  treaties  between  the  States  of 
Umbria;  Bourguet,  Gori,  and  Bardetti 
bought  that  they  were  forms  of  prayer 
among  the  Pelasgi  after  the  decline  of 
their  power;  Maffei  and  Passeri,  that 
they  were  statutes,  or  donations  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter ;  while  Lanzi  con- 
ceived that  they  related  solely  to  the 
sacrificial  rites  of  the  various  towns  of 
the  Umbrian  confederacy, — an  opinion 
in  which  most  subsequent  antiquaries 
have  been  disposed  to  concur.  Dr. 
Lepsius  of  Berlin,  struck  by  the  asser- 
tion of  Lanzi  that  the  language  of  the 
tables  is  full  of  archaisms,  and  bears 
great  affinity  to  the  Etruscan  dialect, 
visited  Gubbio  for  the  purpose  of  exa- 
mining them  as  philological  illustra- 
tions of  t\ie  ionnaA^oiioi  liaXVa,  ^ti^I  Il«.s 
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jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Latin 
language,  both  among  the  people  of 
Ita^  generally  and  among  the  Umbri, 
was  much  more  recent  than  the  Etrus^ 
can,  and  that  the  Etruscan  literature 
was  common  to  the  Umbri.  The  tables 
present,  moreover,  many  peculiarities. 
The  lines,  like  the  Etruscan  and  other 
ancient  languages,  are  read  from  rt. 
to  1. ;  the  letters  show  that  there  is 
little  difference  between  the  Umbrian 
character  and  the  Pelasffic  form  of 
ancient  Greek.  The  Umbrian  in- 
scriptions appear  to  be  of  various 
dates,  for  the  spelling  of  several 
words  which  occur  in  the  different 
plates  is  dissimilar.  The  connection 
of  the  Umbri  with  the  Greeks  is  shown 
by  the  names  of  their  deities  in  these 
tables,  most  of  which  are  of  Greek 
origin;  and  numerous  other  Greek 
words  occur  almost  without  change. 
In  one  of  the  inscriptions  relating  to 
the  sacrifice  of  a  dog,  the  words  hatle 
(catulus)  and  hunte  occur ;  the  last  is 
curious  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
reputed  origin  of  the  Umbri  from  the 
Gauls,  by  which  of  course  the  Celtic 
nation  generally  is  implied.  The  Latin 
inscriptions  are  highly  interesting  to 
the  philological  student;  the  letter  O 
is  used  in  place  of  V ;  G,  a  letter  sup- 
posed to  have  been  unknown  before  B.C. 
353,  is  also  to  be  recognised ;  pir  {w^)  is 
used  for  fire,  punt  for  bread,  and  vinu 
for  wine.  Gubbio  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  of  the  Umbrian  com- 
munities whose  names  are  recorded  in 
the  tables,  and  it  is  supposed  to  answer 
to  Juviscana. 

Gubbio  has  an  ancient  theatre,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  existed  before  the 
Roman  domination;  it  has  been  re- 
cently restored;  near  it  are  the  Pome- 
rium  of  Gubbio,  and  some  Pelasgic 
remains. 

Near  Gubbio  is  a  remarkable  speci- 
men of  mediaeval  engineering,  la  Bot- 
taccione,  an  immense  pond  or  reservoir 
for  collecting  water  to  supply  the  town 
and  for  purposes  of  irrigation  and  turn- 
ing mills :  it  is  formed  by  throwing  an 
immense  wall  or  barrier,  80  feet  thick, 
across  a  valley  between  the  Monte 
Ingino  and  Monte  Calvo;    the  reser 


voir  thus  formed  can  contain  4,7^,000 
cubic  feet  of  water. 

There  is  a  ver^  fair  mountain  road, 
adapted  for  carnages,  between  Gubbio 
and  La  Schieggia,  8  m.  on  the  high 
road  from  Fano  to  Foligno.  (See 
Rte.  89.)  The  ascent  for  the  first  4  m. 
is  very  rapid  and  requires  the  assistance 
of  oxen,  passing  through  the  Madonna 
della  Pergola  and  Troppola. 

A  road  of  about  13  m.  leads  fh)m 
Gubbio  to  San  Pellegrino,  where  it  also 
joins  the  Via  Flaminia.  (See  Rte.  89.) 
Near  Gualdo,  this  route  runs  through 
a  richly  wooded  country  for  the  first 
7  m.  to  Ponte  della  Branca,  where  it 
crosses  the  torrent  of  that  name,  one  of 
the  affluents  of  the  Tiber,  from  which 
there  is  a  considerable  ascent  to  San 
Facundino,  2  m.  before  reaching  Gualdo 
Tadino. 


ROUTE  94. 

CITtX  di  CA8TELL0  TO  PERUGIA, 

Iloman  miles. 
Cma  dl  Gastello  to  Fratta      .      .     12 
Fratta  to  Pemgla     ...      .21 

33  Rom.  m.  «^  30}  Eng.  m. 

The  first  part  of  this  route,  as  far  as 
Fratta,  is  described  in  the  preceding 
route. 

12  m.  Fratta,  A  road  branches  off 
on  the  1.  from  this  place  to  Gubbio 
(Rte.  98),  whence  there  is  another  to 
Gualdo,  where  it  joins  the  Via  Fla- 
minia. 

From  Fratta  the  road  to  Perugia 
runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Tiber  as  far  as  Ponte  Felcino,  where 
it  crosses  the  river,  following  the  valley 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  through  a  well- 
cultivated  country,  and  after  crossing 
the  Primo  at  Ponte  Busco  rises  b^  ^ 
rapid  aseenX.  Q>i  xv^wVs  ^  ^sw.  n» 


*^/« 


ii^/itU  W^Pfrwpa  to  B^me. 


Sejci-DL 


l'*^M<r'^*«//7^yM         ,       ,        ,       ,      77 
'$'yitt/,t*rftft     ,       ,       ,       ,       ,      U 

7H  iOmt,  w,  —  77  Vmh^,  m» 

mni  IUm  t'MpUaif  uitii  may  Ut  tufw  e^m- 
fttuUmiiy  mui  uiummttU'MUy  pHfftmtutA 

il^U\U\tm\  tm  iim  'VWatr.  Tiutrn  zra 
tm  p4mlUtfrkt*n  \p4^iwtit^tt  Vtsruipn  and 
Tt*m\f  htti  niii^n  Mtti  UiOii  cttrrmp»  of 
i\m  muniry  mu  \hs  anuW^  UirMl.  A 
ht*iUtr  tit^m'.r\\tiUrtt  of  lUWaettat:  h»n 
Utmu  rimmtiif  tsniHh\\n)tm  Iwtwfen 
I'wnigifi  Mu\  Moiiut,  trnMuUm  by  ToiVi, 
Tttvm  ( w)u*rti  It  rtnnmm  fur  th<?  ni^ht), 
Nttfiit,  (/Ivitii  (/fiMtifllmm,  ttn<l  Hitfimiio 
(Uiti,  ION),  following  tiityonil  tho  minr 
\t\nt**i  tlui  linit  of  ttio  ftnclont  Via  Flu- 
Ittlnlttf  InNUtad  of  t)u)  tnor»  cIrcuitouN 
ofiii  by  N(«|ii  Ami  Htutciino :  It  ruuN  3 
tltiitiH  n  woiikf  titul  txirfonni  the  lour- 
IU7,  im^luttlng  Nlin*pinf(  at  Torni,  in  no 
houfN. 

JiMAvIng  IVrugiti  t)y  tho  route  to  Fo- 
lltfUOi  fuir  nnul  noou  iitrlkei  ofT  to  the 
rt.,  Mn\  by  li  Mt(H*p  (U^Hcent  rvncheM  the 
pltilii  i)f  the  Tiber.  In  u  ohiipel  on 
the  rorulNltle  on  thin  (loncent  li  a  ffood 
luilntluK  (if  the  Virgin  by  mcrio 
it\UHi»i,  H  n(.  fiH)ni  the  city  the  i*oad 
c^roMeii  the  'IMber  at  Ponte  Niiovo,  ii 
little  below  the  ennmuohun)  of  the 
(■hlniielo,  H  \\\,  beyond  which  U  the 
vlll«ge  of  /.«»  />»VM^^  where,  in  the  oh. 
of  8.  Krnneeno,  over  the  high  altar  la 
the  oldent  i^UftH)  known  work  of  AVc(»/o 
ti  I  f  b/»5/H«>.  Frtnn  I^i  Dlruta  the  road 
!\»llown  the  U  Imnk  of  the  rlver»  close 
to  the  ImMe  of  the  hlUa  which  all  along 
botxler  Itn  enMeru  l\a)\k,  aa  fkr  a«  l\)nte 
l\Mo»  ^x>m  which  It  rises  by  a  steep 
a«cev\t  of  l  m,  to  Toili, 

j.\v  m,  Ti»>i  [Ihh^  I^  Corona,  to- 
/M/«/c'A     Thiat  MiuuVut  rmbriau  city* 


fktt  Tttitr  of  Hhe  1Umn7%  is  ^siat^ 
M  t/^  b<tr  »  VMoyxKifnJk  oVj^i  for  a 

It  HI  Dr/w  an  «pi.«<:«^p2d  town  of  4606 
IftUs^t, ;  r<OTBirkaWe  chitSy  for  the 
r^Ttinaio*  of  iu  ancient  KtnuicaD  valls. 
TJi^jiMt  i>r«i«jt  in  iriany  pans  fpeci- 
m^i»  r;rf  re^lar  inav>iir>'  as  perfect  a« 
any  whi/;h  are  met  with  in  the  cities  of 
ancient  Ktniria;  the  sUines  are  laid 
in  hf/nzitutal  c^mrses.  They  generally 
alternate,  one  crjurfte  being  narrow  and 
the  next  \mnA.  Another  interesting 
ruin  is  the  extensive  building  which 
has  given  rise  to  so  much  controversy, 
some'  calling  it  a  Temple  of  Mars,  for 
whose  worship  the  ancient  city  was 
r!ek'brated«  while  others  regard  it  as  a 
l)asilica  of  the  time  of  the  early  em- 
perors. 

The  Cathedral^  a  Gothic  edifice,  con- 
tains some  frescoes  which  deserve  notice. 
The  ch.  of  the  Madonnri  della  Consola- 
xime^  built  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
considered  one  of  the  masterpieces  «f 
lirumante,  is  remarkable  for  its  cluster 
of  cupolas.  The  ch.  ofS.  Fortunato  has 
u  ricn  Gothic  doorway,  and  some  fiae 
wood  carvings  in  the  Choir  by  Maffeo 
di  Giibbio.  [From  Todi,  a  carriage-road 
of  18  m.  to  Orvieto,  has  been  nearly 
completed,  over  a  country  that  offers 
little  interest,  the  hilly  region  between 
tlic  valleys  of  the  Tiber  and  Paglia.] 

On  leaving  Todi  the  road  is  one  con- 
tinued ascent  over  the  high  range  of 
hills  that  separate  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber  from  Uiat  of  the  Nera.  About 
l  m.  ft*oin  the  town  is  the  ch.  and  con- 
vent of  the  Capuccini,  over  the  high 
altar  of  which  a  fine  painting  by  Lo 
SiKUfna,  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
surrounded  by  Angels  and  Saints  of 
the  Franciscan  Order ;  it  bears  the 
date  of  1 6 11 .  About  halfway  to  Temi 
1  m.  on  1.,  and  near  the  village  of 
Kosaro,  is  Cassigliano,  on  the  site  of 
the  Umbrian  city  of  Carsulw:  between 
Castel  Todino  and  S.  Gemine  the  road 
attains  its  highest  point.  2  m.  before 
niachVug  ^ 0«mu«,  th<i  Via  Flamiuia 
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from  Bevafna  to  Nami,  passing  by 
Massa  and  Acqaasparta,  joins  the 
modern  road;  the  Roman  station  of 
Ad  Martis,  on  it,  was  near  Massa.  S. 
Gemine  is  a  miserable  village  of  1500 
souls;  beyond  it  the  road  bifurcates — 
that  on  the  rt.  to  Narni,  descending 
constantly  to  the  Nera,  which  it  crosses 
near  the  bridge  of  Augustus,  before 
ascending  the  hill  to  Narni ;  the  other 
on  the  1.  to  Temi  (9  m.),  passing  3  m. 
E.  of  S.  Gemine  below  the  town  of 
Cesi,  near  which  there  is  a  lar^e  na- 
tural cavern  in  the  limestone  chffs  of 
the  oolitic  formation. 

Temi  (/nn^  L'Europa),  with  the  road 
to  Pontefelice,  by  Nami  and  Otricoli, 
is  described  in  Rte.  107. 


ROUTE  96. 

PERUGIA  TO  PANICALE,   CITTA  DELLA 
PIEVE,    AND  CHIU8I. 

32  m. 

This  route,  althoa«^h  a  hilly  one,  is 
through  a  very  beautiful  country,  cross- 
ing the  region  that  separates  the  valley 
of  the  Tiber  from  that  of  the  Chiana. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  railway  between 
Chiusi,  Siena,  and  Florence,  it  affords  a 
cheap  and  agreeable  mode  of  travelling 
between  Pem^a  and  the  capital  of  Tus- 
cany. 2  public  conveyances  leave  Pe- 
rugia every  morning  (returning  from 
Chiusi  at  2  p.m.),  and  reach  Chiusi 
Stat,  at  mid-day ;  so  that,  by  means 
of  the  rly.  which  starts  from  the  latter 
at  1*30  P.M.,  the  traveller  will  arrive 
in  Florence,  Pisa,  or  Leghom  on  the 
same  evening:  fare  21  frs.,  including 
rly. 

The  road  to  Cittk  della  Pieve  leaves 
Pem^ia    bjr   the   same   gate,    Porta 


Nuova,  as  that  to  Florence ;  2  nu  be- 
yond which  it  reaches  San  Sisto ;  and 
8  m.  farther  the  Madonna  del  Giglio, 
an  osteria  near  the  town  of  San 
Afartino  de'  Colli.  The  S.E.  part  of 
the  Lake  of  Thrasymene  is  about 
4  m.  from  this  point.  A  gradual  de- 
scent from  here  leads  into  the  valley 
of  the  Nestoref  the  road  running  pa- 
rallel to  the  1.  bank  of  the  river  as 
far  as  Le  TavemelU\  which  is  con- 
sidered halfway  from  here  {Inn:  II 
Moro,  bad  and  dirty).  The  route 
continues  to  rise  with  the  stream, 
for  6  m.,  to  the  village  of  Piegaro^ ' 
situated  in  a  picturesque  situation 
on  a  height  above  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Nestore,  where  it  commences  to 
ascend  the  hills,  which  are  here  thickly 
wooded  with  oaks,  having  the  torrent 
in  the  valley  on  the  1.  About  a  mile 
before  arriving  at  Citti  della  Pieve 
this  road  joins  that  from  Orvieto  to 
Chiusi  (Rte.  97). 

[IJ  mile  beyond  Le  Tavernelle  a 
good  carriage-road  branches  off  on  the 
rt.  to  Castiglione  Fiorentino,  passing 
near  the  southern  and  western  shores 
of  the  Lake  of  Thrasymene  below  Pani- 
cale  (5  m.)  and  Castiglione  del  Lago 
(10  mX 

^  Fanicale,  a  small  place  picturesquely 
situated  on  a  wooded  hill  overlooking 
the  lake,  about  5  m.  from  Taver- 
nelle, contains  2  frescoes  by  Perugim, 
That  in  the  church  attached  to  the 
Convent  of  Nuns  of  San  Bastiano, 
outside  the  town,  represents  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Sebastian,  and  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  best-pre- 
served works  of  the  master.  It 
bears  the  date  of  mdc.  The  figure 
of  St.  Sebastian  is  singularly  fine, 
exquisite  in  colouring,  and  with  the 
form  and  proportions  of  an  Apollo. 
A  very  beautiful  chromo-lithograph 
of  it  has  been  published  by  the  Arun- 
del Society  of  London.  This  great 
work  will  amply  repay  the  inconveni- 
ence of  leaving  the  hi^h  road.  Another 
fresco  by  Pemgino,  m  the  ch.  of  S. 
Agostino,  also  outside  the  village,  has 
suffered  much  from  time ;  it  represents 
the  Assumption  of  iV\a  \\x^\v.  '^V^ft. 
is  no  Inn  «k.X.  ViBjQAcaX^. 
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tified  palace  standing  on  a  promon- 
tr>ry  in  the  lake;  it  belonged  ori- 
ginally to  the  Dukes  della  Cornia, 
whose  deeds  are  represented  in  fresco 
paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  principal 
halls;  from  them  it  passed  to  the 
Baglioni  family,  and  is  now  the  property 
of  the  Government, 

There  is  a  small  dirty  Inn  at  Casti- 
glione. 

The  road  from  Castiglione  skirts  for 
4  m,  the  shore  of  the  lake,  aud  after- 
wards falls  into  the  post- road  between 
Arezzo  and  Pemgia  (Rte.  107),  at 
JUdfjUi,  2  m.  from  Monte  Gnalandro 
(p.  376;]. 


ROUTE  97. 

BOME  TO  FLOEENCE,  BY  VITERBO,  MON- 
TEFIASOONE,  OliVlETO,  CrfTA  DELLA 
riEVE,  CU1U8I,  THE  VAL  DI  GUIANA^ 
AND  SIENA. 

About  210  Eng.  m. 

Since  the  prolongation  of  the  Tus- 
can rly.,  this  is  one  of  the  most  direct 
and  expeditious  routes  from  Rome  to 
Florence,  indeed  the  only  one  upon 
which  there  is  a  continuous  line  of 
public  conveyances  or  relays  of  horses. 

A  diligence  starts  every  day,  except 
Sunday,  from  Rome  at  1^  aud  2^ 
o'clock  p.m.,  passing  alternately  to 
Vitcrbo  by  the  roads  of  Sutri  and 
Rouciglione,  arriving  at  Montefiascone 
at  3  a.m.,  where  the  road  branches  off 
to  Orvieto.  This  first  part  of  the  route 
is  described  in  Routes  105,  107. 

Travellers  not  having  their  own 
carriages,  with  which  very  few  now 
will  encumber  themselves,  can  make  an 
arrangement  with  the  diligence  pro- 
prietors to  he  conveyed  in  a  private 
carriage,  or  di  Convenzionei  the  admi- 
nistration engaging,  for  a  fixed  sum,  to 
ftiruish  vehicles,  which  in  general  are 
M|^  with  post-horses,  the  traveller 
^Hk  only  to  pay  the  additional  gra- 
iuonafnujw,  beyond  that  &ed 


by  the  post  tariff  to  the  postilions;  in 
this  way  persons  may  stop  where  or  as 
long  as  they  please  on  the  road,  visit 
Viterbo,  Montefiascone,  and  Orvieto, 
at  each  of  which  places  there  are  ob- 
jects worth  seeing;  whilst  they  will 
be  sobjected  to  no  extra  charges,  as  in 
the  diligence,  for  luggage.  Persons 
pressed  for  time  will  be  able  in  this 
way  to  reach  Orvieto  in  12,  or  the  rly. 
station  at  Comajola  in  16  or  18  hr&,  ac- 
cording to  the  season  and  state  of  the 
roads,  so  that,  by  leaving  Rome  at  4  p.m^ 
they  can  arrive  at  Orvieto  at  6  the  next 
morning,  have  plenty  of  time  to  see 
the  si^ts  there,  and  reach  the  rly. 
for  the  midday  train,  which  arrives  at 
Siena  at  4  p.m.,  Florence  at  7*45,  and 
Leghorn  at  d|^,  the  latter  in  time  for  the 
postal  steamer  to  Genoa.  For  travel- 
lers not  pressed  for  time  the  best  plan 
will  be  to  leave  Rome  early,  and  reach 
Viterbo,  where  is  the  best  inn  on  the 
road,  to  sleep  (this  part  of  the  journey 
may  be  performed  in  8  hrs.),  and  leave 
the  next  morning  early,  stop  for  2  hrs. 
at  Orvieto,  where  the  inn  (Le  Belle 
Arti)  is  much  improved,  and  get  to 
Ck)rnajola  on  the  rly.  at  1 1  a.m. ;  or,  by 
taking  the  journey  easier,  see  on  the 
2nd  day  Viterbo  and  Montefiascone, 
remain  for  some  hours  at  Orvieto, 
arrive  at  the  rly.  station  for  the  train 
at  3}  p.m.,  and  sleep  at  Siena,  where 
it  arrives  at  7  o'clock  p.m. 

Persons  employing  the  diligence  con- 
veyance must  provide  themselves  with 
something  to  eat,  as  no  time  is  allowed 
for  meals  during  the  20  hours  they  are 
cooped  up  in  that  conveyance. 

The  fares  from  Rome  to  Florence  by 
the  diligence,  including  the  rly.,  are — 
1st  class  and  coup^,  55  francs ;  2nd  class 
and  interieur  or  banquette,  45. 

The  charges  for  the  Coiivenzione 
carriages  are,  including  the  fee  as  fixed 
by  tariff  to  postilions,  but  not  the 
buonamano,  and  from  Rome  to  the  rly. 
Stat,  at  Comsyola : — 

Persons.  Francs. 

Caleche   for  3       .....    230 

„        for  4 300 

„        for  6 350 

M        for   6 400 

M        for   8  )  nse  a  diligence    (  450 
M        for  10  5        carriage         ( 500 

For   doscri^Uosi  of  toad   between 
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Kome  and  Montefiaseone,  see  pp.  855 
to  359,  and  p.  415. 


Voutefiftsoone  to  Onrieto   •    . 

M  Bagni      .     . 

Ficulle     .     . 

»  OonuOola  stat 

By  it^lway  :— 


Miles. 
.    18 
.    25 
.     34 
.     38 


CoraiOola  Stat,  to  Chlosl 

Clilasl  to  SilJMTco     .     .     ,     .     .  20 

Salaroo  to  Torrlta     .     ,     ,     ,     ,  fi 
Torrlta  to  A«iiiali)nga  ,.,•({ 

Asinalunga  tq  Lucignano    ,     ,     ^  $ 

Ladgnano  to  Rapolano       ...  13 

Kapolaoo  to  Atciano     ....  6 

Asciano  to  Siena 83 

Siena  to  Florence  (see  Rte.  105)    .  «7 

Total  204  kil.  =  £ng.  m.  126^. 

Before  reaching  the  gate  of  Monte- 
fiascone  from  Viterbo  by  the  post-road 
between  Itome  and  Siena  (Rte.  105),  that 
to  Orvieto  turns  off  to  the  rt. 

Soon  afterwards  the  old  eh.  of  San 
Flaviauo,  with  a  curious  balcony  and  a 
pointed  doorway,  is  passed  on  the  1. ; 
and,  a  little  farther  on,  an  interesting 
(to  the  geologist)  current  of  black  lava 
is  seen  on  iJbe  rt.  of  the  road;  from 
here  an  uninteresting  hilly  country  for 
4  m.  is  travelled  over,  along  the  eastern 
declivities  of  the  hills  that  enclose  the 
Lake  of  Bolsena,  peeps  of  which  are  had 
during  this  portion  of  the  route.  5  m. 
from  Montefiascone  commences  a  long 
valley,  bordered  on  the  S.  by  an  exten- 
sive current  of  lava,  which  tops  the 
range  of  hills  called  Monterado,  that 
enclose  it  ip  that  direction.  A  road 
strikes  off  on  the  rt.  to  Bagnorea 
(Balneum  Regis),  5  m.  distant,  cele- 
brated for  its  mineral  hot-eprings; 
and  5  m.  still  farther,  the  road  from 
Bolsena  to  Orvieto  joins  from '  the 
1.  that  from  Montefiascone.  A  bleak 
and  ill-cultivated  region  extends  from 
this  to  the  Osteria  Nova,  the  Italian 
Custom-house  station.  The  Italo-Pon- 
tifical  frontier  is  crossed  about  2  m. 
nearer  Montefiascone,  where  there  is 
an  Italian  military  post,  and  where  the 
traveller  will  first  see  the  tricoloured 
flag,  6  m.  from  Orvieto ;  2  m.  farther  we 
reach  the  top  of  the  escarpment  that 
bounds  on  this  side  the  valley  of  the 
Paglia.     2  m.  from  Orvieto,  on  the  rt. 


vent,  and  on  the  Poggio  del  Eoccoio, 
were  discovered  in  1864  some  very 
interesting  Etruscan  tombs,  the  walls 
of  which  are  covered  with  paintings 
representing  preparations  for  a  ftiv 
neral  banquet,  with  a  great  number 
of  Etruscan  inscriptions,  some  fine 
Etruscan  armour,  bronze  utensils, 
mirrors,  ^c-rr-the  probable  Necropolis 
of  the  prse- Roman  Urbs  Vetus, 
The  view  over  the  valley  below, 
and  Orvieto,  is  very  fine.  From  this 
point  a  rapid  descent,  by  an  excellent 
road  of  well-managed  zigzags,  leads 
to  a  depression  that  separates  the  hill 
on  which  Orvieto  stands  ^m  the 
heights  extending  from  Castel  Yiscardo 
by  Bardauo  and  Rocca^Ripescena  to 
the  junction  of  the  Paglia  and  Tiber. 
A  small  river  is  crossed,  from  which 
a  steep  ascent  brings  us  to  the  ^te 
of  Orvieto.  The  first  view  of  Orvieto 
is  very  fine  ;  placed  on  the  summit 
of  an  elongated  ridge,  surroimded 
on  all  sides  by  vertical  escarpments, 
it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  has*- 
tioped  Ibrtificatiop;  in  the  midst  and 
on  the  highest  point  of  which  rises  its 
magnificent  cathedral.  The  position 
of  the  city  derives  much  of  its  peculiar 
beauty  from  the  escarped  rock  of  vol- 
canic tu&  on  which  it  stands ;  the  base 
of  which  is  washed  by  the  Pallia, 
which,  rising  on  the  eastern  declivities 
of  Mont*  Amiata,  joins  the  Tiber,  4  m. 
lower  down,  near  Torre  dj  Monte. 

[The  geologist  will  find  much  to  inr 
terest  him  in  the  country  between 
Montefiascone  and  Orvieto.  The  whole 
region  between  the  Lake  of  Bolsena 
and  the  valley  of  the  Paglia  is  vol- 
canic, chiefly  of  coarse  pumice  tufii, 
with  occasional  lava  eruptions  (near  the 
Italian  frontier  stat.).  ITie  town  of 
Orvieto  itself  is  on  one  of  the  last 
eminences  towards  the  E.  of  the  great 
igneous  mass  which  constitutes  the 
volcanic  group  of  Bolsena  and  Monte 
Cimino.  Very  good  sections  of  the 
superposition  of  the  latter  on  the 
tertiary  marine  formation  are  seen  all 
round  the  city.  The  elongated  plateau 
of  Orvieto  is  as  it  were  an  island  of 
volcanic   breccia,  slmiVax  vcw  ^a^  J*^^ 


of  the  roady  near  the  Capuchin  Coii-\ranft«,  Wi^  oi  ^i^^ 'VI-^t^'kvwx^'*^^  "« 
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Borne.  Under  it,  on  every  side,  lie 
the  sub-Apennine  Pliocene  marls,  ex- 
tending across  the  Paglia  as  far  as  the 
foot  of  the  central  chain  of  the  Um- 
brian  Apennines  ;  the  volcanic  tufa  of 
Orvieto  being  the  most  eastern  point  to 
which  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Central 
Italy  extend  on  this  parallel  of  latitude ; 
the  valleys  of  the  Paglia  and  Tiber  cut- 
ting off  the  volcanic  rocks  in  this  di- 
rection— all  beyond,  to  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic,  being  of  stratified  marine 
deposits.  The  thickness  of  the  vol- 
canic mass  at  Orvieto  is  about  150 
English  feet.  The  elevation  of  the 
plateau  on  which  the  town  stands  is 
720  ft.  above  the  Paglia,  and  1250  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.] 

20  m.  Orvieto.  Inn :  Locanda  delle 
Belle  Arti  and  Aquila  Bianca,  near  the 
gate,  on  the  side  of  Rome,  much  im- 
proved as  to  apartments;  cookery  in- 
different, as  well  as  attendance ;  good 
bedrooms:  families  who  wish  to  remain 
here  for  a  day  would  do  well  to  bring 
some  provisions  from  Florence  or  Rome 
(Dec.  18C3) :  "  very  indifferent  fare,  but 
clean  beds,"  Ma3r,  1863— T.  ^.  The 
situation  of  Orvieto  bespeaks  a  very 
ancient,  probably  an  Etruscan  origin :  it 
is  the  Herbanum  of  Pliny,  and  the  Urbs 
Vetus  of  other  writers;  the  modem 
name  being  a  corruption  of  the  latter 
appellation.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
Guelph  party.  The  local  chroniclers 
record  the  names  of  no  less  than  32 
popes  who  resided  at  various  periods 
within  its  walls,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  were  driven  to  seek  security 
in  its  impregnable  position  during  the 
troubles  of  the  1 2th  and  13th  centuries. 

Orvieto  at  the  present  time  is  the 
capital  of  a  province  containing  29,047 
souls,  and  238  sq.  m.,  and  the  residence 
of  a  bishop.  The  population  of  the  city 
alone  amounts  to  6943. 

The  Cathedral,  or  Duomo,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  examples  of  Italian 
Gothic,  and  in  many  respects  is  without 
a  rival  in  the  history  of  art.  Like  the 
cathedrals  of  Siena  and  Florence,  it  is 
Duilt  of  alternate  courses  of  black  and 
light-coloured  stone.  The  facade,  with 
$0  bright  mosaics  and  marble  sculptures, 

wdJj'  to  be  surpassed  in  richness  of 


material  or  in  beauty  of  effect.  The  inte- 
rior presents  a  large  collection  of  sculp- 
ture of  the  16th  century,  and  is  enriched 
by  those  frescoes  of  Luca  Signorelli  from 
which  Michel  Angelo  is  supposed  to 
have  derived  tlie  idea  of  his  great  work 
of  the  Last  Judgment. 

This  remarkable  building  owes  its 
origin  to  the  miracle  of  Bolsena,  which 
occuiTed,  according  to  the  Church  his- 
tory, in.  the  middle  of  the  13th  centy. 
(See  p.  357.)  Urban  IV.  being  then 
resident  at  Orvieto,  the  priest  who 
had  been  convinced  by  the  miracle  pro* 
ceeded  there  to  obtain  absolution  for 
his  doubts,  and  brought  with  him  the 
linen  and  other  relics  of  the  altar  upon 
which  the  blood  had  fallen.  The  pope, 
attended  by  several  cardinals,  met  the 
relics  at  the  bridge  of  Rio  Chiaro,  and 
resolved  that  an  edifice  should  at  once 
be  erected  to  receive  them.  Lorenzo 
Maitani,  the  celebrated  Sienese  archi- 
tect, gave  the  design,  and  the  first  stone 
was  laid  by  Nicholas  IV.  in  1290.  From 
that  time  to  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury almost  every  artist  of  eminence 
in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  mosaic 
was  employed  upon  the  works;  and 
P.  della  Valle,  in  his  history  of  the  ca- 
thedral, records  the  names  of  no  less 
than  33  architects,  152  sculptors,  68 
painters,  90  workers  in  mosaic,  and  28 
workers  in  tarsia^  whose  talents  were 
devoted  to  the  embellishment  of  the 
edifice.  The  bases  of  the  4  pilasters  of 
the  fa9ade  are  covered  with  bas-reliefs 
by  Giovanni  da  Pisa,  Arnolfo,  and 
other  scholars  of  Niccol5  da  Pisa. 
The  sculptures  of  the  first  pilaster  on 
the  1.  hand  are  arranged  in  compart- 
ments formed  by  the  bi-anches  of  a 
large  ivy.  The  subjects  embrace  the 
history  of  man  from  the  Creation  to 
the  settlement  of  the  children  of  Noah ; 
in  the  fifth  compartment.  Tubal  Cain 
is  represented  as  making  bells,  and 
Seth  has  a  compass  in  his  hand  to  indi- 
cate his  reputed  skill  in  astronomy.  In 
the  second  the  arrangement  is  different: 
Abraham  is  the  principal  figure,  and  all 
the  others  serve  as  connecting  links, 
illustrating  the  descent  of  the  Virgin 
from  the  house  of  David;  the  13 
figures  around  the  sleeping  patriarch 
represeat  the  judges  who  ruled  over 
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Israel  after  the  death  of  Joshua;  the 
pedigree  of  the  Virgin  is  shown  in  a 
series  of  8  ovals,  on  which  are  sculp- 
tured the  principal  personages  and 
events  which  may  be  considered  as 
representing  the  successive  periods  of 
the  descent.  The  third  pilaster,  of 
which  the  principal  figures  are  Jacob 
and  the  prophets,  is  entirely  illustrative 
of  the  history  of  the  Saviour  from  the 
Annunciation  to  the  Resurrection.  The 
fourth,  in  a  series  of  surprising  sculp- 
tures, represents  the  Last  Judgment, 
the  place  of  punishment,  and  the 
Saints  in  Paradise.  There  is  perhaps 
no  work  of  the  kind,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  early  period  of  its  execution, 
or  the  minute  variety  of  its  details, 
more  deserving  of  attentive  study  than 
this  remarkable  composition.  In  the 
representation  of  Hell  the  imagination 
of  Giovanni  da  Pisa  seems  to  have  been 
inexhaustible;  the  monstenr  and  the 
modes  of  punishment  are  entirely 
original,  aiKl  the  execution  of  the 
whole  is  characterised  by  an  elabo- 
rate and  careful  workmanship.  Above 
these  pilasters  are  the  4  bronze  em- 
blems of  the  Evangelists.  The  spaces 
over  the  doors,  and  below  the  3 
pointed  gables  of  the  front,  are  filled 
with  modem  mosaics  on  a  gold  ground, 
representing  the  Annunciation,  the 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  the  Baptism 
of  Chnst,  the  CJoronation  of  the  Ma- 
donna, &c.  The  3  doorways  are  also 
richly  sculptured,  and  present  some 
fine  examples  of  spiral  columns  co- 
vered with  mosaic,  foliage,  and  other 
ornaments. 

The  interior  is  built  of  black  basaltic 
lava  and  yellowish  grey  limestone,  both 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Orvieto,  and  in 
the  form  of  a  Latin  cross ;  the  length 
from  the  choir  to  the  great  door  is  278 
Eng.  feet,  the  width  103,  the  height  115. 
The  windows  are  all  lancet  shaped,  and 
many  of  those  which  are  not  closed  up 
have  finely  painted  glass  in  the  upper 
portions,  and  diaphanous  alabaster  in 
the  lower.  The  nave  is  divided  from 
the  aisles  by  six  arches  on  each  side, 
the  columns  supporting  them  are  62  feet 
high,  and  have  capitals  of  different 
orders  of  architecture.  A  gallery ,  with 
an  elaborately  carved  balustrade,  runs 


over  the  arches  and  all  round  the  nave. 
The  open  roof  is  modem,  having  been 
completed  in  1828,  without  ornament; 
and,  from  its  undecorated  appearance,  is 

2uite  out  of  keeping  with  the  magni- 
cence  of  the  edifice  it  covers.  The 
fioor  is  of  red  Apenniue  marble,  deco- 
rated, before  the  choir,  with  inlaid 
fieurs-de-lis. 

In  front  of  these  columns  stand  the 
marble  statues  of  the  12  apostles;  they 
are  9^  feet  in  height,  and  are  placed  ou 
pedestals  5^  feet  above  the  floor  of  the 
nave,  so  that  their  colossal  proportions 
produce  an  imposing  effect.  On  the  1. 
side  are — St.  Peter,  b^  Francesco  Mosca: 
St.  Andrew,  by  Fabiano  Toti,  finished 
by  Ippolito  Scalza ;  St.  John,  by  Ippolito 
Scalza ;  St.  Philip,  by  Francesco  Mochi ; 
St.  Matthew,  by  John  of  Bologna ;  St. 
Taddeus,  by  Francesco  Mochi.  On  the 
rt.  are — St.  Simon  and  St.  James  the 
Less,  by  Bernardino  Cametti;  St. 
Bartholomew,  by  Ippolito  Buzio;  St. 
Thomas,  by  Scalza,  said  to  be  a 
likeness  of  himself;  St.  James,  by 
Giovanni  Caccini;  and  St.  Paul,  by 
Francesco  Mosca,  a  bad  imitation  of  the 
Famese  Hercules.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  figures  are  the  St.  Mat- 
thew and  the  St.  Thomas ;  the  latter  is 
full  of  dignity  and  life.  On  each  side 
of  the  nave  on  entering  are  two  hand- 
some Gothic  tabemacles  for  the  bap- 
tismal fonts. 

At  the  high  altar  are  the  celebrated 
figures  of  the  Annunziata  and  the  Arch- 
angel, by  Mochi.  The  Virgin  is  repre- 
sented as  starting  from  her  seat  at  the 
salutation  of  the  archangel ;  her  hand 
grasps  the  chair  with  almost  convulsive 
energy,  and  her  countenance  wears  a 
disagreeable  expression  of  indignation, 
little  in  accordance  with  the  feelings 
which  inspired  the  great  painters  on 
the  same  subject.  The  tarsia  of  the 
choir  was  executed  chiefly  by  artists 
from  Siena  in  the  14th  century  ;  that  of 
the  pulpit  is  of  a  later  date,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  designed  by  Scalza.  The 
2  altars  in  the  transepts,  representing 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  the 
Visitation,  are  masterpieces  of  sculp- 
ture. The  Visitalvow  Ssi  <5.wk^^"«&^  ^'t 
9  Agates,  Vq.  ^tSiO^X,  Vw^<fc  x'$tv«S.^  -KsA. 
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danee  of  arabesques  and  other  oma- 
ments :  it  was  designed  by  San  Micheli 
of  Verona,  and  executed  at  the  age  oi 
1 5  by  Moschino,  son  of  Simone  Mosca. 
liy  the  side  is  a  statoe  of  Christ  at  the 
Colamn,  by  Gabriele  Mercanti.  The 
other  altar,  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  is  by  Mosca  himself,  and  is 
praised  by  Vasari  as  a  noble  specimen 
of  art.  rhe  statue  of  the  Ecce  Homo 
near  it  is  liy  Scalza. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Santissimo  Corpo- 
rale  contains  the  splendid  reliquiary  of 
the  Corpfjraie  of  Bolsena,  which  cannot 
be  seen  without  permission  of  the 
Bishop.  On  entering  the  chapel  there 
are  2  statues  in  niches  on  either  side, — 
that  of  the  &iyionr  is  by  Raffaello  da 
Montelupo,  and  tiiat  of  the  Virgin  by 
Fahiano  Toti,  The  great  reliquiary  was 
executed  in  silver  by  Ugolino  Veri  of 
Siena,  in  1338 ;  it  consists  of  no  less 
than  400  lbs.  of  metal.  It  represents 
the  facade  of  the  cathedral,  and  is 
covered  with  enamels  of  the  most  mi- 
nute and  delicate  workmanship,  and  so 
brilliant  in  their  colours,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  they  are  5  centuries 
old.  The  subjects  of  the  enamels  are 
chiefly  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  Nliracle,  or  illustrative  of  the  Pas- 
sion of  our  Saviour.  In  this  same 
chapel  is  a  picture  of  the  Madonna,  by 
Gentile  da  Fabriano. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Madonna  di  3.  Bri- 
»io,  in  the  opposite  (S,)  transept,  contain- 
ing the  miraculous  image  of  the  Vir^n, 
is  still  more  remarkable  for  its  paint- 
ings, and  for  the  group  of  the  Pietk,  the 
masterpiece  of  Scalza.  At  the  entrance 
are  2  niches,  with  statues  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  by  Fabiano  Toti  and  Raffaello  da 
Montefupo.  The  walls  are  entirely 
covered  with  the  frescoes  of  Luoa  Sig- 
norelli,  and  the  compartments  of  the 
roof  are  painted  by  Fra  Amjelioo  da 
FiesolOf  Jienozzo  Oozzoli,  and  other  emi- 
nent artists  of  the  15th  centy.  The 
Christ  sitting  in  judgment,  surrounded 
by  a  glory  of  Angels,  16  figures  of 
Saints  and  Prophets,  and  the  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  are  among  the  most  cha- 
to|leristic  works  of  Fra  Angelica;  the 
Hibt  in  Judgment  is  believed  to  have 
^^'^Hed  the  well-known  figure  of 
'Jour  in  the  Trausfiguration  of 


the  Sistine  chapel  of  St.  Peter's.  The 
subjects  chosen  by  Lvca  Signorelli  are, 
the  History  of  Antichrist,  the  Resurree- 
tion,  and  the  Last  Judgment.  They 
are  so  arranged  as  to  furnish  the  sue* 
cessive  chapters  of  one  great  epic ;  and 
the  illustrious  artist,  then  nearly  60 
years  of  age,  has  given  ns,  in  these 
paintings,  an  explanation  of  many  re- 
markable passages  in  the  great  work  of 
Michel  Angelo.  The  representation 
of  the  Fall  of  Antichrist  comes  first. 
He  is  seen  preaching  to  the  people, 
prompted  by  the  Evil  Spirit:  at  his 
feet  are  the  gold,  and  jewels,  and  money, 
with  which  he  tempts  his  followers ;  the 
crowd  of  listeners  are  in  themselves  a 
study  of  costume  and  character.  In  the 
next  we  have  the  descent  of  the  Arch«> 
angel,  who  hurls  the  Antichrist  into 
the  pit ;  in  the  comer  of  this  compart- 
ment Fra  Angelico  and  Luca  him- 
self are  introduced  among  the  spec- 
tators. The  Resurrection  follows,  and 
is  worthy  of  long  and  careful  examina- 
tion ;  tne  anatomical  knowledge  it 
exhibits  is  combined  with  a  truth  of 
expression  perfectly  wonderful.  Hell 
and  Paradise  complete  the  series,  and 
in  their  contrasts  of  deformity  and 
beauty  constitute  one  of  the  roost  extra- 
ordinary pictures  ever  painted.  In  the 
first  the  invention  of  the  artist  seems 
to  have  been  lavbhed  in  creating  new 
forms  of  demons ;  while  in  the  Paradise 
the  figures  of  the  Seraphim  are  no  less 
remarkable  for  their  beauty.  Besides 
these  paintings  there  is  a  series  of  sub- 
jects taken  from  classical  history  and 
biography — the  Descent  of  iEneas,  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda,  the  Rape  of  Pro- 
serpine, Ino  and  Melicerte,  and  portraits 
of  Virgil,  Ovid,  Claudian,  Seneca,  and 
Statins;  forming  a  curious  mixture  of 
sacred  and  profane  inspirations.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  wall  were  white- 
washed till  1 845,  when  they  were  cleaned 
and  found  to  be  also  painted  in  fresco. 
The  subjects  are  medallion  portraits 
of  the  ^reat  Italian  poets,  scenes  from 
the  DivinaCommedia,  and  mythological 
subjects. 

The  celebrated  PtetOy   executed  in 

1579,   is  the  masterpiece  of  Ippolito 

Scalza.    It  is  a  group  of  4  figures  a  3rd 

[larger  tbaii\\fe,Te^tfts«viXYti%t.\i<t  Depo« 
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sltion  from  the  Cross,  and  is  sculptured 
out  of  a  single  block  of  marble.  It  is 
perhaps  the  grandest  production  of  the 
school  of  Michel  Angelo. 

In  the  chapels  of  the  side  aisles  are 
several  pictures:  the  graceful  Ma- 
donna and  St.  Catherine,  by  Gentile  da 
Fabriano;  the  Healing  the  Blind,  and 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Widow's  Son, 
by  Taddeo  Zucchero  ;  the  Raising  of 
Lazarus,  and  the  Marriage  of  Cana,  by 
Circignani,  On  the  other  side  are  the 
Christ  in  the  Garden  ;  the  Flagella- 
tion ;  the  Calvary ;  the  Crowning  with 
Thorns,  &c.,  by  Afuziano. 

The  statue  of  St.  Sebastian,  by  Scalza, 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  cathedral  is  the 
most  perfectly  beautiful  of  all  the  single 
figures  in  the  building:  it  is  said  to 
have  been  executed  in  4  months,  for  the 
sum  of  10  golden  crowns  I 

The  Ch,  of  S,  Domenico  contains  the 
fine  monument,  by  Amolfo,  of  Cardinal 
G.  di  Brago,  who  died  in  1282,  and  a 
picture,  in  5  compartments,  by  Simone 
Memmi,  signed  and  bearing  the  date 
1320:  it  represents  the  Virgin  and  4 
saints. 

After  the  cathedral,  the  most  remark- 
able object  in  Orvieto  is  the  Well  called, 
in  honour  of  the  patron -saint  of  Ireland* 
//  Fozzo  di  San  Patrizio,  It  is  situated 
near  the  fortress,  at  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  town,  the  road  to  Chiusi 
leading  close  to  it.  It  was  designed  and 
begun  by  Antonio  di  Sangallo  to  relieve 
the  garrison  when  Clement  VII.,  after 
the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527,  took  refuge 
here  with  his  court.  It  is  a  sur- 
prijsing  proof  of  the  versatile  powers  of 
that  great  architect,  and  is  hardly  in- 
ferior to  the  best  works  of  ancient 
Rome.  It  bears  a  great  resemblance 
to  the  celebrated  "  Joseph's  Well "  in 
the  citadel  of  Cairo,  and,  although 
not  so  deep,  it  is  of  a  larger  diameter,aud 
grander  in  appearance,  than  that  remark- 
able work  of  Sultan  Saladin,  It  is  en- 
closed in  a  hollow  circular  tower  with 
double  walls,  between  which  2  spiral 
staircases  are  carried,  one  above  the 
other,  having  separate  entrances ;  so 
that  we  descend  by  the  one,  and 
ascend  by  the  other.  It  is  partly  ex- 
cavated in  the  volcanic  tufa,  and  partly 
built;  the  depth  of  the  well  is  179  £ng. 


feet,  its  diameter  46 ;  the  inner  wall 
is  perforated  with  72  windows  from 
top  to  bottom  to  admit  light.  The 
staircase  has  248  steps  '* a  cordoni**  so 
that  mules  may  be  employed  in  bringing 
up  the  water.  The  upper  part  of  the 
well,  or  rather  all  the  buildings  above 
ground,  were  finished  by  Simone  Mosca, 
in  the  reign  of  Paul  III.  Between 
the  %  entrance  doors  is  the  inscription — 
**  Quod  Natura  munimento  inviderat  indua^ 
tria  adjecit,**  Orvieto  has  ceased  to 
be  a  garrison  town,^  its  castle  has  long 
been  dismantled,  and  the  well  is  no 
longer  used. 

The  Palazzo  Oualterio — belonging  to 
Count  Oualterio,  the  historian  of  the 
recent  political  events  in  Italy— con- 
tains an  interesting  collection  of  Car- 
toons by  Domenichino,  An.  Caracci, 
Franeesehini,  Albani,  &c.,  which  the 
owner  liberally  permits  strangers  to 
visits  In  the  1st  room  are  2  battle-  . 
pieces  by  Franceschini,  designed  for 
Genoa.  In  the  2nd  are  Temperance, 
by  Domeniehino,  very  fine ;  and  other 
designs  bjr  Ann.  Caracci,  Albani,  and 
Franceschini.  In  the  3rd,  Mars,  by 
Ann.  Caracci ;  and  Joseph's  Dream,  by 
Carlo  Cignani.  In  the  4th  are  Fame 
and  History,  bjr  Domenichino.  In  the 
chapel  adjoining  is  a  beautiful  fresco  of 
the  Archangel  Michael,  removed  from 
its  original  position,  and  attributed  to 
Andrea  Tlngegno.  It  has  been  restored 
in  parts  hy  Prof.  Cornelius  of  Munich. 
In  the  5th  room  are  Fame,  History,  and 
Fidelity,  by  Domenichino;  Love  and 
Venus,  and  Love  and  Hymen,  by  Albani. 
In  the  6th  room  is  a  series  illustrating 
various  events  in  the  life  of  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena,  by  Ann.  Caracci.  On  the  roof 
of  another  room  is  a  fresco  of  Endymion 
sleeping  and  surprised  by  Diana,  said 
to  be  by  Gheranio  della  Notte.  In  the 
gallery  is  a  Deposition,  by  Baroccio, 
damaged ;  a  good  Gherardo  della  Notte ; 
and  2  heads,  said  to  be  by  Titian  ? 

In  the  Palazzo  Petrangeli  there  is 
also  a  collection  of  pictures.  There  are 
several  other  Palaces  in  Orvieto,  some 
interesting  from  their  architecture.  The 
old  town-hall  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
until  recently  used  «*  ^.  \VkSiaJct'^^  \^  "kjcv 
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fMMifivl  vhbfiinrf^  wHii^<ir  ifWyntf  4 
muutttemh^  ia»i  iJImMii  Jffixwuak^  Then 
M  »  tMa^k  thutatntr  m  fiMr  tA^my  vherK 

afiMr  'l'ftU<!;r  V/  the  esMnal  TkfVir, 

TiM;  rf«rl  fffmm  ^>rri«t«>  «>  IVrfien, 
atNWt  1^  M^  i*  fW  iMM  M  tfaat  v> 
MmrtfifhAfymti  ftfT  ttiOM  10  fli^  frf/ta 
vlrtdb  it  twuwJM*  i^  #w  the  rt.    A 

Uf  TMi ;  it  f»  T^fTTf  bfUf,  aftd  c^Ten  little 
if»t4rr«M — ai  earria^f;  «>»e  id  fwiojrrcsc 

TIm;  4iAtaiw!«  fron  Ometo  to  Car- 
naj^/la,  tli^  iSmt  Atation  od  the  rij ,  to 
fH^  and  Fkireoe^,  w  ahovt  19  m.  Id 
iMtittm  Uf  the  dili^ebce  frmn  Rcoie 
wbieb  pa*fteii  tbrr/n^b  at  7  jI.ic.,  there  ] 
i«  ft  §ft!€hd  one  frtna  Orrteto  at  the  J 
fame  hour,  retorniog  at  2  p.ji,,  and 
p^rfforming  the  jonrney  in  4  hoora. 
Fare*  »  fm,  00  e.  and  7  fni,  50  c  On 
leai^ing  the  city  the  road  descends  along 
the  fiort^iem  slope  of  it*  hill  for  4  m,, 
to  the  Pallia,  which  it  croMes  at  the 
Pimte  <lell'  Adunata,  i  m,  below  its 

ittfiction  with  the  Chiana,  Crossiog  the 
utter  it  ascends,  for  7  m,,  high  above 
the  river,  and  through  bilk  composed  of 
t4?rliary  sands  CPIei^xiene),  alKmndin^ 
in  marine  siiells,  Ut  the  village  of  Bagni, 
so  called  from  some  mineral  sprinjipB  in 
the  neigiilKntrhood*  From  Hagni  the 
ascent  iN'Comes  still  more  rapid  through 
ft  country  richly  clothed  with  oak  forests, 
until  it  reaches  the  culminating  point 
at  lift  Ooce,  about  ISAO  feet  alK)ve  the 
(Jhinna.  Here  an  equally  rapid  descent 
commcnc<^s  to  the  village  of  Ficulle, 
about  hflif  way  Iwtweew  Orvieto  and 
Olttadella  Piuve,  where  there  is  a  homely 
Inn  At  the  entrance  of  the  town,  which 
is  situated  on  a  rising  on  the  rt.  of  the 
road.  ( ••  Wo  found  everything  very 
olonn  and  nice  at  this  inn.  In  fine 
weathi<r  it  would  be  a  pleasant  place  to 
spend  II  few  dnys  at,  to  enjoy  the  lovely 
country  innuedlately  around."— a.d. 
iHfyN.)  There  is  a  (ilothic  ch.,  with  a 
crypt,  ns  we  enter  the  village,  on  rt 
Ncnr  the  roud  are  the  remains  of  a 
'^ttrnn  bridffc,  supposed  to  date  from 
Im&ihc  of  Nero,  and  in  the  wall  of 
^Mlt  of  Siiutn  Mnria  an  ancient 
^^fhti,  i\>r(m\mff  the  erection  of 
/tf  of  tliii  San  by  Ciaudius.    A 


mriLftft  mi  4  mSasi,  thnMccb  m 
i«M<iT  tnvmaj.  terioc  wbaek  tbe'tra- 
v<fi«T  will  «anvf  waaj  izu-  f«efs  over 
the  V^  4e  Cuxaa.  bnmgs  cs  to  tfce 
plan;  here  is  eke  Bfij.  Sac  <>>f  Cons- 
jmniz :  htfOtA  n  tke  nad  foCita <ieBa 
Pirre  twtts  off  to  tke  rt. :  the  Onon. 
where  eruscd  tm  a  haBilsmLe  bridse, 
taking  a  flMfe  castcrir  ecmrse — theat 
akog  winch  it  is  proposed  to  carry  the 
projected  TaSiToaA  between  the  TaUers 
of  the  Amo  and  Tiber. 

EXCTBSIOS   TO  CrXTA  DmXA  PlETB. 

This  little  town,  so  interestiDg  for 
iu  artistic  treasores,  may  be  re»ehed 
fnm  Comajola ;  or,  still  better,  from 
the  Chiosi  stauL,  the  distance  from 
the  former  is  about  10  m^  from  the 
latter  6.  Light  carriages  may  be  pro- 
cured at  the  Stat,  which,  af^r  seeing 
Citta  della  Pieve,  will  convey  the 
tourist  either  to  the  Chiosi  stat  on  the 
rly.  or  to  Chiosi  itself. 

From  Comajola  stat  the  carriage- 
road  to  Citta  della  Pieve  follows,  for 
2  m.,  the  foot  of  the  hills  which 
border  on  the  E.  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Yal  de  Chiana,  to  Santa  Maria  di 
Borgo,  where  the  ascent  to  Citta  della 
Pieve  commences,  still  through  a  pic- 
turesquely wooded  country  by  the  vil- 
lages of  San  Lorenzo  and  Monte- 
leone,  where  it  attains  its  greatest 
elevation,  900  feet,  above  the  subjacent 
valley  (1712  above  the  sea).  From 
Monteleone  to  Citta  della  Pieve  the  road 
runs  along  the  ridge  that  separates  the 
torrents  flowing  into  the  Chiana  on  the 
W.,  and  into  the  Nestore  on  the  E. 
1  m.  before  reaching  the  gate  a  good 
road  down  the  valley  of  the  latter  river 
branches  off  to  Perugia.    (Rte.  96.) 

28  m.  Citta  della  Pieve.  {Inn,  Gior- 
nella's,  near  the  gate,  "  clean  and  very 
fair  accommodation,  1859."  The  town 
is  clean.  Pop.  2138.  Its  chief  interest 
is  derived  from  its  being  the  birthplace 
of  Pietro  Penigino.  In  the  oratory  of 
the  Disciplinatif  or  of  Santa  Maria  de* 
Bianohif  attached  to  the  Chiesarellaj 
is  one  of  his  finest  frescoes.  It  re- 
presents the  Adoration  of  the  Magi ; 
the  Madonna  and  Child  are  sitting 
under  a  ski^,  T«Q&\V\xi^  \k^  ^f&itm^s 
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of  the  vise  men.  The  Virgin  is  ex- 
quisitely beautiful;  the  grouping  is 
varied  and  f  uU  of  character ;  the  heads 
are  full  of  expression  and  elaborately 
finished ;  a  rich  landscape  with  horse- 
men and  various  figures  forms  the  back- 
ground. This  painting,  although  in- 
jured by  the  damp  of  the  adjoining 
sacristy,  the  fioor  of  which  was  formerly 
much  higher  than  the  oratory,  has  suf- 
fered less  than  any  other  by  Perugino 
in  the  town.  In  a  recess  below  the 
fresco  are  preserved  2  letters  of  Pietro 
relating  to  the  picture,  and  some  earthen 
pots  which  are  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained his  paints.  They  were  discovered 
enclosed  in  a  tin  box  under  the  floor 
of  the  sacristy  in  1835.  In  the  first 
letter  Pietro  states  that  the  picture 
ought  to  cost  at  least  200  florins,  but 
that  he  will  be  content  with  100  as 
a  townsman  {come  paisano);  2.5  to  be 
paid  at  once  (scubeto),  and  the  rest  in 
3  years,  25  each  year.  It  is  signed, 
"  lo  Piectro  penctore  mano  propia*'  and 
dated  "  Peroscia  vencte  de  Frebato,  1504." 
The  second  shows  that  he  was  obliged 
to  lessen  his  terms  to  75  florins;  he 
requests  the  syndic  to  send  a  mule  and 
guide,  that  he  may  come  and  paint,  and 
says  that  he  will  abate  25  florins,  "  e 
niente  piu  ;**  it  is  signed  as  before,  and 
dated  "  Peroscia  1  de  if ar^o,  1 504."  In 
the  ch.  of  the  Servites,  outside  the  gate 
leading  to  Orvieto,  are  the  remains  of 
his  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion,  ruined  by 
building  the  present  belfry.  In  the 
Cathedral,  the  interior  of  which  has 
been  modernized,  are  his  Baptism  of 
the  Saviour,  in  the  first  chapel  on  the 
1.,  and  an  altarpiece  in  the  choir  re- 
presenting the  Madonna  and  Child, 
.  with  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  Saints 
Gervasius  and  Protasius  below,  painted, 
according  to  the  inscription,  in  1513. 
In  the  ch.  of  S.  Agostino,  outside  the 
gate  on  the  side  of  Chiusi,  is  a  fresco 
by  Pietro,  transferred  to  canvas,  which 
stood  in  the  Ch.  of  S.  Antonio,  de- 
stroyed by  the  earthquake  of  1861 ; 
it  represents  S.  Antony  looking  out  of 
a  window,  with  S.  Paul  the  Hermit 
and  S.  Marcellus.  The  view  from  the 
gate  over  the  valley  of  the  Chiana  is 
very  fine,  embracing  the  peak  of  Ge- 
tona  on  one  side,  the  lake  and  site  o£ 


the  battle  of  Thrasymene,  with  Cor- 
tona  and  the  mountains  between  the 
latter  and  Arezzo,  on  the  other.  From 
its  considerable  elevation  (1670  feet), 
Citta  della  Pieve  is  free  from  malaria. 


Excursion  to  Chiusi,  7  m. 

The  Rly.  Stat,  of  Chiusi  is  about 
1  m.  from  the  town,  and  6  from  Citta 
della  Pieve.  (The  so-called  bufiets  or 
refreshment-rooms  here  and  at  the 
Cornajola  station  on  the  rly.  are  filthily 
dirty,  with  execrable  food.) 

All  excellent  road  of  7  m.  leads  from 
Citta  della  Pieve  to  Chiusi  by  a  rapid 
descent  of  5  m.  through  woods  of 
oaks  into  the  plain  of  the  Chiana. 

Chiusi.  Inn:  Leone  d'Oro,  outside 
the  Koman  gate,  '^  the  accommodation 
very  fair,  but  prices  shovM  he  fixed  before' 
hand^'  a  very  comfortable  hotel,  the 
landlord  very  civil ;  sells  Etruscan 
antiquities. — M.  R.,  July  1864.  There 
is  another,  not  so  pretentious,  but,  it  is 
said,  equally  good  and  more  reasonable, 
just  outside  the  same  gate — G,  i>.,  1863. 

The  most  intelligent  guide  to  the 
antiquities  of  Chiusi  is  Pietro  Foscolo, 
a  veteran  excavator,  who  discovered 
most  of  the  tombs  opened  in  this  ne- 
cropolis. He  will  save  the  traveller 
much  delay  and  trouble  by  procuring 
the  keys  of  the  tombs  from  their 
respective  custodi.  In  his  absence  his 
sons  Giuseppe  and  Angelo  will  be 
found  efficient  substitutes. 

Chiusi  is  the  representative  of 
Clusiumj  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
of  Italy,  and  among  the  Twelve  of 
tbe  great  Etruscan  League,  if  not 
inde^  at  the  time  of  Porsenna  the 
highest  of  them  all.  Its  original 
name  was  Camars.  It  was  one  of  the 
Five  cities  which  assisted  the  Latins 
against  Tarquinius  Priscus.  Its  an- 
tiquity is  ftirther  confirmed  by  Virgil's 
account  of  its  sending  assistance  to 
iEneas  against  Tumus.  Its  history 
during  the  reign  of  Porsenna  is  familiar 
to  every  one.  It  seems  to  have  pre- 
served its  name  and  position  through 
all  the  changes  and  vicissitude*  <i<^Bssstfs.. 
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f  ite  was  never  deserted  like  those  of 
maoy  other  Etruscan  cities.  The  tra-r 
veller,  therefore,  finds  Chiusi  occupyinj^ 
its  ancient  site,  on  an  oUve-chid  emi' 
iience  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
small  but  pretty  lake  to  which  it  gives 
its  name.  It  contains  a  population 
of  2200  souls;  its  vicii^ity  to  some 
of  the  marshy  districts  of  the  Val 
di  Chiana  renders  it  at  times  un- 
healthy. Of  its  ancient  walls  very  few 
fra^ents  can  now  be  traced;  those 
which  are  visible  are  generally  capped 
by  mediaeval  masonry,  and  in  some 
cases  by  Roman  woriL  They  are  in- 
variably composed  of  rectangular  blocks 
of  travertine,  of  much  smaller  sise  than 
those  of  the  more  northern  Etruscan 
cities,  but  put  together  carefully,  and 
without  cement.  Fragments  may  be  seen 
beneath  the  Duomo,  near  the  Porta  delle 
Torri ;  also  beoeath  the  Prato,  or  public 
promenade.  The  town  is  literally 
undermined  by  subterranean  passages, 
many  of  which  have  been  called  "  la- 
byrinths" by  ancient  and  modem 
writers:  it  is  now  believed  that  some 
of  them  were  connected  with  the  sewer- 
age of  the  ancient  town ;  but  there  are 
others  which  were  evidently  destined  for 
different  purposes,  although  what  those 
purposes  may  have  been  is  still  a  mys- 
tery. Independently  of  these  remains, 
the  traveller  will  find  that  Chiusi  is 
rich  in  interest  and  novelty,  particu- 
larly in  her  museums  and  tombs.  The 
largest  collection  is  the  Muaeo  Catuccini, 
formed  bv  the  late  Signor  Pietro  Bond 
Casuccini,  thu  graudftither  of  the  pre- 
sent proprietore.  It  is  composed  of 
articles  found  almost  entirely  on  his 
own  property.  It  is  rich  in  vases  of 
every  known  variety  of  Etruscan  form, 
in  tazze^  in  bronzes,  mirrors,  cinerary 
urns,  altars,  and  square  or  round 
cippit  &G.  Most  of  these  urns  and 
cippi  are  decorated  with  bas<rreliefs 
illustrating  the  religious,  civil,  or 
domestic  life  of  Etruriu;  many  of 
these  sculptures  are  of  peculiar  and 
touching  interest,  and  some  are  alto- 
gether unique  as  representations  of 
national  customs.  This  collection  of 
|nalchral  monuments  shows  that  the 
■ritii#  burned  their  dead,  and  very 
buried  the  bodies  entire.    The 


sarcopha^  are  not  more  than  8  or  4  in 
number,  while  of  cinerary  urns  or 
ash-chests  there  are  upwards  of  120  in 
terra-cotta,  about  50  in  alabaster,  and 
nearly  the  same  number  in  travertine. 
The  pottery  in  this  museum  includes 
specimens  from  various  Etruscan  sites, 
but  the  most  interesting  is  that  peculiar 
to  the  city  and  itstenitory — an  unglazed 
black  ware,  rude  rather  than  inelegant  in 
form,  and  decorated  with  quaint  and  ex* 
aggerated  figures  of  animals  and  mon- 
sters in  low  relief,  the  style  and  execu- 
tion denoting  a  period  of  manufacture 
anterior  to  the  influence  and  introduc* 
tion  of  Greek  taste.  In  the  middle  of  one 
of  the  3  rooms  is  what  may  be  called 
a  statue-sarcophagus,  the  figure  of  a 
female  in  coarse  limestone,  sitting  in 
a  chair  which  has  bas-^reliefs  on  the 
pedestal.  The  bead,  arms,  and  feet  are 
in  separate  pieces,  attached  by  metal 
pins  to  the  body,  which  is  hollow,  and 
when  discovered  contained  the  ashes 
of  the  deceased.  It  is  sculptured  in  a 
stiff  and  archaic  style,  and  the  whole 
figure  seems  to  have  been  coloured. 
In  the  next  room  is  a  similar  figure  of 
the  male  sex,  of  coarse  stone,  of  larger 
size,  and  still  more  rude  and  archaic 
art.  In  its  utter  want  of  all  detail  and 
its  extreme  rigidity  it  shows  much  of 
an  Egyptian  character.  The  flesh  is 
coloured  red ;  the  eyes,  hair,  and  beard 
black.  This  is  also  a  cinerary  urn, 
the  bead  and  arms  being  disjointed. 
These  two  statues  are  commonly  desig- 
nated **  Pluto"  and  "  Proserpine."  The 
house  of  Signor  Casuccini  contains  se* 
veral  interesting  objects.  Among  them 
is  the  celebrated  black  vase  called  by 
the  German  antiquaries  "the  Anubis 
Vase,"  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
first  figure  in  the  group  of  mysterious 
personages  who  are  represented  upon 
it  to  the  Egyptian  deity  of  that  name. 
Another  painted  vase,  celebrated  for 
its  great  beauty,  represents  the  Judg- 
ment of  Paris;  it  was  found  in  the 
Poggio  Gajella. 

Museo  Paolozzi,  Signor  Paolozzi  has 
a  museum  of  urns,  vases,  medals,  and 
bas-reliefs,  which  have  been  col- 
lected by  successive  generations  of  his 
family.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
objects  in  the  co\iftClvou^e  isiay  mention 
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the  cinerary  jars  called  Canopi,  from 
their  resemblance  to  those  of  Egypt, 
with  lids  in  the  form  of  human  h^eids, 
the  variety  of  which  has  led  antiqua- 
ries to  suppose  that  they  are  portraits 
of  those  whose  ashes  they  contained. 
Another  interesting  object  is  a  cippua 
with  a  bas-relief  illustrated  by  Inghi- 
rami  and  Micali,  representing  a  death- 
bed scene,  a  lady  surrounded  by  the 
mourners  who  were  hired  at  fUnerals 
to  tear  their  hair  and  lacerate  their 
cheeks;  the  deep  grief  of  her  little 
son  is  a  striking  contrast  to  this  hired 
sorrow.  One  of  the  urns  here  is  the 
most  beautiful  specimen  of  Etruscan 
art  in  terra-cotta  yet  brought  to  light. 
On  the  lid  reclines  a  venerable  Lucumo, 


now  generally  believed  that  the  tomb 
of  Porsenna  has  yet  to  be  discovered. 
In  regard  to  the  description  of  that 
celebrated  monument  with  3  piles 
of  pyramids,  it  is  worth  while  to  ob- 
serve, that,  although  the  description 
was  doubtless  written  from  tradition, 
and  therefore  probably  exaggerated,  the 
remains  of  the  tomb  called  that  of 
Aruns,  the  son  of  this  Etruscan  chief, 
at  Albano,  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
its  main  outlines  were  correct. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  a 
minute  account  of  the  various  tombs 
which  lie  scattered  over  the  hills  about 
Chiusi.  They  do  not  occur  in  one  necro- 
polis, as  in  the  case  of  many  other  Etrus- 
can sites,   but  are  found  among  the 


with  a  torque  about  his  neck  and  a  |  neighbouring  heights,  excavated  mostly 


bowl  in  his  hand.  Below  is  a  combat 
between  Greeks  and  Trojans,  in  very 
high  relief,  of  wonderful  truth  and 
spirit. 

The  Bishop  of  Chiusi  has  formed  in 
his  palace  an  interesting  collection  of 
vases  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Canon  Mazzetti,  and  his  nephew 
Remi^o,  have  also  collections  of  an- 
tiquities. Signor  Giuglietti  has  a  small 
but  choice  collection  of  cinerary  urns, 
painted  vases,  and  black  ware.  The 
Conte  della  Sciaja  possesses  some  urns, 
bronzes,  and  vases.  Capitano  Sozzi 
has  a  few  articles  for  sale.  Several  of 
these  gentlemen  have  many  gems  and 
scarabtBt,  which  are  found  in  great 
abundance  at  Chiusi,  not  in  tombs,  but 
in  the  soil  around  the  town.  One 
field  has  received  the  name  of  Ccanpo 
degli  Orefici,  from  the  abundance  of 
such  relics  it  has  yielded. 

Tombs,  —  The  neighbourhood  of 
Chiusi  abounds  in  sepulchres,  as  we 
might  anticipate  of  a  place  which  was 
once  the  most  important  capital  of 
Etruria.  The  one  which  the  very 
name  of  the  city  will  recall  to  every 
traveller — the  mausoleum  and  laby- 
rinth of  Porsenna,  so  well  known  by 
the  descriptions  of  Pliny  and  Varro— 
has  had  no  less  than  4  representa- 
tives ;  in  other  words,  4  tumuli  have 
disputed  the  honour  of  being  the 
tomb  of  the  conqueror  of  Rome. 
Although  one  of  these  contains  the 


in  the  hill-sides,  and  entered  by  a  pas- 
sage or  gallery  from  the  slope.  They 
are  often  at  some  distance  from  each 
other;  for  which  reason  they  are  best 
visited  on  horseback.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  give  a  list  of  all  that  may  be  seen, 
we  shall  mention  a  few  of  the  most 
remarkable  to  which  the  traveller  can 
obtain  access.  As  we  have  already 
stated,  the  principal  tombs  are  locked 
up,  so  that  the  cicerone  must  b^ 
instructed  beforehand  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  with  their  re- 
spective custodi.  Of  the  6  we  shall 
notice,  one  lies  on  the  N.  of  the  town, 
viz.  the  Deposito  del  Poggio  Gajella; 
one  to  the  N.E.,  or  towards  the  lake, 
the  Deposito  del  Sovrano ;  one  on  the 
S.E.,  called  the  Deposito  del  Colle 
Casuccini ;  two  on  the  N.W.,  the 
Deposito  de'  Dei,  and  the  Deposito 
delle  Monache :  and  one  on  the  S.8.W., 
the  Deposito  della  Vigna  Grande. — 1. 
Deposito  del  Poggio  Gajella,  so  called 
from  the  hill  of  that  name,  .3  m.  N. 
of  the  town.  This  tomb,  or  series  of 
tombs,  was  discovered  in  1840  by  the 
Casuccini  family,  whose  museum  has 
been  enriched  by  many  of  the  objects 
it  contained.  Its  discovery,  however, 
had  a  higher  interest  for  the  antiquary, 
in  the  peculiar  labyrinths  which  have 
made  the  Poggio  Gajella  celebrated 
throughout  Europe,  and  induced  ar- 
chseologists  to  com^'W^  \\&  \sc^^vkcsss^% 
Tyaasaa.«%  ViVk  \3wi  >«<iJ^^Kcv«^xw  ^^afsw^- 


^iiuuu^u  uue  oi    inese  coniams  ine  \p«asag,«a  w\\ii  \u^  ^'tv^rTw^^vj-^vx  -»--^--^ 
largest   labynnth   yet   opened,    it   i8\tVou  oixltiwe  oi  ^^^.ws^  <2?1^^'««gm 
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The  Poggio  Gajella  is  a  conical  hill 
of  about  50  feet  in  height,  originally 
sarrouuded  at  its  base  by  a  circular 
wall  of  masonry,  composed  of  unce- 
mented  blocks,  outside  which  is  a 
fosse,  more  than  900  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  hill  is  literally  filled  with 
tombs,  excavated  in  3  tiers,  above 
each  other,  like  the  floors  of  a  house, 
while  the  tombs  of  each  tier  or  level 
are  arranged  like  groups  or  streets  of 
houses.  Some  of  them  are  painted,  some 
have  roofs  so  carved  as  to  represent 
beams  and  rafters,  and  many  have  rock- 
hewn  couches  for  the  dead.  On  the 
lower"  tier  on  the  S.  side,  approached 
by  an  oblong  vestibule,  is  a  circular 
chamber,  25  feet  in  diameter,  sup- 
ported by  a  high  circular  column  in  the 
centre ;  in  this  chamber  some  beautiful 
vases  were  discovered,  and  from  its  N. 
side  mysterious  labyrinthine  passages 
communicate  with  a  more  numerous 
group  of  square  tombs  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  hill.  These  passages  are  just 
large  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  enter 
on  all  fours;  sometimes  they  are  cir- 
cular, at  others  they  throw  off  branches 
which  terminate  in  ciUs  de  sac.  On 
the  second  tier  there  are  several 
groups  of  tombs  both  square  and  cir- 
cular, in  2  of  which  are  passages  like 
those  on  the  tier  below.  In  one  of  the 
chambers  of  this  tier  the  vase  of  the 
Judgment  of  Paris,  now  in  theCasuccini 
museum,  was  discovered,  together  with 
several  fragments  of  jewellery.  On  the 
third  tier  there  are  similar  groups  of 
tombs,  among  which  some  jewellery  and 
brokenvases  were  found.  Dennis's  Etru- 
ria  contains  a  plan  of  these  labyrinths. — 
2.  Deposito  del  Sovrano,  called  also 
"  del  Gran  Duca,"  2  m.  N.E.  of  the 
town,  discovered  in  1818  on  a  slope  of 
the  hill  above  the  lake.  It  is  a  single 
chamber  with  an  arched  roof  of  solid 
masonry.  It  was  entered  by  folding 
doors  of  travertine,  of  which  one  side 
remains.  The  benches  which  sur- 
round the  chamber  still  retain  8  cinerary 
urns,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
Peris  family.— 3.  Deposito  del  Colle 
Casuccinij  1  m.  S.E.  of  the  town, 
discovered  in  1833.  The  entrance 
js  still  closed  by  two  folding  doors 
^/*    frarertJne    more     than    4     feet 


high,  still  working  on  their  ancient 
stone  pivots.  The  tomb  contains  3 
chambers,  2  of  which  -are  decorated 
with  paintings  now  gradually  pe- 
rishing. Those  in  the  first  chamber 
represent  funeral  games,  horse-races, 
dancing,  tumbling,  and  a  funeral  sym- 
posium of  10  men  attended  by  their 
slaves.  Those  in  the  second  chamber 
represent  a  chorus  of  youths,  with  in- 
struments of  music  for  the  dance. — 
4.  Deposito  di  Dei,  2  m.  N.W.  of 
Chiusi,  on  the  hill  called  Poggio  al 
Moro,  discovered  in  1826  on  the  pro- 
perty of  Signor  Dei.  It  is  decorated 
internally  with  paintings  representing  a 
funeral  banquet,  funeral  games,  &c.  &c., 
and  contains  several  sarcophagi  and 
other  monuments,  and  a  bilingual  in- 
scription.— 5.  Deposito  delle  Monache, 
so  called  from  being  in  the  grounds 
of  the  nuns  of  Santo  Stefano,  \i 
m.  N.W.  of  the  town.  It  is  a  single 
vaulted  chamber,  remarkable  as  re- 
taining, without  change,  nearly  all  the 
objects  which  it  contained  when 
first  discovered.  There  are  8  cinerary 
urns  and  2  sarcophagi,  most  of  which 
bear  the  name  of  Umrana;  one  is 
inscribed  with  that  of  Caule  Vipina, 
or  Cseles  Vibenna,  a  name  which  carries 
us  back  to  the  time  of  Romulus. — 6. 
Deposito  delta  Vigna  Orande,  ^  m.  below 
Chiusi,  towards  the  rly.  stat.,  in  the 
slope  of  an  olive-clad  height,  has 
folding^oors  of  travertine,  like  those 
of  the  D.  del  Sovrano  and  D.  del  Colle. 
The  doorway  is  surmounted  by  a 
perfect  arch  of  the  same  material, 
and  the  tomb,  which  is  but  a  single 
chamber,  is  vaulted  over  with  regular 
masonry  of  travertine,  without  cement. 
This  is  perhaps  the  neatest  specimen  of 
an  Etruscan  arch  extant.  On  benches 
of  masonry  around  the  chamber  rest 
urns  of  travertine,  containing  the  ashes 
of  the  dead,  and  bearing  Etruscan  in- 
scriptions which  show  this  to  have 
been  the  tomb  of  the  Therini  family. 
Other  sepulchres,  open  a  few  years 
since  for  the  inspection  of  the  tourist, 
are  now  closed.  Of  these  are  par- 
ticularly to  be  regretted  the  Deposito 
della  Scimia,  whose  walls  were  painted 
with  scenes  of  great  interest,  and  which 
^  was  filled  u^  m  \%lb^  \>i  \3aft  ^lo^riator  \ 
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and  the  Deposito  delle  Case,  with 
the  subject  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice 
painted  on  its  walls,  closed  of  late  by 
the  crumbling  in  of  the  earth. — The 
Tombs  of  the  Early  Christiarut  at  Chiusi 
will  interest  travellers  who  have  not 
seen  the  Catacombs  at  Rome  and  Na- 
ples, from  which,  however,  they  present 
certain  points  of  difference.  Those  of 
Santa  Caterina  discovered  in  1848,  the 
most  remarkable,  are  closed  with  fold- 
ing stone  doors  opening  into  a  chapel 
with  an  altar  and  an  episcopal  chair ;  out 
of  this  open  3  corridors,  with  graves  in  3 
tiers — from  inscriptions  discovered  they 
appear  to  date  from  the  time  of  the 
Antonines ;  the  other  catacombs,  those 
of  St.  Mustiola,  nearer  to  the  lake,  are 
of  much  ruder  construction. 

The  Cathedral  has  been  evidently  con- 
structed with  the  fragments  of  ancient 
edifices.  Its  nave  is  divided  from  the 
side  aisles  by  18  antique  columns  of  un- 
equal size,  and  even  the  tomb  containing 
the  ashes  of  St.  Mustiola,  to  whom  the 
building  is  dedicated,  is  formed  out  of 
an  ancient  column.  On  the  walls  of  the 
arcade  on  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  nume- 
rous Roman  and  Etruscan  inscriptions 
have  been  placed,  tiles  with  Etruscan 
characters,  &c. ;  and  in  one  of  the  ora- 
tories of  the  Coufmternitk  della  Miseri- 
cordia  is  a  beautifully  worked  column  of 
African  marble,  which  must  have  be- 
longed to  an  ancient  edifice  of  imposing 
magnitude.  These  scattered  fragments 
explain  the  disappearance  of  the  monu- 
ments of  ancient  Clusium ;  its  temples, 
like  those  of  Rome,  were  no  doubt 
destroyed  to  build  the  churches  and 
other  edifices  of  the  modern  city. 

Travellers  desirous  of  proceeding 
further  into  Tuscany  may  proceed  from 
Chiusi  to  Moutepulciano,  another 
Etruscan  town  (16  m.).  The  shortest 
road  will  be  by  rly.  It  skirts  the  lake 
which  bears  the  name  of  Chiaro  di 
Moutepulciano,  although  it  is  lower 
down  in  the  valley  and  some  miles  dis- 
tant from  that  town.  A  longer  but 
more  interesting  road  is  that  tiirough 
Sarteano  and  Chianciano.  The  pictu- 
resque and  neat  village  of  Cetona,  6  m. 
distant  from  Chiusi,  with  its  mediaeval 
castle,  is  an  interesting  point  for  the 
geologist  and   the  antiquary.      It  is 


situated  on  an  olive-clad  height  at  the 
base  of  the  lofty  dolomite  mountain 
of  the  same  name,  which  rises  above 
the  valley  vatered  by  the  Astrone, 
to  an  elevation  of  3750  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  ravines  in  the 
neighbourhood  exhibit  fine  sections  of 
the  tertiary  marine  (Pleiocene)  strata. 
Cetona  has  a  small  inn  kept  by  Gio- 
vanni Davide.  The  antiquarian  inte- 
rest of  the  place  is  derived  from  the 
collection  of  Etruscan  antiquities  dis- 
covered in  the  neighbourhood  by  the 
Cavaliere  Terrosi,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal proprietors,  whose  widow  liberally 
allows  it  to  be  visited  by  travellers. 
It  contains  numerous  pamted  vases, 
and  2  cinerary  urns  of  singular  beauty 
and  perfection,  adorned  with  colour  and 
gold,  which  have  been  illustrated  by 
Micali.  Signor  Francesco  Minutelli 
possesses  a  nice  collection  of  bronzes 
found  in  the  hills  to  the  E.  of  the  town. 
Sarteano,  5  m.  distant,  is  situated  above 
the  Val  di  Chiana,  at  the  E.  extremity 
of  an  elevated  plateau,  which  sepa- 
rates that  plain  from  the  valley  of 
the  Orcia ;  its  mediaeval  walls  present 
a  very  picturesque  appearance  from 
all  parts  of  the  valley.  It  has  a  very 
tolerable  inn  kept  by  Luigi  Vannetti. 
Sarteano  is  interesting  to  the  antiquary 
as  possessing  2  private  collections  of 
Etruscan  antiquities — the  1st,  that  of 
Cavaliere  Bargagli,  containing  cinerary 
urns  of  much  interest;  the  2nd,  that 
of  Signor  Ferdinando  Fanelli.  This 
gentleman,  besides  some  good  cippi  and 
painted  vases  of  archaic  style,  possesses 
a  collection  of  bronze  articles  and  gold 
ornaments  of  remarkable  interest  and 
beauty.  Notice  a  complete  set  of 
armour  found  in  a  tomb  at  Chiusi; 
the  helmet,  encircled  with  a  splendid 
chaplet  of  gold  leaves,  still  contains 
the  skull  of  the  old  warrior ;  and  his 
massive  gold  ring  yet  encloses  a  pha- 
lanx of  his  finger.  Among  the  bronze 
figurine,  observe  one  of  the  rayed 
Apollo,  of  Greek  art  Two  small  silver 
bowls,  decorated,  one  with  figures  in 
relief;  earrings  of  gold,  exquisitely 
frosted ;  a  necklace  of  gold  stars  from 
Bolsena,  and  mau.^  "tvei^'.  ^^"»  *^^  *^^ 
same  m^taV,  m^  Vi  \»«i  ^\\fi:vt«&^.  T^^S: 
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Etmscao  necropolis  on  the  table-land 
W,  of  Saiteano,  where  a  rast  nnmber 
of  Etnucan  tombs  hare  been  opened 
fince  1S25,  and  from  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  collection  of  Mack  vases  in 
the  Gallery  cf  the  Uflizi  at  Florence 
was  obtained.  Some  were  found  abo 
on  Monte  Solaja  to  the  N.  of  Sarteano, 
and  a  few  on  the  slopes,  and  eren  on 
the  sommit,  of  Monte  Cetona.  The 
tomljs  generally  consist  of  single  cham- 
liers,  with  a  central  pillar,  and  a  ledge 
mnninground  thennpainted  walls.  The 
hills  wmch  bound  the  Talle^  on  the  W., 
from  Cetona  to  Montepnlciano,  abound 
in  Etruscan  tombs.  ChvincianOy  7 
m.  from  Sarteano,  is  one  of  the 
popular  wateriuff-places  of  TuH^any: 
Its  waters  and  hot  springs,  being  in 
hi^h  repute  in  rheumatic  and  para- 
lytic afiections,  during  the  season  are 
much  frequentt^  by  visitonB.  There  are 
2  TniiBj  kept  by  Faenzi  and  Sporazzini, 
with  moderate  charges. 

The  position  of  MonteptUciano,  4  m. 
distant  from  Chianciano,  surrounded 
by  mediaeval  walU,  and  perched  upon  a 
height,  is  highly  picturesque.  The  fine 
ch.  of  the  Madonna  di  &n  Biagio  or 
Cathedral,  built  from  the  designs  of  A. 
di  Haugallo,  is  considered  one  of  his 
most  Buccessftil  works,  and  some  of  the 
palaces  in  the  town  are  by  the  same  cele- 
Drated  architect.  The  Palazzo  Buccelli 
contains  several  Etruscan  antiquities 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
confirm  the  opinion  that  the  town  occu- 
pies the  site  of  an  Etruscan  city.  The 
facade  of  this  palace  has  built  into  it 
several  bas-reliefs,  and  numerous  frag- 
ments of  Etruscan  and  Roman  inscrip- 
tions. The  wines  of  Montepulciano  are 
celebrated  throughout  Italy,  and  espe- 
cially that  called  Manna,  the  **  d'ogni 
vino  il  re"  of  Redi. 

A  road  from  Montepulciano  through 
Pienza  (9m.)  leads  into  the  post  route 
from  Home  to  Siena  at  San  Quirico 
(6m.),  as  noticed  in  Rte.  105 ;  or  the 
traveller  may  cross  to  Arezzo  by  the 
Val  di  Chiana,  which  will  give  him 
ipportunity  of  seeing  the  hydraulic 
Ki  which  have  rendered  this  valley 
^of  the  most  fertile  districts  in 
Fojano,  through  which  the 
Arezzo  by  Torrita,  passes  (the 


station  of  Ad  Graeeos  on  the  Via  Cassia), 
is  16  m.  (Rte.  107.)  A  third  road  by 
rly.  from  Montepolciano  leads  to  tli^ 
rly.  Stat,  at  Tomta,  and  from  there  to 
Siena,  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Leghorn 
(Rte.  85 j ;  and  a  fourth  to  Cortona  (15 
m.),  crossing  the  river  Chiana  at  Va- 
liano. 


Railway  from  Cornajola  to  Siena. 


TSSL 
ConufJolA  to  Chinfli  17 
SaUrco  ....  37 
TorrlU  ...  43 
.  4S 


Lncignano  . 

KapoUno  . 

AsciflDo .  • 

Sien*.     .  • 

107  kil.  =  66i  m. 


KIL 
.  55 
.  68 
.  74 
.  107 


At  present  this  is  the  route  most  fre- 
quented in  the  Val  di  Chiana  (p.  372). 

Leaving  the  Comajola  Stat.,  which 
is  situated  in  the  plain  below  the  village 
of  the  same  name,  upon  a  ridge  on  the 
N.,  the  rly.  crosses  diagonally  the  Val 
di  Chiana  for  8  m.,  having  the  towns 
of  Monteleone  and  Citta  della  Pieve  on 
the  heights  on  the  rt.,  and  the  high 
pointed  peak  of  Cetona  on  the  1. 

17  kil.  Chiusi  Stat,  in  the  plain,  about 

1  m.  from  the  town,  which  is  seen 
on  the  1.  There  are  here  vehicles 
to  convey  the  traveller  to  Chiusi  and 
Citta  della  Pieve,  and  a  diligence  for 
Perugia  every  day  in    6j  hrs.  about 

2  P.M.  (For  description  of  Chiusi  see 
p.  316).  On  leaving  this  stat.  the  rly. 
runs  along  the  base  of  the  hills,  having 
the  Lake  of  Chiusi  on  the  rt.  At  the 
S.  extremity,  where  the  Chiana  issues 
from  it,  are  the  mediseval  castles  of 
1  Beccati,  the  town  of  Vajano  on  the 
hill  beyond.  Turning  more  to  the  1. 
and  parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
Montepulciano,  passing  near  the  large 
farm -buildings  of  Acquaviva,  the  rly. 
reaches  the 

20  kil.  Salarco  Stat.  From  here  a  road 
leads  to  Montepulciano,  about  4^m.  on 
the  1.,  and  which  forms  a  conspicuous 
object  in  the  landscape  hereabouts. 
Carriages  start  firom  Salarco  to  Monte- 
pulciano on  the  arrival  of  the  trains. 

6  kil.  Torrita  Stat,,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  town  of  the  same  name. 

6  kil,  Astna  Zunga  Stat,  The  town  of 
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tliis  name  is  on  the  hill  to  the  1.  From 
here  the  rly.  runs  up  the  lateral  valley 
of  the  Foenna  to 

6  kil.  Lucignano  Stat,,  and  firom  there 
through  some  deep  cuttings  in  the 
Eocene  limestone  rocks  across  the  ridge 
— ^here,  however,  scarcely  perceptible  as 
such — that  bounds  the  Val  di  Chiana 
on  the  W.,  and  through  a  pretty  well- 
wooded  country  to 

1 3  kil.  Rapolano  Stat,,  close  to  the  vil- 
lage, which  is  built  on  a  tufaceous  eleva- 
tion, a  deposit  from  the  mineral  springs. 
R.  is  near  the  highest  point  of  the 
line,  between  the  valleys  of  the  Chiana 
and  Ombrone.  At  a  short  distance 
beyond  here  we  reach  the  marine  Plio- 
cene marls,  which  continue  all  the  way 
to  Siena. 

6  kil.  Asciano  Stat,  From  here  will 
branch  off  the  rly.  from  Siena  to 
Grosseto,  by  the  valleys  of  the  Asso 
and  Ombrone  (Rte.  81a).  5  m.  from 
Siena  the  rly.  passes  above  the  Tavern  a 
d'Arbia,  from  where  the  country 
becomes  less  bleak,  the  farms  and  villas 
increasing  in  number  and  extent  as  we 
approach  the  city ;  the  line  rises  to  the 
entrance  of  the  rly.  tunnel,  from  which 
another  steep  incline,  in  an  opposite 
direction,  brings  us  to  the 

33  kil.  Siena  Stat.,  near  the  Porta  di 
S,  Lorenzo  (see  p.  336).  No  time 
allowed  for  refreshment  before  starting 
for  Florence  I  ! 


ROUTE  98. 

TERM  TO  ROME,  BY  RIETI  AND  THE 
VIA  SALARIA. 

MILES. 

Teml  to  Rletl 18 

Rietl  to  Pc^gio  San  Lorenzo  •  •  •  9 
P.  S.  Lorenzo  to  Osterla  di  Correse  .  .  19 
Ost.  di  Ck>rre8e  to  Rome   •      •      .      •    14 

60  m. 
This  road  is  shorter  than  that  by 
Narni,  Civita  Castellana,  andNepi.  and 
in  very  fair  condition,  but,  having  no 
post-stations  on  it,  must  be  travelled  by 
vetturino,  which  will  require  2  days, 
the  first  to  Rieti,  visiting  the  falls  of 
Temi  on  the  way.  There  is  a  public 
coDvejraDce  3  times  a  week  betweeil 


Temi  and  Rieti ;  or  carriages  will  be 
furnished  by  the  postmaster ;  and  from 
Rieti  a  very  fair  diligence  starts  3 
times  a  week  for  the  capital. 

Leaving  Temi  the  road  is  the  same 
as  that  to  the  Cascades,  described 
under  Rte.  107.  From  Papigno  it 
ascends  to  gain  the  plain  of  the  Velino 
which  it  follows,  passins  by  Pie  di  Luco, 
and  along  the  banks  of  its  small  lake, 
the  Lacxts  Velinus  of  the  ancients,  near 
which  was  the  Villa  of  Axius,  men- 
tioned by  Cicero.  It  soon  afterwards 
crosses  the  Velino  near  its  junction 
with  the  Turano.  The  drive  across 
the  plain  from  here  to  Rieti  is  very 
agreeable. 

Eieti  {Inns;  the  Campana  in  the 
Piazza,  and  the  Posta  in  the  Corso; 
both  very  indifferent),  the  ancient 
Reate ;  one  of  the  most  important 
stations  on  the  Via  Salaria;  an  epis- 
copal city  of  12,000  Inhab.,  and  chief 
town  of  a  lar^  province.  It  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  nch  agricultural  district, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
cattle  and  other  productions  fi'om  the 
surrounding  mountains  with  the  capi- 
tal. There  is  little  to  detain  the  tra- 
veller as  regards  its  monuments.  The 
cathedral,  originally  in  the  Gothic 
style,  has  been  modernised.  In  one  of 
its  chapels  is  a  monument  to  a  Countess 
Alfani  by  Thorwaldsen,  and  a  Roman 
milestone,  employed  as  one  of  the 
columns  of  the  crypt.  Near  the  Porta 
Accarana  a  mutilated  statue,  called 
the  Marho  Cibocco,  is  said  to  be  that 
raised  by  the  people  of  Rieti  to  Cicero 
for  advocating  their  cause  in  the 
Senate  relative  to  the  inundations  of 
the  subjacent  plain  of  the  Velinus. 
There  were  some  second-rate  pictures 
in  a  Pal.  Ricci.  Kieti,  one  of  tne  most 
important  towns  of  the  mountain  dis- 
trict, is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Rhsea,  the  Latin  Cybele. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  celebrated  for 
its  breed  of  mules.  From  its  consi- 
derable elevation  above  the  sea  its  cli- 
mate is  healthy,  cold  in  winter,  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  mountains,  but  delight- 
ful in  summer.  Its  luxuriant  meadows 
were  celebrat^dVs^  \V^^^\j^'a&SXi«fc'&.^ 
I  rura  Velmi,  K  \tjQ^  \«^^\'^^^V 
\  Pass  oi  ksiVcQ^ot^^  ^'toov  ^Nfc*^ 
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▼ftai  Dncale  and  Afjinla.  Being  tlie 
frtmtieT'tnfwn  towards  tbe  kingdom  cff 
N«>les,  f>as9pnrts  are  examined  here 
and  rised  before  tearing  tbe  town. 
Kzeanions  can  be  made  mm  Bieti  to 
Liooessa,  where  there  are  some  carious 
Gothic  charcbes ;  to  Collicelli,  the 
birthplace  of  Vespasian ;  and  to  S. 
Vittorino,  the  ancient  Amitemnm, 
where  Sallnst  was  bom  (See  Handbook 
of  S.  rt'ibf,  Kte.  142). 

A  fair  diligence  leaves  Rieti  3  times 
a  week  for  Rome,  on  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Fridays,  at  4  a.m^  per- 
forming the  jonmey  in  10  hoors, 
returning  from  Rome  on  the  inter- 
mediate days.  Fares  23|  paols.  There 
are  conveyances  in  connection  with 
it  from  Rieti  to  Antrodoco  and  Civita 
Docale. 

From  Rieti  to  Rome  the  road  follows 
nearly  the  line  of  the  ancient  Via  Sala- 
ria. 

Soon  after  leaving  Rieti  the  road 
crosses  the  Tnrano,  ascending  the  La- 
riana  along  the  1.  bank  of  the  torrent, 
and  afterwards  the  ravine  to  the  pass  of 
Omaro,  2140  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
descent  on  the  W.  side  is  steep,  to 

9  m.  Prjfjgio  San  Lorenzo ^  a  miser- 
able osterifty  near  the  highest  part  of 
the  chain  that  separates  the  valley  of 
the  Turano  from  that  of  the  Tiber. 
Between  it  and  Nerola  are  two  others, 
called  the  Osteria  della  Scaletta  and 
Ost.  del  Olmo,  near  which  are  several 
ancient  tombs.  From  the  Ost.  deir 
Olmo  to  the  Ponte  Mercato,  below 
Nerola,  where  the  road  crosses  the  river 
of  Correse,  it  skirts  the  base  of  Monte 
Carpigno.  On  a  rising  ground  opposite, 
and  about  a  mile  distant  from  this 
bridge,  is 

Nerola,  a  village  of  less  than  400 
souls,  placed  in  a  commanding  and 
picturesque  position,  with  an  old  feudal 
castle  belonging  to  the  Barberini  family. 
It  has  been  by  some  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  Regillum,  from  which  Ap- 
pins  Claudius  migrated  to  Rome. 

Instead  of  following  the  ancient  Via 
Salaria,  which  passes  below  Monte  Li 
bretti,  and  in  a  more  direct  line  to 

^6,  the  modem  route  runs  more  to 
"^st,  to  gain  the  plain  of  the  Tiber. 
fyoDd  Ponte  ai  Mercato,  where 


the  road  crosses  the  torrent,  and  aboat 
I  m.  on  the  rt^  opon  a  rising  ground, 
is  the  hamlet  of  Correse,  supposed  to 
mzrk  the  site  of  Cares,  the  capital  of  the 
Sabines  prior  to  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
It  was  founded  by  tbe  Umbrians,  who 
were  expelled  from  Reate  by  the 
Pelasgi,  2md  assumed  the  name  of 
Sabines  on  settling  here.  The  war 
between  Tatius  the  king  of  Cures  and 
Romnlns  after  the  rape  of  the  Sabine 
virgins,  the  famous  compact  by  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Cures  were  removed 
to  Rome,  where  Tatius  shared  the 
throne  with  Romulus,  and  the  still 
more  interesting  history  of  Nnma,  will 
suggest  themselves  to  every  traveller. 
On  a  hill  overlooking  the  river  is  the 
chapel  or  hermitage  of  the  Madonna 
d'Arci,  supposed  to  stand,  as  its  name 
indicates,  where  formerly  rose  the  arx 
or  citadel  of  the  Sabine  capital.  The 
ch.  is  surrounded  bv  a  square  enclosure, 
whose  walls  are  built  of  massive  blocks. 
There  are  no  further  traces  of  walls, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  another  cor- 
roboration of  the  position,  for,  according 
to  Dionysius,  it  was  not  walled.  The 
histories  of  Tatius  and  of  Numa  are  fre- 
quently noticed  by  the  Roman  poets : — 

"  Nee  procul  hinc  Bomam,  et  raptas  sine  more 
Sabinas 
Consessn  caveae,  magnis  Ob-censibos  actis, 
Addiderat,  sabitoqne  no\n]m  consorgere  bel- 

1am 
Romolidis,  Tatioque  seni,Cmibusqne  sevcris." 
Virg,  uEn.  viii. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Correse  has 
been  very  little  explored :  a  path  leads 
down  the  valley  from  the  ruins  to  the 
Ost.  di  Correse. 

19  m.  Osteria  di  Correse  or  Barberini, 
a  solitary  tavern,  where  the  direct  road 
from  Rome  to  Temi  branches  off.  The 
village  of  Fiano,  a  fief  of  the  ducal 
family  of  Ottobuoni,  is  seen  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Tiber  from  here. 

On  the  I.  of  the  road  is  the  lofty 
range  which  bounds  the  Campagna  on 
the  E.,  conspicuous  among  which  is 
the  Monte  Genaro,  easily  recognised 
by  its  pyramidal  form.  From  near 
here  the  rly.  follows  the  line  of  the 
carriage-road  to  Rome. 

After  passing  the  river  Correse,  the 

road  follows  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber, 

\  and  crosses Bevwa\oi\\.%  %T£ffl\VAx\Wta.r"5 
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streams.  A  mile  beyond  the  Osteria 
del  Grillo,  near  where  the  Pradaroni 
empties  itself  into  the  Tiber,  the  modem 
road  joins  the  Via  Salaria,  at  the  foot 
of  the  conspicaous  hill  on  which  is 
situated  (2  m.  on  1.)  the  town  of  Monte 
Botondo,  The  modem  town  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  lar^e  castle  now  be- 
longing to  the  Prmce  of  Piombino. 
The  country  for  miles  around  abounds 
in  plantations  of  vines,  the  wine  of  this 
neighbourhood  being  the  best  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 
3  m.  N.  of  Monte  Rotondo  is  Grotta 
Marozza,  the  probable  site  of  Eretum, 
mentioned  by  Virgil  as  having  sent 
assistance  to  Turn  us. 

The  traveller  who  visits  Monte  Ro- 
tondo may  perhaps  be  induced  to  ex- 
tend his  excursion  to  the  little  village 
of  Mentana,  2  m.  to  the  S.E.,  which 
contains  a  baronial  mansion  of  the 
Borghese  family.  It  occupies  the  site  of 
ancient  Nomentum,  but  there  are  no  re- 
mains now  visible  except  some  detached 
marbles  and  inscriptions.  6  m.  from 
it  is  the  village  of  -S'^.  Angela  in  Ca- 
poccia,  the  site  of  Coraiculum';  it  is 
on  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill,  com- 
manding a  magnificent  prospect  ex- 
tending from  Soracte  to  the  very  verge 
of  the  Campagna.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Servius  TuUius,  and  one  of 
the  cities  in  the  Montes  Corniculani 
captured  by  Tarquinius  Prisons.  Some 
remains  of  its  ancient  polygonal  walls 
still  exist. 

The  carriage-road  (and  the  rly., 
which  runs  parallel  to  it  until  it 
reaches  the  Anio),  after  leaving  Monte 
Rotondo  on  the  1.,  proceeds  by  Fonte 
di  Papa,  Santa  Colomba,  and  Marci- 
gliana,  the  two  latter  situated  on  emi- 
nences above  the  road.  On  the  rt.  hand, 
nearly  opposite  Fonte  di  Papa,  is  an 
ancient  tumulus  and  fountain,  mark- 
ing the  line  of  the  Via  Salaria.  Sta. 
Colomba  occupies,  probably,  the  site 
of  the  Alban  colony  of  Crnstumerium, 
well  known  for  its  capture  by  Romulus. 
On  the  hill  above  Marcigliaua,  at  Mar- 
cigliana  Vecchia,  are  some  ruins  of 
Roman  villas.* 

Soon  after  the  Allia,  near  where  the 

*  Seo  Handbook  of  Bome,  p.  414. 


Romans  were  defeated  by  the  GauU 
A.u.o.  363,  is  crossed  at  Malpasso,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  necropolis  of  FidensB ; 
beyond  which,  and  at  the  6th  mile 
from  Rome,  the  road  passes  over  th€ 
gentle  rising  on  which  stood  the  Sa- 
bine city  of  FiDEN£,  so  celebrated 
for  its  repeated  wars  with  Rome, 
that  Livy  remarks,  "it  was  almost 
more  frequently  captured  than  attack- 
ed." The  most  prominent  objects 
which  now  mark  its  site  are  Castel 
Oiubileo  on  the  rt.,  and  the  Villa  Spada 
on  the  1.  of  the  road.  The  Villa  Spada 
stands  on  a  projecting  tongue  of  land, 
and  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  site  of 
the  villa  of  Phaon,  where  Nero  de- 
stroyed himself,  whilst  others  place  it 
at  la  Torre  Serpentara,  ^  m.  farther, 
and  near  to  which,  at  a  much  remoter 
period,  Mettus  Fuffetius,  the  treacherous 
leader  of  the  Alban  forces,  took  his 
station  to  witness  the  battle  between 
Tuilus  Hostilius  and  the  troops  of 
Veii  and  Fidense.  Castel  Giubileo  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  arx  or  citadel  of 
Fidense;  below  it  towards  the  river 
some  sepulchral  excavations  are  seen 
in  the  side  of  the  cliff.  From  here 
there  are  good  views  of  the  course  of 
the  Tiber,  and  up  the  valleys  of  the 
Cremera  and  Valchetta,  which  empty 
themselves  into  it,  nearly  opposite. 

The  plain  traversed  beyond  Castel 
Giubileo,  and  bordering  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  was  the  scene  of  many  a 
bloody  fight  between  the  Romans  and 
Etruscans. 

[A  few  hundred  yards  before  reaching 
the  Anio,  the  rly.  runs  to  the  1.,  and, 
crossing  it  by  an  iron  bridge,  follows 
that  river  to  near  the  Ponte  Mammolo, 
and  from  there  ascends  gradually 
parallel  to  the  citv  walls  to  near  the 
Porta  Maggiore,  where  it  cuts  through 
them  before  reaching  the  central  rly. 
Stat.] 

The  Anio  is  crossed  by  the  Ponte 
Salaro.  After  passing  this  bridge  a 
green  hill  rises  before  us  and  on  the 
rt.,  upon  whose  summit  stood  Antem- 
NJE,  of  which  not  a  trace  now  remains. 
From  here  the  road,  rising  through 
beds  of  volcanic  tufa  and  a^K^iA,  ^x^- 
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BOUTE  99. 

A3WMATO  IIPOLKT0,BY  FEBJIO,  AMCOIA, 

AMD  mmciA. 

ThU  route,  when  eompleted,  will 
he  iborUrr  than  that  hy  Poligno,  i« 
already  op«fti  a«  ikr  an  Arqtiata,  and 
from  Nr^cia  to  HpoUfto  the  portion 
which  inv«grin!§  the  Apennin^a  ia  in 
^0f;r«m.  It  ean  only  he  trarelled  by 
▼ettiirin/>;  and  even  the  porti^m  be- 
tween Arquata  and  Norela  ia  iroprac- 
tieable  at  preaent  for  earriagea  of  any 
kind. 

The  fiwt  part  of  thla  route  ean  \m 
performed  by  followiog  the  riy.  Ut 
Civita  Nova,  from  which  public  con- 
Yeyanec^  acart  for  Macerataj  to  rhe 
•tat,  of  Porto  dl  Han  Giorgio  for  Fermo, 
or  to  that  of  Porto  d' AmoH  for  AncoU. 
(See  UUi.  H3,  Ifamlfmh  of  South  [Uly,) 

(From  Ancona  to  I^reto  and  Mace- 
rata,  »eep.  a7«.  =  42m,) 

Leaving  Macerata,  we  descend  for 

fowe  mlleH  to  the  Chlentl,  passing  the 

hands^>me  chr  of  Le  Vergim,  from  the 

designs  of  Hmmfmte.     2   m.   &rther 

the  road  crosses  the  river  is  the  village 

of   PaiimUBf   the   modem    Montolmo, 

where  the  historian  of  painting,  Lanzi, 

was  born ;  there  is  a  curious  picture  of 

the  1 4th  centv.,  in  3  compartments,  in 

the  village  ch,,  signed  by  Andrea  da 

yMogna.    At  the  7th  mile  from  Mace- 

^■l  the  road  to  Fermo  branches  off 

^Kie  rt.  from  the  main  line,  passing 

Vke'fa  8,  Oiusto  (where,  in  the  ch.  of 

Ufolaati,  there  i§  one  of  the  best 


paStJCgf  ofBermv4a»  iMi^,  aaid 
Graaani» ;  after  erosRsg  tlie  Leta 
the  Tesaa  toneata  we  aseead  to 

Ferwn  fiSbt  mij  im  at  all  . 
aad  it  ia  rerv  iadi&nnt,  IS  IB  tike  PioBza 
Grande;,  tfee  Fir>»tm  Pionmm  of  tke 
VUmaaam,  aa  arehiepiscopal  city  witk 
irrtfuiar  atrerts,  ntoated  oo  die  top 
of  a  hilL  Una  See,  until  lately  one  of 
the  riebest  pieeea  of  Church  preJfenMBt 
in  tlie  Pope's  hands  r54,5^i  acadi  or 
1 1 ,600/L  per  aan.},  ia  generally  besaoved 
Qpon  a  CardtnaL  The  OrOedral,  of 
the  14tfa  eenty.,  ia  at  the  highest  part 
of  the  town.  From  the  neighboanag 
(Hfvw!^  or  publie  walk,  there  ia  a  mag- 
nificent view  over  the  sobjacent  conn- 
trv.  Under  the  portico  of  tlie  Doomo, 
Oi  the  14th  centy.,  stand  a  Roman 
a^mlchral  nm,  aome  tombs  of  the 
Bishops  of  Fermo,  of  S.  Blatencci, 
and  two  handsome  ones  of  Giovanni 
Visconti  d*01eggio,  by  B»$ewwentura 
or  Tara,  of  Imola,  a  very  little  known 
sculptor,  and  Oratio  Brancadofy».  La 
Chie$a  Grande  ia  modem;  it  con- 
tains a  good  Cihorium,  with  several 
small  statues ;  in  the  crypt  is  an  early 
Christian  um,  probably  of  the  4th 
centy.  In  the  ch.  of  8.  Francesco  is 
a  good  monument  of  1530,  attriba ted 
to  Hansovino,  to  Ludovico  Uffreducci, 
nephew  of  the  fitmons  Oliverotto, 
one  of  ICachiavers  model  tyrants, 
who  became  Lord  of  Fermo  after 
the  massacre  of  his  uncle  and  the 
moat  influential  inhabitants  of  the 
place  invited  to  a  banquet.  A  Na- 
tivity in  the  ch.  of  S.  FUippo  is 
attributed  to  Rubens;  and  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Hospital  is  a  triptych 
painted  by  Andrea  da  Bologna,  similar 
to  that  we  have  seen  at  Montolmo.  In 
the  house  of  Count  Vinci  there  is  a 
series  of  14  small  paintings  by  Vittorio 
Crwelli;  and  in  that  of  the  Deminici  fa- 
mily several  antique  objects  discovered 
in  the  ruins  of  the  Iloman  Falerona. 
The  Public  Library  coutains  several 
MSS,  of  local  historical  interest.  Fermo 
can  be  also  reached  from  the  rly.  stat. 
at  Porto  di  S.  Giorgio  in  ^  an  hour, 
dist.  3  m. 

^     Desceudviig  from  Fermo,  we  arrive  at 
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Porto  di  Femao,  or  di  S.  Giorgio,  18  m. 
from  Macerata,  where  there  is  a  fair 
locanda,  the  Leone  d*Oro,  10  m.  N. 
is  the  port  and  stat.  on  the  rly.  of 
Civita  Nova,  and  6  that  of  S.  Elpidio. 
Continaiug  in  an  opposite  direction 
and  close  to  the  sea-side,  afler  14 
m.  we  reach  Grottamare,  a  good-sized 
village  with  a  fair  locanda;  3  m. 
fiirther  S.  Benedetto ;  and  3  m.  Torre 
or  Porto  di  Ascoli,  about  1  m.  before 
arriving  at  the  former  Neapolitan 
frontier,  formed  here  by  the  Tronto. 
The  country  along  the  coast  from  Civita 
Nova  is  a  perfect  garden ;  the  climate 
is  so  mild  that  the  orange  and  lemon- 
trees  flourish  out  of  doors ;  the  villages 
are  much  frequented  in  summer  for  sea- 
bathing, and  in  winter  by  invalids. 

From  Porto  d' Ascoli  the  road  turns 
suddenly  to  the  rt.,  and,  running  along 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Tronto,  after  16  m. 
reaches  Ascoli.  A  diligence  runs  from 
the  rly.  stat,  employing  about  2  hrs. 

Ascoli  (Inn  :  the  best  is  the  Chi- 
ave  d'  Oro,  behind  the  Piazza  del  Po- 
polo),  the  Asculum  Ficenum  of  the  Ro- 
mans, supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Pelasgi.  Asculum  was  one  of  the  first 
towns  that  entered  into  the  Social  War, 
killing  on  the  occasion  the  Proconsul 
Servilius  and  several  Roman  citizens. 
Destroyed  by  Pompeius  Strabo,  the 
father  of  Pompey  the  Great,  it  became 
afterwards  a  Roman  municipium;  at  a 
later  period  it  followed  the  same  course 
as  the  other  provinces  on  the  Adriatic ; 
it  was  an  important  town  of  the 
Maritime  Pentapolis  ;  under  the  Lom- 
bards it  was  subject  to  the  Dukes  of 
Spoleto,  and  under  the  Carlovingians 
an  independent  earldom  (774).  In 
the  nth  ceiity.  it  was  governed  as  a 
free  town  by  its  bishops,  to  whom  Ser- 
gius  IV.  in  1009  transferred  the  earl- 
dom, and  subsequently  by  its  petty 
lords  or  tyrants,  until  it  finally  was  in- 
corporated with  the  Papal  provinces. 
Ascoli  contains  about  13,500  Inhab.;  it 
is  situated  on  a  declivity  between 
Tronto  and  Oastellano,  near  their 
junction,  these  streams  surrounding 
it  on  7-8ths  of  the  circuit  of  its 
walls;  its  position  was  a  strong  one 
before  the  invention  of  artillery,  the 
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space  between  the  two  rivers  being  de- 
fended by  a  Roman  wall  formed  of  tra- 
vertine blocks  as  described  by  Vitruvius. 
It  was  on  this  side  that  the  Via  Salaria 
entered  at  the  107th  m.  from  Rome,  by 
a  well-preserved  double-arched  gate 
still  called  the  Porta  Romana.  At  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  the  city,  and  be- 
yond the  Porta  dei  Capuccini,  is  a 
Roman  bridge  over  the  Tronto,  and 
another  over  the  Castellano,  outside 
the  Porta  Maggiore.  There  are  some 
specimens  of  ancient  art  in  the  town  : 
two  columns  with  the  cella  of  a 
tetrastyle  temple  at  the  ch.  of  S. 
Ilario ;  some  Roman  constructions  at 
S.  Gregorio  Magno;  portions  of  an 
Ionic  temple  near  the  ch.  of  S. 
Venanzio ;  two  columns  of  Oriental 
granite  at  S.  Angelo  Magno ;  and  re- 
mains of  a  theatre  and  naumachia. 
Two  palaces  near  the  ch.  of  II  Suf- 
fraggio  are  supposed  to  be  of  the 
9th  centy. 

The  Duomo  or  Cathedral,  dedicated 
to  St.  Emidius,  its  first  bishop,  in  the 
4th  centy.,  stands  on  the  site  of  a  Ba- 
silica founded  by  Constantine,  of  which 
some  fragments  may  be  seen  in  the 
walls  alongside  the  Porta  Lamusa,  a 
good  specimen  of  the  15th  centy.  The 
cupola  of  the  Duomo  resembles  thatof 
the  ch.  of  S.  Michele  at  Pavia,  and  may 
date  from  tiie  9th  centy.  "Within  the 
ch.  is  a  good  picture  in  15  compart- 
ments, by  Car/o  CriW/t,  representing  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  a  Pietk  or  dead 
Saviour,  and  the  12  Apostles.  In  the 
sacristy  are  some  presses  in  tarsia- 
work  of  1565;  and  in  the  treasury  a 
very  handsome  piviale,  presented  by 
Nicholas  IV.  There  is  a  detached 
Baptistery  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Ca- 
thedral. In  the  Panichi  Palace,  on  the 
Piazza  deir  Arringo,  near  the  Duomo,  is 
a  good  painting  by  Cola  dell*  Arnatrice, 

The  Piazza  dell*  Arringo  contains 
the  Palazzo  Comunale  and  a  monumtLt 
erected  to  Paul  III.,  with  a  bust  of 
Julius  II.,  beneath  which  is  inscribed 
"o6  restitutam  libertatetn."  The  Log- 
gia de*  Nobili  has  a  painting  by 
Cola  dell*  Am^Vc\«yi.  'YV^  ^.  ^"^  ^ 
\  Francesco,  \vx  \\vft  Yvaxia.  ^^  ^^'S 
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has  a  very  handsome  Lombardo- 
Gothic  facade,  and  in  the  interior 
another  good  painting  bj  the  same 
artist.  The  ch.  of  ^S^.  Margherita  has 
fine  paintings,  and  some  frescoes  in 
the  adjoining  convent,  by  Cola ;  and 
in  the  Hospital  is  preserred  a  good 
specimen  by  Carlo  CriveUi.  The  prin- 
cipal churches  of  Ascoli  are  S.  Agos- 
tino,  the  Concezzione,  SS.  Gregorio, 
Venanzio,  and  Tomasso.  The  town 
if  traversed  by  a  long  street,  the  Corso, 
following  the  direction  of  the  Via 
Salaria,  between  the  Porta  Romana 
and  Porta  Majrgiore,  and  by  the  Via 
Nova  from  the  latter  to  the  Piazza  dell* 
Arringo  and  tlie  Duomo.  There  is  a 
good  theatre,  the  Teatro  Ventidio. 

The  fortress,  at  the  S.W.  end  of  the 
town,  was  erected  from  the  designs 
of  A.  di  Sangallo.  Pope  Nicholas  IV. 
and  Ventidios  Bassus  were  natives  of 
Ascoli. 

leaving  Ascoli,  the  road  continues  to 
ascend  the  valley  of  the  Tronto,  fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  the  Via  Salaria; 
at  the  2nd  mile  a  road  turns  off  to 
Mazzano,  where  there  is  a  curious 
natural  bridge  ;  passing  by  Cavaceppo 
(7  m.),  with  pretty  gardens  belonging 
to  the  Sacconi  family;  and  after- 
wards the  mineral  springs  of  I'Acqua 
Santa  (12  m.\  the  ad  Aquas  of  the 
Peutingerian  Itinerary.  These  waters, 
freauented  in  the  summer  for  their 
medicinal  qualities,  contain  iodine, 
and  issue  from  the  ground  at  a 
temperature  of  96^  Fahr.  8  m.  farther 
if  Arquata,  beyond  which  the  road  is  no 
longer  passable  for  carriages,  and  the 
rest  of  the  route  as  far  as  Norcia,  about 
25  m.,  must  be  performed  on  horseback. 
A  new  road  is  in  progress,  passing  by 
Qninto  Decimo  ana  the  Piano  di  Castel- 
luccio.  In  winter  this  passage  of  the 
Apennines  is  difficult  from  Ihe  accumu- 
lation of  snow ;  the  mountain  of  La 
Sibilla,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Umbrian  chain,  is  seen  to  great  ad- 
vantage from  the  table-land  or  Alto- 
^rmmo  of  Castelluccio. 


'frightful   earthquake  of  1858,  whidi 
,  nearly  levelled  it  to  the  ground ;    it 
'  was  the  birthplace  of  S.  Benedict,  of 
t  Sta.  Scolastica  his  sister,  and  in  more 
remote  times  of  Vespasia  Polla,  the 
.  mother  of  Vespasian.    There  are  some 
mineral  waters  in  the  vicinity,  nmilar 
to  those  of  FAcqua  Santa,  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  chain  towards  Asooli. 
'  From  Norcia  the  newly  opened  roate 
practicable  for  carriages  traverses  the 
,  upper  valley  of  the   Nera,   by  Serra- 
'  voile,    Trepomio,  and  Pie  di  Patemo, 
!  There  are  small  inns  at  the  two  latter 
places.    At  S.  Anatolia  it  crosses  the 
Nera,  here  considerably  increased  in 
volume  from  the  numerous  tributaries 
which  descend  from  the  snow-capped 
peaks  of  La  Sibilla.     Between  S.  Ana- 
tolia and  the  valley  of  Spoleto  another 
range  of  hills  is  crossed,  the  continu- 
ation   of   that   of   which  the   Monte 
Somma,  between  Spoleto  and  Temi,  is 
the  most  elevated  point. 


an  episcopal  town,  near  the 
^e  upper  valley  of  the  Como, 
ihe  mbataries  of  the   Nera, 
4500    Jnhah.     before    the 


ROUTE  100. 


CIVITA  VECCHIA  TO  ROME — RAIL. 


Kn.. 
Santa  MarineUa  •  10 
Rio  Rume  .  .  6 
Santa  Severa  .  .  4 
Furbara ....  5 
Palo 9 


KIL. 

Macarese  .  •  .  14 
Ponte  Galera  .  .12 
LaMagUana  .  .  8 
Borne 14 


81  kil.  =  50  Eng.  m. 

For  description  of  Civita  Vecchia  see 
Rte.  83. 

Passports  must  be  vise'd  at  the  police- 
of&ce  for  "^Tsoia  ?>a«v^  \q  '^'sovi^  -axA 
are  takea  Itotq.  ^•a  Vc«:^^«t  -bx.  ^^ 
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which  most  be  presented  at  the  head- 
office  in  Rome,  and  by  which  all  delay 
is  avoided  on  reaching  the  stat  in  the 
capital. 

The  railroad  between  Civita  Vecchia 
and  Rome  runs  near  to  the  sea-coast 
for  one-half  of  the  distance,  as  far 
as  Palo;  the  station  is  about  ^  m. 
outside  the  gate  towards  Rome,  and  to 
which  omnibuses  ply  from  the  Piazza  to 
meet  the  trains.  On  leaving  the  line 
traverses,  for  the  first  5  miles,  a  bare 
country  at  the  foot  of  the  W.  prolon- 
gation of  the  range  of  hills  of  LaTolfa, 
as  far  as  Cape  Linaro,  on  the  point  of 
which  is  the  Torre  Chiaruccia,  which 
stands  near  the  site  of  the  Roman  sta- 
tion of  Castrum  Novum,  of  the  Via 
Aurelia;  in  this  portion  there  are 
several  deep  cuttings  through  the  sand- 
stone rock.  Here  the  road  makes  a  sud- 
den bend  to  the  E.,  the  whole  bay  of  the 
delta  of  the  Tiber  opens,  and  on  a  clear 
day  the  Alban  mountains  and  the 
more  distant  Volscian  range,  and  even 
the  far-away  Circean  promontory,  may 
be  descried  on  the  distant  horizon. 
Santa  ManneUa  is  a  mediseval  castle,  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Punicum,  over- 
looking a  small  cove  where  fishing-boats 
find  a  shelter  from  westerly  winds.  Not 
far  from  Santa  Marinella  is  an  Etruscan 
site,  at  the  Funtone  del  Castrato.  Here 
the  traveller  arriving  from  the  north 
will  see  the  first  date-palm  growing 
out  of  doors  in  the  garden  of  the  castle. 
Immediately  beyond  it,  and  close  to 
the  high  road  on  the  rt.,  is  a  ruin  of 
one  of  the  Roman  bridges  by  which 
the  Via  Aurelia  crossed  a  small  stream ; 
it  is  built  of  massive  blocks  of  stone, 
and  is  still  in  tolerable  preservation. 
Several  small  rivers  are  crossed  be- 
tween this  and  Santa  Severa,  the 
largest  descending  from  a  wide  valley 
in  the  chain  of  La  Tolfa,  on  our  left. 

Santa  Severa  Stat,  —  The  railway 
passes  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
N.  of  the  old  Castle,  a  very  pictu- 
resque fortress  of  the  middle  ages, 
originally  a  stronghold  of  the  Counts 
of  Galera,  then  of  the  Orsinis,  and 
now  belonging  to  the  Hospital  of  San- 
to  Spirito  At  Rome.  The  square  Castle, 
with  its  towers  and  "*  '  ' 
is  a  good   specimen 


construction  of  the  period:  round 
these  extends  a  wall  with  turrets. 
Santa  Severa  occupies  the  site  of  Pyrgos, 
the  "  Pyrgi  Veteres"  of  Virgil,  the  port 
and  naval  arsenal  of  Agylla  or  Caere. 
It  was  celebrated  at  a  very  early  period 
for  its  temple  of  Juno  Lucina  or  Leu- 
cotea,  which  was  plundered  391  years 
before  our  era  by  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse, who  carried  off  an  immense 
amount  of  gold,  the  accumulated  offer- 
ings at  the  shrine  of  the  goddess.  It 
was  notorious  also  as  the  head-quarters 
of  the  most  cruel  pirates  of  ancient 
times — the  prototypes  of  the  modem 
Barbary  rovers,  and  of  their  no  less 
unprinci]^led  successors,  the  modem 
Greek  pirates  of  the  Egcan.  In  the 
substructions  of  the  m^iseval  castle 
may  be  seen  some  fragments  of  poly- 
gonal masonry,  supposed  to  form  a  part 
of  the  quadrangular  enclosure  by  which 
the  ancient  town  was  surrounded. 
Leaving  Santa  Severa,  we  cross  several 
small  streams  for  the  next  6  m.  The 
picturesque  hills  on  the  1.  are  those  of 
II  Sasso,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  the 
mineral  waters  of  the  same  name,  the 
Aquse  Ceeretanse  of  the  Romans,  and 
which  derive  their  modem  appellation 
from  the  remarkable  bare  crag,  called 
II  Sasso,  close  by.  The  square  tower 
on  the  sea-coast  to  the  rt.  is  the  Torre 
Flavia :  near  it  are  some  Roman  mins. 
2  m.  before  reaching  Palo,  and  before 
reaching  the  Vaccina  torrent,  a  good 
road  branches  off  on  the  1.  to  Cervetri, 
which  is  easily  recognised  by  a  large 
building,  a  granary,  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill;  the  Vaccina  descends  from  the 
hills  of  Bracciano,  passing  in -a  deep 
ravine  under  the  modem  village,  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Agylla.  It  was 
on  the  banks  of  this  stream,  the 
Ceeritis  Amnis  of  the  ^neid,  that 
Virgil  tells  us  his  hero  received  the 
"  god-wrought  arms"  from  Venus : 

*•  Clypei  non  enarrabile  textum, 
Illic  res  Italas,  Roraanorumque  trinmphos, 
Fecerat  ignipotens." 

The  Sanguinara  stream  is  crossed  about 

1  m,  before  reachin.^ 


ne  square  v;a8tie,  \     Palo  s\»X..,  ^^^x.  ^^^.l^^i^' Hs.- 
detached  donjon,  \  t\ie  V\\\«.?,e,^V\esveo^^vi.^^ 

of  the  military  \Yio\xses  otl  \\i^  %«»r^^^'^^  ^^  ^  ^J^ 
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site  of  AJsiuin,  a  depeDdener  of  Caere. ' 
Here  Pompej  and  Antoninas  Pins  had 
rillas;  the  onl^  existmii;  ruins  are  of 
the  Uoman  period,  and  ooonected  with 
the  ancient  Port.    Close  to  the  town 
is  a  eastle  of  the  15th  cent^  belonging 
to  the  Odesealchi  familj,  oecapied  by 
the  Papal  doganieri.    The  roadstead  is 
open,  and  only  frequented  by  fishing- : 
b(jats  and  a  few  feluccas  which  bring ' 
iron  from  the  Tuscan  smelting  works 
at  Follonica  to  supply  the  forges  at 
Bracciano,  15  m.  distant    The  Inn  is  ] 
▼ery  indifferent,  and  the  charges  so  ex-  < 
orbitant  that  no  one  should  sit  down! 
without  fixing  what  he  will  have  to  pay.  | 
Sleeping  after  the  1st  of  June  ought  to  I 
be  aToided  on  account  of  the  malaria,  j 
which  manifests  itself  here  at  a  very . 
early  period  in  the  summer.  '  ''The  de-  • 
scription  of  the  Etruscan  remains  about ' 
Cervetri  will  be  found  under  the  head 
of    Excursions    from    liome,    in    our 
description  of  its  environs).     Leaving 
Palo,    the  rlway.    continues    parallel 
to  the  post-road,  diverging  from  the 
coast-line.      1  m.   beyond   is  the  old 
post-station    of   Monterone,    close    to 
which  are  the  large  Etruscan  Tumuli 
called    the   Colli    Tufarini,    from    the 
masses  of  tufk  or  coarse  limestone  of 
which  they  are  formed.    Some  of  these 
mounds    were    opened    in    1838,  and 
proved  to  be  very  ancient  Etruscan 
sepulchres;  they  formed  probably  a  part 
of  the  necropolis  of  the  neighbouring 
Alsium.  Beyond  Monterone  the  Capino 
stream  is  crossed  at  theOsteriaof -S'/a^ 
the  mntntio  of  Ad  Turres,  on  the  ViaAu- 
relia,with  remains  of  a  mediaeval  castle. 
There  is  a  ruined  sepulchre  and  walls 
of  opus  reticulatum  on  each  side  of  the 
bridge.    A  ra.  farther  is  Palidoro,  on 
a  considerable  stream  which  has  its 
source  in  the  hills  behind  Bracciano : 
the  large  farm  buildines  and  ch.  on  the 
1.,  near  it,  belong  to  the  Hospital  of  S. 
Spirito  at  liome.  To  the  1.  of  Palidoro 
is  the  Selva  la  Kocca,  where  some  fine 
gpecimens  of  Etruscan  work  were  found 
In  1 840.    The  ruined  tower  of  Torrim- 
pietra,  1  m.  still  further  on  the  1.,  is 
tAe  snppostHl  she  of  Btebiana,  one  of 
the  stations  on  the  Peutingerian  map. 
bout  2  m.  from  Palidovo  the  torrent 
Tre  Deuari  is  crossed ;  here  the 


post  and  raHroads  separate,  the  Imtter 
following  the  base  of  the  hills,  which 
bound  t£e  plain,  extending  along  the 
sea-coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 
4  m.  &rtlier  it  passes  the  Jfaoirtst  stat., 
near  to  which,  on  the  rt.,  is  a  large  villa, 
with  extensive  farm  buildings,  belong- 
ing to  Prince  Bospigliosi.  The  Bos- 
pigliosi  \Hla  is  suppcied  to  stand  on  or 
near  the  site  of  the  Etruscan  Fregellae. 
The  river  passed  here  is  the  Arrone, 
which  flows  out  of  the  Lake  of  Brac- 
ciano. The  railway  for  the  next  7  m. 
crosses  a  rich  meadow  plain  and  pasture 
country,  interspersed  with  woods,  until 
reaching  Pcnt^  di  G'llera  staL,  where  it 
debouches  in  the  valley  of  the  Tiber. 
From  Ponte  Galera  a  road  branches  off 
to  Porto  (6  m.)  and  ■  8  m. )  to  Fiumicino, 
the  port  of  modem  Rome.  We  continne 
along  the  base  of  the  hills,  having  on 
the  rt.  the  plaun  of  Oimpo  di  Jtrrlo,  and 
the  Tiber  beyond,  as  far  as  Xa  MagUctna 
Stat,  (described  in  the  Excursions  from 
Rome).  On  leaving  La  Magliana  the 
railway  penetrates  through  a  deep  cut- 
ting in  the  quaternary  gravel-beds  of 
the  Monte  delle  Piche,  on  emerging 
from  which  we  find  ourselves  on  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Tiber,  beyond  which  is 
seen  the  basilica  of  St.  Paul's ;  a  little 
farther  on,  rounding  the  hills  of  Sta. 
Passera  and  11  Truglio,  we  discover 
the  first  view  of  Rome,  with  a  glorious 
prospect  over  the  Campagna  and  the 
Alban  hills  beyond.  Following  the 
base  of  the  Monte  Verde,  on  the  1.,  the 
old  railway  station,  about  ^  m.  outside 
the  Porta  Portese,  is  passed,  and  the 
Tiber  crossed  on  an  iron  bridge  built  on 
tubular  piers.  From  here  the  line  runs 
for  a  short  distance  close  to  the  Aurelian 
wall  on  1.,  spanning  the  Via  Ostiensis  by 
a  viaduct,  and  on  an  embankment  about 
300  yards  outside  the  city  gate ;  after 
which  it  passes  through  some  consider- 
able cuttings  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  walls  to  a  point  beyond  the  Porta 
di  S.  Sebastiano,  and  gradually  diverg- 
ing from  the  Aurelian  wall,  runs  behind 
the  chs.  of  the  Lateran  and  Sta.  Croce, 
until  it  reaches  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
beyond  which  it  is  Joined  by  the  lines 
from  "NapVes.  K  i^N»  >kvw\$^x%^  ^-ax^^ 
farther  on  \t  i^Tie\,T^\ft«»  VdX»  ^^\^  ^^Vs  ^^ 
an  openmft  in  xX^e  tW:^  N«A\,^\vKt^  ^^j, 
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lines  from  the  S.  and  W.  unite  ifith 
that  from  the  N.,  or  from  Ancoua  and 
Bologna.  Within  the  walls,  the  united 
lines  pass  close  to  the  ruins  called  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  Medica  and  the  ch. 
of  St.  Bibiana  on  1.,  soon  to  reach  the 
Central  Stat  Between  where  the  rly. 
crosses  the  Tiber  and  its  cutting  through 
the  city  wall,  the  views  from  it,  both 
towards  the  Campagna  and  the  Alban 
hills,  as  well  as  over  the  city,  are  very 
fine.) 

The  Central  Rly.  Stat,  is  near  the 
Therms  of  Diocletian,  in  the  Piazza 
dei  Termini,  where  luggage  is  ex- 
amined, and  where  carriages  and  omni- 
buses will  be  found  waiting  to  convey 
travellers  to  the  dififerent  parts  of  the 
town. 

Hotels ;  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  in  every 
respect  excellent,  with  moderate 
charges ;  Hotel  de  TEurope  and  H. 
de  Loiidres  and  Semy,  in  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  more  expensive,  although 
no  better;  H.  de  Kome,  in  the  Corso, 
new ;  Hdtels  des  lies  Britanniques  and 
de  Kussie,  Piazza  del  Popolo,  very 
good  but  more  distant ;  H.  d*  Amerique, 
H.  d'AUemagne,  H.  de  1^  Minerve, 
second  rate. 

As  some  persons  may  prefer  perform- 
ing the  journey  by  the  ordinary  carriage 
road,  for  which  horses  may,  although 
with  difficulty,  be  procured  at  Civita 
Vecchia,  we  shall  allow  to  remain  the 
description  of  it  contained  in  the  former 
editions  of  this  book,  before  the  rlway. 
was  completed,  premising  that  the 
notice  already  inserted  of  the  country 
from  Civita  Vecchia  as  far  as  Pali- 
doro  applies  equally  to  the  carriage 
and  railroads.  On  leaving,  there- 
fore, Palidoro,  a  gradual  ascent  com- 
mences, and  the  rest  of  our  route  to 
Rome  consists  of  ascents  and  descents, 
passing  across  a  series  of  plateaux  and 
longitudinal  valleys,  which  constitute 
the  rising  ground  that  borders  on  the 
rt.  the  Tiber  and  its  valley.  4  m.  from 
Palidoro  a  steep  descent  brings  us  to 
the  valley  of  the  Arrone,  covered  at  cer- 
tain seasons  with  luxuriant  vegetation, 

and  presenting  from  its  numerous  trees    »j  ,.  .*.v.- *,^.^ , 

all  the  appearance  of  English  park\pass\na\\i^  Wi\wv%"^^^'^^^"^f^'^^ 
scenery.    The  river  Arrone,  which  i8\pTisoTi%  oi  xV<fc  \tyoij3^«^^^R>Ti.,>^^  ns^^^^ 


the  natural  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Brae- 
ciano,  empties  itself  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean near  Macarese ;  it  is  here 
spanned  by  an  ancient  bridge  of  good 
construction.  From  the  Arrone  an 
ascent  brings  us  to 

Castel  di  Guido,  a  possession  of  the 
Orsini  family,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  near  the  site  of  Lorium,  the 
scene  of  the  early  education  and 
death  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius, 
although  some  antiquaries  place  this 
imperial  villa  with  more  reason  a  little 
farther  on,  at  Bottaccia  in  the  subjacent 
valley.  At  the  Osteria  di  Malagrotta 
we  cross  the  stream  of  the  Aquasona ; 
another  ascent  and  descent  bring  us  to 
Maglianella,  and  the  Magliano,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Tiber  below 
Rome ;  ascending  from  thence  we  soon 
reach  the  first  plantations  of  vines 
and  general  cultivation  three  miles 
from  the  gates,  near  which  the  mo- 
dem road  branches  off  to  the  1.  from 
the  Via  Aurelia,  the  latter  continuing 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  Porta  S. 
Pahcrazio,  under  the  walls  of  the 
Villa  Pamfili ;  a  mile  farther  the  line 
of  aqueduct  of  the  Aqua  Alseatina, 
the  modem  Aqua  Paola,  crosses 
our  road;  a  valley  soon  succeeds, 
followed  by  a  corresponding  ascent, 
at  the  top  of  which  we  find  our- 
selves in  front  of  the  bastions  of  the 
Vatican.  It  was  at  this  spot  that  the 
French  army  met  such  a  serious  and 
unexpected  check  on  their  approach  to 
Rome  in  April,  1849,  when  they  were 
obliged  to  retreat  before  a  few  pieces 
of  cannon  judiciously  placed  and  well 
served  by  a  set  of  brave  fellows,  posted 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Pope  at  the 
westem  angle  of  the  bastion  of  the 
Vatican.  From  this  point  the  road 
descends  along  the  fortified  wall  of  the 
city  to  the  Porta  de'  Cavallegieri,where 
passports  are  demanded,  and  from 
whence,  if  the  traveller  be  unprovided 
with  a  lasciapassarey  his  carriage  may  be 
escorted  to  the  dogana,  a  few  hundred 
yards  beyond  this  gate,  the  meanest  in 
appearance  and  the  leastinterestingfrom 
its  historical  recollections  of  all  those 
by  which  Rome  \%  «oX«tftAL\  "ws^.^  vSnks. 
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ler  finds  knudf  cm  a  ssddn  dose  to|  that  cdebntcd  rircr,  firom  wkere  the 
the  Fiaxia,  of  Sc  Peter's,  vith  that  Fa^  and  Ncia  emptj  theaBsdres 
magoifieeitt  pile  and  the  palace  of  the!  into  it  on  the  N.  to  Piote  Galexm  op- 
VatieaB  befixe  hiat.  As  he  tiateiies  j  ponte  to  Ostia  on  the  S. :  the  infe- 
this  spieo^d  scene,  he  vill  soon  fbqeet  j  rior  portions  consist  oi  beds  a£  ter- 
the  dreary  road  and  the  fatignfngj  tiary  or  sobapennine  maris  of  the 
joomej  of  the  last  8  hoars:  adTancing !  Pleiocene  period,  snrmoanted  by  sands, 
from  thence  he  enten  the  Borgo,  bar- 1  in  some  places  abundant  in  w»*riwy 
ing  the  great  hospital  of  S.  S^rito  on  j  shells,    and    c^>ped    vith    horizontal 

strata  oi  volcanic  tofe,  deposited  evi- 
dently in  the  midst  of  'waters,  and 
probably  of  the  same  sea  which  far- 
nished  die  subjacent  marine  depoats. 
The  tertiary  maris  may  be  seen  in  all 
the  valleys'  which  the  road  traverses, 
whilst  the  intervening  plateaux  oonast 
of  vc^canic  dejections.  On  the  line  of 
railway,  between  Ponte  Galera  and 
Rome,  are  extensive  deposits  of  qva- 
ternary  of  Pleiostene  gravel,  of  which 
thoe  are  good  sections  near  La  Mag- 
liana,  containing  at  the  base  of  the 
Monte  delle  Piche  bones  of  the  fosal 
elephant.  This  deposit  rests  on  the 
Pliocene  maris,  which  form  the  lowest 
strata  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tiber. 
It  would  appear,  as  the  tertiary  de- 
posits cease  entirely  EL  and  S.  of  the 
valley  of  the  Tiber,  that  the  depres- 
sion in  which  that  celebrated  river 
now  runs,  and  in  which  the  Capital  of 
the  Soman  world  is  situated,  is  the 
result  of  an  extensive  fracture,  or  as 
geologists  call  it  a  fault,  which  has 
thrown  np  the  marine  strata  along  its 
right  baiUL  high  above  their  original 
leveL  It  is  well  known  to  the  geolo- 
gists of  Some  how  these  marine  Ple- 
iocene strata  constitute  the  greater 
portion  of  the  heights  of  Monte  Mario, 
of  the  Vatican  and  Janiculine  hills.] 


his  rt.,  and  passes  before  the  Castle  of 
St.  Asgelo,  and  over  the  Elian  Bridge, 
from  which  he  for  the  first  time  des- 
cries the  muddy  waters  of  the  Tiber: 
here,however,  all  his  illusions  of  S(Hnan 
gnuidear  will  momentarily  cease;  a 
dirty,  narrow  street,  so  unlike  those  he 
has  already  passed  throng  and  so  un- 
worthy even  of  modem  Some,  conducts 
to  the  Corso  and  the  quarter  usually 
frequented  by  our  countrymen  in  this 
capital  of  the  Christian  worid. 

frhe  country  traversed  between  Civita 
Vecchia  and  Some  is  interesting  also  in 
a  geol<^cal  point  of  view,  and  it  may 
be  useful  to  tell  the  scientific  traveller 
who  visits  Rome  for  the  first  time  the 
nature  of  the  strata  he  will  meet  on  this, 
perhaps,  hisentranee  intoSouthem  Italy. 
Civita  Vecchia,  and  the  country  as  &r 
as  Sta.  Marinella,  consist  chiefly  of 
strata  of  that  species  of  sandstone  called 
Macigno  and  Pietra  Serena  by  the  Tus- 
cans, and  which  our  eminent  country- 
man. Sir  S.  Murchison,  has  shown  to  be 
contemporaneous  with  the  Eocene  or 
older  tertiary  strataof  Northern  Europe. 
The  great  plun  of  Palo,  Santa  Sev^ra, 
&c.,  extending  from  the  ridge  of  the 
hills  of  La  Tolfisi  and  those  S.  of  Brao- 
ciano  to  the  Mediterranean,  is  overlaid 
by  a  thick  mass  of  travertmOf  or  concre- 
tionary limestone,  of  recent  origin,  and 
of  the  formation  of  which  mineral  the 
waters  of  Sasso  and  Stigliano  show  the 
still  existing  cause.  Some  of  these 
beds  are  formed  of  fragments  of  marine 
shells,  and  are  quarried  for  build- 
ing-stone in  the  plain  between  Palo 
and  Statua.  Nearer  the  hills  of 
Bracciano  the  soil  is  formed  of  red 
volcanic  tufa,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
jsrines  under  ancient  Caere.  The 
raagea  of  hills  extending  between  Pa- 
flfaw  and  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  at 
me  are  a  continuation  of  those  which 
w  traced  along  the  entire  valley  of  \ 
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ROUTE  105. 

FLORENCE  TO  SOME,  BY  SIENA  (EXCUR- 
SION TO  S.  GIMIGNANO),  RADICOFANI, 
ACQDAPENDENTE,  BOLSENA,  AND  VI- 
TERBO. 

About  200  m. 

KIL. 

Florence  to 

Empoll  (see  Route  19)     ...  33 

Osteria  Blanca 38 

Castel  Fiorentino 50 

Certaldo 58 

PuggiboDsi 71 

Siena 97 

60  Eng.  m. 

The  completion  of  the  railroad  from 
Florence  to  Siena  has  reiSdered  this 
route  more  available  to  travellers:  as 
regards  actual  distance  it  is  the  short- 
est of  the  two  great  carriage-roads  to 
liome,  and  may  easily  be  performed 
in  4  days  from  Siena  by  vetturino; 
there  are  no  longer  post-horse  stations 
on  it. 

Persons  disliking  railway  travelling, 
or  who,  having  their  own  carriages, 
may  prefer  the  high  road,  can  reach 
Siena  with  vetturino  horses  in  10  hours. 
(Rte.  81.) 

The  traveller,  by  leaving  Florence 
early,  will  arrive  at  Siena  before  11  a.m., 
which  will  afford  him  time  to  see  the 


country  of  Boccaccio,  and  the  curious 
town  of  St.  Gimiguano,  and  in  a 
summer's  day  to  reach  Siena  on  the 
same  evening. 

Railway  trains  for  Siena  leave*  Flo- 
rence twice  a  day,  performing  die 
journey  in  3^  hours:  fares,  1st  class, 
9  frs.  40  c. ;  2nd  class,  7*30 :  the  car- 
riages of  the  latter  class  arc  good,  clean, 
and  comfortable. 

The  Stat,  of  the  Leopoldo  Railway 
at  Florence  is  behind  the  ch.  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella ;  the  line  is  the  same  as 
that  to  Pisa  and  Leghorn  (see  Rte.  79) 
as  far  as  Eknpoli,  from  where  the 
branch  to  Siena  ascends  the  Yal  d'Elsa; 
on  leaving  the  Florence  station,  the  line 
runs  parallel  to  the  Arno,  along  the 
north  side  of  the  Cascine,  passing  after- 
wards by  the  populous  village  of  Brozzi  to 

1 1  kil.  San  Donino  Stat.  The  country 
between  this  and  the  next  stat.  is  a  per- 
fect garden,  in  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive regions  of  the  valley  of  the  Arno ; 
the  river  Bisenzio,  which  descends  from 
the  Apennines,  and  passes  by  Prato,  is 
crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  before  ar- 
riving at 

4  kil.  Signa  Stat.  The  villages  of 
Signa  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Arno,  and 
of  Lastra  on  the  1.,  are  connected  by  a 
bridge ;  these  two  towns  are  the  centre 
of  the  straw  plait  manufactory.  Soon 
after  leaving  Signa,  the  rlj.  crosses  the 
Ombrone  river  from  Pistoia,  and  enters 
the  narrow  ravine  or  gorge  of  La  Gou- 
foliua,  by  which  the  middle  valley  of 
the  Arno  or  that  of  Florence  commu- 
nicates with  the  lower  one,  or  that  of 
Pisa.  The  railroad  runs  close  to  the 
river  throughout  this  ravine,  and  in 
making  it  great  engineering  difficulties 
had  to  be  surmounted.  At  the  western 
extremity  we  arrive  at  the 

12  kil.  Montelupo  Stat,  (see  p.  75). 
On  leaving  this  stat.  the  river  Pesa  is 
crossed,  where  it  separates  Montelupo 
from  the  old  post  stat.  of  Ambrogiana. 
Here  thft    \^  ^Krstfi  VoXaxvat^s^  -sasc^ 


city,  and  to  leave  on  the  day  following 

for  Rome. 
Another  facility  which  the  railroad  \*mg  m  «t  ^XT^x^X'^Aaa  Xft 
affords  is  to  enable  the  tourist  to  visit \  _^ 

the  interesting   sites  of  Certaldo,  the\      6  VVN-  Etm^oU  ^'va^*- 


^^  -^^bSSK 
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change  carriages  here,  they  will  do  well 
to  see  that  their  luggage  is  properly 
transferred  to  the  Siena  line.  Passen- 
gers arriving  from  Florence  have  in 
general  to  wait  sometime  before  starting 
for  Siena,  until  the  up  train  arrives 
from  leghorn  and  Pisa.  At  Empoli 
the  railway  to  Siena  branches  off  to 
the  L,  takes  a  more  southerly  direction, 
and  enters  the  valley  of  the  Elsa  at 
Ponte  a  Elsa,  running  parallel  to  the 
post-road. 

5  kil.  TJOsteria  Bianca  Stat.  During 
the  first  2  m.  of  the  road  from  Empoli 
the  town  of  San  Miniato  dei  Tedes- 
chi,  with  its  high  mediaeval  tower, 
forms  a  very  picturesque  object  on  the 
summit  of  hills  on  the  rt. ;  the  traveller 
who  takes  an  interest  in  Tuscan  agri- 
culture will  do  well  to  visit  from  this 
Stat,  the  Agricultural  School,  founded 
by  the  Marquis  Ridolfi  at  Mileto,  about 
2  m.  from  Granajuolo,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Elsa.  A  district  ricli  in 
corn,  vines,  and  mulberry- trees  is 
passed  before  arriving  at 

12  kil.  Castel  Fiorentino  Stat.  The 
old  town  is  situated  on  the  hill  to  the  1. 
of  the  Stat.,  the  more  modern  in  the  plain 
below,  and  contains  a  Pop.  of  2300  souls. 
It  is  the  principal  place  in  the  Val 
d'Elsa,  and  in  former  times  was  one  of 
considerable  importance,  commanding 
the  high  road  from  the  Val  d'Arno  to 
Siena.  Continuing  along  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  river,  through  an  equally  fertile 
country,  we  arrive  at 

8  kil.  Certaldo  Stat.     Here,  as  at  the 
last,  the  station  is  in  the  plain,  and  the 
town  on  a  hill  overlookmg  the  river 
and  its   beautiful    valley.     The    tra- 
veller will  do  well  to  employ  the  inter- 
val between  two  trains  to  visit  this 
picturesque    village,   immortalized  by 
its  connexion  with  Boccaccio,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Certaldese  to  com- 
memorate the  country  of  his  family. 
Certaldo  will  well  repay  a  visit  to  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  history  of 
Italian  literature,  and  in  the  language 
o/"  which  Boccaccio  was   one  of  the 
bunders.  Here  be  spent  the  greater  part 
nJs  life  on  his  return  from  Paris, 


and  was  buried  in  the  ch.  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  James,  still  called  the  Canonica. 

"  Boccaccio  to  his  parent  earth  beqneath'd 
His  dust— and  lies  it  not  her  Great  among. 
With  many  a  sweet  and  solemn  requiem 

breathed 
O'er  him  who  form'd  the  Tuscan's    siren 

tongue  ? 
That  music  in  itself,  whose  sounds  are  song. 
The  poetry  of  speech  ?    No ;— even  his  tomb, 
Uptom,  must  bear  the  hyaena  bigot's  wrong. 
No  more  amidst  the  meaner  dead  find  room. 
Nor  claim  a  passing  sigh,  because  it  told  for 

whom  I "  Childe  HaroUL 

"Boccaccio's  sepulchre,**  says  M. 
Valery,  "  formerly  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  ch. ;  against  the  wall  close  by 
was  the  epitaph  written  hj  himself,  and 
an  additional  one  by  his  illustrious 
friend  CoUuccio  Salutati,  chancellor  of 
the  Seigniory  of  Florence.  The  podest^ 
of  Certeldo,  Lattanzio  Tedaldi,  erected 
a  more  magnificent  monument  to  him, 
in  1503,  in  the  interior  of  the  ch., 
which  was  honourably  transferred  to  a 
spot  facing  the  pulpit  on  the  construc- 
tion of  an  organ  loft.  Boccaccio  was 
represented  in  a  half-length  figure,  hold- 
ing on  his  breast,  with  both  hands,  a 
volume  on  which  was  inscribed  Deca- 
meron, a  singular  book  to  be  placed  just 
facing  the  preacher,  and  a  proof  of  libe- 
rality on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  The 
tomb  has  experienced  the  most  melan- 
choly changes.  For  more  than  4  cen- 
turies it  had  been  the  honour  of  Cer- 
taldo, and  had  attracted  many  travellers 
to  the  Cailonica,  when  in  1783  it  was 
removed  by  a  false  interpretation  of  the 
Leopoldine  enactment  against  burying 
in  churches;  the  *  hyaena  bigots  of 
Certaldo,*  against  whom  Childe  Harold 
and  his  annotator  declaim,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  its  removal.  The  stone  that 
covered  this  tomb  was  broken  and 
thrown  aside  as  useless  in  the  cloister 
adjoining.  It  is  said  that  Boccaccio's 
skull  and  bones  were  then  exhumed, 
and  a  copper  or  lead  tube  con- 
taining sundry  parchments  of  the 
same  century.  These  precious  frag- 
ments, now  lost,  were  long  preserved 
by  the  rector  of  the  ch.,  who  ten  years 
after  accepted  a  benefice  in  the  upper 
Val  d*  Anxo.  It  is  stated  by  tradition 
that  they  were  sVXW  laX  >i)aax  ^^<:vOa.  -&.-». 
object  of  cuxiosVly  lo  ^Xroxv^et^,  ^V^ 
went  to  the  xecW  s Voxxsft  Xo  ^"^^  <^«^- 
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It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  culpable 
negligence  that  allowed  the  remains  of 
Boccaccio  to  be  lost,  when  we  consider 
the  unceasing  popularity,  at  Certaldo, 
of  this  eloquent,  admirable  writer,  this 
limner,  so  true,  graceful,  touching,  pro- 
found, and  mirthful,  the  perfect  imper- 
sonation of  Tuscan  genius.* '  Boccaccio's 
house,  built  of  brick,  with  a  small  tower, 
was  repaired  in  1823  by  the  late  Mar- 
chioness Lenzoni  Medici,  one  of  the  last 
descendants  of  the  illustrious  house 
whose  name  she  bore,  who  "recon- 
structed the  staircase,  decorated  Boc- 
caccio's chamber  with  his  portrait,  a 
large  fresco  by  Benvenuti,  and  a  book- 
case containing  his  works.  The  furni- 
ture is  the  oldest  that  could  be  found 
at  Certaldo,  with  some  imitated  from 
paintings  of  that  period.  The  lamp 
seems  the  most  authentic  article  of 
the  whole,  as  it  was  found  in  the 
house,  and  the  hardness  of  the  oil 
proved  its  antiquity.  A  well,  a  bath, 
and  a  terrace  are  shown,  which,  accord- 
ing to  an  old  tradition,  belonged  to 
Boccaccio.  The  fragments  of  stone 
which  covered  his  grave  for  more  than  4 
centuries  were  religiously  collected  by 
the  Marchesa  Lenzoni  in  1826,  and 
placed  in  this  house  with  an  inscription 
by  her  friend,  the  poet  Giordani." 


Excursion  to  San  Gimignano. 

As  there  is  little  interest  in  the 
country  between  Certaldo  and  the  next 
station,  Poggibonsi,  the  railway  conti- 
nuing to  run  through  a  less  fertile  dis- 
trict along  the  foot  of  the  hills  formed  of 
tertiary  sandstones  that  bound  the  Yal 
d'  Elsa  on  the  E.,  the  tourist  may  make 
a  very  interesting  excursion  to  the  town 
of  San  Gimignano.  The  distance  from 
Certaldo  is  about  8  m.;  but  as  the  road  is 
hilly,  the  pedestrian  would  require  3 
and  a  light  gig  2  hours  to  reach  it:  ve- 
hicles for  the  purpose  may  be  procured 
at  the  railway  station,  and  on  hiring 
them  an  agreement  should  be  made 
that,  instead  of  returning  to  Certaldo, 
the  traveller  will  be  conveyed  to  Poggi- 
bonsi :  the  charge  for  such  a  convey- 
ance ought  not  to  exceed,  buona- 
mano  ineladed,  20  pools*    Crossing  tbe 


Elsa,  the  road  enters  the  valley  of 
the  Casciani  torrent,  from  which  it 
ascends  to  the  hamlet  of  Pancole. 
The  hills  on  this,  as  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Elsa,  are  composed  of 
tertiary  sands  abounding  in  marine 
remains. 

San  GimignanOy  a  very  ancient  town 
of  about  2000  Inhab.  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill  1260  feet  above  the  sea.  There 
is  a  clean  little  Inn  in  the  town,  kept 
by  Giusti  ("very  civil  people,  where 
we  paid  7  pauls  a  day,  lodging  and 
meals  included,  and  were  very  well 
pleased*'— ir.  A.  L,).  Half  a  day 
will  enable  the  ordinary  tourist  to  see 
everything  of  interest  and  to  return 
either  to  Certaldo  or  Poggibonsi  on  the 
same  evening ;  but  the  artist  will  find 
ample  occupation  for  days  in  the  many 
fine  paintings  still  existing  in  the 
churches.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  in  this  strange,  primitive, 
and  little- altered  mediae  vtd  town  is  the 
number  of  lofty  square  towers  in  so 
small  a  space,  from  which  it  has  re- 
ceived the  distinctive  appellation  of 
San  a.  delle  Belle  Torre, 

The  Palazzo  Pvbhlico,  of  the  14th 
century.  In  the  Sala  di  Consiglio 
is  a  large  fresco,  painted,  accord- 
ing to  the  inscription  beneath,  by 
Lippo  Memmit  in  1317,  representing  the 
Virgin  and  Child  enthroned,  surround- 
ed by  saints  and  angels,  with  Nello 
Tolomei,  a  Podesta  of  the  town,  and 
the  Donatario,  kneeling  before  her, 
resembling  the  same  subject  by  his 
cousin  Simone  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico 
at  Siena,  and  considered  his  best  work. 
It  was  restored  in  1467  by  Benozxo 
Gozzoli,  Several  old  pictures  from  sup- 
pressed churches  have  been  placed  here : 
— a  S.Bartholomew,  by  Lorenzo  di  Nicola 
(1401);  a  Madonna  and  Child  with  4 
Saints,  by  Taddeo  diBartolo,  bearing  his 
signature ;  2  circular  pictures  of  the 
Annunciation,  by  Filippo  Zippi,  a  S. 
Gimignano,  seated,  by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo; 
and  a  Santa  Fina,  attributed  to  the  same 
painter.  Close  to  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  is 
the  Torre  del  Comune,  the  highest  of 
the  IS  towers  of  San  Gimi©iwaLO  CVI^ 
feety.  It  TO«a  u^obl  «si  ^€sv^ -qbAslx^ 
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in  1298,  from  a  fund  to  irhich  each 
chief  magistrate  was  obliged  to  contri- 
bute on  going  out  of  office  for  the 
privilege  of  having  his  armorial  bear- 
ings affix^ed  to  it.  Of  the  3  bells  in  it, 
the  largest,  weighing  12,000  Tuscan 
pounds,  was  cast  in  1 328. 

The  Palazzo  del  Oriolo,  now  the 
theatre,  has  also  a  tower  close  to  it ; 
it  is  opposite  the  collegiate  church. 

Of  all  the  towers  of  S.  Gimignano, 
the  most  elegant  are  the  twin  Torri 
degl*  Ardiughelli,  built  in  the  13th 
century  by  the  noble  family  of  that 
name. 

Of  the  36  churches  that  formerly 
existed  in  this  small  town,  many  are 
now  in  ruins ;  those  worthy  of  a  visit 
are — 

The  Collegiata,  or  Collegiate  Churchy 
an  interesting  building  supposed  to  date 
from  the  1 1th  centy.,  but  much  altered 
in  the  15th  by  Giuliano  da  Majano. 
Its  origiual  form  was  that  of  an  ancient 
basilica.  The  outside  is  unfinished ; 
the  walls  of  the  interior  are  painted  in 
fresco. 

To  the  1.  on  entering  are  three  series 
of  subjects  from  the  Old  Testament 
painted  by  Bartolo  di  Frediy  the  fiither 
of  Taddeo  Bartolo,  of  Siena,  in  1356; 
they  were  badly  restored  in  1745,  and 
the  original  character  almost  destroyed. 
On  the  opposite  side  are  correspond- 
ing series  from  the  New  Testament, 
commenced  by  Bema  of  Siena,  who  fell 
from  the  scaffolding  while  painting 
them  in  1380,  and  finished  by  Giovanni 
di  Asoanio  his  pupil ;  these  frescoes 
also  have  been  badly  restored.  Be- 
tween the  two  entrances  is  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Sebastian,  with  our 
Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  various  saints 
above,  painted  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli  in 
1465,  and  one  of  his  beit  works.  On 
the  side  walls  are  the  Paradiso  and 
the  Inferno,  four  Cardinal  Virtues,  and 
the  Almighty  with  the  12  Apostles  and 
various  saints  and  prophets,  by  Taddeo 
Birtoh  (1393).  The  roof  is  ornamented 
with  frescoes  of  the  15th  centy.,  by  Do- 
msnieo  da  Fit-enze  (Ohirlandaio  ?),  Pier, 
^/vMoesoo  di  Bartolommeo,  and  Sebastian 
JTam^zrai,  The  Cbapel  of  Sta.  Fina  is  re- 
fiarkablefbr  the  beaaty  of  iu  architec- 
re  and  decorations :  the  aitar  of  white 


marble  is  by  Benedetto  da  Maiano,  -with 
bas-relie&  of  a  miracle  and  the  death  of 
Sta.  Fina.  The  frescoes  on  the  walls  are 
by  D,  del  Ghii-landaio ;  the  lunette  on  the 
rt.  represents  St.  Gregory  announcing 
her  approaching  death  to  Sta.  Fina, 
with  her  soul  borne  to  heaven  by 
angels,  above;  that  on  the  1.  her  fu- 
neral, a  very  fine  work  of  that  great 
painter.  The  Evangelists  on  the  roof, 
and  the  Saints  and  Prophets  over  the 
cornice  and  in  the  angles  of  the  vault, 
are  attributed  to  Sebastian  Mainardi, 
a  pupil  of  Ghirlandaio:  they  have 
been  much  injured  by  restorations. 
In  the  choir  hiave  been  placed  nine 
large  paintings  on  panel  from  sup- 
pressed convents.  To  the  rt.  on  en- 
tering are,  1st,  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  angels  above  holding  a  crown  and 
wreaths  of  flowers,  and  saints  kneeling 
beneath,  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli;  2nd,  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  nu- 
merous worshipping  saints  and  angels, 
by  Piero  del  Pollaiuoloj  interesting  for 
the  fine  expression  of  the  heads ;  3rd, 
the  Descent  of  Christ  into  Hades,  by 
Matteo  Roselli,  On  the  wall  in  front, 
under  the  window,  is  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  SS.  Gimignanus,  N  icholas, 
M.  Magdalene,  Fina,  and  John  the 
Baptist,  by  Mainardi,  considered  his 
best  work.  Turning  to  the  1.  wall,  after 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  is  a  De- 
position from  the  Cross  by  Z>.  di  Pas- 
signano;  and,  lastly,  the  Virgin  en- 
throned, with  the  Infknt  Saviour  hold- 
ing a  little  bird,  and  various  kneeling 
saints,  considered  the  best  work  of  2b- 
magni  of  San  Gimignano.  The  choir 
also  possesses  some  illuminated  missals 
—  one  attributed  to  Niccolo  di  Ser 
Sozzo  Tegliacci  (1363),  of  the  Sienese 
school ;  the  best  page  (22)  is  San  Gi- 
mignano seated  in  the  episcopal  chair, 
surrounded  by  angels  and  monks. 
The  Chapel  of  St  Gimignano  con- 
tains an  altar  by  Benedetto  da  Majano, 
greatly  disfigured  by  modem  additions. 
The  Chapel  of  the  Purification  has  a 
picture,  the  finding  of  the  Cross,  attri- 
buted to  Nicooh  Sassi,  Opposite  to  the 
Chapel  of  Sta.  Fina  is  that  of  the  Con- 
ception, ViXYi  fr€looft%,\$^  15\coo\o  ^Qs«v. 
TepreBeii^aiig  ^<b  'B\TV>a.  ^1  ^^  N  vc^xv^ 
I  and  St.  VYtt^:\^  ce\^\sw.^Ti%  Vl^ss.  ^\  ^ 
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altar,  before  which  kneels  St.  Francesco 
di  Paola.  To  Sassi  is  also  attributed 
the  picture  over  the  altar.  The  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin,  on  the  roof,  is 
by  Fietro  Dandini  in  1701.  A  fresco  of 
the  Annunciation  by  D,  del  Ghirlandaio 
is  in  the  adjoining  oratory  of  San  Gio- 
vanni, which  contains  a  font  sculptured 
by  Gwoanni  Ciecchi  of  Siena  in  1379. 
In  the  sacristy  is  a  bust  of  Onofrio 
Vanni  by  Benedetto  da  Maiano,  a  picture 
of  the  Coronation  of  the  Vu-gin  by 
Matteo  Bosselity  and  an  interesting  early 
marble  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child. 

Church  oiSt.  Agostino,  built  in  1280. 
Entering  by  the  side  door  and  turning 
to  the  rt.,  the  fresco  over  the  1st  altar, 
of  St.  Nicola  di  Tolentino,  is  attributed 
to  Vincenzo  Tamagnif  and  represents  the 
Virgin  and  Child  surrounded  by  Sera- 
phim, and  adored  by  2  Angels,  and 
below  by  SS.  Nicola,  Rocco,  Paul  the 
Hermit,  and  Antony  j  this  lower  part 
has  suffered  from  damp.  The  picture 
over  the  2nd  altar  is  attributed  to 
Salimheai,  and  represents  the  Marriage 
of  the  patron  Saint,  Catherine  of  Siena. 
On  the  wall  close  by  is  a  picture  by 
Giovanni  Balduccit  of  the  Marriage  of 
St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria.  The 
altarpiece  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Gu- 
glielmo  is  of  the  18th  centy.  Part  of 
the  whitewash  which  now  covers  this 
chapel  has  been  lately  removed,  show- 
ing a  portion  of  the  ancient  fresco 
beneath  of  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Boi^tolo  Fredi.  The  Chapel  of  the  Choir 
was  painted  in  1465,  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli, 
in  17  compartments  representing  the 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  his 
works ;  some  of  the  subjects  have  suf- 
fered from  time,  while  others  are  still 
well  preserved.  The  Chapel  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament  contains  a  painting  on  panel, 
by  Tamagni,  of  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin, 
and  on  the  1.  wall  another  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child,  enthroned  with  various 
saints,  attributed  to  Benozzo  Gozzoli. 
Under  the  organ  is  a  fresco  by  Map- 
nardi,  representing  St  Gimignano  bless- 
ing 3  celebrities  of  the  town,  badly  re- 
stored in  1844.  Over  the  altar  of  the 
Madonna  della  Graaie  is  a  fresco  of  the 
Vir^iii  And  Child  euthroned,  the  Arch- 


angel Michael,  and  another  saint,  hy  Lippo 
Memmi (\330),  badly  restored,  or  rather 
repainted.  Near  this  is  an  elegantly 
sculptured  marble  pulpit,  with  a  fresco 
in  the  upper  compartment  of  a  crucifix, 
and  two  kneeling  monks;  and  at  the 
sides  two  prophets  in  chiaroscui'o,  by 
Tamagnij  who  probably  designed  the 
pulpit.  Over  the  Altar  of  St. Sebastian 
is  a  very  fine  fresco  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli^ 
representing  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Gimi- 
gnano invoking  the  protection  of  the 
saint  during  the  plague  of  1464.  The 
picture  on  the  altar  of  San.  Vincenzo, 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned  with 
saints,  is  by  Fra  Paolo  da  Fistoia  (1530), 
a  pupil  of  Fra  Bartolommeo.  Over  the 
altar  of  Sta.  Croce  is  a  crucifix,  with 
the  Virgin,  Saints,  and  landscape  back- 
ground, painted  in  fresco  by  Tamagni, 
In  the  Chapel  of  St.  Bartolo  at  the 
end  of  the  ch.  is  the  beautiful  marble 
shrine  of  the  Saint  by  Benedetto  da 
Maiano  ;  on  the  1.  wall  and  in  the  angles 
of  the  vault  are  several  saints  and 
doctors  of  the  Church  painted  in  fresco 
by  Sebastian  Mainardi.  The  picture  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  with  kneeling 
Saints,  over  the  altar  adjoining,  is 
dated  1494,  and  bears  the  name  of 
Fetras  Francisci  Freshyter  Florentin, 
The  lunette  over  this  altar  contains  a 
Pietk  in  fresco  by  Tamayni,  The  Chapel 
of  the  Hospital  of  Sta,  Fina  is  painted 
in  fresco  by  Mainardi,  The  centre  lu- 
nette of  the  Virgin  and  Child  is  attri- 
buted to  Ikmienico  Ghirlandaio, 

Church  of  St,  Girolamo,  The  picture 
at  the  high  altar,  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  with  Saints,  is  by  Tamagni.  In 
the  refectory  of  the  adjoining  monas* 
tery  is  a  fresco  in  three  limettes,  of  the 
miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes,  at- 
tributed to  Focetti.  There  is  also  a 
small  picture  of  the  Nativity  by  Ghir- 
landaio. 

Church  of  San  Jacopo  belonged  for- 
merly to  the  Knights  Templars,  and 
dates  from  the  11th  centy.  It  contains 
3  frescoes  of  the  13th  or  14th  centy. 

Oratory  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Fonte 
contains  a  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion, 
attributed  to  CenniTW  Cennini,  and  a 
Virgin  and  Child,  said  to  be  b^   Ia-v^^ 

\\>y  Cennim. 
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71h  1b:ii2m-  of  t^  st^Bori  PnteDes, 

:l  liie  CuuiTbda  di  S.  Gwraxaa,  tbrmtdj 
iixt  Cforrezii  of  Sea.  Cifterna.  eonuiiu, 
iii  a  rcKiin  vhjck  vie  aiieiciitiT  the  re- 
Ir-iOfiTT,  a  faie  frewo  of  r«««o  Ti- 
'<■  -'  ;'*<I  rrpresenting  ibe  3Iarriage  of  St. 
( 'ai^jeriiur  of  Aiexaridria. 

A  tiMxt  I BL.  from  die  citT  is  the  Church 
arjd  Cfiarexit  of  J/on/^  Oliceto,  cootaining 
iirveral  good  pictures.  In  the  first 
( bapel  to  the  rt.  oo  entering,  the  Virgin 
and  Child  with  S5.  Jerome  and  Ber- 
nard, and  the  Nativitr  of  the  Virgin 
on  the  Gradino,  bj  S^artinn  Jf^iinardi. 
In  the  centre  of  the  choir,  a  beaatifnl 
Assamption  of  the  Virgin  by  Pintu- 
r'c:hpt.  In  the  adjoining  cloister  is  a 
Urge  fieseo  of  the  Cmcrfixion  by  Be- 
Wfzzo  Gozzoli. 

San  Giraignano  has  at  all  periods 
possessed  an  exuberance  of  monastic 
institutions:  a  century-  ago  it  contained 
235  monks  and  priests  in  a  popula- 
tion of  1300  souls ;  and  eren  now.  out 
of  SOOO  Inhab.,  there  are  120  priests 
and  friars. 

There  has  been  of  late  years  esta- 
blished in  the  suppressed  monastery  of 
S.  Dominick  a  Penitentiary,  or  House 
of  Correction  for  convicted  females, 
who  are  sent  here  from  all  parts  of 
Tuscany. 

An  interesting  historical  account  of 
this  very  curious  town,  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  several  works  of  art  in  it,  has 
been  recently  published  by  Canonico 
Pecori,  one  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Collegiata,  *  Storia  della  Terra  di  S. 
Gimignano/  1  vol.  8vo.,  1853. 

The  road  from  S.  Gimignano  to 
Poggibonsi  descends  along  the  Foci 
torrent :  the  distance  is  less  than  from 
Certaldo— scarcely  6  miles.] 

13  kil.  Poggibonsi  Stat.— A  town  of 

3000    souls,    situated    in    the    angle 

formed   by  the  junction  of  the  Elsa 

and  Staggia  torrents.    There  is  a  very 

fair  inn  here,  the  Aquila  Nera,  but  a 

bargain  must  be  made,      Poggibonsi 

derives  its  name  from  the  high  hill, 

Poggio  J^nsi,   at  the  foot  of  which 

Jt  is  situated,  and  which  is  surmounted 

an  old  castle  built  in   the  middle 

*^  i.VA  century f  during  the  wars 

fn  the  Sienese  and  the  Florentine*. 


4  m.  S.W.  of  Poggibonsi  is  the  town  of 
CoUe,  to  which  there  is  an  excellent 
road :  and  another  to  Volterra.  a  good 
deal  np  and  down  hill :  it  ascends  for 
the  first  10  m.  to  a  mined  border 
tower,  presenting  several  beautiful  and 
picturesque  views ;  from  thence  a  long 
descent,  and  again  a  rise  of  2  m.  to 
Volterra.  About  a  mile  from  Poggi- 
bonsi, near  the  road  to  Siena  and  Colle, 
is  the  ch.  of  S.  Lucchese,  which  has 
a  good  altarpiece  by  one  of  the  La 
Robbias,  and  some  interesting  paint- 
ings: amongst  others,  in  the  refectory, 
two  frescoes  by  Oeriw?  da  Pistoui,  re- 
presenting the  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and 
Fishes.  From  Poggibonsi  the  railway 
follows  the  valley  of  the  Staggia 
neariy  to  the  source  of  the  river  : 
the  ascent  is  very  rapid,  being  about 
750  feet  in  a  distance  of  16  m.  5  m. 
after  leaving  Poggibonsi  the  line 
passes  the  village  of  Staggia,  with  a 
mediaeval  castle  and  donjon,  on  the 
rt.,  and  ferther  on  the  old  square  castle 
of  Monte  Riggioni,  which  forms  a  very 
picturesque  object  in  the  landscape.  All 
along  this  upper  valley  of  the  Staggia 
the  geologist  will  observe  very  consi- 
derable deposits  of  travertine,  not  only 
of  fresh-water  origin,  but  interstratified 
in  the  marine  beds  of  the  tertiary  ma- 
rine formation.  2  m.  before  arriving 
at  Siena  the  railroad  enters  a  tunnel 
nearly  a  mile  long  (1661  yards),  pierced 
in  the  hill  of  San  Dalmazzo,  which  here 
forms  the  summit  level  that  separates 
the  waters  flowing  into  the  Elsa  and 
the  Amo  on  the  N.,  and  into  the  Om- 
brone  on  the  S.  A  mile  beyond  this 
tunnel  we  arrive  at  the 

26  kil.  Siena  Stat.,  close  to  the  Porta 
di  San  Lorenzo,  which  leads  into  the 
principal  street  of  the  city. 

Siena.  {Inns:  Le  Anne  di  Inghil- 
terra,  kept  by  Se^gi,  the  nearest  to  the 
rly.  Stat., ;  Aquila  Nera,  in  a  more  re- 
mote situation,  but  nearer  the  Cathedral 
and  principal  sights;  both  very  fair. 
There  are  very  good  apartments  for 
famWies  va  \iolh.  these  hotels,  and  the 
I  c\iaTges?LtftTe«j&OTi«N^^.\'YT^^^,"a.^srcEv"si\ 
\  but  cVeaxvAooVva^ Vrai.   W^t ^'s^^,  ^'i- 
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Greco,  nearij  opposite  to  tbe  Loggim  of 
the  Gasiiio  dei  NobilL)  This  ancient 
city  occupies  the  irregular  sommit  of 
a  hill  of  tertiary  sandstone,  rising  on 
the  borders  of  the  dreary  and  hvren 
tract  which  forms  the  Gouthem  pro- 
Tince  of  Tuscany.  The  irhole  dis- 
trict bears  a  desolate  appearance,  and 
consists  of  bare  clay  hills  capped  with 
marine  sandstone.  The  streets  are 
generally  narrow  and  irre^ar,  fire- 
qaently  so  steep  as  to  be  impassable 
in  carriages,  and  many  of  them  are 
mere  narrow  lanes ;  the  smaller  streets 
are  mostly  paved  with  tiles,  in  the 
manner  described  by  Pliny  as  the 
"spicata  testacea."  The  wider  ones 
are  bordered  with  large  mansions  called 
palaces,  some  of  which  have  lofty 
towers  and  rings  near  the  gateways. 
In  the  days  when  Siena,  as  a  republic, 
was  the  rival  of  Florence,  it  con- 
tained nearly  200,000  Inhab. ;  the 
pop.  at  the  end  of  1S61  was  21,902  : 
in  the  more  remote  quarters  of  the  city 
grass  grows  on  the  pavement. 

Siena  preserves,  almost  without 
change,  the  name  of  Sena  Julia,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  colony  esta- 
blished by  Julius  Csesar.  Though  in 
the  heart  of  Tuscany,  it  does  not 
possess  a  vestige  of  Etruscan  antiquity. 
The  interest  of  the  existing  city  is 
derived  from  its  prominent  position 
among  the  free  cities  of  the  middle 
ages.  In  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
century  it  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Countess  Matilda,  and  declared 
itself  an  independent  republic.  The 
nobles  fell  early  before  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  were  compelled  to  retire 
from  the  city.  The  popular  party, 
although  divided  by  the  rivalry  of  their 
leaders,  warmly  embraced  the  Ghibe- 
line  cause;  and  on  the  expulsion  of 
Farinata  degli  Uberti  from  Florence, 
all  the  Florentine  Ghibelines  who  were 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy  with  that 
celebrated  personage  were  received 
with  favour  at  Siena.  During  the  hos- 
tilities which  followed,  the  whole  power 
of  the  Guelph  party  in  Tuscany  was 
defeated  by  the  combined  forces  of 
Siena  and  Pisa,  under  the  command  of 


thedtj.  This  memorable  battle,  com* 
memorated  by  Dante,  in  which  the 
Guelphs  left  no  less  than  10,000  dead 
upon  the  field,  was  fought  on  the  4th 
Sept.  1260 ;  it  not  only  established  the 
supremacy  of  the  Ghibelines,  but  leA 
in  the  hands  of  the  Sienese  the  great 
standard  of  Florence,  whose  pedes  are 
still  preserved  in  the  cathedral  as  tro« 
phies. 

The  victory  of  Monte  Aperto  brought 
back  to  Siena  a  great  number  of  her 
exiled  nobles,  wno  became  citiaens 
and  traders,  or  lived  as  a  distinct 
class  in  a  separate  quarter  of  the  city, 
which  still  retains  the  name  of  **  Casa- 
to."  After  numerous  contests  between 
the  people  and  the  rich  merchants,  who 
formed  a  kind  of  burgher  aristocracy 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  nobles,  Charles 
IV.  in  vain  endeavoured  to  acquire  Uie 
signoria ;  but  the  city,  altliough  able 
to  resist  his  schemes,  was  too  much 
weakened  in  her  principles  of  liberty 
by  the  tyranny  of  Pandolfo  Petrucci 
and  other  usurpers  to  withstand  the 
encroachments  of  the  Medici,  irho 
found  means  to  undermine  and  destroy 
the  last  remnant  of  her  freedom. 

It  was  during  this  last  struggle  that 
the  ferocious  Marquis  de  Marignano, 
whom  the  Grand  Duke  Cosimo  de* 
Medici  had  employed  to  reduce  the 
citizens  by  famine,  inhumanly  de- 
stroyed the  population  of  the  Sienese 
Maremma,  and  carried  desolation  into 
the  whole  of  that  once  fertile  dis- 
trict. Malaria  inevitably  followed  this 
cruel  policy,  and  "those,"  says  Sis- 
mondi,  "who  at  the  peace  returned 
to  reap  the  inheritance  of  the  vic- 
tims of  Marignano,  soon  fell  them- 
selves the  victims  of  that  disease." 
During  the  period  of  its  freedom  tiie 
territory  of  Siena  was  large  and 
populous;  200,000  inhab.  were  found 
within  its  walls ;  it  had  39  gates,  of 
which  all  but  8  are  now  closed ;  the 
arts  were  encouraged,  the  city  became 
the  seat  of  a  school  of  painting,  and  its 
commerce  was  so  extensive  as  to  excite 
the  jealousy  even  of  tbk»  ^Vss^^s«4«c«s«ii. 


Farinata  and  tbe  generals  of  Manfred,\  seaX  oi  wi  wOc^v^o^?  ^\  >^T*^ 
at  Monte  Aperto,  about  5  wiles  from\  go^eTtiOT,wAoi^>».N>»\NVjc^^^^* 
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The  School  of  Pamtmg  of  Siena  is  so  re- 
markable a  feature  in  the  history  of  the 
city,  that  it  will  be  useful  to  give  a  biief 
uotice  of  its  character  and  its  masters,  in 
order  that  the  works  of  art  in  its  public 
galler}'  and  churches  may  be  more  tho- 
roughly appreciated.  The  prevailing 
chamcteristics  of  this  school  are  deep 
religious  feeling,  and  a  peculiar  beauty 
and  tenderness  of  expression  inspired 
by  devotional  enthusiasm,  difi'ering 
altogether  from  that  style  which  classi- 
cal study  had  introduced  into  the  more 
northern  schools  of  Italy.  In  anti- 
quity the  Sienese  school  is  equal  to 
that  of  Florence;  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  exercised  an  important  influence 
on  the  great  masters  of  the  1 5th  cen- 
tury. The  patronage  of  the  republic 
as  early  as  the  13th  encouraged  if  it  did 
not  create  a  society  of  artists,  of  which 
Oderico,who  painted  in  1213,  and  Guido 
in  1221,  were  the  earliest.    At  the  be- 

roing  of  the  14th  centy.  Ugoliuo 
Siena  and  Duccio  di  Buoninsegua 
flourished  and  were  contemporaries  of 
Giotto.  The  most  remarkable  among 
the  early  masters  who  followed  was  Si- 
mone  Memrai,  the  friend  of  Petrarch, 
who  dedicated  to  him  two  of  his  sonnets 
as  the  painter  of  the  portrait  of  Laura. 
He  died  in  1344;  among  his  scholars 
were  his  cousin  Lippo  Memmi,  Pietro 
and  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti,  and  Berna  da 
Siena.  At  a  later  period  Andrea  di  Van- 
ni,  Taddeo  di  Bartolo,  and  Jacopo  Pac- 
chierotto  were  the  principal  artists  of 
the  school.  The  school  of  Siena  after- 
wards declined,  until  the  time  of  So- 
doma,  a  follower  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
whose  merits  were  so  great  that  he 
was  employed  on  the  decorations  of 
the  Vatican  and  the  Famesina  Palaces 
at  Home.  Among  his  pupils  were' 
Michelangelo  da  Siena,  Bartolonmieo 
Neroni,  and  the  most  eminent  of  all, 
Beccafunii.  The  last  names  of  note  iu 
the  Siena  school  are  those  of  Baldas- 
sare  Peruzzi,  and  Marco  da  Siena,  gene- 
rally considered  as  his  P«pil«  The 
subsequent  history  of  the  Sienese  school 
presents  no  painters  of  great  eminence, 
ahbough  the  names  of  Salinibeni  and 
J^rancesco  Vanni  occur  during  the  lat- 
er i&ay/'o/^Ae  I6tb  century. 
The    JcfUeuto  delh  JBelle  Arti  con- 


tains a  most  interesting  collection  of 
works  by  the  early  Sienese  masters, 
arranged  chronologically  in  5  rooms, 
and  a  large  miscellaneous  collection  in 
3  others.  The  pictures  of  the  old 
Sienese  masters  have  been  chiefly  ob- 
tained from  suppressed  religious  esta- 
blishments, and  from  the  Palazzo  Pub- 
blico  of  Siena.  The  most  remarkable 
of  them  are:  1st  Room,  6,  Guido  da 
Siena  (1221),  Madonna  and  Child  ;  14, 
Margaritone  d*  Arezzo,  Porti*ait  of  St. 
Francis,  signed  (1270);  15,  Maestro 
Gilio  (1257),  and  Dietisalvi  (1264),  Por- 
trait of  a  Monk  of  S.  Galgano,  and  of 
Ildrobrandino  Pagliaresi ;  18,  Duccio^ 
Madonna  and  Child,  with  4  saints ; 
22,  a  very  interesting  Tritico,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  6. 
Peter  and  S.  Paul ;  42  to  49,  Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti,  a  very  curious  series  of  pic- 
tures by  this  old  painter  of  the  middle 
of  the  1 4th  century,  from  different  sup- 
pressed convents  and  churches ;  63, 
Nicolo  di  Segna  ( 1345),  a  painted  Cruci- 
fix ;  82,  Lippo  Mcmmi,  a  very  beautiful 
picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  sur- 
rounded by  angels  and  saints;  95, 
Mino  del  Pellicciajo  (1362),  a  large  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin  and  Saints.  2k d 
KooM,  13,  l4,SpineUo  Aretino  (1400), 
Swoon  of  the  Madonna,  and  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin  ;  and  20  pictures  of 
unknown  authors.  3rd  Koom,  15th 
century,  1-6,  an  interesting  series  of 
authentic  pictures  by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo; 
19,  25,  68,  and  70,  Sano  di  Fietro 
(1460,  1480);  26,  30,  Matteo  da  Siena, 
a  very  curious  suite  of  this  master; 
32,  Francesco  di  Giorgio,  the  Birth  of 
our  Saviour,  from  the  suppressed  Con- 
vent of  Monte  Uliveto  ;  44,  Guiduccio, 
2  interesting  small  pictures  presenting 
views  of  Siena,  and  executed  for  the 
municipality  in  1484-1488.  4th  Koom, 
5  and  7,  Sano  di  Pietro,  sitting  figure  of 
S.  Jerome,  and  Apparition  of  the  Vir- 
gin to  Calixtus  III.,  with  her  address 
and  the  Pope's  reply  ;  9,  Sodoma,  the 
magnificent  fresco  of  Christ  bound  to 
the  column,  one  of  the  finest  productions 
of  the  second  period  of  the  Sienese 
school,  formerly  in  the  cloister  of  the 

CoUVeiit  of  S>Wi"5T^Tite%tQ  \  \<^,  TaMco 
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Luca  Signoreilif  2  f^scoes  removed 
from  the  Petrucci  palace.  The  8  pilas- 
ters, and  the  frames  of  these  frescoes, 
are  fine  specimens  of  wood-carving  by 
Antonio  Barili,  by  whom  they  were  exe- 
cuted (in  1511)  for  a  room  in  the  palace 
of  Pandolfo  Petrucci.  5th  Room,  20, 
Sano  di  IHetro,  the  Almighty,  painted 
in  1470  for  the  Directors  of  the  Gabella ; 
36,  Taddeo  Bartolo,  a  T/tYtco,  the  Ma- 
donna, St.  Francis,  and  2  Angels.  In 
the  larger  hall,  called  the  Sala  dell* 
Esposizione,  2,  3,  Sodoma,  frescoes  re- 
moved from  the  suppressed  Convent  of 
Santa  Croce;  17,  Vasarif  the  Resurrec- 
tion; 16  and  22,  Beccafumi,  the  Fall  of 
the  Angels,  and  a  Tritico  representing 
the  Trinity  and  Saints ;  45,  Sodvmay 
Judith.  Here  is  also  preserved  the 
exquisite  antique  marble  group  of  the 
Graces,  found  in  excavating  for  the 
foundations  of  the  cathedral  in  the 
13th  century.  This  group,  which  for- 
merly stood  in  the  Library  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  ancient  sculpture,  was  copied 
by  Cauova,  and  was  so  much  admired 
by  Raphael  that  he  made  a  sketch  of  it, 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Academy 
of  Venice.  It  is  also  supposed  to  have 
suggested  the  picture  of  the  Graces  by 
Raphael,  formerly  in  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence's collection.  In  a  large  room 
called  Stanza  dei  Quadn  di  diverse 
Scuole  are  more  than  100  pictures 
recently  presented  to  the  Institute, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  most 
remarkable:  2,  Fra  BartolommeOf  the 
Magdalen ;  24,  Palma  Giovane,  the 
Bronze  Serpent — this  picture  is  signed 
and  dated  1598  ;  34,  Breughel,  a  Storm 
at  Sea ;  36,  Armibal  Caracci,  a  Ma- 
donna and  Child ;  56,  Titian^  Christ  at 
Emmaus  ;  64,  Sodoma,  an  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  }  65,  Finturicchio,  a  Holy 
Family;  77,  78,  79,  80,  Beccnfumi,  St. 
Catherine  receiving  the  Stigmata,  and 
3  smaller  pictures  forming  a  gradino 
from  the  Ch.  of  the  Ulivetani ;  84,  So- 
doma^  St.  Catherine;  104,  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine. 
In  the  large  room  of  Casts  from  Ancient 
Statues  are  the  7  Original  Cartoons  by 
Beccafumif  copied  in  mosaic  on  the  ftoor 


Golden  Calf,  the  Destruction  of  the 
Worshippers  of  the  latter,  Moses  strik- 
ing the  Rock,  Elias  and  Acabus,  a  shield 
supported  by  2  angels,  Moses  break- 
ing the  Tables  of  the  Law.  There 
are  some  good  specimens  of  wood- 
carving  in  the  Istituto— a  department  of 
art  for  wldch  Siena  has  been  more  cele- 
brated than  any  other  town  in  Italy, 
a  superiority  which  it  still  maintains. 
This  branch  of  art,  which  attained  a 
great  degree  of  perfection  under  the 
two  Barilis  in  the  1 5th  and  16th  centu- 
ries, is  continued  at  the  present  time 
by  Giusti,  some  of  whose  productions 
were  much  admired  and  rewarded  at  the 
great  London  Exhibition  in  1851,  and 
whose  studio,  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
suppressed  Convent  of  San  Domenico, 
will  be  well  woilh  a  visit.  The  Italian 
parliament  having  voted  a  large  sum 
to  extend  this  institution,  great  altera- 
tions are  now  in  progress. 

The  Duomo  or  Cathedral,  which  is 
situated  on  the  highest  point  of  the  hill 
of  Siena,  was  commenced  after  the 
election  of  Nicholas  II.,  1059,  and 
consecrated  in  1 1 79  by  Alexander  III. : 
it  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site 
of  a  temple  of  Minerva,  oc<;upied  sub- 
sequently by  an  early  Christian  ch. 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  of  the  Assump- 
tion. The  present  cathedral  is  onlv 
a  portion  (the  transept)  of  a  much 
vaster  edifice,  which  was  never  com- 
pleted; but  the  beautiful  unfinished 
S.  front  and  the  gigantic  nave  and 
aisles  may  be  still  seen  near  the  pre- 
sent ch.,  partly  hidden  by  the  stables 
and  coach-houses  attached  to  the  mo- 
dem palace  of  the  sovereign ;  and 
the  drawings  made  by  the  architect, 
Maestro  Laudo,  still  exist  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Duomo.  Mr.  Hope,  speak- 
ing of  the  cathedral  as  it  now  stands, 
says,  "The  front  was  first  completed 
about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century 
by  Giovanni  da  Siena ;  but  not  being 
approved  of,  was  demolished,  the  nave 
lengthened,  and  the  new  front  begun, 
in  1 284,  it  is  supposed,  on  the  designs 
of  Nicol6  da  Pisa,   ^sA  ^cclvSassfti.  Xs^ 


oftheDaomo:  they  represent  Moses  \ Cecco,  «l\>o\3A.  \^^^-     %^-->^^   x«S5v* 
on  Mount  Sinai,  Moses  breaking  ihe\b\ac\t,Tii^,  ^sA^tJa?^^^  ^^ 
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with  other  colours,  painting,aud  gilding, 
and  offers  a  bastard  pointed  style,  or 
rather  a  jamble  of  different  styles ;  the 
centre  porch  being  round,  and  those  of 
the  sides  pointed,  and  the  higher  parts 
not  rising  insensibly  out  of  the  lower,  but 
seeming  stuck  on  these  apres  coup ;  tlie 
pediments  only  like  triangular  screens 
or  plates,  placed  before  and  uncon- 
nected with  the  roof."  The  facade  is 
covered  with  ornaments  and  sculptures, 
among  which  are  several  animals  sym- 
bolicsd  of  the  cities  which  were  allied 
to  Siena  at  different  periods.  Over  the 
door  are  busts  of  the  3  saints,  Cathe- 
rine, Bernardino,  and  Ansano,  who  were 
natives  of  the  city.  The  most  remark- 
able sculptures  of  this  front  are  the 
Prophets  and  the  2  Angels  by  Jacopo 
della  Quercia.  The  columns  of  the 
great  doorway  are  surmouijted  by'lions, 
the  emblems  of  Florence  and  Massa. 
The  Campanile  was  built  by  the  Bis- 
domini;  but  its  marble  coating  and 
other  ornaments  are  by  Agostino  and 
Agnolo  da  Siena.  One  of  the  bells  bears 
the  date  of  1148.  The  interior  of  the 
cathedral  exhibits  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  building  as  it  was  ori^nally 
designed ;  as  already  stated,  it  was 
intended  to  have  formed  only  the  tran- 
sept of  a  much  more  spacious  temple, 
which  was  carried  on  by  Maestro 
Landi  until  1356,  when  the  plague, 
which  committed  great  ravages  at 
Siena,  and  other  causes,  led  to  its  being 
abandoned.  The  pillars  are  clustered, 
and  the  capitals  are  ornamented  with  fo- 
liage and  figures.  The  lower  arches  are 
semicircular,  but  those  of  the  clerestory 
and  its  windows  are  pointed.  The 
choir  is  lighted  by  a  rich  wheel-window, 
and  there  is  a  similar  one  over  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  ch.  Over  the  lower 
arches  of  the  nave  the  frieze  is  orna- 
mented with  a  series  of  heads  in  terra- 
cotta of  the  popes  down  to  Alexan- 
der III.  in  alto-relievo,  amon^  which 
that  of  Pope  Zacharias  was  originally 
the  bust  of  Pope  Joan,  and  had  the 
inscription,  Johannes  VIIT.y  Femina  de 
An^Jia.  It  was  metamorphosed  in  1 600 
by  the  grand-duke,  at  the  suggestion,  it 
•-'  -mid,  of  Clement  VIIL  Many  of  the 
jpope^  are  included  in  the  series, 
filre  In  all  similar  collections,  the 


greater  number  of  the  early  likenesses 
are  apocryphal.  The  roof  is  painted  blue, 
and  studded  with  gold  stars,  as  also  the 
dome,  with  the  stars  enclosed  in  panels. 
The  two  large  columns  of  the  door,  sculp- 
tured in  1483,  sustain  an  elegant  tribune 
with  four  bas-reliefs,  representing  the 
Visitation,  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin, 
the  raising  of  her  Body,  and  her  Assump- 
tion. The  beautiful  painted  glass  of  the 
N.  wheel-window  was  designed  by  Pie- 
rinodelVaga,and  executed  by  Pastorini 
of  Siena,  in  1549.  The  wheel-window  at 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  ch.  is  also 
very  beautiful,  and  more  in  the  style 
of  the  15th  century.  The  cupola  is 
an  irregular  hexagon,  with  a  row  of 
small  pillars  running  round  the  inside. 
The  pavement  is  unique  and  unri- 
valled as  a  work  of  art  in  its  peculiar 
class.  It  has  not  the  tessellation  of 
mosaic;  it  consists  of  a  dark  grey 
marble  inlaid  upon  white,  with  lines  of 
shading  resembling  niello.  The  oldest 
of  these  works  are  the  Samson,  Judas 
Maccabajus,  Moses,  the  five  kings  of 
the  Amorites  taken  in  the  cave  of 
Makkedah  (Joshua  x.,  16),  and  the 
Solomon  and  Joshua  are  by  Duccio: 
Absalom  hanging  by  his  hair  is  also 
attributed  to  that  master.  The  grandest 
compositions  are  those  by  Beccafumi, 
particularlv  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac, 
Adam  and  Eve  after  the  Fall,  and 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  said  to  have 
been  his  latest  work.  7  of  the  original 
cartoons  from  which  Beccafumi  exe- 
cuted them  have  been  recently  disco- 
vered, and  are  now  preserved  in  the 
Istituto  delle  Belle  Arti.  The  sym- 
bols of  Siena  and  her  allied  cities — 
the  Hermes  Trismegistus  offering  the 
Pimandra  to  a  Gentile  and  a  Christian, 
Socrates  and  Crates  climbing  the  Moun- 
tain of  Virtue,  the  Wheel  of  Fortune, 
with  the  Four  Philosophers  in  the 
angles,  are  among  the  most  curious  of 
these  works,  but  their  authors*  names 
have  not  been  handed  down  to  our  time. 
The  mosaics  of  the  Sibyls  in  the  nave  are 
from  designs  of  Giuliano  di  Biagio, 
Vito  di  Marco,  Antonio  Federighi,  and 
Urbane  di  Cortona,  painters  of  the 
15th  cenlnry.  TVie  ¥inj\)Kt«,Mi  ^^-^X, 
the  Seven  Xg^s  ot  "Nl^iii,  \Xi^  ^%\vc^^ 
of  ReWgioii,  YaiXh,  15.0^^,  ^xv^k.  Oi^^\\.aj  , 
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are  by  Antonio  Federighi,  who  also 
designed  the  Battle  of  Jephthah, 
executed  by  Bastiano  di  Francesco. 
In  front  of  the  entrance  are  mosaics 
on  the  floor  representing  the  emblems 
of  the  several  towns  which  were  allied 
to  Siena.  The  pavement  of  the  choir 
was  covered  with  boards  about  2  cen- 
turies ago,  in  consequence  of  the  injury 
it  received  from  the  constant  tread  oi 
visitors.  On  great  festivals  this  covering 
is  removed,  but  at  other  times  the  cus- 
tode  who  shows  the  library  will  raise 
the  planks,  to  enable  the  visitor  to  in- 
spect these  curious  works.  In  the 
choir  the  beautiful  carvings  of  the 
stalls  were  begun  in  1387  by  Francesco 
Tmghi,  by  Bartolino  of  Siena,  and  Bene- 
detto of  Montepulciano,fromthe  designs 
of  Maestro  Hiccio  (Bartolommeo  Neroni), 
and  completed  in  1506  by  the  two 
Barilis,  when  the  choir  was  removed 
from  beneath  the  cupola  to  its  pre- 
sent situation.  The  2'arsta  work  is  by 
Fra  Giovanni  da  Verona,  and  formerly 
belonged  to  the  ch.  of  Monte  Oliveto. 
The  high  altar  is  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi. 
The  magnificent  tabernacle  in  bronze, 
the  work  of  Lorenzo  di  Fietro,  was 
completed  in  1472,  after  a  labour  of  9 
years.  On  the  consoles  are  8  angels  in 
bronze,  by  Beccafami,  The  octagonal 
pulpit  of  white  marble,  supported  by  a 
circle  of  8  columns,  with  one  in  the 
centre,  and  4  of  which  rest  on  lions 
playing  with  their  cubs,  is  a  remark- 
able work  of  Nicold  da  Pisa,  aided  by  his 
son  Giovanni,  and  Amolfo ;  it  bears  the 
date  1268;  Christ  on  the  Cross,  and 
the  Last  Judgment,  represented  in 
two  of  its  bas-reliefs,  are  perhaps 
the  finest  productions  of  that  illus- 
trious artist.  On  the  pilasters  of  the 
cupola  are  fastened  2  poles  of  the 
Carroccio  captured  by  the  Sienese  from 
the  Florentines  at  the  battle  of  Monte 
Aperto  in  1260,  On  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring altars  is  still  preserved  the 
crucifix  carried  by  the  Sienese  in  that 
battle.  In  the  chapels  on  each  side  be- 
fore entering  the  choir  are  2  portions  of 
a  painting  by  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna, 
which  are  extremelj  interesting  in  the 
history  of  art,  and  of  the  school  of 
SJeDa  in  particular ;  on  one  of  them  is 
his  Dame,  and  it  was  so  highly  prized  at 


the  period  of  its  execution,  that  it  was 
honoured  with  a  public  procession  like 
the  Madonna  of  Cimabue  in  the  ch.  of 
Sta.  Maria  Novella  at  Florence.  The 
panel  was  originally  painted  on  both 
sides,  the  picture  having  stood  over 
the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral,  then 
situated  under  the  cupola;  but  these 
have  been  separated,  and  are  both 
attached. to  the  walls  of  the  chapels. 
One,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment on  the  rt.  of  the  choir,  represents 
the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  our 
Saviour  m  27  small  compartments; 
and  the  other,  in  the  opposite  chapel 
of  Sant'  Ansano,  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  several  Saints  and  angels. 
Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  esti- 
mation in  which  the  fine  arts  were  held 
at  Siena  at  the  period  of  Duccio  (1311) 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  artist 
received  in  payment  for  this  paint- 
ing less  than  20/.  of  our  money, 
whilst  the  materials  provided  for  it, 
chiefly  gold  and  ultramarine,  raised  its 
whole  cost  to  3000  golden  florins — an 
enormous  sum  for  the  period.  The 
paintings  on  the  pyramid  which  stood 
over  this  picture  and  the  Predella  are 
in  the  sacristry.  The  Chapel  of  St,  John 
the  Baptist,  a  circular  building,  was 
designed  by  Giovanni  di  Stefano  in  1482; 
there  are  some  bas-reliefs  of  the  history 
of  Adam  and  Eve  hjJacopo  della  Quercia 
on  the  altar,  and  a  ^ood  statue  of  St. 
John  by  Donatello,  besides  several  works 
by  Sienese  sculptors  of  less  eminence. 
In  this  chapel  is  preserved  the  Baptist's 
right  arm,  presented  by  Pius  II.  in  1464. 
The  Capella  del  Voto,  or  the  Chigi  Chapel, 
built  by  Alexander  VII.,  is  rich  in  lapis 
lazuli,  marbles,  and  gilding.  It  contains 
a  statue  of  St.  Jerome  and  a  Magdalen 
by  Bernini,  who  is  said  to  have  trans- 
formed into  the  latter  a  statue  of  An- 
dromeda; St,  Catherine  and  St.  Ber- 
nardino are  by  his  pupils  Maggi  and 
Ercole  Ferrata,  who  also  executed  the 
statue  of  the  pope  from  Bernini's  de- 
signs. The  Visitation  is  a  copy  in 
mosaic  of  a  picture  by  Carlo  M^v«j«va.^ 
and  the  St.  "Beniat^vwiK^V^  Cwo.  CoVo.- 

I  tYie  room  4ce  e^e^  ^"^^^^"^STo^ 
mmea,  but  txo^  ^^^^^[xll^t"^^ 
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Sk3.  IX- 


tiM    f«M*rf    ymoM    minm    (jut^sj^^ 

'-mm  Mt  yu^f»m^.^  iIm;  <i4Aw^  t;;,  tv- 
<^M«  M<V«^  »4  f'^irrwil^  ft  U  ^«rT^ 
MUf^^  ihsA  thif  ^yAti  *4  tlMMt  tJaar*M 
V0  HlMr  v'fMi'/irii  <m»  tJM;  ft.  luntf,  r<:yr<!;' 

htfff  m\Mt  fO¥*t  tli4r  ttMtfm  (/f  YtSfnury  Uf 

itAntuiur*^  Sty  Anvtwt *U  f^kiro,  I*' I'^fnw^ 
WtMimi^  (HrtMnif/iin  f'rt:tn//wif  %tA  f/*Ut'r%; 
mm  iff  iUnm  yt$\utn*m  in  t\\uifi'wf*iM 
hy  lAiHctaU  iff  VirrirtM*  Tlwr  e«y| lotion 
WM  ftfTtm^y  mttijh  larg^,  tmt  niAuy 
4ffihit  iUi\f\'i*it$U^  wtff*!  tsfkrritA  Ut  UpMn, 
h»¥U$ii  Sfi'ifn  primfttUtii  to  Hhuritm  V. 
MmiMr  miftiitrtt  twftmmHttU  hare  \tettt 
jmi  np  Ut  tU\n  \Htnuiiftt\  ball:  one  u>  a 
wnmtf  n^vitrtittrf  iiiuMo  J5tanchi,  by 
T0fUfrfml ;  muti\mf  Uf  Maneagrii,  the 
««brl»r»t4'<l  atiatorffiH,  \fy  Hk4!i, 

TIh)  frtoifiifft^iit  of  llatKlirio  ikindini, 
in  ih«  pM.t  Sn  r(*ifiark»bl^  for  a  »tatue 
<»f  (/brUt  riiiHi  from  tb«)  4ead,a  K<;raph, 
ftti<l  it  AfigeU,  by  jl/»/?/i/y/  Awjelo  in 
hb»  yoiiib«  'fbtfra  U  aluo  a  bronze 
InM'rifHi'f  on  the  floor  of  the  ch,  by 
PonntrtUo^  <iov<(r{ng  the  f^rave  of  Oio- 
vannl  tVcol,  bUbop  of  (irofMcto.  Of 
the  3  vauMN  for  holy  water,  one  is  an 
ftn<tbfnt  cambtlabniin,  covered  with  my- 
thologicfil  Meulpturen;  the  other  is  an 
M»  work  by  Jmttjn)  dalla  Queraia.  The 
Hanrhtji  contnlnii  m^veral  Kmall  pictures 
by  Ihuwin^  which  fonned  the  Predella 
of  the  piiititiuf^M  in  the  chapels  of  Sant' 
Antiatio  nnd  tht*  Sacrament,  and  others 
'*/  /*/0//v  J^ort*nzt)ttif  Baiioh  di  Fred  if 
bU^  /fftfio/o,  Ac. 
m0  Cnthiulral  i«  289  Kiig. 
0  JfWfff  thv  /(r<»nteMt 
diJMciftM,    170  (/5J-30  met 


mtm  fjf  I  fma :  tht  tt^z  iftatn  Tier  ^•• 
-yf  U*C,    **  Ittf^jait«%Tf  au-t  joosiBed  in 

itt:^*A  ^^  iobt.  tii:  JSkv^jtI,  az-d  iicesi' 
j^tAd*  «fX/>|idtiU:lr  l^nrjcfvL  Its  is- 
t«ry>r  i%  Terr  tl^krv,  aii.<d  ^>  toe  E. 
'yf  i  t  a  k/fty  rfijgJrt  of  ftepi  i^A^i*  tijir^vo^ 
a  b^aatifb]  niarMe  gatcr,  m  t2k«^  pc?32:t«ii 
ttylit;,  t//  tl^Mr  piaiza  of  tlse  doonxj.  vfaicb 
in'  xhtt  original  design  va*  ix^tei-ikd  as 
a  lateral  ^jor  iato  the  great  liare  of 
the  eath^dfal." — //-c^.  An&ODg  the 
l^eantifal  orDamentsof  the  Foot,  in  gilt 
br^/uze,  are  the  ]}apti£iii  of  the  Saviour, 
vsA  the  St,  John  before  Herod,  by 
Jytrenzo  OhV,erti  ;  the  Banquet  of  Herocl, 
and  the  fit.  Joachim,  by  hfmMdlo ; 
the  Birth  of  St,  John,  and  his  Preach- 
ing in  the  Desert,  by  Jacopo  deila 
Qijiercia,  The  baa-reliefs  in  marble  on 
the  taliemacle  are  by  Urrenzo  di  Pietro. 
Tbe  frescoes  orer  the  altar  and  on  the 
rw^f  are  by  Sienese  painters  of  the  1 5th 
century  ;  that  over  the  altar,  on  the  1^ 
is  supposed  to  have  been  painted  by 
Oentile  da  Fabriano,  and  the  St.  Paul  by 
iSeccfifumi, 

Several  of  the  churches  Cthere  are, 
including  chapels  of  confraternities, 
upwards  of  GO;  in  Siena  are  remarkable 
for  their  paintings. 

'J'he  (/fi.  of  S.  Afjostino,  finished  bj 
Vanvitelli  in  1755,  has  a  beautiful  Nati- 
vity by  Sodoma ;  in  the  Chigi  chapel 
a  fine  Christ  at  the  Cross  surrounded 
by  saints,  by  Perugino,  for  which  he 
was  paid  200  gol^n  ducats ;  the  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents,  a  celebrated 
picture,  by  Matteo  di  Gv/oanni,  signed 
and  dated  1482;  a  St.  Jerome,  by  Pe- 
trazzi ;  Christ  falling  under  the  Cross, 
by  V,  Salimbeni ;  and  the  Baptism  of 
(lonstnntine,  by  Francesco  Vanni ;  in 
th«  qA\vxY>«\  o^  \\\ft  ^wix-axaaivl  is  a  statue 
*■      --     -       --       '  ^\vt<i,\ft,W^W  ^\. 


ft.  (RO'Un  \of  V\\\*  U.,  V>N  Bapre,  < 
width  in  \  iV\«  «x\Hsti*e  o^  iV<i  qav^ 
L't.)  ;  and  \Cou\^ut\*Tc^o^  ^'^'^^^ 
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of  theTolomei  college,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Fathers  of  the  Scuole  Pie, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  educational 
establishments  in  Italy. 

The  conventual  ch.  of  the  Carmine 
is  remarkable  for  its  steeple  and  clois- 
ters, by  Baldassare  Peruzzi.  The  Ma- 
donna throned,  in  the  choir,  is  hj  Ber- 
nardino Fimgaiy  1512;  the  St.  Michael 
by  Beccafumi;  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Burtholomew  by  Casolani;  the  Nativity 
-was  begun  by  Kiccio,  and  finished  by 
A,  Salimheni.  In  the  court  of  the  con- 
vent is  a  deep  well,  called  the  Pozzo  di 
Diana,  which  was  believed  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  fabulous  mine  of  Diana, 
ridiculed  by  Dante  (Purgat.  xiii.). 

The  Ch.  of  La  Concezzione,  more 
generally  known  as  the  Chiesd  dei  Servi^ 
a  fine  building,  completed  from  the 
designs  of  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  has  a 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Fungai; 
2  AnnunciatioDS,  by  Francesco  Vanni  j 
a  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  by  Matteo 
da  Siena ;  over  one  of  the  doors  leading 
to  the  sacristy  is  the  picture  called  the 
Vergine  del  Popolo,  by  Lippo  Memmi; 
and  over  another  a  Madonna,  by  Sana 
di  Bietro  ;  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Manetti ;  and  a  Nativity,  by  Casolani. 

Ch.  of  San  Domenico,  begun  in  1225, 
but  not  finished  till  1465,  is  an  interest- 
ing and  imposing  edifice,  75  feet  wide ; 
spanned  by  a  pointed  arch  of  singu- 
lar boldness,  which  sustains  the  tran- 
septs. Among  its  pictures  are,  in  the 
Malevolti  chapel,  2ud  on  the  1.  of  the 
choir,  the  celebrated  Madonna  by  Gitido 
da  Sienoy  with  the  date  1221,  19  years 
before  the  birth  of  Cimabue,  on  the 
strength  of  which  the  Sienese  claim 
the  honour  of  possessing  the  earliest  of 
the  Italian  schools  of  painting ;  but  it 
is  almost  certain  that  the  inscription 
containing  this  date  was  added  long 
subsequently,  and  that  the  painting  is 
of  the  early  part  of  the  14th  centy.  On 
the  wall  of  the  same  chapel  is  a  Santa 
Barbara  by  Matteo  da  Siena,  dated 
1479.  In  other  chapels  are  a  Madonna 
and  Saints,  by  Giovanni  di  Baolo,  1426 ; 
a  Crucifixion,  by  Ventura  Salimheni  ; 
St.  Peter  Martyr,  by  A.  Salimheni;  the 
Adoration  of  the  Shep'  '  ' 
Sir/noreili;  the  Nativity 
by  Oasolcmi,     Qn  one  "•'^ 


in  the  chapel  of  St.  Catherine,  where 
the  head  of  that  saint  is  preserved,  is 
the  fine  picture  of  St.  Catherine  feint- 
ing in  the  arms  of  two  nuns  at  the 
apparition  of  the  Saviour,  by  Sodo- 
ma;  on  the  other  St.  Catherine  in 
ecstasy,  and  the  Almighty,  with  the 
Madonna  and  Child,  attended  by  an- 
gels, appearing  to  her.  The  De- 
moniac is  by  Ihrncesco  Vanni,  The 
marble  Ciborium  on  the  high  altar  and 
the  two  Angels  are  attributed  to  Michael 
Angelo.  Over  the  door  leading  to  the 
chapel  called  delle  Volte,  at  the  N.E. 
extremity  of  the  church,  is  a  painted 
Crucifix,  attributed  to  Giotto,  but  more 
probably  by  Sana  di  Bietro,  and  over 
the  altar  in  it  the  portrait  of  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena,  by  A.  Vanni,  a 
painter  who  lived  in  her  time. 

San  Francesco,  now  attached  to  the 
Bishop's  College,  a  fine  and  very  spa- 
cious church,  built  from  the  designs  of 
Agnolo  and  Agostino  in  1326.  Its  gene- 
ral form  is  the  same  as  that  of  Santa 
Croce  at  Florence,  with  a  fine  transept, 
having  4  chapels  on  pointed  arches  on 
each  side  of  the  choir.  It  contains  at 
the  3rd  altar  the  Deposition,  a  master- 
piece of  Sodoma'i,  The  Holy  Fathers 
in  Purgatory  is  by  Beccafumi,  Some 
frescoes  by  Amhrogio  Lorenzetti  have 
lately  been  discovered  under  the  white- 
wash of  one  of  the  chapels. 

Not  far  from  the  Ch.  of  S.  Francesco 
is  the  Confratemitd  of  San  Bernardino, 
which  contains  5  of  Sodoma's  finest 
frescoes — one  of  saints,  the  other  4  re- 
presenting the  Assumption,  the  Coro- 
nation, the  Visitation  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
and  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
Temple  \  the  Marriage  by  Bacchierotto ; 
the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  and  the 
Death  of  the  Madonna,  by  M,  Becca- 
fumi; all  in  the  upper  ch.  In  the 
lower  one  are  several  subjects  relative 
to  the  life  of  S.  Bernardino,  by  Manetti, 
V.  Salimheni,  &c. 

The  Ch.  of  Fonte  Giusta,  near  the 
Porta  CamoUia,  built  in  commemora- 
tion of  the   victory  of   S»\fcw<«fc  <s«»«t 


Shepherds,  by  iwca  \  tepTesfetAVn^  X)^^  ^"^"C^o-SssX  "»•  "^ 
ivity  of  the  Virgin, \  A^ugust^^  \\ve \ivc\X^  '^i.^^^i^'^^ 
le  side  of  the  altar,  \  paiulmg,  y^sxX^  ^e^vx« 
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piece  of  tliat  artist.  The  Sibyl  is 
a  sublime  and  expressive  figure.  So 
highly  was  this  picture  admired  by 
Lanzi,  that  he  says  Peruzzi  **  gave  it 
so  divine  an  enthusiasm,  that  Raphael 
treating  the  same  subject,  as  well  as 
Guido  and  Guercino,  whose  sibyls  are 
so  often  met  with,  probably  never  sur- 
passed it."  The  other  paintings  in  this 
ch.  worth  notice  are — 1st  chapel  on  rt., 
the  Visitation,  by  Anselmi ;  a  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  by  Fungai,  The 
marble  tabernacle  on  the  high  altar, 
sculptured  in  1.517  by  Marrina,  is  an 
elaborate  work.  Among  the  ex-voto 
offerings  preserved  in  this  church  are  a 
sword,  a  smallwooden  shield  bound  with 
iron,  and  a  large  bone  of  a  whale,  said  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  the  Madonna  of 
Fonte  Giusta  by  Columbus  on  his  return 
from  the  discovery  of  America. 

San  Giorgio  contains  the  tomb  of 
Francesco  Vanni,  the  painter.  The 
tower  has  38  windows,  said  to  allude  to 
the  38  companies  which  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Monte  Aperto. 

San  Martino,  a  handsome  ch.  with 
a  front  built  by  Giovanni  Fontana  in 
the  17th  century,  contains  the  Cir- 
cumcision, by  OuidOf  in  2nd  chapel 
on  rt. ;  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, by  Guercino,  in  the  3rd,  for 
which  he  was  partly  paid  in  peluzzo, 
or  plush,  for  the  manunicture  of  which 
Siena  was  then  celebrated.  The  picture 
of  the  Victory  of  the  Sienese  at  the 
Porta  CamoUia  in  1 526  is  by  Lorenzo  Cini. 
There  are  some  statues  in  terra-cotta, 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Crucifix,  attributed 
to  Jacopo  della  Quercia,  which  of  late 
years  have  been  painted  over.  The 
ornamented  high  altar  is  by  Marrina, 

San  Quirico,  in  the  highest  part  of 

the  town,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 

of  a  Temple  of  Romulus,  has  two  good 

works  by  Francesco  Vanni,  the  Flight 

out  of  Egypt,    and  an  Ecce  Homo. 

The  Deposition,  by  Casolani,  and  the 

Angel  with  the  Virgin  at  the  Sepulchre, 

by  Salimheniy  are  also  worthy  of  notice. 

Santo  SpiritOy  with  a  noble  doorway 

bj-  BaJdassare  Peruzzi,  has  some  good 

paintings:  in  the  Capella  degli  SpagnuoU 

^nrt,  the  Madonna  throned,  with  Saints, 

F  f^oma:    four  subjects   from    the 

*  ot   b.  Hyacitubas,  by   Salimbeni ; 


the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Pac- 
chierotto  ;  S.  Hyacinthus,  by  Francesco 
Vanni ;  and  a  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion, 
with  the  Madonna,  St.  John,  and  the 
Magdalen,  by  2  pupils  of  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo,  in  the  cloister. 

The  ch.  of  the  Confratemita  della 
Trimta  is  remarkable  for  its  fine 
ceiling  by  Ventura  Salimbeni;  a  Ma- 
donna by  Matteo  di  Giovanni ;  and  the 
Victory  of  Clovis  over  Alaric,  by  Paf- 
faelle  Vanni, 

Of  the  numerous  Oratories,  the  most 
interesting  are  those  occupying  the 
house  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  near  the 
Fontebranda,  and  the  ancient /w/Zonica,  in 
the  lower  story,  of  her  father,  who  was  a 
dyer  and  fuller.  In  the  latter  are  St. 
Catherine  receiving  the  Stigmata,  by 
Sodoma  ;  her  Pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of 
St.  Agnes  of  Montepulciano,  the  finest 
work  of  Pacchierotto  ;  and  her  pursuit 
by  the  Florentines,  by  Ventura  Salimbeni, 
In  the  house  are  representations  of 
various  miraculous  events  in  the  life  of 
the  Saint,  by  Vanni,  Serri,  Nasini,  &c., 
and  the  Miraculous  Crucifix,  by  Giunta 
da  Pisa,  from  which,  according  to  the 
Church  legend,  she  received  the  Stig- 
mata. 

The  Palazzo  Pvbblico,  with  its  lofty 
tower  Della  Mangia,  stands  in  the 
Piazza  del  Campo,  now  Vittorio  Em- 
manuele,  a  large  semicircular  space  more 
resembling  the  form  of  an  escalop- 
shell  than  any  other  to  which  it  has 
been  compared.  Its  entire  circuit  is 
said  to  be  1000  feet :  it  slopes  like  an 
ancient  theatre  for  public  games.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of 
republican  greatness  than  the  aspect 
and  shape  of  this  forum  ;  it  was  the 
scene  of  many  popular  tumults  during 
the  middle  ages,  and  derives  its  name, 
"del  campo,"  from  the  passage  of 
Dante  :— 

**  Quando  vivea  pW  glorioso,  disse, 
Ldberamente  nel  Campo  di  Siena, 
Ogni  vergogna  deposta,  b'  affisse." 

Purg.  3d. 

"  His  glory  at  the  highest— he  replied, 
Free  In  Siena's  market-place  he  stood, 

;  Wt\qW;  *  Ttonv*. 
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annual  horse-races,  called  the  Palio, 
which  take  place  on  the  15th  August, 
contested  by  the  several  wards  of  the 
city  with  a  spirit  of  rivalrjr  which  re- 
calls the  factions  of  ancient  Rome. 
The  Loggia  di  San  Paolo,  built  in  1417 
by  the  merchants  of  the  city,  and  now 
the  Casino  de*  Nobili,  has  its  principal 
fi:t>nt  in  a  neighbouring  street;  here 
sat  what  was  in  the  middle  ages  con- 
sidered as  the  most  impartial  com- 
mercial tribunal  in  Italy;  its  laws 
were  recognised  by  nearly  all  the 
other  republics,  hj  which  its  decisions 
were  considered  binding.  The  marble 
seat  was  designed  by  B,  Peruzzi,  The 
statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St,  Paul  are 
by  Vecchietta;  the  S.  Vittore  and  S. 
Ansano  by  Antonio  Federighi, 

The  Palazzo  Pubblico,  anciently 
della  Repvhlica,  was  begun  in  1295 
and  finished  in  1309,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Agostino  and  Agnolo  da 
Siena ;  it  is  now  converted  into  public 
offices,  courts  of  law,  and  prisons.  The 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  was 
built  to  commemorate  the  cessation  of 
the  plague  of  1348,  which  carried  oflF 
80,000  persons.  The  halls  of  the  an- 
cient tribunal  di  Bicchema,  instituted 
for  the  management  of  the  taxes  and 
civil  affairs  of  the  republic,  contain 
numerous  paintings  of  the  Sienese 
school :  among  these  are  the  Madonna 
with  Saints  by  Sodoina  ;  and  the  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin  by  Pietro  Loren- 
zetti,  in  1345.  The  ceiling  is  painted 
chiefly  by  Petrazzi ;  the  principal  sub- 
jects are  the  Coronation  of  Pius  XL, 
the  Donation  of  Radicoiani  by  the 
same  pope,  and  the  privileges  con- 
ferred by  him  on  his  adopted  city.  The 
Sola  dei  Nove  or  della  Pace,  now  used  as 
a  repository  of  the  public  archives  {Ar- 
chivio  diphmatico),  is  covered  with  fres- 
coes by  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti  (1337), 
illustrating  the  results  of  good  and  bad 
government  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant works  of  the  age ;  they  are  now 
much  deteriorated.  The  Sala  del  gran 
Consiglio,  also  called  della  Bakstro,  and 
del  Mappamondo,  contains  the  immense 
fresco,  by  Simone  Memmi  (1321),  of 
the  Madonna,  and  Child  under  a  ba\- 
daccbino,  the  poles  of  which  are  held 
bjr  the  apostles  and  patron  saints    of 


the  city.  The  fresco  in  chiaroscuro, 
representing  Guidoriccio  da  Fogliano 
at  the  assault  of  Monte  Massi,  is  attri- 
buted to  Simone  Memmi,  and  is  curious 
for  the  great  variety  of  military  engines 
introduced.  The  S.  Ansano,  S.  Victor, 
and  S.  Bernardino  Tolomei,  are  by 
Sodoma;  the  SS.  Bernardino  and  Ca- 
therine on  the  piers,  by  Sano  di  Pietro 
and  Vecchiattay  in  1461.  The  adjoin- 
ing chapel  is  covered  with  frescoes 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  Virgin, 
by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo ;  the  altarpiece  of 
the  Holy  Family  and  S.  Calixtus  is  by 
Sodoma,  The  vestibule  has  a  curious 
gallery  of  portraits  of  illustrious  per- 
sonages, republicans  and  others,  amonff 
whom  Cicero,  Cato,  heathen  ^ods  and 
warriors,  are  found  ranged  with  Judas 
Maccabseus  and  St.  Ambrose ;  they  are 
also  by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo  (1414).  In 
the  Sala  del  Consistoro,  the  roof,  painted 
by  Beccafumi,  for  which  he  was  paid 
500  ducats  in  1535,  and  so  much 
admired,  especially  tiie  Giustizia,  by 
Vasari  and  Lanzi,  represents  the  burn- 
ing of  the  enemies  of  Rome ;  it  has  been 
injured  by  modem  restoration:  the  walls 
are  hung  with  portraits  of  8  popes  and 
39  cardinals,  natives  of  the  city.  The 
paintings  of  Spinelio  Aretino  (1407),  in 
the  Sala  dei  Priori,  or  della  Balia,  are 
remarkable;  representing  the  leading 
facts  in  the  history  of  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  and  Alexander  III.,  from  their 
first  election  to  the  triumph  of  the  pope 
oyer  the  emperor,  and  their  final  recon- 
ciliation. This  chamber  contains  also 
a  beautiful  casket.  Several  of  the  paint- 
ings by  the  early  Sienese  masters  which 
were  preserved  here  have  been  re- 
moved to  the  Istituto  delle  Belle  Arti. 

The    archives, '  a   portion    of  which 
were   carried  off  by  the  French  and 
restored  in  1815,  now  removed  to  the 
Palazzo  Piccolomini,  or  Govemativo, 
contain  an  invaluable  collection  of  state 
papers  during  the  republican  times,  some 
of  which  are  illustrated  with  miniatures. 
Amongst  the  latter  is  worthy  of  parti- 
cular notice  one  of  singular  beassx^  ^v«. 
the  m\n\a,XuT«  iTQ«i>A'8jav^<i.^  ^1  '^''^  ^^- 
sumption,  V\X\i  'Sit,  't\tfsav»&  ^;^^^' 
before  Wie  NVt^m,  ^^\^\*^^  >^,  SJ^  - 
i  Ser  Soz^o  ot  Sez^i  TevjUo^^j^x^^^^^ 
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the  Cakffo  deW  Assunta,  and  consists  of 
a  register  or  inventory  of  the  lands  and 
castles  belonging  to  the  Republic  in  the 
12tb,  13tli,  and  14th  centuries. 

The  council-chamber  {ScUa  del  Gran 
Consdglio)  was  converted  into  a  theatre, 
from  the  designs  of  Bibiena,  in  1753: 
operas  are  occasionally  performed  here. 
The  tower,  called  della  Mangia,  begun 
in  1325,  is  said  to  have  been  greatly 
admired  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who 
came  h^re  to  examine  its  construction 
in  1502. 

The  Fountain^  in  the  Piazza  del 
Campo,  called  the  Fonte  Gaja,  gave 
the  epithet  "della  Ponte"  to  Jacopo 
della  Quercia,  who  executed  (1412-1419) 
the  marble  Iwts-reliefs,  representing  va- 
rious subjects  of  Scripture  history,  now 
unfortunately  much  damaged.  The 
subterranean  aqueducts  which  supply 
it  with  water  are  15  m.  in  length.  It 
is  related  that  Charles  V.,  when  he 
examined  them,  declared  that  Siena 
was  more  admirable  below  than  above 
ground. 

Among  the  many  remarkable  events 
which  have  taken  place  in  thispiazza,  the 
summary  punishment  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.  for  his  attempt  to  seize  the 
signoria  in  1369  is  not  the  least  singular. 
The  people,  on  the  first  manifestation 
of  his  design,  broke  into  the  palace 
in  which  he  lodged,  disarmed  his 
followers,  and  left  him  alone  in  this 
square,  "  addressing  himself  in  turn  to 
the  armed  troops  which  closed  the 
entrance  of  every  street,  and  which, 
immoveable  and  silent,  remained  in- 
sensible to  all  his  entreaties.  It  was 
not  till  he  began  to  suffer  from  hun^r 
that  his  equipages  were  restored  to  him, 
and  he  was  permitted  to  leave  the  town." 
The  Palaces  of  Siena  are  more  re- 
markable as  examples  of  domestic 
architecture  than  for  the  works  of  art 
which  they  contain.  They  present 
that  peculiar  style  which  marks  all  the 
works  of  Agostino  and  Agnolo,  the  two 
great  architects  of  the  republic.  A  few 
of  these  have  small  galleries  of  paint- 
Jngs  bj  the  native  school,  but  they  con- 
taln  the  works  of  few  masters  who  may 

not  be  better  studied  in  the  gallery  and 

'i arches  alre&dy  described. 

TheJ'a/azzo  dei  Magnifico,  with  the 


fine  bronze  ornaments  and  rings  on 
the  outer  wall,  cast  by  Cozzarelli,  who 
gave  the  design  for  the  palace,  was 
erected  in  1504  by  Pandolfo  Petrucci, 
the  Ruler  or  Tyrant  of  Siena,  called  II 
Magnifico;  the  few  frescoes  by  Luca 
Signorelli  that  remained  unsold,  and 
the  fine  wood  carvings  by  Barili,  have 
been  removed  to  the  Istituto  delle 
Belle  Arti.  The  Palazzo  Saracini  has 
a  collection  of  paintings  by  the  Sienese 
masters,  the  most  interesting  of  which 
is  a  Christ  in  the  Garden  by  Sodoma. 
The  Palazzo  Biumsignori  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample in  the  Pointed  style,  with  a 
terra-cotta  front;  as  we  now  see  it,  it 
was  restored  in  1848;  it  dates  from 
the  1 4th  centy.,  and  belonged  originally 
to  the  Tegliaccis.  The  Palazzo  Piccolo- 
mini  has  2  halls  painted  by  Bernhard 
von  Orley,  a  fevourite  pupil  of  Raphael. 
The  Palazzo  Piccolomini,  now  the  Pa- 
lazzo del  Groverno,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
city,  was  built  by  Pius  II.  from  designs 
of  Francesco  di  Giorgio.  Near  it  is  the 
elegant  Loggia  del  Papa  by  the  same 
architect,  also  erected  by  PiusII.  in  1464 
— **  gentilibus  suis," — as  the  inscription 
over  it  states.  The  Palazzo  Pannilini, 
from  the  designs  of  Maestro  Riccio,  con- 
tains some  mythological  subjects  by 
Beccafumi  and  Baldassare  Peruzzi. 
The  Palazzo  Tolomei  is  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  the  domestic  architecture  of 
the  early  part  of  the  13th  century, 
having  been  built  by  II  Tozzo  in 
1205.  The  House  of  Beccafumi,  a 
small  brick  building  erected  by  himself, 
is  interesting  among  the  other  records 
of  the  Sienese  school:  it  is  in  the 
street  still  called  "dei  Maestri,"  from  the 
number  of  artists  who  occupied  it  dur- 
ing the  flourishing  times  of  the  republic. 
Near  the  Piccolomini  Palace  is  the 
Fonte  di  Follonica,  begun  in  1249,  and 
presented  to  the  city  by  the  native  ai*- 
chitect  Francesco  di  Giorgio  in  1489. 
The  ancient  Gothic  Fonte  Branda,  at 
the  S.W.  base  of  the  Hill  of  San  Do- 
menico,  constructed  by  Bellamino  in 
1198  by  order  of  the  consuls  of  Siena, 
is  immortalised  by  Dante  : — 

•*  Ma  a'  Vo  veAes»\  cpi  Y  «x&rc\&  XTysXa^ 

■pet  foulft  BrowaA  tvcpq.  ^ax«v\ai  nK^*^' 
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•*  But  could  the  sight  of  Guido  greet  me  here. 
Or  Alexander's  hapless  soul  once  more, 
I'd  change  it  not  for  Branda's  fountain  clear." 
Wrigkt'i  Tram, 

The  Fmte  Nuova,  buUt  in  1259, 
is  also  a  remarkable  work. 

The  University,  of  late  years  re- 
moved to  the  Jesuits'  college  of  S. 
Vigilio,  dates  from  1203:  it  is  now 
flourishing,  since  the  transfer  to  Siena 
of  the  faculties  of  law  and  philosophy 
from  Pisa;  the  number  of  students 
exceeding  500.  In  the  entrance  cloister 
is  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  jurist  Ni- 
colo  Ariu^hieri  (1374),  remarkable  for 
its  bas-reliefs,  representing  a  professor 
teaching,  and  attributed  by  Cicognara 
to  Goro  di  Gregorio  da  Siena.  It  stood 
originally  in  the  cloister  of  S.  Domenico. 

The  Library  occupies  the  great  hall 
of  the  Accademia  degli  Intronati,  con- 
sidered to  be  the  oldest  in  Europe. 
This  academy  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  among  the  16  for  which  Siena 
was  remarkable  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  Indeed,  so  great  was  the 
passion  of  the  citizens  for  academies, 
that  one  for  females,  called  Delle  As- 
sicurate,  was  founded  in  1654  by  the 
Grand  Duchess  Vittoria.  The  library 
contains  about  50,000  vols,  and  5000 
MSS.  The  most  ancient  of  the  latter  are 
the  Greek  Gospels  of  the  9  th  or  1 0  th  cen- 
tury, with  miniatures,  originally  in  the 
Imperial  Chapel  at  Constantinople,  and 
purchased  at  Venice  on  the  fall  of  the 
Greek  empire  for  the  great  hospital  of 
this  city;  it  is  magnificently  bound, 
with  silver  backs,  with  figures  of  the 
apostles  in  relief.  An  Italian  prose 
translation  of  the  *^neid,'  of  the  1 3th 
century,  is  curious  as  one  of  the  earliest 
examples  of  an  Italian  version  of  the 
classics ;  the  *  Ordo  OflBciorum  Ec- 
clesise  Senensis,'  written  in  1215  by  a 
certain  canon  Oderigo;  a  copy  of  'De- 
votional Hours,'  with  fine  mmiatures; 
the  *  Petroni  Breviarium,'  handsomely 
illuminated  by  Ansano  di  Pietro,  and 
beautifully  bound,  &c.  &c. 

^  The  manuscript  notes  of  Francesco 
di  Giorgio  on  architecture  and  engi- 
neering, illustrated  with  drawings,  are 
exceedingly  curious ;  the  engineer  will 
£nd  them  full  of  valuable  suggestions, 
jnanjr  of  which  were  adopted  at  a  later 


period  in  military  tactics  by  Pietro 
Navarra  and  others,  who  appropriated 
the  merit  of  their  discovery.  Two  ob- 
jects of  even  higher  interest  are  the 
portfolios  of  Baldassare  Peruzzi  and 
Giuliano  di  Sangallo.  Among  the  au- 
toflfi-aph  letters  preserved  here  are  seve- 
ral of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  Metas- 
tasio,  and  Socinus,  a  native  of  the 
city. 

The  Collegio  Tolomei,  founded  i^ 
1668,  for  the  education  of  the  sons 
of  the  Sienese  nobility,  has  become 
of  late  years  one  of  the  first  scholastic 
institutions  in  Italy.  Originally  con- 
fided to  the  Jesuits,  since  me  suppres- 
sion of  that  order  it  has  passed  under 
the  management  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Scuole  Pie,  and  has  acquired  a  well- 
merited  celebrity ;  it  contains  about  100 
in-door  pupils,  each  paying  about  40/.  a 
year,  for  which  theyreceive  an  excellent 
classical  education,  the  elements  of  the 
natural  and  physical  sciences,  &c. :  the 
greatest  care  and  attention  is  paid  to 
the  boys,  and  every  kind  of  rational 
amusement  afforded  to  them.  Situated 
as  Siena  is,  in  the  part  of  Italy  where 
its  beautiful  language  is  spoken  in 
greatest  purity,  young  men  are  sent 
to  the  Collegio  Tolomei  from  every 
part  of  the  peninsula.  The  original 
rule  that  none  but  patricians  could  be 
admitted  is  no  longer  rigorously  adhered 
to,  although  the  great  proportion  of  the 
inmates  still  belong  to  noble  families. 

The  Great  Hospital  (Spedale  di  Sta. 
Maria  della  Scala),  opposite  the  Ca- 
thedral, a  spacious  Gothic  building,  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  hospitals  in 
Europe ;  it  was  founded  by  Fra  Sorore, 
a  monk  of  the  order  of  St  Augustin, 
in  832.  It  contains  upwards  of  300 
beds,  and  has  of  late  years  derived 
great  honour  from  the  anatomical  la- 
bours of  Mascagni,  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  professors.  The  Church 
attached  to  it  dated  from  the  13th 
century,  but,  as  we  now  sec  it,  from 
the  middle  of  the  15th;  in  it  are 
paintings  by  Seb,  Conca^  Ciro  F«tt\, 
Morandiy  &c.\  wxA.  vcw  ^^  ^^ss.'Cte^^i 
aY\B\ta.t\oTX,\i7  Bccca^imx.  "^^^^^^^J-^ 
paintvntt  m  lilkve  XxVfewTy^,  ^'^  "^^^^^.^^ ' 
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Mazzuola  of  Volterra,  a  sculptor  of  the 
last  century ;  the  bronze  statue  of  the 
Saviour  at  the  altar,  by  Lorenzo  di 
Pktro  (1476).  In  the  hall  or  ward 
called  of  the  Pellegrinajo,  are  also  8  re- 
markable frescoes  by  Domenico  di  Bar- 
iolOy  representing,  1.  Several  saints  and 
patriarchs ;  2,  The  Life  of  the  Beato 
Agostino  Novello ;  3.  The  Indulgences 

f ranted  to  the  Hospital  by  Celestin 
II.;  4.  The  Marriage  of  the  young 
Maidens  of  Siena ;  5.  Acts  of  Charity 
towards  the  Sick  and  Infirm;  and  in  the 
ward  of  S.  Pietro,  a  painting,  by  Dome- 
nico di  Bartolo,  of  the  Virgin  covering 
with  her  mantle  the  town  and  citizens 
of  Siena ;  and  in  the  women's  ward  a 
handsome  Crucifix,  attributed  to  Taddeo 
di  Bartolo. 

Many  of  the  Gates  of  Siena  are  worthy 
of  notice.  The  most  interesting  are  the 
Porta  Camollia,on  the  road  to  Florence; 
the  Porta  S.  Viene;  and  the  Porta  Ro- 
mana.  The  P.  San  Viene ^  more  generally 
called  di  Pispini,  takes  its  name  from 
the  exclamations  of  the  people  during 
the  solemn  entry  of  the  body  of  St. 
Ansanus,  which  was  welcomed  by  a 
public  procession  of  the  citizens  shout- 
ms  "II  santo  viene!'*  The  gate  was 
built  by  Moccio  in  1326,  and  was  orna- 
mented in  1531  with  a  Nativity  b^ 
Sodoma,  who  introduced  his  own  portrait 
as  a  bearded  figure.  The  fine  circular 
lunette  of  the  city  wall  outside  this 
gate  was  erected  from  the  designs  of 
B.  Peruzzi,  unfortunately  much  spoilt 
by  recent  restorations.  The  Porta 
Bomanay  erected  in  1327  by  Agostino  and 
Agnolo,  is  an  interesting  specimen  of 
those  architects;  like  thatof  San  Viene, 
it  has  also  its  painting — the  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  by  8ano  di  Pietro  (1459). 
The  Porta  di  San  Lorenzo,  recently 
opened,  is  close  to  the  rly.  stat. 

The  Citadel  of  Siena  was  btiilt  by 
Cosimo  I.  in  the  form  of  a  square 
with  4  bastions ;  it  is  at  the  N.  extre- 
mity of  the  town. 

The  Lizza,  which  adjoins  the  Citadel, 

celebrated  by  Alfieri  for  its  "fresco 

ventolino,  *'  occupies  the  site  of  a  for- 

tress  erected  by  Charles  V,  in  1551, 

a^d    destroyed   by  the    citizens    soon 

afterwards :  it  is  ornameDted  with  sta- 


The  great  festival  of  Siena  is  that  in 
honour  of  St.  Catherine.  This  popular 
saint  was  the  daughter  of  a  dyer ;  she 
was  bom  in  1347,  and  took  the  vows 
when  only  eight  years  of  age.  Her 
revelations  and  miracles  gained  her  so 
high  a  repute,  that  she  succeeded  in 
inducing  Gregory  XI.  to  remove  to 
Rome  the  Holy  See  from  Avignon  after 
it  had  been  fixed  there  for  seventy  years . 
She  died  in  1380,  and  was  canonised 
in  1461.  Another  saint  of  Siena,  San 
Bernardino,  was  bom  in  1380 ;  he 
joined  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  by  which 
he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Holy- 
Land.  On  his  return  he  founded  300 
monasteries,  and  died  in  1444. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Siena,  be- 
yond the  Porta  Ovile,  is  the  large 
Franciscan  Convent  of  L'Osservajiza, 
erected  in  1423  by  San  Bernardino,  and 
rebuilt,  from  the  designs  of  Giacomo 
Cozzarelli,  in  1485,  by  Pandolfo  Pe- 
trucci,  the  Ruler  of  Siena,  cited  by 
Machiavelli  as  one  of  the  best  types  of 
an  usurper.  He  died  in  1512,  and 
was  buried  here;  his  grave  is  marked  by 
a  simple  inscription  on  the  pavement ; 
the  tomb  of  Celia  Petrucci,  in  the 
crypt,  is  by  a  pupil  of  B.  Peruzzi. 
The  church  also  contains  some  good 
works  by  Luca  delta  Robhiay  in  terra- 
cotta, representing  the  Annunciation, 
the  Nativity,  and  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  and  several  pictures  of  early 
Sienese  masters  ;  an  Ancona  of  the 
Virgin,  with  SS.  Ambrose  and  Jerome, 
by  Stefanodi  Giovanni;  the  Virgin  with 
the  same  Saints,  by  Sano  di  Pietro,  &c. 
The  presses  in  the  sacristy  were  exe- 
cuted by  Barili, 

About  3  m.  from  Siena  is  the  Castle 
of  Belcaro,  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  the  treacherous  siege  of  Siena  by 
Cosimo  I. in  1554,  when  it  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Marquis  di  Marignano. 
The  ramparts  still  show  several  cannon- 
balls  imbedded  in  the  walls.  During 
the  14th  century  Belcaro  was  chosen 
by  St.  Catherine  as  the  site  of  a  con- 
vent; in  the  16th  century  it  became 
more  famous  as  the  residence  of  Cres- 
cenzio  T\iTam\m,  the  rich  banker  of 
Siena.    XJuVike  Vvs  ^feWorw  -qa^Cvl^tv^^wotl- 


faes.  and  IS  the  favourite  promenade  of   foW  the  ""Ba-Tit  ol  xX^e  Cite^x-T^VX^ 
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Chigi,  who  ordered  the  silver  plate 
used  at  the  banquet  he  gave  to  Leo 
X.  at  the  Farnesina  Palace  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Tiber  as  it  was  re- 
moved from  table,  Turamini  devoted 
his  wealth  to  the  encouragement  of 
native  art,  and  employed  Baldassare 
Peruzzi  to  decorate  Belcaro.  The  loggia 
was  entirely  covered  with  his  frescoes ; 
they  were  unfortunately  defaced  in  the 
last  century,  but  the  whitewash  has 
lately  been  removed,  and  several  of  the 
subjects  are  now  restored.  The  chapel 
was  entirely  built  by  this  great  artist ; 
its  roof  was  ornamented  by  him  with 
the  most  delicate  frescoes,  showing  that 
in  fancy  and  in  grace  he  had  derived  no 
common  inspiration  from  the  works  of 
Raphael,  of  whom  he  professed  to  be 
an  imitator,  llie  vestibule  of  the  villa 
presents,  however,  on  its  ceiling  a  still 
more  celebrated  work,  the  great  fresco 
of  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  considered 
by  Lanzi  to  be  one  of  those  in  which 
Peruzzi  most  closely  approached  to  Ra- 
phael. It  is  now  believed  to  have  been 
painted  from  Raphael's  design,  judg- 
ing from  an  engraving  by  Marc  An- 
tonio, professing  to  be  from  a  drawing 
by  Raphael. 

The  manners  and  language  of  the 
Sienese  remain  to  be  noticed.  The 
epithet  which  Dante  fixed  upon  the 
citizens  in  more  than  one  passage  has 
probably  tended  to  give  a  notoriety, 
if  not  a  celebrity,  to  their  national 
vanity,  which  promises  to  outlive  the 
fiiiling:— 

«*  Ed  io  dlssl  al  poeta :  or  fa  giammai 
Gente  s)  vaua  come  la  Suiese  ? 
Certo  non  la  Francesca  si  d'  asstu." 

Jnf,  xxix. 

••  Then  to  the  bard  I  said,  •  Now  half  so  vain 
Was  ever  nation  as  these  Siennese  ? 
Not  e'en  the  French  themselves,  I  do  maintain.' " 
Wrighfg  Trans. 

The  pronunciation  and  accent  of  the 
Sienese  are  celebrated  for  their  purity, 
and  th€  Tuscan  dialect  is  spoken 
there  without  that  guttural  harshness 
or  those  strong  aspirates  which  are  so 
disagreeable  at  Florence.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  the  claims  of  Siena, 
the  more  Bn  En^ish  traveller  becomes 
acquainted  with  Italy,  the  more  w\U 
Jje  be  disposed  to  assent  to  the  saying, 
C^^^.  i5f.— IS64. 


*•  Lingua  Toacana  in  bocca  Bomana,*' 
Siena  is  one  of  the  places  selected  as 
a  summer  residence  bv  English  visitors 
who  pass  that  season  m  It^y ;  it  is  free 
from  mosquitos,  and  its  climate  is 
considered  healthy.  The  inhabitants 
boast,  as  a  proof  of  this,  that  they 
esci^d  the  several  visitations  of  the 
cholera.  "Siena,"  says  Sir  James 
Clark,  "  affords  a  healthy  summer  re- 
sidence for  persons  who  are  not  very 
liable  to  suffer  from  rapid  changes  of 
temperature,  which  often  occur  here 
during  the  summer,  owing  to  the  high 
and  exjposed  situation  of  the  place. 
Siena  is  considerably  cooler  in  the 
summer,  and  much  colder  in  the  winter, 
than  Naples,  Rome,  Pisa,  or  Nice.  The 
annual  mean  temperature  is  55^*60, 
being  6°  less  than  Naples,  and  only 
about  5^  more  than  London ;  but  this 
arises  from  the  coldness  of  its  winter, 
which  is  only  1°'38  warmer  than  that 
of  London.  Its  summer  temperature 
is  about  th«  «ame  as  that  of  Capo 
di  Monte  at  Naples,  but  3^  warmer 
than  that  of  the  baths  of  Lucca.  Its 
daily  ranjge  of  temperature  is  very 
great.  It  is  dry  and  cool,  from  its  great 
elevation  (1330  feet  above  the  sea), 
and  altogether  a  safe  summer  resi- 
dence.^ For  persons  disposed  to,  or 
labouring  under  pulmonary  affections, 
however,  Siena  is  an  unfavourable  cli- 
mate at  all  seasons.  For  nervous,  re- 
laxed people  it  forms  a  better  summer 
retreat  than  either  Naples  or  even  the 
baths  of  Lucca." 

There  are  several  excellent  roads 
from  Siena  :  to  Arezzo  by  Monte  San 
Savino  (Rte.  84),  42  m.;  to  Chiusi  by 
Asciano  and  Montepulciano,  4S  m. ; 
to  Grosseto  and  the  Tuscan  Maremma, 
52  m.  (Rte.  81a). 

A  railway  to  the  Val  di  Chiana  is 
now  open  as  far  as  Comajuola  (Rte. 
84),  to  be  continued  to  Orvieto  (in  18G4) 
and  Orte,  to  join  the  great  Ancona 
and  Roman  line.  There  are  daily  con- 
veyances from  the  rly.  stat.  at  Chiusi 
for  Citta  della  Pieve  and  Peru^^iav 
from  those   of  lAiSA^^\!k»  w^S^  K^ixs!*.'- 
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ifiate  the  upeoing  of  the  railwajrs 
IfsnranU  K<«Mr«  all  t&  ftatiMtf  for  pcs^ 
lM«i«i^  M  for  a*  JfootdbieoDCv  liaYe 
tM«0  mtffifremtdf  §o  that  ihu  roote  east 
MiljT  iMonr  be  ffaTiJksd  hj  ^eUnnno. 
Ma^  of  tlie  hma  bare  be<»  elofed. 

Tbe  road  from  Sieiia  to  tiie  Pafol 
froniMir  jMMMief  over  one  of  tbe  noat 
barren  dunncU  in  tbe  wbole  of  Italjr ; 
Ita  bare  eUj  bill*  are  generalljr  det- 
tttote  of  trees,  and  the  entire  eottntrf, 
aa  ^  as  tbe  eje  can  reacb,  ia 
dreary  and  desolate  bejood  deserip- 
tSon.  On  learinff  Siena  tbe  road  de- 
scends into  tbe  valley  of  the  Arlna,  and 
fblk/ws  its  rt,  bank  for  nearly  2  stages. 
N^Hbfug  can  be  more  dismal  tban  tbe 
look  of  uie  bleak  r^ion  extending  to  tbe 
Fj,f  c^mtra«tin^  with  tbe  distant  green 
and  wooded  bills  of  the  Montagnoola 
of  8iena  in  tbe  opposite  direction. 

I  Monterfme, 

Tbe  Artiia  and  the  Ombrone  are 
crossed  shortly  t>efore  riraching 

Dwmcfmoento^  surrounded  by  ancient 
walls,  situated  on  the  Arbia,  near  its 
Junction  with  the  C)mbrone,  in  a  fer- 
tile and  well-cultivated    valley,   pre- 
senting a  siniplar  contrast  with  the 
barreu  day  hills  by  which  it  is  sur- 
TPunAeA,    (There  are  two  Inn$  here, 
tAif  CmvoIJo  Jtigle§e  and  the  Europa; 
0/ther  very  comfortable,)     The  an- 
Jfitt  coMtU   of  BuoDcoBvento  is  in 


■-\' 


«f  cbe  4»dk  a  tlie  Empemr 
VIL  Tbe  ffSTOT  waa  f*  k»  wa^ 
M>  Rwirty  m  €m<ita  to  gire  Mntic 
Uf  tbe  Gatifit  fortj  sftdcr  i:fibcit 
4f  Xa^ita^  wbts  be  st<ff<d  bcxer  tv 
eefebpnc:e  tbe  least  of  Sc  fianibdi*- 
mewy  Asgont  ^  13C3.  He  leecHtd 
tbe  OMouauflB  firasn  tbe  baiwls  etf* 
a  Ikmaaaam  Boak  of  Moatepal- 
eia&o,  akd  exfoed  m  a  £efw  boux;. 
^It  WM  said,"  sajs  MwifHEiiH,  ^tbat 
tbe  BK*k  bad  mixed  tbe  jure  of  sapcl 
in  tbe  eonseeiated  cop ;  if  was  aid 
also  tbat  Hcsrj  waa  alnadj  anadLcd 
by  a  wuhkij  wbicb  be  coDctaled — a 
eaHwnele  bad  maaifratc-d  itself  bek>v 
tbe  knee,  and  a  eoid  bactb,  wbieb  be 
torA  to  cabn  tbe  baming  irritatifliBy 
perbapa  oecasioncd  bis  sodden  and 
nnexpeeted  dcatb."  Tbe  eontampo- 
rary  writers  nearly  an  agree  in  aseribmg 
tbe  event  to  poison,  b^  recent  ciiacs 
appear  inrlined  to  regard  it  as  a  fie- 
tion  of  tbe  Gbibelines,  who  foimd  tbe 
people  too  willing  to  believe  it.  From 
Bnonconvento,  a  road  of  7  m.  leads  ap 
tbe  valley  of  tbe  Qmbione  to  tbe  Bene- 
dictine monastery  of  MoiUe  Ulketo  Jfag- 
gvjre;  wordi  visiting  on  accoont  of  ita 
fine  frescoes  ly  Luca  Signorelli^  re- 
presenting  events  in  tbe  life  of  St. 
Benedict,  and  for  some  of  the  eaiiiest 
productions  of  8o(kma.  The  Pcnreta 
and  tbe  Seriate  torrents  are  crossed 
between  Boonconvento  and  Torrenieri. 
The  road  is  a  continued  and  wearisome 
ascent;  on  a  hill,  5  m.  on  the  rt.,  is  seen 
the  town  of  Montalcino,  celebrated  for 
its  wines. 

1^  TorrerUeri.  Beyond  this  station 
tbe  Asso  and  tbe  Tnoma  are  crossed. 
Another  steep  ascent  over  bare  bills 
brings  us  to  8an  Quirico,  where  a  road 
on  the  left  strikes  off  to  Pienza  (6  m.), 
the  birthplace  of  Pius  II.  (.£neas 
Svlvius),  and  of  his  nephew  Pius 
III.,  who  built  the  immense  Piccolo- 
mini  palace  in  the  town.  [An  inte- 
resting excursion  may  be  made  from 
San  Quirico  to  Montepulciano  and 
Cbiusi  (25  m.),  both  Etruscan  cities 
of  Vug)i  auu(\y)aX.^ ,  ^\iwi<ifc  ^  %q«A  t^mA 
\eaA&  lYiio\3L^   CvV^  ^OXSb  Y\<iN<i  va 
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Orvieto  (32^  m.)*  and  thence  to  Monte- 
fiascone  (18  m.).--(See  Rte.  97.)]  San 
Quirico  has  two  small  Tniw,  the  Aqaila 
Nera,  clean  and  good  of  its  kind,  and 
II  Sole»  which  the  vetturini  sometimes 
make  their  first  night's  sleeping-place 
fh)m  Siena.  The  Lombai^o-Gothic 
ch.,  the  Piccolomini  palace,  and  the 
old  square  tower,  supposed  to  be  of 
Roman  origin,  are  the  only  objects  of 
interest  in  the  town. 

1  La  Poderina,  near  the  river  Orcia. 
3  m.  beyond  it  is  the  osteria  of  La 
Scala,  now  much  improved,  generally 
made  the  first  day's  resting-place  of 
Uie  vetturini  on  leaving  Sieua.  Nu- 
merous torrents  fiow  down  from  the 
flanks  of  Mont'  Amiata  into  the  Orcia 
between  this  and 

1  Ricorsi.  The  small  Inn  here  is 
almost  the  only  house.  It  is  very  in- 
different. Near  to  this  place  are  the 
baths  of  San  Filippo,  the  calcareous  de- 
posit from  the  waters  of  which  is  turned 
to  a  profitable  account  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  casts.  The  water,  when  allowed 
to  Ml  upon  the  moulds  of  medals  or 
^ms,  leaves  a  precipitate  which  hardens 
into  the  most  beautiful  impressions ;  and 
when  sulphur  moulds  are  used,  very 
fine  fac-similes  are  produced.  A  wild 
and  dreary  road  at  first  ascends  by 
the  side  of  the  Formone  torrent,  and 
afterwards  winds  up  the  barren 
mountain  of  Radicofani.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  desolation  of  the  scene; 
huge  masses  of  rock  encumber  the 
mountain's  sides,  and  vegetation  seems 
to  have  entirely  ceased.  The  highest 
point  of  the  rosul  is  reached  about  1  m. 
before  arriving  at  the  post-house,  and 
140  ft.  above  it. 

1  Radicofani  {Inriy  La  Posta:  im- 
proved. It  was  once  a  hunting  palace 
of  the  grand  dukes.  The  house  had 
lately  been  fitted  up  and  painted,  but 
in  former  times  its  vast  range  of  apart- 
ments, with  their  high  black  raftered 
roofs  and  the  long  passages,  were  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Beckford  a  fitting  scene 
of  a  sabbath  of  witches).  The  mountain 
of  Radicofani  is  2470  ft,  above  the  sea, 
and  from  its  great  height  it  commands 


all  the  surrounding  country.  The  geo- 
logy of  the  mountain  is  interesting ;  it 
is  composed  of  tertiary  marine  {Pleio* 
cene)  marls,  in  which  are  embedded 
huge  blocks  of  limestone,  covered  with 
an  enormous  erupted  mass  of  volcanic 
matter,  which  forms  very  regular 
basaltic  columns.  The  village  is 
higher  up  the  mountain  than  the 
road;  it  is  surrounded  with  strong 
walls,  but  contains  nothing  worthy 
of  attention,  except  the  dress  and 
wild  appearance  of  its  inhabitants. 
Still  higher,  occupying  the  summit 
of  the  peak,  is  the  ruined  oastle  of 
Ghino  di  Tacco,  the  robber-knight, 
whose  seizure  of  the  abbot  of  Cluuy 
when  on  his  way  to  take  the  mineral 
waters  of  Tuscany  is  celebrated  by 
Boccaccio.  The  abbot's  ailments  ap- 
peared to  Ghino  capable  of  a  simple 
remedy,  for  he  put  him  on  a  regimen 
of  bread  and  white  wine,  and  it  is 
said  so  effectually  cured  him,  that 
he  found  it  quite  unnecessary  to  drink 
the  watei-s.  The  fort  was  a  place 
of  some  importance  in  later  times. 
During  the  last  century  it  was  garri- 
soned, but,  the  powder-magazine  hav* 
ing  blown  up,  the  Tuscan  government 
has  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  re- 
build it.  At  the  do^^ana,  by  the  road- 
side, passports  are  signed  and  luggage 
is  examined  on  entering  Tuscany.  A 
good  mountain  road  of  1 2  m.  l^s  from 
Radicofani  to  Sarteano,  and  another 
through  Novella  to  San  Casciano  de' 
Bagni,  of  some  celebrity  as  a  water- 
ing-place. The  high  ix>inted  peak  seen 
to  the  E.  of  Radicofani  is  the  Dolo- 
midc  Peak  above  Cetona. 

A  rapid  descent  leads  down  the 
valley  of  the  Higo,  passing  the  osteria 
of  Novella  before  crossing  the  Rigo, 
which  here  falls  into  the  Paglia.  Fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  torrent,  we 
cross  the  Elvella,  which  divided  Tus- 
cany from  the  Papal  States  at  the 
osteria  of  La  Torricella,  and  arrive  at 

li  Fonte  Centino,  the  Papal  fcowtv« 
station  aaid  axx^XorcEL-Vcsv^s^^  w*.  ^^^  ^'• 
i\)ank  o£  l\ift  'E^Vj^Na^xiwat  ^  y^^lS^ 
I  wliere  l\v«X  X^Tt^xA  w^^  ^'^  ^^'^^  ^^ 
Unto  tke  Ya^^,  ^  ^ 
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The  road  proceeds  along  the  left  side  [ 
of  the  Paglia,  which  receives  so  mauy  ; 
torrents  in  its  course  that  the  route  be-  i 
tween   Radicofani  and  Acquapendente  ' 
is  often  inipassable  after  heavy  rains. 
The  scenery  of  the  frontier  continues, 
for   some  miles,  of  a  dreary  charac- 
ter, but  it  improves  as  we  approach 
Acquapendente.    The  Paglia  is  crossed 
by  the  Ponte  Gregoriano,  and  a  steep 
ascent  leads  to 

1  Acquapendente  {Tnn^  Tre  Corone 
d*Oro,  in  a  large  old  mansion,  rather 
desolate  and  ill  furnished  at  present, 
but  not  otherwise  objectionable).  Pass- 
ports are  again  vis^d  here,  for  which  a 
charge  of  1  paul  is  made.  The  ap- 
proach to  this,  the  first  town  of  the 
Papal  States,  oflTers  the  most  cheering 
contrast  w  ith  the  wild  ravines  and  dreary 
hills  of  the  Tuscan  frontier.  The  road 
winds  up  the  hill  amidst  fine  oaks 
and  terraces  covered  with  vegetation. 
The  town  is  picturesquely  situated  on 
the  summit  of  a  precipitous  mass  of 
rock,  over  which  several  pretty  cas- 
cades, from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
dash  into  the  ravine  below.  This  hill 
is  composed  chiefly  of  the  subapen- 
nine  mark,  capped  with  volcanic  tufa 
and  lava.  During  the  ascent,  on  the 
right  hand  some  short  l)asaltic  columns 
are  seen.  Acquapendente  is  a  dull 
and  dirty  town,  possessing  no  interest 
whatever  except  that  derived  from  its 
position.  It  was,  before  the  17th 
century,  a  mere  stronghold,  with  few 
inhabitants,  but  it  became  a  place  of 
some  importance  after  Innocent  X.,  in 
1647,  removed  tort  the  episcopal  see 
from  Castro,  which  was  destroyed  as  a 
punishment  upon  the  inhabitants  for 
the  murder  of  their  bishop.  The  popu- 
lation amounts  to  2957.  The  medical 
traveller  will  not  pass  through  the  town 
without  recollecting  the  name  of  Fabri- 
cius  ab  Acquapendente,  bom  here  in 
1 537.  Fabricius  was  the  successor  of 
Fallopius  at  Padua,  where  he  filled 
the  anatomical  chair  for  nearly  half 
a  century.  He  is  celebrated  in  natural 
seience  as  the  discoverer  of  the  valves 
of  the  veins.  To  the  English  traveller 
hjs   name  is  particularly  interesting, 


since  Harvey  studied  under  him  at  Pa- 
dua, and  probably  received  from  his  dis- 
coveries the  first  impulse  in  his  investi- 
gations on  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Fabricius  died  in  1 6 1 9,  the  year  in  which 
his  pupil  began  to  teach  in  London 
the  doctrine  of  the  circulation. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  gradually 
improves  after  leaving  this  town; 
many  of  the  tufa  hills  have  grottoes 
excavated  in  them,  which  serv€  as 
habitations  for  the  shephenis.  A 
gradual  ascent  brings  us  to 

f  San  Lorenzo  Nuovo  {Inns,  Aqui- 
la  Nera,  and  TEcu  de  France),  a 
village  built  by  Pius  VI.  as  a  re- 
fuge for  the  inhabitants  of  the  old 
town,  situated  lower  down  and  nearer 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  which  was  de- 
solated by  malaria.  From  this  point 
the  traveller  enjoys  the  first  view 
of  the  lake  of  Bolsena.  On  the  de- 
scent the  ruined  town  or  station  of  San 
Lorenzo  Vecchio,  surmounted  by  an  old 
tower  covered  with  ivy,  forms  a  striking 
feature  in  the  landscape.  It  occupies 
an  Etruscan  site,  and  numerous  sepul- 
chres are  still  traceable  in  the  cliflFs 
beneath  its  walls.  The  descent  to  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  through  woods  of 
oaks,  is  very  beautiful.  As  Bolsena  is 
approached,  its  old  castle  comes  finely 
into  view.  Some  Etruscan  sepulchres 
have  been  lately  discovered  half-way 
between  San  Lorenzo  and  Bolsena,  and 
about  a  mile  on  the  1.  of  the  road; 
numerous  elaborate  gold  ornaments, 
with  bronze  vases,  and  Etruscan  in- 
scriptions, part  of  which  are  in  the 
Vatican  Museum.  The  jewellery,  espe- 
cially a  pair  of  gold  earrings  with 
winged  Victories,  are  in  possession  of 
Count  Ravizzi,  of  Orvieto. 

1  Bolsena  {Inn,  Aquila  d'Oro,  de- 
scribed by  some  travellers  as  very 
dirty  and  uncivil,  and  by  others 
as  comfortable  and  clean),  a  town 
of  1764  souls,  situated  on  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  on  the  site  of 
itlie  ^oiQUTi  e\\3  arVvvcVv  ?,w^\)lanted 
I  the  'E.tTuscasi  ci\\3  o^No\%\\!L\vvxft.,  •e.SXRx 
\t\ie  \ttttftT  \v«A  \ieevi  to\iQ^^^^^  -axAc 
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razed  to  the  ground.  Valsinii  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  league,  and  was 
so  opulent  when  it  was  last  con- 
quered by  the  Romans,  that  it  is  stated 
by  Pliny  to  have  contained  no  less 
than  2000  statues  (B.C.  280).  An 
account  of  its  various  contests  with 
Rome  wiU  be  found  in  Livy,  who  no- 
tices the  worship  of  Norcia,  and  states 
that  the  years  were  marked  by  fixing 
nails  in  her  temple.  The  common 
story  of  the  citizens  becoming  after  the 
loss  of  their  independence  so  sunk  in 
luxury  as  to  fall  under  subjection  to 
their  own  slaves  is  rejected  by  Nie- 
buhr,  who  considers  that  the  insur- 
gents called  **  slaves  "  by  the  Roman 
writers  were  not  domestic  slaves,  but 
serfs  who  had  aided  the  Volsinienses 
in  the  defence  of  their  common  home, 
and  had  obtained  as  their  reward  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  At  a  later  period 
Volsinii  was  remarkable  as  the  birth- 
place of  Sejanus,  the  favourite  of  Ti- 
berius ;  there  are  few  other  notices  of 
it  in  Roman  history.  The  Etruscan 
city  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated 
on  the  table-land  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill  called  **  II  Piazzano/'  above  the 
amphitheatre,  but  there  is  not  a  vestige 
of  wall  or  building  now  to  be  seen. 
The  remains  of  the  Roman  city  are 
more  numerous.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  town  is  a  confused  heap  of  archi- 
tectural fragments  which  deserve  ex- 
amination. Among  them  are  broken 
columns,  Corinthian  capitals,  several 
altars  and  inscriptions.  Nearer  the 
gate  are  numerous  granite  columns, 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  the  Etruscan 
goddess  Norcia.  Among  the  ruins  is 
a  Roman  bas-relief  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Arvales.  Besides  these  anti(|uities, 
numerous  sepulchres  and  tumuli  exist 
in  the  neighbourhood,  together  with 
some  remains  of  a  Roman  amphi- 
theatre, approached  by  a  Roman  road 
with  a  pavement  in  basalt.  Large  quan- 
tities of  Etruscan  vases,  statues,  and 
other  relics  have  been  found  here  of 
late  years:  the  statue  called  the  Ar- 


able of  these  discoveries.  The  triple 
church  of  aS^^i.  Cristina  has  a  fii9ade 
ornamented  with  some  bas-reliefs  col- 
lected from  an  ancient  temple  in  1912 
by  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  and  a  marble 
sarcophagus,  with  a  bas-relief  of  the 
triumph  of  Bacchus.  Bolsena  is  more 
interesting,  however,  as  the  scene  of 
the  alleged  miracle  to  which  the  genius 
of  Raphael  has  added  celebrity.  The 
miracle  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in 
a  ch.  here  in  1263,  when  a  Bohemian 
priest,  who  doubted  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  was  convinced  by 
blood  flowing  from  the  sanctified  wafer 
he  was  consecrating.  In  commemora- 
tion of  this  event.  Urban  IV,,  then  re- 
siding at  Orvieto,  instituted  the  festival 
of  the  Corpus  Domini.  A  dark  and 
dirty  vault,  forming  a  kind  of  chapel, 
is  pointed  out  as  the  actual  place  of 
the  miracle.  The  spot  where  ^e  blood 
is  said  to  have  fallen  is  covered  with 
an  iron  grating. 

The  Upper  Town  of  Bolsena  is  worth 
a  visit,  not  so  much  for  its  beauty  as 
for  its  singularity ;  from  every  point 
of  high  ground  the  scenery  and  fine 
views  will  amply  repay  the  fatigue  of 
the  ascent. 

The  Lake  of  Bolsena  is  a  noble 
expanse  of  water,  whose  circum- 
ference is  estimated  at  26^  English 
miles.  Its  circular  form,  and  being 
in  the  centre  of  a  volcanic  district, 
has  led  to  its  being  regarded  as  an 
extinct  crater ;  but  that  hypothesis  can 
scarcely  be  admitted  when  the  great 
extent  of  the  lake  is  considered.  The 
treacherous  beauty  of  the  lake  con- 
ceals malaria  in  its  most  fatal  forms ; 
and  its  shores,  although  there  are 
no  traces  of  a  marsh,  are  deserted, 
excepting  where  a  few  sickly  hamlets 
are  scattered  on  their  western  slopes. 
The  ground  is  cultivated  in  many 
parts  down  to  the  water's  edge,  but 
the  labourers  dare  not  sleep  for  a  single 
night  during  the  summer  or  autumn 
on  the  plains  where  tlve.'^  ^«t^\s^  ^a?^  \ 
land  a  Yblt^^  X.'wjcX   q»^  \«»?aJcsSx^  "kos^ 


Tinga'tore,  now  in  the  gallery  at  Flo-  \  prodweX.Vve'  ^iovrnxr?   S&  .'^^^'^^^i^  ^ 
rence,  is  perhaps  the  most  remark- \  perfect  w>V\\\x^^  >ai  \>BVfc  ^»:^''»^      . 
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Umity.  Nodung  can  be  more  striking 
than  the  a^ipeanMiee  of  the  lake,  wHhoai 
a  single  sail  upon  its  waters,  and  with 
scarcely  a  hmnan  habitation  within 
sight  of  Bolsena ;  and  nothing  perhaps 
can  give  the  traTeUer  who  Tisits  Italy 
for  the  first  time  a  more  impressiye 
Idea  of  the  efiiBcts  of  malaria.  The 
3  small  islands,  the  largest  called  ^ts^- 
tma,  and  the  smaller  Martana,  are  pic- 
tornqne  objects  from  the  hills.  The 
latter  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the 
imprisonment  and  mnrder  of  Amala- 
sontha,  qneen  of  the  Goths,  the  only 
daughter  of  Theodoric  and  grand- 
daughter of  Clovis ;  she  was  strangled 
in  her  bath,  a.d.  534,  by  order  or  with 
the  connivance  of  her  cousin  Theoda- 
tns,  whom  she  had  raised  to  a  share  in 
the  kingdom.  Some  steps  in  the  rock 
are  shown  as  the  stair  which  led  to  her 
prison.  The  church  on  the  island  of  Bi- 
sentina  was  built  by  the  Famese  family, 
and  decorated  by  the  Caracci ;  it  con- 
tains the  relics  of  Sta.  Cristina,  the  vir- 
gin saint  of  Bolsena,  whose  footsteps 
ou  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
are  still  shown  as  prooft  of  her  mira- 
culous preservation  from  the  death  by 
drowning  to  which  she  had  been  con- 
signed by  her  pagan  persecutors.  The 
Fameses  had  2  villas  on  these  islands, 
where  Leo  X.,  after  visiting  Viterbo, 
resided  for  the  purpose  of  fishing. 
The  lake  has  always  been  famous 
for  its  fish;  its  eels  are  commemo- 
rated by  Dante,  who  says  that  Pope 
Martin  IV.  killed  himself  by  eating 
them  to  excess : 

"Equellafacda 
Di  U  da  ltd,  piA  cbe  l'  altre  trapnnta, 
Ebbe  la  tanta  cbiesa  in  le  sue  braoda ; 

Dal  Torso  fu,  e  purga  per  digiuuo 
L'  angaille  di  Bolsena  e  la  vemaccia." 

Purgat.,  xxiv. 

<' That  face 
Beyond,  through  fasting  most  unsightly  made, 
Held  in  his  arms  erewhile  the  Church  Divine ; 
From  Tours  be  came,  and  now,  in  hopes  of  grace. 
Purges,  by  fast,  Bolsena's  eels  and  wine." 

Wright's  Tram. 

From  the  S.  extremity  of  the  lake  runs 

the  river  Marta,  by  which  it  is  drained; 

'tJSofrs  hy  ToscaneJla,  and  falls  into  the 

9  beJo  w  Cometo,    Pliny s  description 

the  Jake,  which  he  calls  the  Tar- 


oninian  lake,  and  his  account  of  its  3 
floating  islands,  will  interest  the  claad- 
cal  tourist  (Epist.  iL  96) ;  the  islands,  if 
they  ever  existed,  have  disappeared,  for 
the  description  cannot  apply  to  Ksen- 
tinaand  Martana. 

The  traveller  who  wishes  to  viat 
Orvieto  may,  in  a  light  gig,  easily 
proceed  from  Bolsena  and  return  on 
the  same  day.  The  road  is  good,  but 
hilly  ;  the  distance  12  m.,  but  charged 
2  posts  by  the  postmaster. 

An  additional  horse  is  required  fixym 
Bolsena  to  San  Lorenzo ;  and  also  fixym 
Bolsena  to  Montefiascone,  but  not  vice 
vend  in  either  case. 

About  a  mile  beyond  Bolsena  the 
traveller  should  leave  the  carriage,  to 
examine  the  basaltic  columns  on  the 
steep  slopes  of  the  hill  overlooking  the 
lake.  They  are  thickly  clnstered,  and 
present  5  or  6-sided  prisms,  from  2  to 
4  ft.  in  height.  The  ascent  of  the  hiU 
now  leads  us  throngh  a  wood  abounding 
in  oaks,  and  presenting  some  fine  peeps 
over  the  lake.  The  wood  has  been 
cleared  for  a  short  distance  on  either 
side  of  the  road,  to  prevent  the  con- 
cealment of  banditti,  who  formerly  gave 
the  hill  of  Bolsena  a  disagreeable  noto- 
riety. After  a  long  ascent  we  reach  the 
town  of  Montefiascone,  situated  on  the 
top  of  a  hill  crowned  by  a  castle  of  the 
middle  a^es,  and  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  lake  and  its  sur- 
rounding scenery. 

1  Montefiascone  (^Inn :  T  Aqnila  Nera, 
said  to  be  clean,  with  civil  people, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  beyond  the 
gate),  an  episcopal  town  of  2656 
souls,  occupying  the  site  of  an  Etrus- 
can city,  of  which  some  sepulchres 
still  exist,  though  antiquaries  are 
not  agreed  upon  its  name.  The  cathe- 
dral, dedicated  to  St.  Margaret,  in 
spite  of  its  unfinished  front  has  an 
imposing  look;  its  octagonal  cupola 
is  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  San 
Michele.  Near  the  gate  is  the  ch. 
of  San  Fla-oicMfW),  ?l  VsoiCtvvi  VsNvxV^Xkj^t^ 
founded  Vn  \Q^Q,  W!l<^  xe&Xfirwt^  V3  \iT\««3L 
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IV.  in  1262,  presenting  a  singulsr  uilx-  i  tioned  by  Horace,  in  whose  time  it  was 
tare  of  round  and  pointed  arches.  In  !  a  Roman  colony ;  it  was  the  birthplace 
the  subterranean  chapel  is  the  monu*  |  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  and  was  erected 
ment  of  -Bishop  Johuin  Fugger,  of  a  i  mto  an  episcopal  see,  but  was  destroyed 
distinguished  family  of  Augsburg,  whn  fay  the  citizens  of  Viterbo,  in  the  12th 
so  frequently  replenished  the  coffers  '  century,  on  account  of  the  alleged 
of  the  emperors  and  entertained  them  '  heresy  of  its  inhabitants,  in  represent- 
at  their  palace,  now  well  known  a$  ing  our  Saviour  on  the  cross  with  the 
the  hotel  of  the  Drei  Mohren.    The   eyes  open,  instead  of  shut.    The  ruins 


bishop  is  represented  lying  on  his  torn  b, 
with  a  goblet  on  each  side  of  hh 
mitre  and  under  his  arms.  The  death 
of  this  prelate,  which  took  place  in  the 
town,  was  caused  by  his  drinking  too 
freely  of  the  wine  to  which  he  has 
given  such  extraordinary  celebrity. 
The  following  is  his  epitaph,  written 
by  his  valet:  Estf  Est,  Est  PropUr 
nimium  est,  Joannes  de  FoudiSf  Domtntis 
mens,  mortuus  est.  The  explanation  of 
this  singular  inscription,  which  has 
given  rise  to  abundant  controversy, 
appears  to  be  simply  this :  the  bishop 
was  in  the  habit  of  sending  on  his  valet 
beforehand  in  order  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  wines  were  good,  in  which 
ease  he  wrote  on  the  walls  the  word 
est  (it  is  good).  At  Montefiascon^  he 
is  said  to  have  been  so  pleased  with  iu 
sweet  wine,  that  he  wrote  the  est  three 
times,  a  mode  of  expressing  the  supe^ 
riority  of  liquors  which  recalls  the 
XXX  of  the  London  brewers.     The 


of  the  theatre  are  remarkable  for  their 
massive  substructions  of  Etruscan  ma- 
sonry, the  7  entrances,  and  the  scena, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  per- 
fect in  Italy.  About  3  m.  from  F^rento 
ii  the  village  of  Vitorchutno,  which  en- 
joys the  singular  privilege  of  furnish- 
ing the  senator  and  municipality  of 
Rome  with  servants,  a  privilege  derived 
from  its  fidelity  to  Rome  in  me  middle 
ages,  as  recorded  on  an  inscription  in 
the  palace  of  the  Conservatori  at  the 
Capitol,  and  from  which  they  are  gene- 
rally designated  the  Fedeli  del  Campi- 
doglio.  About  7  m.  beyond  Fdrento  is 
Bomarzo,  an  Etruscan  site  overlooking 
the  ravine  of  the  Vezza,  celebrated 
of  late  years  for  the  tombs  which 
have  been  explored  by  Prince  Borghese 
with  so  much  success,  and  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  the  interesting  sarco- 
phagus with  knotted  serpents  on  its 
tc'mple  roof,  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  and  for  the  bronze  shield  with 


fact  is  likely  to  be  perpetuated  much  ,  a  lance  thrust  in  it,  and  its    braces 

longer  than  the  luxurious  prelate  wonld  ,  of  leather  still  perfect,  which  forms 

probably  have  desired,  for  the  best  wine  ^  one    of    the    remarkable   objects    in 

still  bears  the  name  of  the  fatal  treble  ^at.  |  the  Museo  Gregoriano  of  the  Vatican. 

XT       ^u    •         i?  a.t-     A     •!    -iwT         A  Also  about   midway  between  Monte- 
Near  the  mn  of  the  Aquila  Nera  at  |  ^^^^  ^  ^.^^^  ^^^  q^^ 

Montefi^cone,  a  hilly  road  brauche.  ;  j^H^  Fontanile,  a  few  yards  from  the 
off  to  Orvieto  (20  m.),  to  Comajola  ,,,^  ^„  ^^^  ^^  'han^,  is  a  com^iderable 
on    the   rly.   (38    m.),  and    to   Cyta      ^^.^^  ^^  ^^^  Via  Cassia,  which  con- 

della  Pieve(44jm.),  whence  the  tra- 1  S^t^d  Florence  and  Rome,  passing 
veller  may  proceed  either  to  Perugta   .c,^„„i,    r'hinc?     t^i««««     w«^i    it 


portion  of  the  Via  Cassia,  which  con- 

,     .^,       ^     „  I  nected    Florence   and   Rome,   passing 

f^a       N   -    -.   *?1.®***'*;L*°  ^^''Tm  I  through    Chiusi,    Bolsena,    Ba^i    dl 

(26  m.),   or  to  Chiusi  (C  _m.).     All   g^rpaf  Vetralla,  and  Sutri.      Beyond 


these  roads  are  hUly.  (See  Rte.  97.)  i  this"  fragment  of  the  ancient  road;  and 
From  Montefiascone  to  Viterbo  the  \  at  about  2  m.  from  Viterbo,  a  small 
road,  after  a  steep  descent,  crosses  a  i  column  of  vapour  at  some  distance  on 
dreary  and  unenclosed  country  destitute  the  rt.  marks  the  position  of  the  warm 
of  interest — the  great  Etruscan  Plaiii,  I  sulphurous  spring  called  the  Balicame, 
between  the  volcanic  groups  of  Mt>iite  I  celebrated  by  Dante : — 
Cimino  and  of  the  I^e  of  Bol&eua. 

About  midway  and  about  4  ^,  ^^^  " ^^^^"^^"^^J^^^^^^^^^ 
the  road,  on  k  L,  are  the  ruin,  of  \       ^^^^^.^^"^^^^^^^^^^ 
Ihrento,  the  Etruscan  Fereutinum,  men-  'i  ^ ' 
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"  Erca  m  t 
Aamm^  tbt  mamten, 
&  fkruggh  Ike  arM 


dock  its  amim  fmrmat. 

Mod  ^aU  tirv  f^^koL" 

Wri^sTroMM. 


The  Bnlkame  is  one  of  thoie  man  j 
sprmffi,  eontainiiig  a  large  qnaotitT  of 
ealeareoos  matter  in  folotion,  which 
iscoe  fivm  beneath  the  rolcanic  strata 
ot  the  neighbourhood  of  Kome,  and 
which  deposit  tnrertine.  At  a  short 
distanee  are  the  thermal  springs  of  the 
same  name,  orer  which  a  kind  of  bath 
establishment  has  been  erected. 

1  ViTEBBO. — (fnns :  T  Aqoila  Xera,  at 
the  post-hoose,  and  inside  the  Florence 
gate,  improTcd  ( 1S63),  ^ood  as  to  rooms 
and  beds,  bat  charges  high ;  Angelo,  in 
the  Fiazza,  second-rate,  bat  mach  better 
than  it  was.)  From  Viterbo  to  Monte- 
fiascone  the  post  is  reckoned  at  1^,  and 
an  additional  horse  is  required  bj  the 
tariff,  but  not  vice  vena, 

Viterbo,  situated  at  the  northern  foot 
of  Monte  Cimino,  is  the  capital  of  a 
province,  embracing  a  supe^cial  ex- 
tent of  872  sq.  m.,  and  a  population 
of  128,234  souls.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop.  The  population  of  the  city  is 
14,226.  It  is  surrounded  bj  walls  and 
towers  built  chiefly  by  the  Ix)m- ' 
iKirds ;  its  streets,  though  narrow  and 
dirty,  are  paved  with  fiig- stones,  like  : 
those  of  Florence.  By  the  old  Italian 
writers  it  is  called  the  city  of  handsome 
fountains  and  beaatifid  w<MneR. 

Viterbo  is  supposed  to  occi^y  the 
site  of  the  Fanum  Volunmics,  celebrated 
ab  the  spot  where  the  Etruscan  cities 
held  their  general  assemblies.  It  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city  by  Celestin 
III.,  in  1194;  during  the  Idtb  cent, 
it  was  the  residence  of  several  popes, 
and  the  scene  of  numerous  conclaves, 
at  which  were  elected  Urban  IV.,  In 
1261 ;  Clement  IV.,  in  1264 ;  Gregory 
X.,  in  1271  ;  John  XXI.,  in  1276;  Ni- 
cholas III.,  in  1277 ;  and  Martin  IV.,  in 
1281.  It  was  the  chief  city  of  those 
allodial  possessions  of  the  Countess 
MatJJfJa,  extending  from  Borne  to 
5«ezw,  embracing  the  whole  coast 
'  ^^  aoutli  of  the  Tiber  to  the 


'  Toscaa  frontier,  whidi  she  beqneatbed 
to  the  Holy  See  in  the  I2th  century, 
and  which  coostitote  what  is  now 
known  as  the  patrinHiny  of  St.  Peter. 

The  C^hodrai^  dedicated  to  Saint 
Lawrence,  is  a  Gothic  edifice,  ',  Imilt 
on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Heieoles. 
It  contains  the  tombs  of  popes  John 
XXI.,  Alexander  IV.  (who  was  driven 
oat  of  Rome  by  Brancaleone  \  of  Alex- 
ander v.,  and  Clement  I V.  At  the  high 
altar  is  the  picture  of  S.  Lra^nzo  in 
Glory,  by  Gio.  Francesco  EomaneUi.  The 
pictures  illustrating  various  incidents  in 
the  history  of  S.  Lorenzo  are  by  his  son 
Urbano,  The  subjects  from  the  life  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  St.  Stephen  are  by  Marco 
Benefiai,  In  the  Sacristy  is  a  large 
picture  of  the  Saviour  and  the  foar 
Evangelists,  attributed  to  Albert  Durer 
'  (?) ;  ti^e  medallion  on  the  roof  is  by 
Carlo  Maratta,  But  these  works  of  art 
will  fail  to  interest  the  English  trave- 
ler as  much  as  the  recollection  of  the 
atrocity  which  has  associated  thb  an- 
dent  edifice  with  the  history  of  Eng- 
'  land.  It  was  at  the  hi^h  altar  of  this 
cathedral  that  Prince  Henry  of  Eng- 
land,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  was 
murdered  by  Guy  de  Montfort,  the  4th 
son  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  Elarl  of 
Leicester,  who  was  killed  in  1265  at  the 
battle  of  Evesham,  fighting  against 
Henry  III.  On  that  occasion  the  bndy 
of  the  eari  was  dragged  in  the  dust  by 
the  royalists ;  his  son,  Guy  de  Mont- 
fort, who  was  also  present  in  the  battle, 
vowed  vengeance  against  the  king  and 
his  family  for  this  outrage.  No  oppor- 
tunity, however,  occurred  for  a  few 
years ;  but  the  grandson  of  the  noto- 
rious persecutor  of  the  Albigenses  was 
not  likely  to  forget  his  vow,  and  an 
accidental  visit  to  this  city  at  length 
threw  one  of  the  young  princes  of  Eng- 
land in  his  way.  After  the  battle  of 
Ti^liacozzo,  Charles  of  Anjon  was  sum- 
moned from  his  conquests  to  accom- 
pany his  brother  St.  Louis  on  a  second 
crusade  against  Tunis.  His  stay,  how- 
ever, was  short,  and  he  soon  returned 
to  Naples.  The  College  of  Cardinals 
being  t\ieii  at  \\\.«t\io,  C>a».\\%&  -^t^- 
ceeded  to  Xiiat  c?^^  Va  w^'et  \ft  vdl^\x<s.^ 
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the  cardinals  to'  bring  the  long  inter- 
regnum to  a  close,  and  elect  a  successor 
to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  During  his 
residence  at  Viterbo,  many  of  the  cru- 
saders who  had  returned  from  Tunis 
had  assembled  there,  together  with  his 
great  officers  of  state.  Amon^  the  lat- 
ter was  Guy  de  Montfort,  the  heutenant 
of  Charles  in  Tuscany.  On  a  certain 
day  he  met,  in  this  cathedral,*  Henry, 
son  of  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  king 
of  the  Romans,  and  brother  of  king 
Henry  III.  of  England.  The  prince 
was  passing  through  Viterbo  on  his  re- 
turn from  Africa,  Wiither  he  had  accom- 
panied his -cousin  Edward.  The  young 
prince  was  kneeling  at  the  altar  during 
the  celebration  of  mass,  when  Guy  de 
Montfort  rushed  upon  him  and  ran  him 
through  with  his  sword.  The  prince 
instantly  expired,  and  the  murderer 
walked  out  of  the  ch.  unmolested.  He 
said  to  his  attendants  at  the  door,  *'  I 
have  been  avenged."  **  How  ?'*  said 
one  of  them,  "was  not  your  father 
dragged  in  the  dust  ?'*  At  these  words 
he  returned  to  the  altar,  seized  the 
body  of  the  prince  by  the  hair,  and 
dragged  it  into  the  public  square.  He 
then  fled  and  took  refuge  in  the  Ma- 
remma,  but  Charles  was  afraid  to 
punish  him  for  the  crime.  Prince  Ed- 
ward,  the  son  and  successor  of  Henry 
III.,  and  Philippe  le  Hardi,  of  France, 
were  both  in  Viterbo  at  the  time,  but 
they  quitted  it  immediately,  indignant 
at  the  weakness,  of  Charles  in  allowing 
the  murderer  to  go  unpunished.  Gio- 
vanni Villani,  the  principal  authority 
for  these  facts,  states  that  "  the  heart 
of  Henry  was  put  into  a  golden  cup, 
and  placed  on  a  pillar  at  London  Bridee, 
over  the  river  Thames,  for  a  memorial 
to  the  English  of  the  said  outrage." 
(Lib.  vii.  c.  40.)  Dante  has  also  com- 
memorated this  circumstance,  and  has 
placed  the  murderer  in  hell,  in  that  7th 
circle  guarded  b^  the  Minotaur  and 
the  Centaurs,  which  is  surrounded  by 
a  river  of  boiling  blood,  in  which  those 

*  There  is  some  donbt  if  this  murder  took 
place  in  the  cathedral,  or  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Sil- 
vestro.  now  destroyed;  it  is  described  as  having 
occurred  at  the  nuaa,  after  one  of  the  scruUnies 
fur  ibe  ele^tUm  of  the  Pope, 


whose  sins  have  been  tyranny  or  cruelty 
towards  mankind  are  punished  : — 

"  Poco  pi&  oltre  '1  Centauro  s'  afPssi 
Sovr*  una  gente,  che  inflno  alia  gola 
Parea  che  di  quel  bulicame  uscisse 
Mostrooci  on'  ombra  dall'  uu  canto  sola, 
Dicendo :  colui  fesse  in  grembo  a  dio 
Lo  cuor,  che  In  su  Tamlgi  anoor  si  cola."     ] 
Inf.  xU. 

"A  little  way  beyond,  the  Centaur  stood. 
Viewing  a  tribe,  who  downward  from  the  throat 
Were  wholly  sank  within  the  boiling  flood. 
He  pointed  to  a  lonely  spirit,  aside. 
Exclaiming, '  He  in  God  s  own  bosom  smote 
The  heart  still  worshipped  over  ITiames's  tide.' " 
Wrighi*s  Trans. 

Besides  this  event,  there  is  another 
historical  incident  which  gives  the  cathe- 
dral  of  Viterbo  an  interest  to  English 
travellers :  it  was  in  the  square  before  it 
that  Adrian  IV.,  the  only  Englishman 
who  ever  wore  the  tiara,  compelled 
Frederick  Barbarossa  to  humble  himself 
in  the  presence  of  the  papal  aud  imperial 
courts  by  holding  his  stirrup  while  he 
dismounted  from  his  mule.  The  haughty 
emperor  only  yielded  at  the  persuasion 
of  his  courtiers,  who  suggested  the  pre- 
cedent of  Lothaire ;  but  Frederick  deeply 
felt  the  injury,  aud  consoled  himself, 
according  to  the  contemporary  histo- 
rians, by  declaring  that  he  paid  this 
homage  not  to  the  pope,  but  to  the 
apostle  of  whom  he  was  the  recognised 
representative. 

Close  to  the  cathedral  is  the  Episcopal 
Palace  of  the  1 3th  century,  now  greatly 
dilapidated,  but  still  retaining  many 
points  of  interest  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  popes.  The  great  hall  is  still 
shown  in  which  the  conclave  was  as- 
sembled at  the  command  of  Charles  of 
Anjou,  at  the  time  of  the  murder  of 
Prince  Henry,  when,  after  a  delibera- 
tion of  33  months,  they  elected  Tebaldo 
Visconti  to  the  papal  chair,  under  the 
name  of  Gregory  X.  In  the  same  hall 
the  cardinals  afterwards  elected  Martin 
IV.,  after  an  interregnum  of  G  months, 
though  not  until  Charles  of  Anjou  had 
excited  an  insurrection  ag^ainst  them 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Viterbc^.  ^ 
the  6\&g^«%\Aoii  ol  ^^x  \siwi»x<2si  ^^^  ^siCx- 
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and  hnprisoned  the  car^nals  Orsmi  and 
Latinns,  whom  Charles,  for  his  own 
personal  interests,  wished  to  be  removed 
from  the  oonneil.  It  is  said  that  the 
municipal  archiTes  still  preserve  letters 
of  these  cardinals  dated  from  **  the  roof- 
less palace."  Another  chamber  is  shown, 
in  which  John  XXI.  was  killed  bj  the 
fall  of  the  roof  in  1277. 

The  chnrch  of  the  Ckmveni  ofSta.  Rosa, 
entirely  modernised,  contains  the  body 
of  the  saint,  one  of  the  heroines  of  the 
13th  century,  whose  history,  like  that 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  presents  a  Strang  com- 
bination of  religious  and  political  en- 
thusiasm. She  first  roused  the  people 
acainst  the  emperor  Frederick  II.; 
after  the  success  of  the  Ghibeline 
party  she  retired  into  exile ;  and 
on  ihe  death  of  the  great  emperor 
returned  in  triumph  to  Viterbo,  where 
she  died  and  was  soon  afterwards 
canonized  by  the  Gnelph  party.  Her 
body,  resembling  that  of  a  black 
mummy,  is  preserved  in  a  gilt  tomb, 
and  is  the  object  of  great  veneration 
on  account  of  her  numerous  reputed 
miracles. 

The  Ch.  of  8.  Drancesco,  behind  the 
hotel  of  the  Aquila  Nera,  formerly  a 
Gothic  edifice :  of  the  original  architec- 
ture, the  transepts,  and  especially  a  fine 
decorated  arch  in  the  S.  one,  alone  re- 
main. In  the  1.  transept  is  the  Deposition 
from  the  Cross,  by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo, 
painted,  as  we  learn  from  Vasari,  from 
the  designs  of  Michel  Angelo :  Lanzi 
also  cites  this  work  as  one  of  those  in 
which  Sebastian  del  Piombo  was  assisted 
by  Michel  Angelo.  In  the  opposite 
transept  is  the  tomb  of  Adrian  v.,  who 
died  at  Viterbo  in  1276 :  the  recumbent 
statue  of  the  Pontiff,  and  the  monument 
in  general,  are  in  a  good  style  and  in 
excellent  preservation,  probably  of  the 
Cosimatis  school.  In  the  choir  is  a 
tomb  of  a  Franciscan  monk,  created 
Cardinal  by  Adrian  V.,  but  in  a  more 
classical  style.  The  nave  and  chapels 
opening  into  it  have  lost  all  their  Gothic 
yjpearaDce  under  modem  restoration, 
■m^  the  piazza,  on  the  outside,  is  a 
WKU  octagonal  pulpit 


The  Ch.  of  the  Ossercanii  del  Paradmo 
has  another  work  of  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo,  ^e  Flagellation,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Lanzi,  was  considered  the 
finest  picture  in  Viterbo.  On  the  oat- 
ade  is  a  fresco  of  the  Madonna  with 
saints,  attributed  to  Leonardo  da  VincL 

The  Ch.  called  della  Aforte  has  a  pie- 
ture  of  the  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas, 
by  SairxUor  Rosa,  8.  Ignazio :  the  pic- 
ture of  the  saint  at  the  high  altar  is  by 
Cav,  d'Arpino,  and  in  the  sacristy  a  small 
painting  of  Christ  in  the  Giu^en  by 
Marcello  Vefwsti.  8ta.  Maria  della  Fc- 
rita  has  a  remarkable  fresco  of  the 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  by  Lorenzo 
di  Giaoomo  da  Viterbo,  who  completed 
it  in  1469,  after  a  labour  of  25  years. 
It  is  highly  curious  in  the  history  of 
art,  independently  of  the  fact  that  all 
the  heads  in  it  are  portraits  of  the 
principal  citizens;  it  is  scarcely  less 
mteresting  as  a  study  of  the  costume 
of  the  15S1  century. 

8.  Angelo  in  8pata  presents  on  its 
fk^e  a  Roman  sarcophagus,  with  a 
bas-relief  of  a  lion  fighting  a  boar, 
and  an  inscription  recording  that  it 
contains  the  ashes  of  Galiaua,  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  Italy.  This  cele- 
brated personage  was  the  Helen  of  the 
middle  ages  (1138),  and  her  beauty 
gave  rise  to  a  war  between  Rome  and 
Viterbo,  during  which  the  Romans 
were  defeated.  In  the  capitulation 
which  followed,  the  Romans  stipulated 
that  they  were  to  be  allowed  a  last 
sight  of  Galiana,  who  was  accordingly 
shown  to  them  from  one  of  the  win- 
dows still  existinff  in  an  old  tower  of 
the  ancient  gate  of  St.  Antonio. 

The  Palazzo  Pubblico,  begun  in  1264, 
deserves  a  visit.  In  the  court  are  5 
Etruscan  sarcophagi,  with  recumbent 
figures  on  the  \i&,  and  inscriptions. 
In  the  hall  of  the  Accademia  degli  Ar- 
denti  are  the  firesooes  ofBaldassare  Croce, 
a  scholar  of  Annibale  Caracd.  In 
another  apartment  a  marble  tablet 
containing  the  pretended  edict  of 
t\ie  liOmYjax^  "^^^  \i«fev&s?Kva&,  wvd 
I  t\ie  Ta\>\x\a  CawiVi-af^^  «ao'ODkKt  <il  ^<fc 
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forgeries  hy  which  Annios,  the  well- 
known  literary  impostor,  attempted  to 
claim  for  Viterbo  an  antiquity  greater 
than  that  of  Troy.  The  museum  of  the 
academy  is  interesting  on  account  of  its 
local  antiquities :  it  contains  some  fine 
Etruscan  tombs  in  terra-cotta,  vases, 
and  other  remains,  Roman  inscriptions 
and  sarcophagi.  Among  the  paintings 
is  a  Visitation,  by  Francesco  Homanelli, 

The  principal  fountains  of  Viterbo, 
which  divide  with  its  pretty  women  the 
honour  of  the  proverb  above  alluded 
to,  are  the  Fontana  Grande,  begun 
in  1206 ;  the  fountain  in  the  market- 
place ;  that  in  the  Piazza  della  Hocca, 
constructed  in  1566  by  Cardinal  Far- 
nese,  and  attributed  to  Vignola;  aud 
that  in  the  court  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico. 

Outside  the  Roman  gate  is  the  Do- 
menican  Convent,  of  which  Fra  Giovanni 
Nanni,  better  known  as  Annius  of  Vi- 
terbo, was  long  one  of  the  brethren. 

The  Palazzo  diSan  Martino,  belonging 
to  the  Doria  family,  deserves  a  visit 
for  its  noble  staircase  a  cordoni,  by 
which  a  carriage  may  ascend  to  the 
upper  stories.  It  also  contains  the  por- 
trait of  the  dissolute  Olimpia  MaidaJ- 
chini  Pamfili,  sister-in-law  of  Innocent 
X.,  with* her  bed  and  its  leather  fur- 
niture. 

The  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Viterbo  is  memorable  for  a  battle 
fought  there  in  1234,  between  the 
army  of  the  emperor  in  conjunction 
with  the  forces  of  the  pope,  and  the 
troops  of  Rome,  then  in  opposition  to 
their  own  pontiff,  who  by  a  more  sin- 
gular coincidence  formed  an  alliance 
with  his  hereditary  enemy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repressing  the  insurrection  of 
his  subjects.  The  papal  forces  on  this 
occasion  were  commanded  by  an  Eng- 
lish prelate,  Peter  de  Rupibus,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  by  whom  the  Romans 
were  defeated  with  immense  loss. 

[On  the  road  to  Orte,  at  a  distance  of 
I  and  3  m.  from  Viterbo,  are  2  objects 
of  some  interest:  the  sanctuary  and 
Domenican  convent  of  the  Madonna  della 
Quercia,  and  the  Villa  Lante  at  Bagnaja, 
The  Madonna  della  Quercia,  built  from 
the  desigpiB  ofBramante,  has  a  splendid' 
roof,  an  imitadon  of  that  of  Sta.  Maria 


Maggiore.  Over  its  three  doors  are 
some  bas-reliefs  in  terracotta,  by  Luca 
della  Hobbia,  Behind  the  altar  is  the 
image  of  the  Madonna  on  the  oak 
from  which  it  was  found  suspended, 
and  which  gives  name  to  the  church. 
In  the  campanile  is  a  bell  said  to 
weigh  13,500  lbs.  On  the  ground  in 
front  of  this  convent  are  held  the 
2  great  fairs  of  Viterbo:  the  1st,  es- 
tablished by  Leo  X.  in  1513,  begins 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  lasts  15 
days;  the  2nd,  founded  by  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  II.  in  1240,  begins 
on  the  22nd  Sept,  and  ends  on  the  6th 
Oct.  The  FtV/a  Xante  is  remarkable  for 
its  imposing;  architecture,  said  to  be  the 
design  of  Vignola.  It  was  begun  by  Car- 
dinal Riario,  and  finished  by  Cardinal 
Gambara,in  allusion  to  whose  name  and 
armorial  bearings  a  cascade  was  for- 
merly made  to  assume  in  its  fall  the 
form  of  an  immense  lobster.  It  is  now 
almost  deserted.  It  is  related  that, 
when  St.  Carlo  Borromeo  visited  the 
villa,  he  suggested  how  much  good  the 
mone>r  lavished  upon  it  would  have 
done  if  distributed  among  the  poor ; 
to  which  Cardinal  Gambara  replied  that 
he  had  made  them  earn  it  by  their  la- 
bours. On  the  summit  of  the  mountain , 
4  m.  above  the  villa,  is  the  Menicatore, 
or  Loean  stone  of  Italy,  a  large  mass 
of  rock,  22  feet  long  and  9  feet  high, 
which  still  **logs"  as  easily  as  the 
celebrated  *' Logan  rock"  of  Corn- 
wall. 

There  is  a  carriage-road  from  Vi- 
terbo to  Orte,  where  it  will  join  the 
rlys.  from  Florence  and  from  Bologna 
to  Rome,  thus  forming  a  direct  line  of 
communication  from  sea  to  sea,  from 
Civita  Vecchia  on  the  Mediterranean, 
to  Ancona  on  the  Adriatic. 

A  diligence  runs  every  morning  from 
Viterbo  to  Civita  Vecchia,  passing  by 
Vetralla,  Monte  Romano,  and  Corneto, 
by  which  and  the  rly.  the  traveller 
will  reach  Rome  the  same  evening. 
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The  mo»t  intere§tmg  exatrwm 
whtefi  cam  Ke  nuwle  from  this  rood  is 
ih«f  to  C»itd  d'A«so,  Xorefaia,  and 
flf«cla«  6Vi«/^/  ffAstOf  or,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  peasantry,  Castellac- 
cW,  was  the  necropolis  of  the  Etmscan 
cit)r  of  Castellttin  Axia,  distant  about  5 
m;  from  Viterbo,  When  it  is  stated  that 
the  cliffs  of  this  and  the  4  adjoining 
valleys  are  excavated  into  a  continued 
series  of  cavem-seimlchres  of  enormous 
tSze,  resembling  nothing  else  in  Europe, 
and  onl  V  to  be  comwired  with  the  tombs 
of  the  kings  of  Thebes,  the  traveller 
may  perhaps  be  induced  to  prolong  his 
Journey  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  so 
remarkable  a  spot.  It  may  be  more 
desirable  to  hire  horses  or  donkeys 
for  the  excursion  than  to  attempt  it  in 
a  carriage ;  although  Castel  d'Asso  can 
be  easily  reached  in  a  gig,  to  be  pro- 
cured fVom  the  postmaster ;  and  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  return  to  Viterbo 
may  proceed  by  Vctralla,  the  Vicus 
Matrini,  the  wayside  inn  called  Le 
(yftpanacce,  and  from  thence  through 
Ottpraiiica  and  Sutri  (both  of  which 
are  noticed  at  the  end  of  this  route), 
to  Konclglione,  the  next  post  station 
on  the  high  road  to  Rome.  It  will 
ttlHO  b»  necessary  to  carry  provisions 
from  Viterbo,  and  on  no  account  to 
omit  to  take  torches,  without  which  it 
Im  iinpoBHiblo  to  examine  the  tombs 
1^  aett  Information  slb  to  proceedinc 
gwilf/  d'Asso,  Scc.f  mav  be  obtained 
pwv/^ei  /yarn  Signer  fiazzichelli,  a 
mauu/hcturer,  who,  as  an  ama- 


earwrifKis  m  dbe*  OHBtry  ariMmdy  _ 

wfack  he  fseffvercd  Mussttb;.  As  m 
gndev  GoHme  Pervgmx,  a  Imm^lj, 
w9  be  limad  rattial^  He  b  aetrrcv  bvt 
■0C  very  isieOigent.  As  t&erc  is  wsmdk 
to  exfkort,  tne^Mea  AemlA  start  fium. 
Titeffikosct  a  Terr  earfv  kmr,  in  order  tD 
kKve  the  day  bcfforetiilem;  tfaernnr  A^ 
vim  the  4  valleys,  aod  retora  to  Yitcrbo 
(wreaek  Rooei^iooe  in  good  time  before 
dark.  The  fMiBCxpal  of  these  Talkvs  are 
tbose  of  Bieda  (the  Blera  of  Cicero}  and 
Saa  Giovamn  di  Keda,  to  which  a  patb- 
way  leads  from  the  high  road  of  VeCraDa. 
The  1st  oliject  whidi  attracts  attentioB 
after  leaving  the  road  is  a  remarkable 
mined  ftyrtress  of  the  15th  centarj, 
called  Castd  d'Asso,  marking  by  its 
name,  as  wdl  as  by  die  Etruscan  foun- 
dations around  it,  the  site  of  Castellnm 
Axia,  mentioned  by  Oeero  as  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  Etruria.  Nothing 
can  be  imagined  more  grand  or  impos- 
ing than  the  appearance  of  this  mined 
fortress  from  all  parts  of  the  valley. 
Immediately  in  fh>nt  of  the  castle,  and 
far  down  m  the  glen,  commences  the 
long  line  of  cavern-sepulchres,  com- 
pletely occupying  the  face  of  the  cliff 
opposite  the  castle,  and  running  up  both 
sides  of  the  valleys  which  fall  into  it. 
These  tombs  were  discovered  by  Signor 
Ansel  mi  of  Viterbo,  and  first  made 
known  by  Professor  Orioli.  Elaborate 
drawings  of  them  have  been  since  given 
in  Canina's  *  Etruria  Maritima.'  Their 
general  appearance  resembles  the  Egyp- 
tian style,  particularly  in  the  doors, 
which  are  narrower  at  top  than  at  bot- 
tom ;  but  they  want  the  projecting  cor- 
nice which  would  be  necessary  to  give 
them  a  complete  resemblance  to  Egyp- 
tian structures;  over  many  of  them  are 
inscriptions  in  the  Etruscan  character, 
the  letters  of  whieh  in  several  instances 
are  a  foot  high.  They  are  also  inter- 
esting in  the  history  of  Etruscan  archi- 
tecture, as  presenting  some  fine  examples 
of  mouldings.  These  lofty  doorways 
however,  like  those  observed  in  the  se- 
pulchres of  Lycia,  Phry^a,  and  Egypt, 
are  merely  sculptured  m  the  cliff;  a 
BmaWet  doot  «iX.  xlkievc  >&%&<&,  ^^-A^j  <i«svv.- 
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doors,  at  the  base  of  which  are  the  en- 
trances into  the  real  sepulchral  hypo- 
gea.  Most  of  these  are  single,  but  some 
are  double,  the  inner  apartment  being 
much  smaller  and  lower  than  the  outer. 
They  present  a  great  diversity  of  size, 
and  the  roofs  are  frequently  vanlted. 
In  some  of  the  tombs  the  receptacles  for 
the  dead  are  excavated  side  b^  side  in 
the  rocky  floor  of  the  chamber,  in  others 
they  radiate  from  the  centre,  and  in 
others  again  there  are  ledges  of  rock 
along  the  sides  of  the  apartment,  on 
which  sarcophagi  were  placed.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bieda  bronze  and 
marble  figures,  vases,  and  scarabsei  have 
been  discovered  in  great  abundance  ; 
but  all  the  tombs  have  evidently  been 
rifled,  probably  by  the  Romans.  In 
regard  to  the  inscriptions  occasionally 
visible  on  these  tombs,  the  visitor  will 
be  struck  by  the  frequent  repetition  of 
the  word  Ecasu,  or  Ecasuthineslf  so  com- 
monly met  with  in  Etruscan  tombs  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  It  has  been 
supposed  to  signify  **  adieu ;"  and  **  it 
would  seem,"  says  Sir  William  Gell, 
"  that  some  general  meaning  must  be 
expressed  by  words  so  ft-equently  re- 
peated, but  nothing  satisfactory  has  yet 
appeared  as  an  interpretation.  The  in- 
terpretation of  the  inscriptions  at  Cas- 
tel  d'Asso,  and  other  Ktrurian  cities, 
has  hitherto  defied  the  efibrts  of  the 
learned.  It  is  in  vain  that  Lanzi  and 
Passeri  have  with  great  toil  and  learn- 
ing succeeded  to  a  certain  degree  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Umbrian  or  Eu- 
gubian  tables:  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  remains  of  Etruscan,  *  mi 
avil '  (vixit  annos,  or  annos  vixit)  and 
some  proper  names  are  all  that  have 
ever  been  satisfactorily  made  out  in  this 
language.  It  may  be  observed  that 
brass  arms  have  been  found  in  these 
sepulchres,  which  seem  to  refer  them 
to  a  very  ancient  period.  It  is  remark- 
able that  scarabsei  also,  in  cornelian  and 
other  stones,  are  frequently  met  with 
here,  as  in  Egypt,  but  always  with  Greek 
or  Etruscan  subjects  engraved  upon 
them." 

After  exploring  the  valley  of  Castd 
d'  Asso,  travellers  should  proceed   to 
Fetralia,  a  town  of  6000  Inhab.,  situated 
on  the  edge  oftbe great  plain  of  Etruria, 


and  near  the  site  of  Forum  Cassii,  from 
which  they  may  easily  explore  the  ne- 
cropolis of  Norchia  and  the  site  of 
Bieda,  each  about  6  m.  distant.  There 
is  a  small  inn,  or  ostena,  at  Vetralla, 
kept  by  Giovanni  Grosetti,  outside  the 
gate  on  the  road  to  Civita  Vecchia,  but 
the  accommodation  it  afibrds  is  very 
poor,  the  stabling  fair,  and  the  landlord 
willing  and  obliging  (Duke  of  St.  A.f 
Feb,  1859).  Giacomo.  Zeppa  (who  is 
scarcely  known  except  by  the  nick- 
name of  Jaco  il  Cavallero),  and  who 
lives  hard  by,  may  be  employed  as 
a  guide.  The  road  to  Norchia  lies 
over  bare  moors,  and  is  practicable 
onl^  on  foot  or  horseback.  The  valley 
which  contains  the  tombs  is  a  perfect 
amphitheatre  in  fbrm,  and  as  the  eye 
ranges  along  the  face  of  the  cliff  on 
one  side  of  it,  nearly  300  ft.  above  the 
stream  which  flows  at  the  bottom,  it 
traces  a  long  and  almost  unbroken 
line  of  tombs,  adorned  with  pediments 
and  cornices  like  those  at  Castel  d'  Asso, 
but  more  imposing  in  effect.  Almost 
at  the  extremity  of  the  line  are  the  2 
sculptured  sepulchres,  with  pediments 
and  Doric  friezes,  which  have  made  the 
name  of  Norchia  celebrated  among  arch- 
aeologists. Of  these  one  only  of  the  pedi- 
ments is  complete ;  the  half  of  the  other 
was  found  buried  in  the  earth  near  it,  and 
was  carried  to  Viterbo.  The  tympana 
of  the  pediments  are  filled  with  figures 
in  high  relief,  and  the  wall  under  the 
pediment  with  other  fibres  in  bas-re- 
lief, nearly  as  large  as  life.  The  upper 
figures  represent  the  various  incidents 
of  a  combat ;  the  lower  ones,  probably,  a 
funeral  or  religious  procession  ;  above 
the  figures  may  be  recognised,  as  sus- 
pended from  the  wall,  a  circular  shield, 
a  winged  genius,  a  helmet,  and  2 
swords,  and  the  3  figures  which  close 
the  procession  bear  the  twisted  rods, 
which  are  seen  in  no  other  place  except 
the  Typhon  tomb  at  Tarquinii.  Pro- 
fessor Orioli,  who  first  described  these 
tombs,  considers  that  their  Greek 
character  and  their  execution  would 
refer  them  to  the  5th  or  6th  century  <^€ 
Rome.     TViLfcvc   voXfcTvot  ^x^sweons^  ^^sv- 

no  iei^ccie  W  v^v^^^J^^^ 
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are  manj  aMve  tooilw  In  dik  necro- 
polls  than  at  Castel  d'  Amo,  it  u  re- 
markable that  DO  restige  of  an  Etrus- 
can inscription  has  erer  been  foond. 
The  jnctnreaqae  Lombard  church  of 
Norehia,  now  in  rains,  marks  the  site 
of  the  Etmscan  citj,  bat  its  ancient 
name  is  lost,  and  nothing  more  is 
known  respecting  it  than  that  it  was 
called  Orcle  in  the  9th  centnry. 

The  second  remariuU>le  site  to  be 
Tisited  from  Vetralla  is  lOed^i,  distant 
within  6  m.,  a  wretched  village,  oc- 
copjing  the  site  of  the  Etmscan  city 
of  Blera,  on  the  Via  Clodia,  which 
passed  through  it,  and  on  which  the 
ancient  bridge  still  exists,  under  the 
name  of  the  Ponte  della  Rocca. 
There  is  no  inn  at  Bieda,  and  the 
only  respectable  boose  in  tiie  village 
is  that  of  the  proprietor,  the  Pied- 
montese  Count  di  San  Giorgio.  The  ch. 
contains  a  picture  of  the  Flagellation, 
by  AnnHbale  Caracci,  and  has  a  Roman 
sarcophagus  in  front  of  it,  which  was 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Both  the 
modem  and  the  ancient  town  were 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  a  long 
narrow  tongue  of  land,  projecting  into 
deep  ravines,  and  communicating  with 
them  \3j  narrow  and  almost  precipitous 
clefts  m  the  tn&  rock.  The  sides  of 
these  ravines,  in  every  direction,  ex- 
cepting where  the  clififs  face  the  N. 
and  E.,  are  literally  honeycombed  with 
sepulchral  chambers,  rising  above  each 
other  in  terraces,  and  generally  sha^d 
into  the  forms  of  houses,  with  sloping 
roofs  and  moulded  doorways,  like  those 
of  Norchia.  In  fact,  Bieda  surpasses 
all  other  Etmscan  sites  in  the  archi- 
tectaral  variety  and  interest  of  its 
tombs.  In  the  ravine  on  the  E.  of  the 
town  is  a  conical  mass  of  rock,  forming 
internally  a  tomb  of  2  chambers,  and 
hewn  externally  into  a  series  of  cir- 
cular steps,  contracting  towards  the 
summit,  which  probably  supported  a 
figure  like  those  of  Vulci  and  Tar- 
quinii.  In  the  ravine  on  the  W.  is  an 
ancient  bridge  of  three  arches,  the  cen- 
tral of  which  is  semicircular  and  split 
hroughout  its  entire  len^h.  The 
^iteoture  of  this  bridge  is  superior 
m  oon$tructioD  to  that  of  the  bridge 

"ij^  mentioned,  and  for  that  reason, 


Uioo^  perfectly  Etmscan  in  its  clyi> 
racter,  it  is  considered  to  bdong  to  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  Roman  con- 
quest of  Etruria.  The  scenery  of  the 
ravines  aroand  Bieda  is  of  the  wildest 
and  most  impressive  character,  and 
artists  who  have  exhausted  even  the 
grand  scenery  of  Civita  CasteDana 
will  find  in  these  sofitary  glens  c<Mn- 
binations  of  ancient  art  and  romantic 
nature  at  once  novel  and  inexhaustible. 

If  an  examination  of  these  valleys 
should  lead  the  traveller  to  desire  a 
more  minute  acquaintance  with  this 
district  of  Etruria,  he  will  be  able  to 
make  an  excursion  from  Vetralla  to 
Cometo  (Tarquinii),  18  m.  distant  by 
the  hi^h  road  from  Viterbo  to  Civiia 
Vecchia;  but  as  this  would  lead  him 
altogether  from  the  highway  to  Rome, 
and  would  require  preparation  in  the 
way  of  introductions,  we  shall  make  it 
the  subject  of  a  separate  journey,  and 
describe  it  under  "  Excursions  frtnn 
Rome." 

The  traveller  who  is  desirous  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Rome  without  returning  to 
Viterbo,  can  do  so  by  following  the  Via 
Cassia  from  Vetralla  to  Monterosi, 
visiting  Sutri  on  his  way.  A  diligence 
mns  three  times  a  week  between  Viterbo 
and  Rome,  passing  by  Vetralla,  per- 
forming the  distance  professedly  in  10 
hours.  On  leaving  Vetralla,  a  gra- 
dual ascent  leads  us  over  the  shoulder 
of  the  Monte  Cimino,  beyond  which 
is  the  roadside  osteria  of  Le  Capa- 
nacce,  in  whose  walls  are  embedded 
many  relics  of  the  Vicus  Matrini,  a 
Roman  station,  situated  nearly  2  miles 
beyond  it,  and  still  retaining  its  ancient 
name.  4  m.  further  we  arrive  at 
Capranxca,  a  modem  town,  which  oc- 
cupies an  Etruscan  site  whose  name  is 
lost,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
waters,  called  by  the  peasantry  the 
Fonte  Carbonari,  which  are  in  high 
repute  in  diseases  of  the  bladder  and 
kidneys.  There  is  no  inn  at  Capranica, 
but  travellers  may  obtain  acccommo- 
dation  at  the  house  of  a  very  civil  and 
obliging  butcher  called  Ferri.  There 
are  some  interesting  Gothic  tombs  iu 
the  ch.  outside  the  gate,  and  a  fine 
I  poTta\,  oTnwnenXie^  V\\\v  cwVj  ^Vyv^^Cvwv 
1 8cu\pl\xtes,  in.  \)cie  %x.x^^x  o^^i\\&^  «si.^ 
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which  once  formed  a  part  of  a  church 
that  has  been  destroyed.  Descending 
along  the  valley,  about  8  m.  beyond 
Capranica  is  Sutri,  a  description  of 
which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
present  route  (p.  364). 

Returning  to  Viterbo— 
-    (An  additional  horse  is  required  from 
Viterbo  to  I'lmposta.) 

The  road  on  leaving  Viterbo  begins 
immediately  to  ascend  the  volcanic 
range  of  Monte  Cimino,  the  classical  Ci- 
minus,  whose  dense  forests  served  as  a 
barrier  to  Etraria  against  Rome  prior  to 
the  memorable  march  of  Fabius.  It  is 
clothed  with  Spanish  broom,  heath,  and 
brushwood,  among  which  there  are  still 
some  noble  oaks  and  chestnut-trees, 
interspersed  occasionally  with  stone- 
pines. 

1  L'Imposta,  a  solitary  post-house, 
from  which  the  road  still  continues  to 
ascend  for  about  half  a  mile  before  it 
reaches  the  summit.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  a  grander  panorama  than 
bursts  upon  the  traveller  from  this 
point,  2900  feet  above  the  sea :  in  very 
clear  weather  he  may  descry  Rome 
for  the  first  time.  It  embraces  on  one 
side  the  whole  chain  of  the  Apennines 
from  behind  Assisi  to  Palestrina,  the 
Alban  hills,  and  even  the  distant  Vol 
scian  range,  with  the  valleys  of  the  Sacxso 
and  the  Liris  separating  them  from  the 
central  Apennines,  whilst  the  Tiber 
may  be  seen  in  the  foreground  winding 
its  course  through  the  desolate  Cam- 
pagna  at  their  base.  Soracte  is  almost 
at  the  traveller's  feet  on  one  side,  whilst 
behind  in  the  distance  majestically  rise 
the  high  Tuscan  peaks  of  Moutamiata 
and  Cetona,  with  dozens  of  towns  scat- 
tered over  this  majestic  panorama — 
Orvieto  amongst  the  number ;  on  the 
extreme  rt.  the  hills  of  La  Tolfa 
bordering  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the 
Mediterranean  itself^  in  general  bril- 
liantly illuminated  by  the  sun.  Below 
Is  the  little  lake  of  Vico  or  Lacus 
Cimini: — 

*'  £t  Cimini  cam  monte  lacmn,  Inoosqne 
Gt^nos."  Virg,  JS!n.,  vii. 

The  road  soon  skirts  the  eastern  margin 
of  this  beautiful  basin,  about  7  m.  in 
circumference,  whose  steep   sides  are 


covered  with  luxuriant  forests.  The 
Lake  of  Vico  occupies  the  site  of 
a  great  volcanic  crater  of  elevation 
contemporaneous  with  the  protrusion 
of  the  eruptive  mass  of  the  Cimino.  Its 
volcanic  origin  is  evident  from  the  phy- 
sical structure  of  the  surrounding  hills, 
confirmed  by  an  ancient  tradition  that 
it  was  caused  by  a  sudden  sinking,  dur- 
ing which  a  city  called  Succinium  was 
swallowed  up.  Several  ancient  writers 
mention  that  when  the  water  was  clear, 
the  ruins  of  this  city  might  be  seen  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The  beautiful 
wood-clad  mountain  of  Monte  Venere 
rises  in  the  midst  of  the  crater. 

About  half  way  between  PImposta 
and  Ronciglione  a  road  of  little  more 
than  1  m. on  the  1. leads  through  a  forest 
abounding  in  some  charming  scenery 
to  the  castle  of  CaprarolOy  the  master- 
piece of  Vignola.  It  was  built  by 
that  eminent  architect  for  Cardinal 
Alessaudro  Famese,  nephew  of  Paul 
III.,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Monte 
Cimino.  As  a  specimen  of  the  for- 
tified domestic  architecture  of  the 
16th  century,  it  is  perhaps  unrivalled 
in  Italy.  It  is  of  a  pentagonal  form, 
and  is  surrounded  with  bastions  and  a 
fosse.  The  substructions  of  the  palace 
are  of  the  most  solid  and  imposing 
kind.  The  apartments  are  decorated 
with  frescoes  and  arabesques,  by  Fe- 
deri^o,  Ottaviano,  and  Taddeo  Zuc- 
chen,  by  Tempesta,  and  by  Vignola 
himself,  whose  perspectives  are  by  no 
means  the  least  remarkable  of  the 
many  interesting  works  of  art  for 
which  this  castle  is  remarkable.  Each 
room  is  devoted  to  some  incident  in  the 
history  of  the  Farnese  family,  or  to 
some  allegorical  subjects.  The  Sala 
degli  Annali  has  the  fine  fresco  of 
Tsiddeo  Zucchero,  representing  the  en- 
try of  Charles  V.  into  Paris  between 
Francis  I.  and  Cardinal  Famese,  who 
is  riding  on  a  mule.  Taddeo  has  intro- 
duced himself  and  his  two  brothers 
as  supporters  of  the  canopy.  The 
Stanza  del  Sonno  is  remarkable  for  its 
fine  poetical  subjects,  now  nearly  de- 
stroyed,"w\i\c\i^^x^«QL%%«^\fc^"^"^  iccssiv- 
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MMum^d  for  dke  pvpoM;  ^  ttafioi^ 
fnm  ku  mmk,  \mt  W  vm  panaed  axid 

«W  eowpdkad  imn  W  rcrtsm  juud  «>08ft- 
pl«t«  fau  «tqr»]B«aMfiti.    Ib  dbe  gvd«u 

%'i|riMU  a*  tbe  caMOO  of  tike  eartie, 
wfjinhy  <>f  a  Tint  fi^  Um;  Uauitifnl 
priMf*«et  frrer  the  MiTMnMlizm  er.mDtrj 
fPMO  iu  wpper  tamee.  It  is  stated 
that  CardiioJ  Horrrnncso,  afumrardf  Su 
CAoiief,  dariDfi  fai*  riut  to  Capnm^U, 
flude  aa  otA^rVatioii  similar  to  tliat 
alrtadjT  recorded  in  tiie  aeoaut  of  the 
Villa  f^anie  at  Vitertio:  ^Cbe  san  il 
pafadiso!^  he  remarked;  "Cjh!  me- 
glio  farebbe  stato  arer  dato  ai  poreri 
taato  deuaro  spesori,"  The  answer  of 
Cardinal  Famese  ma^  be  regarded  as  a 
saitable  reply  to  all  simibr  obterrations 
of  roisUken  Dbilauthrofnsts :  ^Di  averlo 
egii  dato  a  poveri  a  pr^co  a  pooo,  ma 
rattoglielo  guadagnare  c(^/«  >  ^on>  tadcfri." 

1  Rooeiglione.  (/»»f  improred  within 
the  last  3  or  4  years.    La  Fosta,  for- 
merly bad  and  dirty,  is  now  said  to 
be  respectalily  conducted;  the  A^aila 
Nera  is  clean  and  comfortable,  with  a 
civil  Uudlord.)    (An  additional  horse 
from  Konciglione  to  rimposta,^    This 
is  the  last  place  entirely  n'ee  from  ma- 
laria between  Viterbo  and  Bome.    It  is 
a  dirty  and  half-ruined  town  of  4855 
s'luls,  romantically  situated  on  a  pre- 
cipitous rock  aljove  a  deep  and  wooded 
ravine,  in  the  sides  of  which  are  leve- 
ral  sepulchral  chambers  marking  the 
site  of  an  Ktruscan  town,  the  name  of 
which  has  been  lost.   Its  ruined  Gothic 
castle  is  a  striking  object  on  approach- 
ing the  town.    Konciglione  was  burnt 
bv  the  French  daring  their  first  inva- 
sion ;  it  has  some  manufactures  in  iron. 
The  iron  is  brought  from  Bracciano. 
Notwithstanding  the  impube  given  to 
the    town    by    these    establishments, 
*  amy  of  its  old  palaces  are  compara 
M|^dtierted,  and    felling    fast   to 
^^^K  The  Koman  *  gate  bears  the 
^B  Odoardo  Famese.    On  leav- 
Hmrn  we  enter  upon  the  Cam* 
gimet  Btretching  n*om  the  hills 
Jb  to  the  Circaan  promontory 
^Jim,  bounded  on  the  £.  by 


j1^  &iae  Aftmamn,  asd  bj  dbe 
I  Itediscm&eazi  ob  the  W. 
j  From  Jiuua^Mmt^  a  rcttd  leads  to 
■tkt  EcrsscaB  tows  oC  Smzi  ^3  ^a.^ 
^  from  whjdb  a  good  one  fit  far  carriagus 
eonmnzicaies  with  the  post-itiad  near 
Mouterga  7  or  §  m.^ :  so  that  oa- 
TelUrs  euaoM^btsmi  wnh  beavj  car- 
riages may  make  a  detoor  fnoB 
Eoueigikiiie,  eiiber  in  the  light  oixr^ 
UlU  of  the  country  or  on  bonehack, 
and  njfoin  their  carriages  at  Monte- 
rosi.  A  good  dUigCDoe  from  Viterbo 
to  Rome  passes  by  Sutri  3  times  a- 
week.  Sotri  may  also  be  very  cod- 
▼eoiently  visited  fitm  Mterbo  and 
Vetnlla,  and  included  in  the  toor  from 
the  li^rmer  town,  embracing  the  Etrus- 
can sites  on  the  declivities  of  the 
5Ioote  Qmino,  Castel  d'Asso,  Vetralla, 
Xorchia,  Bieda,  and  Capranica  (^sce 
ante,  p.  360;. 


EXCCBSIOX  TO  SCTBI. 

There  is  no  inn  at  Sutri,  but  clean 
beds  and  tolerable  accommodation  may 
be  obtained  at  the  house  of  a  butcher 
called  FrancoccL 

SoTBi  occupies  the  precise  site  of 
the  ancient  Etruscan  city  of  Su- 
trium,  whose  alliauce  with  Rome 
exposed  it  to  frequent  attacks  and 
sieges  from  the  other  Etrurian  tribes. 
In  these  operations  the  military  prowess 
of  Camillus,  of  Fabius,  and  of  other 
warriors  illustrious  in  Roman  his- 
tory, was  instrumental  in  protecting 
Sutrium  from  its  enemies.  The  pro- 
verb "ire  Sutrium"  commemorates 
an  incident  which  took  place  during 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  attacks, 
when,  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  the 
citizens,  Camillus  and  the  Roman  army 
recovered  the  city  from  the  confede- 
rated Etruscans  on  the  very  day  on 
which  the  latter  entered  it  as  conquer- « 
ors.  From  the  rapidity  of  this  double 
exploit,  "  ire  Sutrium  *  became  a  pro- 
verb.   TVift  cVVj  \a  f\\\]A.V^  on  a  long 
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by  which  it  is  surroanded,  an  exceed- 
ingly picturesque  situation.  A  bridge 
formerly  connected  it  with  the  high 
table-land  adjoining,  but  it  was  broken 
down  by  the  French  in  1798.  In 
the  deep  valley  passed  on  approaching 
the  gate  from  this  side  are  numerous 
sepulchral  chambers,  but  they  are  not 
so  remarkable  as  those  we  shall  ob- 
serve in  the  lower  valley  on  leaving 
the  town  for  Monterosi.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  town  are  some  fine 
fragments  of  the  ancient  walls.  Of 
the  five  gates  now  observable,  three 
are  ancient,  viz.  the  two  in  the  southern 
wall,  and  one  in  the  northern,  now 
blocked  up,  but  still  called  the 
Poita  Furia,  from  the  tradition  that 
it  was  that  by  which  the  city  was 
entered  by  Camillus.  The  latter  has 
a  slightly  pointed  arch,  and  is  consi- 
dered by  many  as  more  recent  than 
the  others.  The  two  remaining  gates, 
one  at  each  extremity  of  the  town, 
are  modem,  although  one  of  them 
bears  an  inscription  attributing  the 
foundation  of  Sutrium  to  the  Pelas- 
gi  (!),  and  the  other  setting  forth  the 
antiquity  of  the  city.  At  the  foot  of 
an  insulated  eminence,  crowned  by  the 
villa  of  the  Marchese  Savorelli,  em- 
bosomed in  a  thick  and  picturesque 
grove  of  ilex  and  cypress,  is  the  ancient 
amphitheatre  of  Statilius  Taurus,  ex- 
cavated in  the  tufa,  and  so  perfect 
as  to  be  unique.  The  steps  are  worn  in 
a  few  places,  but  all  its  corridors  and 
vomitories  and  six  rows  of  its  seats  are 
preserved.  In  a  few  places  some  brick- 
work may  be  recognised,  but  only 
where  there  existed  obvious  de- 
ficiencies in  the  rock;  with  this  ex- 
ception the  amphitheatre  has  no 
masonry,  but  is  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  tufa.  The  length  of  the  arena 
is  about  160  feet,  and  its  breadth 
about  132  feet.  Some  doubt  exists 
whether  this  interesting  structure  is 
of  Etruscan  or  Roman  workmanship  ; 
if  it  be  Etruscan,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  type  of  all  the  amphitheatres 
built  hj  Imperial  Rome.  Micali  con- 
siders it  Etruscan,  Nibby  refers  it  to 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  Canina  re- 
£^ards  it  as  Roman,  on  the  ground, 
principally,  that  the  character  of  the 


architectural  details  is  Roman.  In  the 
face  of  the  cliflF,  above  the  amphitheatre, 
are  numerous  sepulchral  caverns,  one 
of  which  has  been  converted  into  a 
ch.  These  and  the  subterranean  pas- 
sages which  are  known  to  exist  beneath 
the  cliffs  of  Sutri,  and  which  tradition 
has  invested  with  mysterious  histories, 
are  believed  to  have  been  used  both 
as  places  of  divine  worship  and  of 
burial  by  the  early  Christians  during 
their  persecutions.  Nearer  the  town, 
in  the  midst  of  a  thick  wood,  is  a 
sepulchral  chamber  with  a  pillar  in 
the  centre,  called  the  **  Grotta  d'  Or- 
lando," in  which  tradition  relates  that 
Charlemagne's  celebrated  Paladin  was 
born ;  the  inhabitants  also  claim  Pontius 
Pilate  as  a  native  of  Sutri,  which  is  dis- 
puted by  Marta  on  the  lake  of  Bolsena.  ~ 
The  modern  town  has  a  population 
of  2000  souls;  it  contains  nothing 
of  interest ;  the  views  from  some 
of  its  old  houses  overlooking  the  val- 
ley are  very  beautiful.  On  descend- 
ing from  the  Porta  Romana,  a  per- 
pendicular face  of  rock,  on  the  rt. 
hand,  is  seen  filled  with  sepulchral 
chambers,  many  of  which  have  traces 
of  columns,  pediments,  and  other  archi- 
tectural decorations.  Several  of  them 
have  apparently  been  fronted  with  stone 
of  a  different  quality,  but  these  orna- 
ments have  been  removed.  These 
chambers  are  well  worthy  of  ex- 
amination ;  and  indeed  Sutri  has 
been  so  little  explored  that  it  offers  a 
more  ample  field  perhaps  than  any 
other  Etruscan  settlement  so  easily 
accessible  from  the  high  road.  Ca- 
pranicA  and  the  road  from  Sutri  to 
Vetralla  are  described  in  a  previous 
page.  Leaving  Sutri  for  Rome,  we 
again  join  the  post-road  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  routes  from  Siena  and  Peru- 
gia, and  soon  after  reach  Monterosi. 


The  direct  road  from  Ronciglione 
to  Monterosi  presents  nothing  worthy 
of  particular  notice. 

1     Monterosi,        \ 
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Sn  kll.  and  IS^  poiU»  about  225  m. 

Thli  route,  or  a  great  part  of  it, 
-lU  %t%   long  be  performed  by  rly. 

KM  It  now  progressing  rapidlv  as 
AreitMO,  /NiMing  by  the  Val  d' 
fiSqpni;  (torn  Aresio  it  will 


iOhnm  Marfj  Ike  foe  ef 
4eierihcd  t»  Pervgn  aid  Fofigao^ 
where  st  wifl  Join  Aie  Great  Xonfens 
ImefiPMi  Tern  and  Bokgn.  As  tkeve 
will  be  f^ttirjM  at  aO  die  places  of  m- 
tercst,  tW  traveller  will  be  able  to  Tint 
tbeai  at  bis  leissre,  no  longer  fobjeeted 
to  tfaeexaietiMiBof  dilf|meepro|irielon 
and  impositions  of  Tetfonni.  The  Ime 
was  opened  as  ikr  as  Monte  Yareki  ia 
Dee,  1862,  and  will  be  to  ToriceUa,  in 
all  1844,  and  to  Foligno  in  186S. 
There  are  no  post-horses  on  this  rood 
nmil  reselling  Foligno. 

Diligenees  mn  from  Monte  Yardn 
to  Arezxo,  in  correffpoodence  with  the 
morning  and  midday  trains,  emplo3ring 
2hrs, 

A  week  before  leaving  Florence  it 
will  be  wdl  io  mrixe  to  a  banker  at 
Rome,  to  obtain  a  lascia  passare  for 
the  Porta  del  Popolo  or  the  Central 
Kir.  Stat. 

Fhis  road  is  longer  than  that  by 
Siena,  but  surpasses  it  both  in  pic* 
turesque  and  in  historical  interest,  and 
the  inns  on  it  are  in  general  better. 

[Leaving  Florence  by  the  Porta  di 
San  Nicolo,  the  road  follows  the  valley 
of  the  Amo  for  3  m.  to  Bagno  a  Ripoh, 
from  which  it  ascends  to  San  Donato 
in  Col lina, -crossing  the  range  of  hills 
which  separate  the  Val  d'Amo  of 
Florence  from  the  Val  d'Amo  di  Sopra. 
From  the  summit  of  the  pass  of  S.  Do- 
nato, 1 320  feet  above  the  sea,  the  view 
lookinff  back  over  the  valley  of  Flo- 
rence IS  extremely  fine,  and  in  clear 
weather  extends  to  the  snowy  moun* 
tains  of  the  Lucchese  and  Modeneae 
Apennines.  On  the  other  side  is  a 
noble  view  of  the  upper  Val  d'Amo  and 
of  the  mountains  of  Pratomaguo,  La 
Falterona,  and  Casentino.  The  road 
winds  round  the  hill  on  which  stands 
the  villa  di  Torre  ii  Cona,  the  grounds 
of  which  command  fine  prospects,  de- 
scending for  6  m.  to  lucisa.  The  car- 
riage route  itom  Florence  to  Arezzo 
formerly  followed  the  more  level  but 
circuitous  defile  of  the  Amo  by  Ponta- 
sieve,  but,  since  the  post-station  at  ihe 
latter  place  was  removed,  the  more 
direct  road  by  S.  Donato  has  been 
generally  adopted.] 
^     T\ka  tVy ,,  oix  V«;VTv\i%  the  central  stat. 
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at  Florence,  inns  at  some  distance 
from  the  dty  walls  on  the  N.  side, 
and  then  up  the  yalley  of  the  Amo, 
passing  near  S.  Salvi,  through  Rovez- 
zano,  the  yalley  gradually  narrowing 
to 

12  kil.  Camphiobbi  Stat, 

8  kil.  Ponttuaiem  Stat.  Here  the 
river  Sieve,  descending  from  its  long 
valley  in  the  Apennines,  empties  itself 
into  the  Amo.  From  Pontassieve 
roads  branch  off  on  the  1.  to  Forli  by 
Dioomano  (see  Rte.  65),  and  to  Pelago 
and  Vallombrosa  (p.  203).  The  valley 
of  the  Amo  contracts  as  the  line 
ascends,  becoming  a  narrow  gorge 
passing  through 

8  kii.  Biguano  StcU. 

7  kil.  Incisa Stat,  (^Iwn^  La Posta,  poor, 
1860,  but  civil),  a  small  town  on  the 
Amo,  where  the  family  of  Petrarch 
lived.  The  bed  of  the  river  here  cuts 
through  the  calcareous  beds  from  which 

'  the  place  derives  its  name,    We  now 
proceed  alon^  the  bank  of  the  Amo. 

5  kil.  Figline  Stat,  Figline  is  a  good- 
sized  village  with  a  tolerable  inn  (the 
Europa).  Largequantitiesof  fossil  bones 
have  at  various  times  been  discovered  in 
the  valleys  N.of  Figline,  near  Levane  and 
Montevarchi,  and  in  the  plain  of  Arezzo. 
The  older  Italian  antiquaries,  in  their 
ignorance  of  natural  history,  and  eager 
to  connect  everything  on  this  road  with 
Hannibal,  at  once  pronounced  them  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  Carthaginian  ele- 
phants. The  fossil  bones  include  those 
of  the  elephant,  mastodon,  hippopota- 
mus, rhinoceros,  hysena,  tiger,  bear, 
and  of  several  deer,  all  of  extinct  spe- 
cies. The  upper  Val  d'Arno  is  remark- 
able for  its  interesting  strata,  abounding 
in  fresh-water  testacea,  which  may  be 
studied  to  advantage  at  Monte  Cfarlo, 
about  1  m.  S.E.  of  San  Giovanni.  These 
curious  formations,  evidently  the  depo- 
sits of  a  fresh-water  lake,  will  afibrd 
much  interest  to  the  geologist  who  has 
time  to  linger  on  this  road. 

8  kil.  S,  Oiovanni  Stat,  (/nn,  Leone 
d'Oro).  This  town  was  the  birth- 
place of  Masaocio;  it  recalls  also 
the  name  of  another  native  painter, 
Giovanni  Mannoaai,  better  known  as 
Giovanni  da  8,  Qiooanni,  extolled  by 
Lanzi  as  one  of  the  best  fresco-painters 


of  his  day.  In  the  Cathedral  are  still  to 
be  seen  some  interesting  examples  of 
his  painting :  at  the  high  altar  is  the 
Beheadiug  of  St.  John,  and  outside 
on  the  steps  leading  to  the  entrance  is 
his  fiasco  of  the  Annunciation ;  on  the 
rt.  the  Sposalizio,  and  in  the  rt.  aisle 
the  St.  Joseph.  In  the  adjoining  ch.  of 
S.  Lorenzo  are  a  painting  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  saints,  oy  an  artist  of 
the  early  school  of  Siena,  and  some  other 
quattrocentisti  pictures;  that  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  of  tiie  life  size,  in  the 
chapel  on  the  rt.  of  the  high  altar,  is  a 
fine  work  by  Masaccio,  On  the  1.  of  the 
door  is  seen  a  miserable  object,  the 
withered  body  of  a  man,  built  up 
in  the  church-wall,  discovered  a  few 
years  ago  during  some  repairs.  It 
remains  in  its  orijrinal  position,  but 
nothing  is  known  of  its  history. 

Half  way  between  San  Giovanni  and 
Montevarchi,  the  large  village  of  Terra- 
nova  is  seen  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Amo. 

6  kil.  Montevarchi  Stat.  (La  Locanda 
Maggiore,  outside  the  Florence  gate, 
is  a  tolerable  inn).  This  town  is  the 
chief  market  town  of  the  Val  d*  Amo 
di  Sopra ;  it  is  the  seat  of  the  Accademia 
Val  d'Araese,  the  museum  of  which, 
rich  in  fossil  remains  of  this  district,  is 
well  worth  a  visit  from  the  scientific 
traveller.  For  the  present  (July  1864) 
the  rly.  ends  here. 

3  m.  beyond  Montevarchi,  and  before 
reachine  Levane,  we  cross  the  Ambra, 
a  considerable  stream  which  descends 
from  the  hills  of  Chianti,  and  alonsr 
which  there  is  a  good  road  to  Siena  and 
Chiusi,  and  the  S.  part  of  the  Val  di 
Chiana  by  Rapolano. 

8  kil.  Levane  and  Buccine  Stat.  (La 
Posta,  at  the  former,  was  a  very  toler- 
able Inn,)  Buccine  is  a  large  village 
on  the  Ambra,  close  to  the  stat. 

[The  carriage-road  from  Montevarchi 
to  the  Chiana  is  very  hilly,  crossing 
several  of  the  deep  gullies  (Borri) 
excavated  in  the  clayey  soil  and  slate 
rocks  which  form  this  part  of  the 
country.  4  m.  from  Levane,  and  9S 
from  Florence,  is  Poggio  Bagnnoli, 
with  a  prettily  situated  and  com- 
fortable Inn,  whiok  'v^\.V0Lrcaa  Nx%:^^^vs«% 
may  maS^^  ^ca  ^\«X  ^3k^'^  XjaStSoB^^- 
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place  from  Florence.  6  m.  farther  the 
road  descends  to  the  Prat'antico,  where 
it  crosses  the  Chiana. 

About  I  m.  on  the  rt.  from  Prat'antico 
is  sitaated  the  Chiusa  de'  Monaci,  which 
will  be  well  worthy  of  a  visit  from  every 
traveller  interested  in  hydraulic  en- 
gineering :  it  consists  of  a  series  of  locks 
and  sluices,  by  which  the  drainage  of  the 
beautiful  and  fertile  Val  di  Chiana,  the 
ancient  Palus  Clusina,  is  regulated.] 

6  kil.  Laterina  Stat.,  near  the  Arno. 
The  village  of  Laterina  is  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river. 

4  kil.  ForUicino  Stat.  From  here 
the  rly,  runs  closer  to  the  Arno.  The 
village  seen  on  the  1.,  beyond  the 
river,  is  Castel  Fibocchi,  a  large  borgo. 

After  crossing  the  Chiana,  the  rly. 
enters  the  plain  of  Arezzo ;  and  after 
passing  near  the  village  of  S.  Leo  on  1., 
and  the  Castro  stream,  we  reach  the 
Porta  San  Lorenzo  of 

12  kil.  Arezzo  Stat.  (Inns:  the  Hotel 
Royal,  formerly  the  Anne  d'lnghil- 
terra;  la  Postaj  both  good,  but  with 
higher  charges  ; — Vittoria,  very  good, 
well  furnished,  excellent  restaurant 
(July,  1863  — iB:.5.)-,— rEuropa;  — il 
Tamburo,  a  very  good  second-rate 
inn,  frequented  by  Italian  families. 
Filippo  Palmi  is  a  good  guide  for 
Arezzo  and  the  environs.) 

This  ancient  city,  the  representative 
of  one  of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  the 
Etruscan  league,  is  beautifully  situated 
at  the  foot  and  on  the  declivity  of 
a  range  of  hills  overlooking  its  fer- 
tile plain.  It  abounds  not  only  in  eccle- 
siastical monuments  of  the  middle  ages, 
but  in  historical  associations  with  many 
illustrious  names  in  Italian  literature 
and  art.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Me- 
csenas,  Petrarch,  Vasari,  and  a  long 
list  of  eminent  n>en  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge— so  long,  indeed,  that  the 
historian  Villani  attributes  their  numbe 
to  the  influence  of  the  sdr;  and  Michel 
Angelo,  who  was  bom  at  Caprese  in 
the  neighbourhood,  good-humoured  ly 
complimented  Vasari,  by  attributing  his 
/a/ent  to  its  climate :  **  Se  io  ho  nulla  di 
^uono  neU*  ingegno,  egli  e  venuto  dal 

naseere  neJJa   sottilitk   deW   aria    del 

'^astro  paese  di  Arezzo. " 


The  pop.  of  Arezzo  is  10,398.  It  is 
a  neat  and  well-paved  city,  with  good 
streets. 

Independently  of  its  interest  as  one 
of  the  cities  of  ancient  Etruria,  Arre- 
tium  was  celebrated  in  Roman  times  for 
its  small  vases  of  red  clay  of  a  bright 
coral  colour,  which  Pliny  says  were 
equal  to  those  of  Samos  and  Saguntum. 
The  Etruscan  city  twice  contended 
against  the  Romans,  but  without  suc- 
cess, and  in  later  times  became  the 
head-quarters  of  Flaminius  prior  to 
his  disastrous  defeat  at  Thrasimene. 
In  the  middle  ages,  during  the  feuds 
of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  Arezzo 
contended  against  Florence,  but  at 
length  fell  under  her  power.  During 
the  revolutionary  excitement  of  1799 
the  inhabitants  rose  against  the  French 
authorities,  and  committed  great  atro- 
cities. They  afterwards  had  the  rash- 
ness to  oppose  the  army  of  General 
Mounier  at  Prat'antico ;  which  the  ' 
French  general  resented  by  sacking  a 
large  portion  of  the  town  and  destroy- 
ing its  defences. 

In  the  Piazza  Grande  or  Maggiore  are 
the  fine  Loggie  constructed  by  Vasari, 
and  considered  his  masterpiece  in  archi- 
tecture. 

The  Ch.  of  Sta,  Maria  della  Pieve, 
which  with  the  Palazzo  del  Governo 
forms  one  side  of  the  Piazza  Grande, 
the  most  ancient  in  the  city,  dates  from 
the  beginning  of  the  9th  cent.,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
Bacchus.  It  was  repaired  in  1216,  by 
Marchionne,  a  native  architect,  with  the 
addition  of  the  front  and  campanile.  The 
fa9ade  has  3  open  colonnades,  like  the 
Duomo  of  Pisa,  containing  no  less  than 
58  columns,  some  of  which  are  round, 
some  multangular,  and  some  twisted  ; 
indeed  the  whole  church  bears  evidence 
of  being  composed  of  fragments  from 
other  buildings.  The  middle  column 
of  the  3rd  story  is  a  Caryatid.  The 
doorway  is  round>headed,  resting  on  6 
columns  with  Corinthian  capitals,  and 
various  bas-reliefs  and  statues.  The 
campanile  has  5  stories  of  columns  with 
fantastic  capitals.  The  whole  building 
presents  a  svn^Xax  xblmlVm^  cA  ^■&fcW\\'^ 
of  style  w\t\i  \Ttegv3\%rv\,^  o^  ^<i\^A.  Va. 
tlie  mtetiot  the  «ixe\ie&  wte  «\JOsx^\  ^\si\ 
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circular  or  obtusely  pointed;  above 
the  high  altar  is  the  fine  picture  of 
St.  George,  by  Vasari,  and  on  the 
rt.  a  very  interesting  Gothic  altar- 
piece,  painted  in  compartments,  by 
Fietro  Laurati;  it  is  described  by  Va- 
sari  in  his  Life  of  that  early  painter, 
and  was  restored  by  Vasari  himself,  by 
whom  it  was  placed  here.  It  represents 
the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  centre, 
with  SS.  John  the  Baptist,  Matthew, 
John  the  Evangelist,  and  Donato,  on 
either  side.  There  is  a  curious  bas-relief 
in  this  ch.,  representing  the  3  Kings  in 
Adoration  before  the  Infant  Christ, 
with  their  names  over  their  heads,  said 
to  have  been  found  under  one  of  the 
pillai-s ;  and  2  figures  in  fresco  by  Giotto 
(mentioned  by  Vasari). 

The  Duomo  or  Cathedral,  in  the  Upper 
Town,  is  an  imposing  specimen  of  Italian 
Gothic.  The  piazza  in  which  it  stands 
recalls  in  many  characteristic  features 
the  English  cathedral  close.  It  was  com- 
menced in  1177,  from  a  design  of  Lapo ; 
the  sculptures  on  the  fayade,  according 
to  the  inscription,  are  by  Marchione,  and 
were  erected  in  1216  ;  the  altar  and  the 
Ubertini  chapel  were  added  about  1290. 
The  interior  of  this  majestic  edifice  is 
characterised  by  a  gloomy  magnificence 
which  ^ves  it  a  sombre  efiect.  The 
compartments  of  the  vaulted  roof  are 
covered  with  biblical  subjects  in  fresco ; 
and  its  brilliant  painted  windows  were 
executed  eariy  in  the  16th  century  by 
Guillaume  de  Marseilles  (called  Gugli- 
elmo  da  Marcilla  by  the  Italians),  a 
French  Dominican  monk.  The  tall 
lancet  windows  of  the  Tribune  have 
been  compared  and  even  preferred  to 
the  "Five  Sisters"  of  York  Minster; 
and  another  in  the  S.  wall  near  the  W. 
end,  representing  the  Calling  of  S.  Mat- 
thew, was  so  highly  prized  by  Vasari, 
that  he  says  **  it  cannot  be  considered 
glass,  but  rather  something  rained 
down  from  heaven  for  the  consola- 
tion of  men."  At  the  high  altar,  the  mar- 
ble shrine  by  Giovanni  di  Fisa,  covered 
with  bas-reliefs  representing  events  in 
the  life  of  S.  Donato,  patron  of  the 
city,  and  with  numerous  small  statues, 
Js  one  of  the  best  works  of  that  great 
sculptor,  and  was  executed  in  1286 ;  in 
tJie  middle  compartment  are  the  Ma- 


donna and  Child ;  on  one  side  is  St. 
Donato,  and  on  the  other  St.  Gregory, 
whose  bust  is  a  portrait  of  Pope  Hono- 
rius  IV.  The  series  representing  the 
actions  of  S.  Donato,  and  the  bas-relief 
of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  are  very  fine. 
Vasari,  in  his  description  of  this  monu- 
ment, says  that  it  cost  30,000  golden 
florins.  The  Crucifixion,  in  fresco,  is 
by  Bema,  and  much  restored;  the 
Magdalen,  a  fine  figure  in  fresco,  by 
Fietro  della  Francesco . 

The  fine  tomb  of  Guido  Tarlati,  of 
Pietramala,  the  warrior  bishop  of  Arez- 
zo, and  chief  of  the  Ghibelines,  excom- 
municated by  the  pope,  whose  life  was 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  in  the  history 
of  the  times,  is  another  interesting 
specimen  of  early  monumental  sculp- 
ture. It  was  executed  between  1327 
and  1330,  by  Agostino  and  Agnolo  da 
Siena,  from  the  design,  as  Vasari  sup- 
posed, of  Giotto ;  it  appears  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  great  painter 
gave  the  design,  though  he  certainly 
recommended  Agnolo  and  Agostino 
as  the  fittest  sculptors  for  the  work. 
The  history  of  the  ambitious  prelate  is  re- 
presented m  16  compartments,  in  which 
the  figures,  although  short,  are  worked 
out  with  singular  delicacy  and  preci- 
sion, surprising  works  for  the  time, 
and  worthy  of  me  highest  place  among 
the  early  specimens  of  art  after  its 
revival.  The  subjects  are  as  follows  : — 
1.  Guido  taking  possession  of  his  bishop- 
ric. 2,  His  election  as  their  general-in- 
chief  by  the  people  of  Arezzo  in  1321. 

3.  Plunder  of  the  city,  which  is  repre- 
sented under  the  form  of  an  old  man. 

4.  Guido  installed  Lord  of  Arezzo.  5. 
His  restoration  of  the  walls.  6.  His 
capture  of  the  fortress  of  Lucignano. 
7.  Capture  of  Chiusi ;  8.  of  Fronzole  ; 
9.  of  Focognano;  10.  of  Rondina;  11. 
ofBucine;  12.  of  Caprese.  13.  The 
destruction  of  Laterina ;  14.  of  Monte 
Sansovino.  15.  The  coronation  of  the 
Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  in  S.  Am- 
brogio,  at  Milan.  16.  The  death  of  the 
Bishop,  in  1227.  Besides  these  subjects^  - 
the  figures  of  '^tv^^Xs*  wA\sv^<2>va»^^*^^ 

axe  \>eaw\:\iw\  «»  n»  wV%  ^^  -a:^*     ^^«s^^ 
The  loTrfQ  o^  ^^^^^v^'^Sssv, 
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been  attributed  bj  VaMii  to  Margctri- '  master  of  penpective  Padre  Pozzi,  In 
tame ;  it  is  mach  more  in  the  stjle  of  Ni-  the  refectory  is  the  immense  painting 
cola  Pisano,  or  his  sehooL  The  Pontiff  of  the  Banqoet  of  Ahasnerus  by  Vastiri^ 
lies  under  a  trefoil  arch,  with  a  medal-  who  las  introduced  his  own  portrait 
lion  of  the  Savioor  above  in  the  act  under  the  figure  of  an  cdd  man  with 
of  benediction.    This  enlightened  pope  a  long  beard. 

was  seized  with  illness  at  Arezzo,  The  ch.  of  S.  Framceteo,  near  the  lat- 
where  he  died  suddenly.  He  was  on  his  ter,  contains  behind  the  h^  altar  the 
retam  from  France  to  Rome  to  make  frescoes  by  Pietro  deOu  Francescoy  so 
the  final  preparations  for  a  new  cm-  much  praised  by  Vasari ;  they  represent 
sade  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  which  he  the  History  of  the  Cross,  and  the  Viaon 
had  enlisted  Rudolph  of  Hapsborg,  and  Victory  of  Constantine,  which  are 
Philippe  le  Hardi,  Edward  of  En?-  ,  supposed  to  have  given  Raphad  the  idea 
land,  the  King  of  Arragon,  and  all  i  of  his  great  battle  in  the  Stanze  of  the 
the  principal  potentates  of  Europe.  |  Vatican.  They  were  much  damaged 
Near  it  is  a  modem  work,  the  martyr-  I  during  the  last  century  by  an  earth- 
domof  S.  Donato,  which  first  established  i  quake,  and  more  recently  by  enlarging 
the  reputation  of  Bencenuti,  a  native  of  |  one  of  the  windows  of  the  choir. 
Arezzo,  and  the  most  eminent  of  the  j  The  sketch  for  the  Vision  was  in  Sir 
modem  Tuscan  painters.     His  great  |  Thomas  Lawrence's  collection.    There 


picture,  Judith  showing  the  head  of 
Holofemes,  one  of  the  finest  produc- 
tions of  modem  art,  although  the  figure 
of  Judith  is  perhaps  too  theatrical,  is 
in  the  large  chapel  of  the  Virgin. 
In  the  same  chapel  is  the  painting 
of  Abigail  going  to  meet  David,  by 
Sabatelli,  a  contemporary  artist  The 
chapel  of  the  Madonna  del  Conforto  con- 
tains 2  very  fine  works  by  Luca  della 
Kobbia,  and  a  good  one  of  Andrea. 
Over  one  of  t^  side  doors  of  this 
cathedral  are  suspended  some  fossil 
tusks,  which  the  citizens  still  regard 
as  relics  of  the  elephants  of  Hannibal. 
Among  other  tombs  of  eminent  na- 
tives is  that  of  Redi,  the  natural  phi- 
losopher, poet,  and  physician,  cele- 
brated for  the  purity  of  his  language 
and  style.  He  died  in  1698.  The 
archives  of  the  cathedral  contain  about 
2000  documents,  among  which  is  an 
almost  complete  series  of  Imperial  di- 
plomai,  grants  from  Charlemagne  to 
Frederick  II.,  in  favour  of  the  ch.  of 
Arczsso,  flee.  The  marble  statue  of 
Ferdinand  de'  Medici  is  by  Oiov,  di 
Bologna,  In  the  Sacristy  is  a  curious 
fk'osco  by  Jiartolommeo  della  Gatta,  of 
St.  Jerome  in  the  desen,  removed  from 
<he  Baptistery ;  and  some  oil  sketches 

tioa  Signorelli;  that  of  the  Presenta- 
ftAe  Virgin  is  very  beautiful. 
eh,  of  die  Badia  di  Sta.  Flora  is 
]ble  for  the  architectural  paint- 


is  a  very  fine  Annunciation  of  ^^pin- 
ello  Aretino  over  one  of  the  altars  in 
this  church;  and  a  curious  tatola  oi 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  attributed  to  Mat-' 
gheritone.  The  beantifiil  circular  win- 
dow of  painted  glass  is  by  William  of 
Marseilles.  An  ancient  chapel,  con- 
verted into  a  b^fr^,  has  been  recently 
disc-overed  here;  it  is  covered  with 
frescoes  attributed  to  Spinello,  although 
more  probably  by  his  pupils. 

The  ch.  of  la  S8.  Annunziata.  Out- 
side, over  one  of  the  small  doors,  closed 
by  a  grating,  which  will  be  opened  on 
application,  is  a  fine  fresco  of  the  Virgin 
and  Angel,  by  Spinello  Aretinoy  men- 
tioned by  Vasari ;  the  head  of  the  Ma- 
donna is  of  singular  beauty. 

The  ch.  of  San  Domenico,  at  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  town,  near  the  Porta 
S.  Clemente,  formerly  contained  nume- 
rous frescoes  by  Spinello^  the  greater 
number  of  which  were  whitewashed 
over:  some  fine  figures  have  been  re- 
cently discovered;  amongst  them  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  partly  destroyed  by 
having  had  architectural  decorations 
painted  over  them. 

The  ch.  of  <S^.  Bartolommeo  has  a  re- 
markable fresco  by  Jacopo  da  Casentino, 
master  of  Spinello ;  some  others,  by  the 
same  master,  have  been  whitewashed. 

San  Bernardo, — In  the  sacristy  is  a 
fresco  by  Spinello,  c^<^  "'\a.'^"aj^Q<v«iaL 


ttf  Out  ceiling  by  the  famous  \  Via  ^eUe  T>«feViXXe,  \&  xSaa  ^^^^TiT«. 
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della  Rosa,  also  by  SpineUo  Aretino;  it 
was  formerly  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Stefano ; 
it  is  held  in  much  veneration,  and  will 
be  shown  by  the  custode  after  sundry 
preliminary  lightings  of  candles ;  it  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  master. 

A  fresco  of  the  Almighty  su]>port- 
ing  Christ  on  the  Cross,  by  Spinello 
Aretino,  remains  in  good  preservation 
on  the  wall  of  the  Convent  della  Croce; 
on  the  great  altar  of  the  church  an 
admirable  picture  of  the  Madonna  and 
Saints,  by  Luca  Signorelli.  In  the  ch. 
of  S,  Agostino  there  is  a  good  Presen- 
tation in  the  Temple,  of  the  school  of 
Perugino.  Among  the  many  fine  pro- 
ductions of  La  Robbia  ware  in  Arezzo 
may  be  mentioned  the  first  altar  on  the 
1.  in  5.  Maria  in  Grado. 

The  Palazzo  Pubhlico,  or  Magistrato 
Civico,  near  the  Cathedral,  built  in 
1 332,  was  originally  Gothic,  but  has  been 
modernized  without  the  least  regard  to 
its  ancient  style  of  architecture.  It 
contains  a  small  collection  of  paintings 
by  native  artists;  on  tl)e  front  is  a 
curious  series  of  armorial  bearings  of 
the  successive  Podestks,  amounting  to 
many  hundreds,  and  including  some 
historical  names. 

The  Confraierniih  di  Santa  Maria 
della  Misericordia,  built  in  the  14th 
century,  has  a  very  fine  Gothic  front 
and  porch  of  exceeding  richness,  flanked 
by  2  lancet  windows ;  it  was  founded 
originally  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  as  a  provision  for  widows  and 
orphans;  with  these  objects  are  now 
combined  a  museum  of  antiquities  and 
natural  history,  and  a  library  con- 
taining upwards  of  10,000  volumes. 
Over  the  entrance  is  a  fresco,  by 
Spinello,  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  St. 
John. 

The  Museo  Pubblico,  called  also  TAc- 
cademia  del  Petrarca,  near  the  Badia, 
contains  a  good  collection  of  ancient 
vases,  bronzes,  and  cinerary  urns,  and 
a  fine  collection  of  Majolica,  recently 
well  arranged.  The  vases  are  chiefly 
of  the  red  ware  of  the  city,  and  have 
been  described  in  Dr.  Fabroni's  work  on 
the  Arezzo  vases ;  ^ere  are  also  exam- 
ples of  the  pottery  of  other  Etruscan 
towns.  The  large  Etruscan  vase  with 
red  £gureB,  fowm  near  Arezzo  in  the 


middle  of  the  last  century,  represent- 
ing the  Combat  of  the  Amazons,  Her- 
cules slaying  a  warrior,  a  dance  of 
Bacchanals,  and  some  interesting  vases 
of  red  stamped  ware,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  Arezzo  in  Pliny's  day  was 
celebrated,  formerly  constituting  the 
Museo  Bacdf  have  been  recently  re- 
moved here. 

The  walls  of  Arezzo  were  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  Etruscan ;  they  are  not 
older  than  the  middle  ages ;  and  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  the  present 
town  occupies  not  the  place  of  the  Etrus- 
can city,  but  that  of  the  Roman  colony 
founded  after  the  site  on  the  hill  above 
had  been  abandoned.  On  the  hill  called 
Poggio  di  San  Comelio,  3  m.  S.E.  of 
the  town,  several  fragments  of  Etruscan 
masonry  were  discovered  about  18  years 
ago,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  city  walls.  Micali  has  pub- 
lished a  plan  of  them.  Modern  anti- 
quaries regard  them  as  marking  the  site 
of  ^e  Etruscan  Arretium. 

Little  now  remains  of  the  Roman 
ruins  of  Arezzo ;  the  massive  walls  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Passionist  monas- 
tery, near  the  Porta  S.  Spiriro,  are 
supposed  to  belong  to  an  amphitheatre, 
and  those  between  tlie  Fortress  and  the 
Porta  Colcitrone  to  Thermae. 

Like  Venice  and  Bologna,  Arezzo 
has  its  dwellings  associated  with  the 
memories  of  illustrious  names.  They 
are  generally  marked  by  marble  tablets, 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  those 
who  were  bom  within ;  they  are 
so  numerous  that  scarcely  a  street  is 
without  its  record.  This  custom  has 
been  unjustly  ridiculed  hy  some  recent 
writers;  few  persons  derive  so  much 
instruction  from  these  memorials  as 
travellers,  and  their  more  frequent 
adoption  in  England  would  associate 
many  an  interesting  house  with  the 
greatest  names  in  our  history.  The 
most  remarkable  house  in  Arezzo  is 
that  in  the  Sobborgo  del'  Orto,  close 
to  the  cathedral,  in  which  Petrarch  was 
bom  on  Monday,  July  20,  1304.  A 
long  inscription,  put  up  in  1810>  recA^<i& 
the  fajct  •,  \hft  tootsi  i^<5r«\i.  ^ca.  ^'t  ^r.'s»& 
of  h\8  Vivnih.  \i?ka  xe.\aM.^^  :c.c»  ^^^^^^ 
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v.  /-'x^  ?,  ir.*-  iiz-x-— ;  4i*l  :;.  i:-c 
c.'.ay^«  of  tft*  -'»;^  -■  .:i*r'-r.  az.  **.-! j  fresoc 
-•';.  /.  •x-  .';-;. Ar/'<  . ,  IE.*  £M^>^osi  f.-oat 
?-*«:  C.''/» — ai;^  lftwrr*%*iig  ■■  ork.     li  .;. 

liv   Mtff/fti^/M.    Tui  T;e»  from  ite 

':^;.L  It  c/yiyiffia^.dA  tb«  broad  TAilej 
of  tib«  QjUX.^  ixi  ui  it*  Iej:igth,  tcattered 
ov;^  viilj  vi;iag€:f,  vbik  in  the  fore- 
ffrouxid  u  one  of  the  ricfaett  dUtricts 
of  Italy,  aV/aiidiag  in  Tinejards  and 
every  kiitd  of a^cultaral  prrjdnce.  2  m. 
(^yobd  Ca^tigiiofje  tbe  riy.  (fSfisef  be- 
low tbe  Tillage  of  J/'/ni^cic/iK/,  a  itroog- 
liold  trfiUA'in  ftATDtr  da^fc  to  defend 
t}ie  r'#ad ;  and  afterwards  winding  rouiid 
the  hill  of  Oiit^Aa,  we  reach  at  tlie  for^t 
of  one  of  ititftpiini 

0  kiL  CorU/nn  or  Camu$^H/i  Stat, 
a  ptfAt-sutioD  with  an  Inn  at  the 
junction  of  t}ie  former  poitt>niad  witlj 
othera  leading  t^i  tr>wns  in  different 
|/arti  of  tiie  Talley;  one  it}  Fojauo 
(*J  m,j,  LiK'/i^nano,  Aiiinalunga,  &c.; 
am/Uier  to  Chiiiu  (22  m,j  and  Monte- 
iMilciaiio;  and  a  third  (1  m.j  up  the 
hill,  to  fJorUma. 

KxCnRMlOM  TO  OOBTONA. 

Tlicre  in  a  very  fair  Inn  at  Cortona, 
the  Ix>canda  di  Kuropa,  formerly  the 
I><icanda  Dragoni ;  but  perhaps  Ca- 
inuscra  had  l>etier  he  made  the  tourist's 
qtiartiTH,  aud  Cortona  visited  from 
it.  Close  to  Camuscia,  on  the  road  to 
Montepulciaiio,  is  the  tomb  discovered 
in  1842  hv  Sigiior  Sergardi,  from 
whom  it  (ferives  the  name  of  the 
**  (f  rotto  Hergurdi."  It  is  a  huge  tumu- 
lus, culled  '*I1  Melone,"  within  which 
were  found  2  parallel  sepulchres  of 
double  clmmlHirs.  The  tombs  had  been 
rilled  of  their  contents ;  but  a  smaller 
r/mwtwr  was  di/icovered  above  them, 
ir/r/Vf/r  eon taiaed  several  iron  and  bronze 
Vc'A^  and  some  vases  containing 
la ashes.   2'he  chamhars  are  almost 
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Ijta  frjZL.  X  nLI  «arl:rr  r^sst,  c<capus  a 
c'^T.r.a'  iJLg  yjil'Ljc  cz.  ihc  Terj  ssb- 
sclt  of  a  ii^.:^sa:L.  A«  'jl-z  C^tjzLom 
of  Virg-:,  it  will  iz  OL,Cic  be  rfe>v*gr.-.wJ 
'tjJ  the  classical  nj-ars:  a  zb^  soexje  of 
Uie  morder  of  lau&a  I  j  D&nixcas,  and 
of  the  &a:i£eqaci;i  fiigr.:  cf  uie  Ian«r 
into  Aiia  3Iinor : — 
-  ff n  iTTmrnjllitTjiili  iil  ■  ink  jiiiuiM 

A4(spi'.,  et  n*%aiirf:nan  (i;-;r=  *:-jn^c3  ^Mh.' 
^•«^  vg.  MS. 

This  mythological  antiquity  carries 
us  liack  to  an  age  anterior  lo'the  siegv 
of  Troy.  It  was  founded,  according  to 
Dionysios  of  Halicamassos.  by  the  Um- 
bri,  from  whom  it  was  captured  by  the 
Pelasgi,  who  advasaoed  into  Central 
Italy  from  their  first  settlement  at  tlie 
month  of  the  Fo,  and  then  seized  and 
fortified  Cortona. 

The  present  town,  on  the  decli- 
vity of  a  moontun  spur,  2173  ft 
above  tbe  sea  ^Pop.  in  1856, 
a370),  lies  witlun  its  ancient  circuit; 
the  modern  gates  seem  to  be  the 
lame  as  the  ancient;  and  the  waU, 
formed  of  enormous  rectangular  blocks 
of  sandstone,  laid  together  in  horizontal 
courses  without  cement,  is  preserved 
for  about  2  m^  nearly  two-thirds  of  its 
ori^al  extent.  Here  and  there  it 
is  interrupted  by  Roman  woriLS  or 
modem  repurs,  but  its  magnificent 
masonry  is  generally  well  preserved 
beneath  the  modem  fortifications.  Near 
the  fortress,  beyond  the  modem  wall, 
is  a  fragment  120  feet  in  lengtiii,  com- 
posed of  blocks  varying  firom  7  to 
14  feet  in  length,  and  from  3  to  5  feet 
in  height;  7  courses  remain  in  one 
part,  where  the  wall  is  25  feet  hiffh. 
In  addition  to  the  walls  there  are 
several  other  objects  of  Etruscan  anti- 
quity  to  engage  attention.  Within  the 
town  is  a  vault  under  the  •  Palazzo 
CeceVieUi,  \vue^  VvOa.  x^^xAax  luice- 
.menled  TftasoT«\,«Jawi\.\^  ^^^x  v^i^ax^ 
\  and  9  li\|^,  oai  tt^^axwv^i  ^fev^aXs^^^s:^;^ 
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On  the  ascent  to  Sta.  Margherita  are 
some  remains  of  lloman  baths,  miscalled 
the  Temple  of  Kacchus.  Outside  the 
town,  about  ^  m.  from  the  Porta  di  S. 
Agottino,  is  an  Etruscan  tomb  about  7 
feet  square,  called  the  **  Grotto  of  Py- 
thagoras." It  was  entered  by  folding 
doors  of  stone,  the  sockets  for  whicJi 
are  still  visible,  though  the  doors  have 
been  removed.  The  walls  are  of  enor- 
mous rectangular  blocks,  finished  and 
put  together  with  wonderful  precision, 
and  the  roof  is  formed  of  5  huge 
wedge-like  stones,  of  great  length,  rest- 
ing on  semicircular  walls,  and  suggest- 
ing the  idea  that  the  architect  must 
have  understood  the  principle  of  the 
arch. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Academy  there 
IS  a  small  collection  of  antiquities^ 
among  which  coins  and  bronzes  pre* 
dominate.  A  small  bronze  figure  of 
Jupiter  Tonans  is  the  best  figure  in 
the  collection;  but  the  gem  of  the 
museum  is  the  Bronze  Lamp^  of  which 
Micali  says  that  no  other  Etruscan 
work  in  bronze,  except  the  larger  sta- 
tues, can  rival  it  in  mastery  of  art.  It 
was  discovered  in  a  ditch  at  La  Fratta 
in  1840.  It  is  a  circular  bowl,  nearly 
2  ft.  in  diameter,  having  16  lamps  round 
the  rim,  alternating  with  heads  of  Bac- 
chus, and  a  Gorgon's  &ce  of  inezpres&i- 
ble  fierceness  at  Sie  bottom.  There  is  a 
fine  head  of  a  Muse  (Polymnia)  painted 
in  a  kind  of  encaustic,  and  on  date,  of 
singular  beauty,  supposed  to  be  Greek, 
discovered  near  Valiano,  with  other 
ancient  remains ;  if  Greek,  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  it  is  the  only  work  of 
this  kind  in  existence.  There  are  few 
vases  in  terra-cotta  of  any  interest  in 
the  Museum.  There  are  2  other  col- 
lections at  Cortona,  the  Museo  Coraz^i 
and  the  Museo  Venuti. 

The  Accademia  Etrusoa  was  founded, 
in  1726,  by  the  eminent  antiquary 
Venuti ;  it  is  at  present  in  the  Palazzo 
Fretorio,  where  are  also  the  library 
and  museum.  The  Academy  has  pub- 
lished 10  volumes  of  memoirs;  m 
president  is  honoured  with  the  titli^ 
of  *'  hneumo,"  the  ancient  name  of  the 
chiefs  of  Etnuria,  The  Library,  called 
the  BibJioteca  Ponbuca,  has  a  beauti- 


fid  MS.  of  Dante,  and  another  entitled 
*  £e  Notti  Coritane,  in  12  fblio  volumes, 
a  collection  of  conversations  on  archseo- 
log^cal  subjects. 

The  Cathedral,  sud  to  be  as  old  as 
the  10th  centy.,  was  restored  in  the  18Ui 
by  Galilei,  the* Florentine  architect.  It 
has  several  fine  paintings,  amons  which 
a^re  a  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  oyLuca 
Signorelli,  who  was  a  native  of  Cortona ; 
his  manner  may  here  be  traced,  from  its 
early  style  in  the  Deposition,  to  his 
more  advanced  in  the  Last  Supper,  in 
the  church  of  QesU.  The  Annuncia- 
tion is  by  Pietro  da  Cortona.  The  sin- 
gularly beautiful  picture  of  the  Last 
Supper,  by  Litca  Signorelli,  now  here, 
was  formerly  in  the  ch.  of  GesU ;  it  re- 
presents the  Saviour  distributing  bread 
to  the  kneeling  Apostles.  The  most 
remarkable  sepulchral  monument  pre- 
served here  b  a  great  Sarcophagus, 
which  the  local  antiquaries,  eager  to 
identify  everything  with  Hannibal's  in- 
vasion, have  honoured  by  calling  it  the 
tomb  of  the  consul  Flaminius.  The 
good  bas-relief  on  it,  representing  the 
combat  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithse, 
is  clearly  referable  to  a  later  period 
of  Roman  art,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  authority  for  the  tradition  which 
regards  the  sarcophagus  as  that  of  the 
unfortunate  consul.  Another  tomb  is 
that  of  Giambattista  Tommasi,  Grand- 
Master  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  in  1803. 

The  Ch.  of  Gesk  contains  a  Concep- 
tion and  a  Nativity,  by  Luoa  Signorelli; 
a  very  beautiful  Annunciation,  as  well 
as  two  gradini  admirably  preserved,  on 
which  are  represented  events  in  the 
lives  of  the  Virgin  and  of  S.  Dome- 
uico;  these  3  works  of  Fra  Angelico 
were  formerly  in  the  ch.  of  St.  Dome- 
uico.  The  unfinished  Madonna  throned, 
with  St.  Ubaldo  and  St.  Rocco,  is  by 
Jacone. 

The  Ch,  and  Convent  of  Santa  Mar- 
ifhenta  occupy  the  summit  of  the  hill  of 
Cortona ;  they  are  surrounded  by  plan- 
tations of  cypresses,  wA  ^^  xvk^  ^x«a^ 
tliem  \s  oiifc  oi  V!si<i  %.\«sx  "^^  ^"^ 
I  be  im^Lgm^    \Xa  ^xie  V^^^^s^^' 


Zlfi 
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fh^0VMmki  4i  f'Ufi^  M^mti0i  ■jmi'b  are  hfr-  f  A«  p«u  «^ihr  mh«  anBe,  tiiel 
MrTh<9f  <»  tiM  MI'MMTcr,  Tlie  Toub  •  pnuii:  ^  cte  atfifcct  of  tJie  Apcmi 
^  ite.  MaryJwmsk  f*  dM»  i^beruCT. '97  due  AepArctet  titer  vaUcyt  of  tbe  Tiber 
,r^»'/>  di  F^  M  a  njiarirahli.:  vork  <»f :  and  dht  Cbiaaa  3426  Kog.  ft  froM  dbr 
the  l^ik  e^wtarr:  tfii  fiWer  frrAt  wm\Aiza  ii  s,  E^ii, .  Hm  ic  imk  flf 
^r««^»«i«l,  tr/f^eCMr  vich  dK  <rf>«a  «f  i  the  fia«st  paaonaue  Tietrs  is  Ccstnl 

rauM^  ^  dM(  4ifnatf  ^yfm  Btfwie  or  lu»  ^  A  mad  of  3  s.  froM  Cm  i<—i, 
aatfT«  ^tf :  aad'  m  «aid  to  aare  |  dtnn^  Owteae,  leads  into  tbe  U^ 
K<«n  dMHjpMid  bf  honaMf f,    AflMSf  tbe  t  nod  a  fi&rv  Biilc»  aortii  of  OHaJa, 


paiirtffticii  are  a  I>«^  Ckrist,  bj  Zwca 
Hiffmf^i;  a  7$C  CadMrine,  fcy  h^ 
f*>s^;  a  C<»«epicioD,  with  ^  Mar- 
caret,  ?$c  Fraotnsi,  ^  I>oan&ick«  aai  Sc 
LoaM,  bf  tJk«  ^Ider  Vmmi;  the  Vtrria« 
wttfa  ?$c  iobn  tiM  BafrtMt,  Ht.  Eltfa- 
Wtfa  of  fia&farj,  and  ^  Btagio,  by 
Ja0iffjffff  dn  EmyAu 

The  Gothic  CK,  af  8,  Fmmettnf^^  of 
th«  13ch  einrtaiy,  hat  one  td  the  finest 
works  of  fy^ffAi^  the  Miraele  of  St.  An- 
toinr's  Male  whieh  eon  retted  a  herrtie, 
aad  an  AnnonetatioD  by  P,  da  CorUma. 

The  CA,  ///  8,  fjwuHicff,  ereeUbd  m 
ihe  early  part  of  the  13tfa  eentarj, 
eoDlains  in  one  of  the  chapeb  next 
the  high  altar  a  efaarming  work  by 
/^ra  Awfelico,  reyrttkenimf^  tbe  Virgio 
•orroonded  b^  4  saints  and  angels ;  a 
somewhat  similar  pietore  in  the  faeristy 
n^pemn  to  he  hj  one  of  his  popib. 
In  the  choir  is  a  fine  Gothic  altar 
painted  in  compartments,  by  Lorenzo 
di  KicjAo,  with  the  date  1440,  and  an 
inscription  ttMtma  that  it  was  presented 
by  Ommo  and  fjtnrenzo  de'  Medici  to 
the  monks  of  this  conrcmt,  on  condition 
that  they  would  pray  for  their  souls. 
The  AMfumption  with  HU  Hyacinth  is 
by  Painui  Ohrane. 

The  Ch,  t,f  H.  AffoHino  contains  one 
of  the  best  works  of  Pieiro  da  Cortona, 
the  Virgin,  with  St  John  the  Baptist, 
Hi.  James,  Hi.  Htephen,  and  St.  Francis ; 
and  a  painting  br  Jftoopo  da  Empoli^ 
representing  the  Virfpn,  St.  John  the 
Jhiptist,  and  S.  Antonio  Abate. 

The  (Jh,  t)f  the  Compttffnia  di  San 
NifxiUf  contains  a  fresco  by  Luoi  Hi- 
ffw/reilif  lately  dincovered ;  and  a  fine 
altarpiece  by  the  name  master,  painted 
ou  botli  sidei,  and  well  restored  (1855). 


froa  there  to  the  rly. 
ghetto,  witfaoot  the 
iaim^  to 


Stat,  of  Bar- 
ly  of  IV- 


^^  oue  ox  uic  tew  aeieats,     » 

■Imt^  4m.  N,  ofCortontLf  reached  \  **  o(liV\eHom«xvv«o^\«"  «x«^ 
^^mouafaiifpath,  ii  the  Hermitage  \  by  that  YiVaXonan  a\i^  Xyj 
»  di  J6f,  /sJyidw,  at  the  bate  of  \biiit]he  \oca\  t«at»T«a  ol 


Learing  Camasen,  die  rly.  nms 
nearly  paraiiel  to  tbe  old  post-toad, 
Icaring  the  Tillage  of  Ossajai,  dbr 
former  Toscan  frontier  town,  aboat 
1  B.  OD  L,  approaching  gndoaUj  the 
lake,  which  it  reaches  at 

9  kiL  b^i>rr}hetio  Stat^  at  a  abort 
distance  from  the  water's  edge.  Half- 
way between  Camoscia  and  here  a 
good  road  fapranehes  off  on  rt.  at  HeMa 
to  C^tif^ume  del  Lago  and  Panicale. 
From  Borghetto  the  riy.  runs  dose  to 
the  lake,  leaving  upon  the  rising 
ground  on  the  1.  Monte  Gualaadro, 
once  the  Papal  frontier  stat.,  and 
Caso  del  Piano,  crossing  the  Val  Bo- 
mana  before  reaching,  on  emerging 
from  a  short  tunnel, 

9  kil.  PasiignoHo  Stat.  Passignano 
is  a  dirty  Tillagi*,  built  at  the  extre- 
mity of  a  rocky  promontory.  Ian 
worse  than  indifferent.  From  here 
the  rly.  and  carriage-roads  run  dose 
to  each  other,  through  lovely  scenery, 
following  the  shores  of  the  lake  for 
4  .m  to  the  village  of  TorriceUa,  near 
the  water's  edge. 

On  leaving  Camusciia,  the  Lakjb  of 
TiiRAsiMENE  will  naturally  recall  to 
the  traveller  the  memorable  battle 
fought  upon  its  banks,  upon  the  very 
ground,  indeed,  which  he  must  pass 
between  that  station  and  Passignano. 
Tbe  details  of  that  disastrous  actioD, 
"  one  of  the  few  defeats,"  says  Livy, 
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B8  they  may  still  be  traced,  are  no- 
where more  accurately  described  than 
in  the  following  note  of  Sir  John  Hob- 
house  to  the  4th  canto  of  'Childe 
Harold:'— 

"  The  site  of  the  battle  of  Thrasi- 
mene  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  tra- 
veller from  the  village  under  Cortona 
to  Case  del  Piano,  the  next  stage  on 
the  way  to  Rome,  has  for  the  first  2  or 
3  m.  around  him,  but  more  particularly 
to  the  rt.,  that  flat  land  which  Hanni- 
bal laid  waste  in  order  to  induce  the 
Consul  Flaminius  to  move  from  Arezzo. 
On  his  left,  and  in  front  of  him,  is  a 
ridge  of  hills  bending  down  towards 
the  lake  of  Thrasimene,  called  by  Livy 
'  montes  Cortonenses,'  and  now  named 
the  Gualandro.  These  hills  he  ap- 
proaches at  Ossaja,  a  village  which  the 
itineraries  pretend  to  have  been  so 
denominated  from  the  bones  found 
there :  but  there  have  been  no  bones 
found  there,  and  the  battle  was  fought 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  From 
Ossaja  the  road  begins  to  rise  a  little, 
but  does  not  pass  into  the  roots  of  the 
mountains  until  the  67th  milestone 
from  Florence.  The  ascent  thence  is 
not  steep,  but  continues  for  20  minutes. 
The  lake  is  soon  seen  below  on  the  rt., 
with  Borghetto,  a  round  tower,  close 
upon  the  water;  and  the  undulating 
hills  partially  covered  with  wood, 
amongst  which  the  road  winds,  sink  by 
degrees  into  the  marshes  near  ta  this 
tower.  Lower  than  the  road,  down  to 
the  rt.,  amidst  these  woody  hillocks, 
Hannibal  placed  his  horse,  in  the  jaws 
of,  or  rather  above,  the  pass,  which  was 
between  the  lake  and  the  present  road, 
and  most  probably  close  to  Borghetto, 
just  under  the  lowest  of  the  *  tumuli.' 
On  a  summit  to  the  1.,  above  the 
road,  is  an  old  circular  ruin,  which  th*» 
peasants  call  '  the  tower  of  Hannibal 
the  Carthaginian.'  Arrived  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  road,  the  traveller 
has  a  partial  view  of  the  fatal  plain, 
which  opens  fully  upon  him  as  he  de- 
scends the  Gualandro.  He  soon  finds 
himself  in  a  vale  enclosed  to  the  1., 
and  in  front,  and  behind  him,  by  the 
Gualandro  hills,  bending  round  in  a 
segment  larger  than  a  semicircle,  and 
running  down  at  each  end  to  the  lake. 


which  obliques  to  the  rt  and  forms 
the  chord  of  this  mountain  arc.  The 
position  cannot  be  guessed  at  from  the 
plains  of  Cortona,  nor  appears  to  be  so 
completely  enclosed  unless  to  one  who 
is  fairly  within  the  hills.  It  then, 
indeed,  appears  '  a  place  made  as  it 
were  on  purpose  for  a  snare,'  locus  in- 
sidiis  natus,  Borghetto  is  then  found  to 
stand  in  a  narrow  marshy  path  close  to 
the  hill  and  to  the  lake,  whilst  there  is 
no  other  outlet  at  the  opposite  turn  of 
the  mountains  than  through  the  little 
town  of  Passignano,  which  is  pushed 
into  the  water  by  the  foot  of  a  high 
rocky  acclivity.  There  is  a  woody 
eminence  branching  down  from  the 
mountains  into  the  upper  end  of  the 
plain  nearer  to  the  side  of  Passignano, 
and  on  this  stands  a  white  village  called 
Torre.  Polybius  seems  to  allude  to 
this  eminence  as  the  one  on  which 
Hannibal  encamped,  and  drew  out  his 
heavy-armed  Africans  and  Spaniards 
in  a  conspicuous  position.  From  thi« 
spot  he  despatched  his  Balearic  and 
light-armed  troops  round  through  the 
Gualandro  heights  to  the  rt,  so  as  to 
arrive  unseen  and  form  an  ambush 
among  the  broken  acclivities  which 
the  road  now  passes,  and  to  be  ready  to 
act  upon  the  1.  flank  and  above  tlie 
enemy,  whilst  the  horse  shut  up  the 
pass  behind.  Flaminius  came  to  the 
lake  near  Borghetto  at  sunset;  and, 
without  sending  any  spies  before  him, 
marched  through  the  pass  the  next 
morning  before  the  day  had  quite 
broken,  so  that  he  perceived  nothing 
of  the  horse  and  light  troops  above  and 
about  him,  and  saw  only  the  heavy- 
armed  Carthaginians  in  front  on  the 
hill  of  Torre.  The  consul  began  to 
draw  out  his  army  in  the  flat,  and  in 
the  mean  time  the  horse  in  ambush 
^upied  the  pass  behind  him  at  Bor- 
ghetto. Thus  the  Romans  were  com- 
pletely enclosed,  having  the  lake  on 
the  rt.,  the  main  army  on  the  hill  of 
Torre  in  front,  the  Gualandro  hills 
filled  with  the  light-armed  on  their 
1.  flank,  and  bevEi%  y^cs^qXs^  ^'^^'^ 
receAViitt   \sy  \3wi  cv«^t^>   '«^>  "^^ 


the  owt\et»  *m  ^^  't**-'^ 


i  from  t\ie  \«!^^  ^^^ 


«^xe»^ 
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the  army  of  the  consal,  bnt  the  high 
lands  were  in  the  sunshine,  and  all  tibe 
different  corps  in  ambush  looked 
towards  the  hill  of  Torre  for  the  order 
of  attack.  Hannibal  gave  the  signal, 
and  moved  down  from  his  post  on  the 
height.  At  the  same  moment  all  his 
troops  on  the  eminences  behind  and  in 
the  flank  of  Flaminius  rushed  forwards 
as  it  were  with  one  accord  into  the  plain. 

"There  are  2  little  rivulets  which 
run  trom  the  Gualandro  into  the  lake. 
The  traveller  crosses  the  first  of  these 
at  about  a  mile  after  he  comes  into  the 
plain,  and  this  divides  the  Tuscan  from 
the  Papal  territories.  The  second, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  forther  on,  is 
called  *the  bloody  rivulet;'  and  the 
peasants  point  out  an  open  spot  to  the 
1.  between  the  *  Sanguinetto '  and  the 
hills,  which,  they  say,  was  the  prin- 
cipal scene  of  slaughter.  The  other 
part  of  the  plain  is  covered  with  the 
thick-set  olive-trees  in  corn-grounds, 
and  is  nowhere  quite  level  except  near 
the  edge  of  the  lake.  It  is,  indeed, 
most  probable  that  the  battle  was  fought 
near  this  end  of  the  valley,  for  the  6000 
Romans,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
action,  broke  through  the  enemy,  es- 
caped to  the  summit  of  an  eminence 
which  must  have  been  in  this  quarter, 
otherwise  they  would  have  had  to  tra- 
verse the  whole  plain,  and  to  pierce 
through  the  main  army  of  Hannibal. 

"The  Romans  fought  desperately 
for  3  hours  (unheeding  an  earthquake 
which  occurred  at  the  time  and  over- 
threw many  cities,  and  even  mountains, 
in  various  parts  of  Italy) ;  but  the  death 
of  Flaminius  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  dispersion.  The  Carthaginian 
horse  then  burst  in  upon  the  ftigitives ; 
and  the  lake,  the  marsh  about  Borghetto, 
but  chiefly  the  plain  of  the  Sanguinetto 
and  the  passes  of  the  Gualanc^,  were 
strewed  with  dead.  Near  some  old 
walls  on  a  bleak  ridge  to  the  1.,  above 
the  rivulet,  many  human  bones  have 
been  repeatedly  found,  and  this  has 
confirmed  the  pretensions  and  the  name 
of  the  *  stream  of  blood.' "  In  the  plain, 
before  reaching  PassigDono,  the  name 
^Z"  Zis  Vallata  Romano^  between  the 
dand  the  Jake,  is  supposed  to  refer 

't  /ktal  conGict. 


The  Lake  of  Thrasimene,  which  has 
scarcely  changed  its  ancient  name  in 
the  modem  one  of  Logo  Trasimeno, 
is  a  sheet  of  water  about  30  English 
m.  in  circumference,  and  in  some 
parts  as  much  as  8  English  m. 
across.  It  is  surrounded  by  gentle 
eminences  covered  with  oak  and  pine, 
and  cultivated  with  olive-plantations 
down  to  its  very  margin.  The  hills 
around  it  gradually  increase  in  eleva- 
tion as  they  recede  from  the  lake,  and 
rise  into  mountains  in  the  distance.  It 
has  3  islands,  the  Isola  Maggiore  and 
I.  Minore,  opposite  Passignauo,  and  the 
I.  Polvese  in  its  southern  portion.  On 
the  Isola  Maggiore  is  a  convent,  from 
which  the  view  over  the  lake  and  its 
shores  is  very  fine.  The  lake  abounds 
in  fish,  particularly  eels,  carp,  tench, 
and  pike ;  a  small  fish  called  the  lasca,  a 
fresh- water  herring  {Clupea),  and  the 
reginoy  of  the  carp  genus.  Its  bed  has 
been  gradually  filling  up  by  the  alluvial 
matter  carried  into  it,  and  several  sug- 
gestions for  draining  it  have  been  made, 
which  might  be  effected  without  much 
difficulty.  The  fishery  at  present  lets  for 
4000  scudi,  whilst,  if  drained,  it  would 
produce  annually,  according  to  the  cal- 
culation of  Signer  Balducci,  122,892 
scudi,  and  would  employ  at  least  1300 
persons  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
level  of  the  lake  (848  Eng.  ft.  above  the 
sea)  has  evidently  risen  within  historical 
periods.  Some  buildings,  now  13  feet 
below  its  present  level,  were  disco- 
vered recently  near  Passignano,  which 
appeared  to  have  belonged  to  a  pig- 
house,  as  they  contained  straw,  grass, 
seeds,  maize,  &c.  Sig.  Balducci  attri- 
butes this  to  the  elevation  of  the  bed  of 
the  lake,  which,  by  his  own  observa- 
tions, was  raised  9  inches  by  the  alluvial 
matter  carried  into  it  by  the  torrents 
from  1819  to  1841,  although  the  period 
was  not  very  rainy;  whilst  other  ob- 
servations show  this  level  to  have 
increased  48  inches  in  a  century. 
The  older  maps  of  the  district  show 
that  the  lake  occupied  a  lesser  area 
than  it  does  at  present.  The  greatest 
depth  is  now  21  feet  between  Casti- 
gVioivQ  ^«\  liQ^%Q  «xLd  the  Isola  Mag- 
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fave  a  depth  of  33  to  39  feet.  The 
Imiflsario,  which  opens  out  of  the  S.E. 
bay,  is  said  to  have  been  excavated 
by  the  Baglionis,  lords  of  Perugia  in 
the  15th  century,  to  drain  the  super- 
fluous water  of  the  lake  into  the  Cma, 
one  of  the  upper  affluents  of  the  Tiber. 
Signor  Balducci  believes  that  it  existed 
before  the  time  of  the  Baglionis,  for, 
if  it  had  not,  the  shores  of  the  lake 
must  have  been  under  water ;  whereas 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  at 
a  remote  period  the  plain  extending 
round  the  lake  was  more  exten- 
sive than  at  present.  This  fact  would 
confirm  the  ancient  accounts .  of  the 
battle,  and  the  stand  made  by  Flaminius 
near  the  modem  village  of  Passignano 
after  his  first  defeat  near  Borghetto. 

The  Lake  of  Thrasimene  and  its  his- 
torical associations  give  an  interest  to 
this  road  which  is  not  felt  in  any  other 
approach  to  Rome  from  the  north. 

"I  roam 

By  Thraslmene'g  lake,  in  the  defiles 
Fatal  to  Roman  rashneos,  more  at  home ; 
For  there  the  Carthaginian's  warlike  wiles 
Ck>me  hack  before  me,  as  his  skill  beguiles 
The  host  between  the  mountains  and  the  shore, 
Where  Courage  falls  in  her  despairing  files. 
And  torrents,  swoll'n  to  rivers  with  their  gore 
Reck  throu|[^  the  sultry  plain,  with  legions 
scatter'd  o'er. 

Like  to  a  forest  fell'd  by  mountain  winds ; 
And  such  the  storm  of  battle  on  this  day. 
And  such  the  frenzy,  whose  convulsion  blinds 
To  all  save  carnage,  that,  beneath  the  fray, 
An  earthquake  reel'd  unheededly  away  i 
None  felt  stem  Nature  rocking  at  hhi  feet. 
And  yawning  forth  a  grave  for  those  who  lay 
Upon  their  bucklers  for  a  winding-sheet ; 
Such  is  the  absorbing  hate  when  warring  nations 
meet! 

Far  other  scene  is  Thrasimene  now ; 
Her  lake  a  sheet  of  silver,  and  her  plain 
Rent  by  no  ravage  save  the  gentle  plough ; 
Her  aged  trees  rise  thick  as  once  the  slain 
I^y  where  their  roots  are ;  but  a  brook  hath 

ta'en — 
A  little  rill  of  scantv  stream  and  bed— 
A  name  of  blood  from  that  day's  sanguhie 

rain; 
And  Sangainetto  tells  ye  where  the  dead 
Made  the  earth  wet,  and  tnm'd  the  unwilling 

waters  red."  Byron, 

On  leaving  Torricella  the  rly.  tra- 
verses a  tunnel  of  nearly  a  mile  in 
length,  cutting  through  the  Monte 
ColognolOf  to  gain  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Cina,  on  emerging  from  which  is 
9  kJL  Mwjione  Stat.     The  Tillage  of 


Magione  is  on  the  1.,  upon  an  eminence 
400  ft.  above  the  lake.  It  has  a  pic- 
turesque, tall,  medisDval  tower  of  im- 
posing aspect,  which  recalls  the  times 
of  the  contests  of  Fortebraccio  and 
Sforza,  when  it  must  have  been  a 
place  of  some  strength.  The  old  post- 
road  runs  about  2  m.  further  N.,  the 
rly.  following  the  torrent  as  far  as 

Monte  MelinOf  near  which  there  is  a 
large  villa  belonging  to  the  Connesta- 
bile  family  of  Perugia.  5  kil.  farther, 
at  S.  Nicolo,  the  rly.  and  post-road 
approach  each  other,  running  parallel 
to  near  Perugia.  In  this  portion  are 
several  tunnels,  that  ending  at  S, 
MannOf  celebrated  for  its  Etruscan 
tomb  (p.  383),  being  the  longest.  At 
S.  Marco  the  rly.  takes  a  curvfe  of 
nearly  3  m.  along  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Gema,  before  reaching  Ponteveg- 
gie,  where  is  the 

13  kil.  Perugia  Stat.,  distant  about 
1  m.  fVom  the  city,  which  is  reached 
by  a  continuous  ascent  to  the  Porte 
Nuova,  the  same  as  followed  by  the 
united  carriage-roads  from  Arezzo, 
Chiusi,  and  Todi.  Omnibuses  and  car- 
riages at  the  station. 

Perugia.  —  Inns :  the  Posta,  now 
very  good;  "charges  high,"— J&.  i?., 
July,  1864.  (Giovanni  ScaTchi  is  a  very 
intelligent  laquais-de-place  here ;  he  is 
also  a  dealer  in  antiquities  and  paint- 
ings). The  Grand  Hdtel  de  TEsp^nce, 
formerly  H.  de  France,  kept  by  Ma- 
dame Storti,  the  widow  of  the  un- 
fortunate innkeeper  who  was  so 
barbarously  murdered  hj  the  Swiss 
mercenaries  of  the  Pope  m  1 859 :  the 
house  has  been  entirely  refurnished ;  it 
is  one  of  the  best  on  this  road,  and  the 
first  in  Perugia  {Lady  M.  A,,  1862); 
it  is  in  the  suburb,  near  the  ch.  of 
San  Domenico  and  the  road  f^om 
Florence  to  Rome.  La  Ck>rona,  second- 
rate,  frequented  chiefly  by  Italian  fa- 
milies. Sig.  Silvio  Pampaglini,  jew- 
eller, will  be  found  an  excellent 
guide  and  adviser  by  persons  more 
particularly  intercAt^^  Sxv  Ti!«s.Nsct%  ^ 
art,  from  \i\%  '^ert^^sX.  ^tQj(\"8«oX'»^^'«^  ^^ 
the  aTt\«»We  \.Te«.w«e«»  ^^^'^J^'^^^O 
i  tYie  cHy  an^  \^  IV^  ^«^^^  ^^^'^^^^^^ 
\\)ouTYiood. 
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Perugia,   the    ancient    Pentsia,    Pc' 
ro^che  of  the   Ktrascans,  was  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  of  the  Etrus- 
can league,  and  is  scarcely  inferior  in 
antiquity  to  Cortona.     Of  its  history 
in  Etruscan  times  little  more  is  known 
than  that  its  citizens  were  3  times  de- 
feated by  Fabius,  and  that  it  fell  under 
the  power  of  Rome  when  all  the  other 
cities  of  Etruria  lost  their  independence. 
In  the  reign  of  Augustus  (b.c.  40)  it 
was  occupied  by  Lucius  Antonius,  the 
brother    of   the  triumvir    Mark    An- 
tony, and  besieged  by  Augustus,  who 
reduced  it  by  starvation.     One  of  the 
citizens,  however,  set  fire  to  his  house 
to  prevent  it  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  conqueror,  and  the  flames  unfor- 
tunately spreading  reduced  the  whole 
city  to  ashes.     Augustus  rebuilt  it  as  a 
Homan  colony,  and  commemorated  the 
event  by   the  inscriptions  which   are 
still  visible  on  2  of  its  gates.     Its  his- 
tory in  the  middle  ages  is  not  less  in- 
teresting than  that  of  Bologna  or  Siena, 
although  the  struggles  of  this  free  city 
against  the  growing  power  of  the  popes, 
and  the  contests  which  followed  be- 
tween the  popular  party  and  the  nobles, 
differ  little  from  those  which  were  the 
immediate   precursors  of  the    fall   of 
nearly  all  the   Italian   republics.     Its 
annals  bring    before    us    one   of    the 
most   extraordinary  men  whose  cha- 
racters were  formed   by  the  circum- 
stances of  this  eventful  period.    This 
celebrated  personage,  Braccio  da  Mon- 
tone,  sumamed  Fortebraccio,  the  rival 
of  Sforza,   and  like  him  the  founder 
of  a  new  school  of  military  tactics,  was 
bom  at  Perugia.     As  the  commander 
of  the   Florentine  army  he  attacked 
his    native   city,    after    its    surrender 
to  Ladislaus  king  of  Naples,  who  was 
supported   by  his   great  rival   Sforza. 
Braccio    commencea    this   memorable 
siege  of  Perugia  in  1416;   the  inha- 
bitants gallantly  resisted,  and  at  length 
called  to  their  aid  Carlo  Malatesta,  lord 
of  Rimini,   who  was  defeated   in   the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  by  Tartaglia 
da   Lavello,   one   of   Braccio's  lieute- 
nants.   The  citizens  then  surrendered 
and  received    Braccio    as   their   lord, 
14)6.    His  rule  was  marked  by  a  wise 
and  conciliatory  policy,  and  this  eminent 


warrior  proved  himself  one  of  the  best 
rulers  of  his  time.  He  recalled  the  nobi- 
lity, reconcile<i  the  factions  of  the  city, 
and  administered  justice  with  an  impar- 
tial hand.  The  independent  existence  of 
Perugia  ended  at  his  death,  and  the  city 
returned  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Church.  Itsaffairswereadministeredby 
the  Baglioni  family,  under  the  authority 
of  the  popes ;  but  the  ambition  of  this 
noble  house  brought  them  into  collision 
both  with  the  people  and  the  Holy  See. 
After  several  contests  for  supremacy, 
Paul  III.  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
city  to  subjection,  and,  after  destroying 
all  remains  of  its  ancient  institutions, 
directed  the  construction  of  the  citadel 
as  an  effectual  means  of  repressing  any 
future  outbreak.  From  that  time  Pe- 
rugia, with  few  exceptions,  remained, 
until  Sept.  I860,  in  obedience  to  the 
Church.  During  the  disasters  of  the 
French  invasion  it  shared  the  fate  of 
the  other  Italian  cities,  and  became  one 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  Roman 
republic,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
as  chief  town  of  the  Department  of  the 
Thrasymene. 

In  connection  with  these  historical 
events,  the  plagues  of  Perugia  may  be 
noticed.  During  the  14th  and  two  fol- 
lowing centuries  the  city  was  frequently 
visited  by  this  pestilence;  in  that  of 
1348,  100,000  persons  are  said  to  have 
perished,  and  in  that  of  1524  Pietro 
Perugino  was  one  of  its  victims. 

Antiquities. — Considerable  portions  of 
the  walls,  and  the  foundations  of  some 
of  the  ancient  gates,  are  still  preserved ; 
and  though  less  massive  than  those  of 
Cortona,  they  are  good  specimens  of 
Etruscan  architecture. 

The  walls  are  composed  of  rectangular 
blocks  of  travertine ;  near  the  Porta  S. 
Ercolano  is  a  portion  at  least  40  ft.  high. 
Of  the  gates,  that  of  S.  Ercolano,  the  Arco 
di  Augusto,the  Arcodi  Bomia,  and  Porta 
Colonna,  are  Etruscan  as  high  as  the 
imposts ;  the  Arco  di  S.  Luca,  the  Porta 
di  S.  Pietro,  and  the  Arco  de*  Buoni 
Tempi,  are  upon  Roman  foundations; 
the  Arco  della  Conca  is  mediaeval. 
The  celebrated  gatewa-^  c.'a\W«i.\3&ft  Kt«^ 
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giisU  P«ni8ia"  orer  it,  U  tbe  most  im- 
IMjting  of  t)i€  ancient  gates.  If  is  doable, 
witii  an  obtique  arcn  about  30  ft.  in 
height.  It  is  built  of  massive  blricks 
of  travertine  some  4  ft.  long,  and  in 
courses  18  in.  high.  Above  the 
arch  is  an  Ionic  frieze,  ornamented 
with  alternating  shields  and  short 
columns;  from  tiiis  frieze  springs  an- 
other arch,  noir  blocked  up,  the  whole 
of  which  was  added  during  the  Ko- 
man  period.  The  gate  is  flanked  by 
2  sq.  towers,  which,  as  high  as  the 
imposts  of  the  arch,  are  proba- 
bly Ktruscan.  Within  is  a  wall  of 
rusticated  masonry  upwards  of  50  ft. 
high,  of  the  same  workmanship  as  the 
gate  itself,  but  now  unconnected 
with  it.  The  inscription  Augusta 
Pkbusia  was  added  after  the 
siege  by  Augustus.  In  confirmation 
of  the  high  antiquity  of  this  gate- 
way, deduced  from  its  characteristic 
masonry,  the  injury  which  the  arch 
appears  to  have  sustained  h^  fire  au- 
thorizes the  concliuion  that  it  existed 
prior  to  the  general  conflagration  of  the 
city  which  followed  the  surrender  to 
Octavian.  The  Porta  Marzia,  another 
gateway  of  Etruscan  workmanship,  was 
removed  from  its  original  position,  to- 
gether with  a  great  portion  of  the  an- 
cient wall,  when  the  citadel  was  built 
bv  Paul  III.  ])ut  fortunately  Sangallo 
did  not  allow  it  to  be  destroyed,  and 
the  stones  composing  it  were  carefully 
preserved  by  buildinjB^  them  up  into  the 
castle  wall.  The  frieze  is  ornamented 
with  6  pilasters,  alternating  with  3  male 
figures  and  2  heads  of  horses.  In  the 
upper  part  is  the  inscription  Colonia 
ViniA,  and  in  the  lower  part  Augusta 
Pehubia,  both  of  which  must  have  been 
added  after  the  city  became  a  Roman 
colony. 

The  Neoropolia  of  Perugia  was  dis- 
covered on  1840,  on  the  line  of  the  new 
road  to  liome,  about  i^  m.  before 
it  reaches  the  Ponte  di  San  Giovanni. 
In  that  year  a  peasant  discovered  the 

In  which  hassince  become  socele* 
hithe  •«  Tomb  of  the  Volumnii ;" 
■B  that  period  to  the  present 
W  otben  h&ye  been  brought 
at'  '    '      ' 


cbiedy  by  the  researches 


I  pro-  \ 


fessor  of  archaeology  in  the  Univer- 
sity. The  tomb  which  was  first  dis- 
covered is  called  the  "  Grotta  de'  Vc^on- 
ni."  and  is  still  unsurpassed  by  any 
which  have  been  since  opened.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
in  Northern  Etruria,  although  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  as  late  a  date  as  the  Gth 
century  of  Rome.  Like  most  Etruscan 
sepulchres,  it  is  excavated  in  the  coarse 
tertiary  tufa  of  the  hill ;  a  long  flight  of 
ancient  steps  descends  to  the  entrance  in 
the  hill  side,  which  was  closed  by  a  large 
slab  of  travertine,  and  on  one  of  the 
doorposts  is  seen  an  Etruscan  inscription 
with  the  letters  coloured  in  red,  record- 
ing the  names  of  Amth  and  Larth 
Velimnas.  The  sepulchre  consists  of 
10  chambers;  the  largest,  or  central 
nave,  out  of  which  the  others  open,  with 
a  roof  in  imitation  of  beams  and  rafters, 
is  24  ft.  by  12,  and  14  ft.  high :  the  9 
others  are  of  smaller  size.  In  the  largest 
of  these,  at  the  end,  and  called  the  Tri- 
bune, are  7  cinerary  vrns  of  very  fine 
workmanship,  1  of  them  being  of  ala- 
baster and  6  of  travertine,  covered  with 
a  hard  stucco.  Of  the  latter,  5  have  on 
their  lids  recumbent  male  figures  in  the 
attitude  of  persons  seated  at  a  feast ; 
the  6th  a  female  sitting  on  a  chair ;  and 
the  alabaster  urn,  which  is  in  the  form 
of  an  ancient  temple,  with  bas-reliefs 
of  bulls'  heads  and  flower-wreaths  on 
the  sides,  and  sphinxes  at  the  angles,  is 
remarkable  as  having  a  bilingual  in- 
scription in  Latin  and  Etruscan;  the 
Latin  one,  beneath  the  tympanum,  is 
"  P.  Volumnius  A.  F.  Violens  Cafatia 
Natus,"  and  the  Etruscan,  on  the  roof- 
tiling,  is  evidently  of  corresponding  im- 
port. All  the  other  urns  have  inscrip- 
tions recording  the  name  of  **  Velim- 
nas "  in  Etruscan  characters,  and  4 
of  them  have  heads  of  Medusa  in 
front.  The  ceiling  of  this  chamber  is 
coffered  in  squares,  and  has  in  the 
centre  a  Gorgon's  head  of  enormous 
size  and  of  much  expression.  Over 
the  door  is  a  large  shield  between  2 
curved  swords,  baring  a  head  in  re- 
lief, supposed  to  be  that  of  Medusa 
or  Apollo.  In  the  angles  of  the  pedi- 
ment are  2  busts,  but  the  face  of  one 
has   ^\sttvv*«c^^,  ^sA,  \?D«w%\\  It    is 


jfgUoli,  the  late  learned  pro-  \  easy  V>  se^  x^*^^.  ^5afc  oi:ft^et  ^«k»  ^.  ^^- 
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sant's  dress  and  bears  the  crooked  staff, 
it  is  difficult  to  explain  its  real  meaDing. 
On  the  walls  of  the  other  chamber  are 
fignres  of  dragons  or  serpents,  dolphins, 
owls,  &c.,  of  earthenware,  with  metal 
tongnes  which  seem  ready  to  hiss  at 
each  intruder:  nothing  was  found  in 
these  side  chambers ;  the^  are  supposed 
to  have  received  the  bodies  before  they 
were  burned.  The  tomb  has  been 
preserved  in  the  state  in  which  it  was 
foimd,  but  most  of  the  vases,  lamps, 
bronze  armour,  weapons,  pateree,  and 
ornaments  have  been  removed  to  the 
neighbouring  villa  of  Count  Baglioni, 
the  proprietor  of  the  ground,  who 
very  liberally  allows  them  to  be  in- 
spected by  travellers.  Many  less  ex- 
tensive tombs  have  since  been  opened, 
and  are  preserved  as  they  were  found, 
with  their  painted  urns ;  among  them 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  Etrus- 
can families  of  Pumpuni  (Pomponius), 
Ceisi  (Caesius),  Veti  (Vettius),  Casni 
(Cesina),  Pharu  (Farms),  Petroni  (Pe- 
tronius),  Acsi  (Accius),  Anani  (Annia- 
nus),  Vipi  (Vibius).  Among  the  many 
curious  objects  found  within  these 
latter  and  now  preserved  in  the  Villa 
Baglioni  are  a  bronze  curule  chaii*, 
coins,  mirrors,  curling-irons,  lamps,  hel- 
mets, greaves,  and  even  egg-shells.  The 
griffin  of  Perugia  is  one  of  the  most 
n-equent  emblems  on  the  urns.  There 
are  some  oth^  sepulchres  of  less  in- 
terest higher  up  the  hill :  in  the  Vezi 
tomb  the  urns  are  coloured ;  in  that  of 
the  Petroni,  one  has  a  bilingual  inscrip- 
tion.* 

About  2  m.  from  the  city,  at  the 
hamlet  of  La  Commenda,  on  the  road 
to  Florence,  is  the  once  celebrated 
Etruscan  tomb  called  the  *'Tempio  di 
SanManno,"  from  the  2  altar-like  masses 
of  stone  which  it  contains,  with  chan- 
nels on  their  upper  surface,  as  if  to 
carry  off  the  blood.  It  is  a  vault, 
27  ft.  long  by  about  13  wide,  and  15 
high.  Its  finely  arched  roof  is  com- 
posed of  blocks  of  travertine  16  ft. 
long  by  10  high.     On  the  1.  side  is 


resting 

learned  essay,  and  illustrated  with  beautiful  en 
gravings.  has  been  recently  published  by  Ck)unt 
Oian-carlo  CkmeatabUe,  on  the  Etnucan  Sepul- 
chres  ofPerogia, 


the  inscription  in  3  lines  called  by 
Maffei  **  the  queen  of  inscriptions," 
and  still  valued  as  one  of  the  longest 
and  most  perfect  Etruscan  inscriptions 
known. 

Perugia  is  now  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Umbria,  which  includes  a 
population  of  313,019;  that  of  the 
city  and  its  suburbs  amounts  to 
18,240.  The  bishopric  of  Perugia  was 
founded  a.d.  57 ;  St.  Herculanus,  one 
of  the  followers  of  St.  Peter,  was  its 
first  bishop.  Placed  at  a  considerable 
elevation  (1580  Enff.  ft.  above  the  sea), 
its  climate  is  cool  during  the  summer, 
and  salubrious  at  ail  seasons,  resem- 
bling much  in  this  respect  that  of 
Siena. 

School  of  Umhria. — As  Peru^  may 
be  considered  the  centre  of  this  school 
of  painting,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a 
summary  of  such  of  its  leading  features 
as  will  enable  the  traveller  more  accu- 
rately to  appreciate  the  examples  he 
will  meet  with  in  its  churches  and 
galleries.  The  school  of  Umbria  is 
essentially  characterised  by  its  spiritual 
or  devotional  tendency.  The  deep 
religious  feeling  and  enthusiasm  in- 
spired by  the  great  sanctuary  of  Assisi 
seem  to  have  exercised  a  powerful  effect 
over  the  painters  of  the  schools  of 
Umbria,  which,  like  that  of  Siena,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  transition  from  the 
realistic  or  classical  style  prevalent  at 
Florence  to  the  devotional,  which  at- 
tained its  maturity  and  perfection  under 
Raphael.  The  oldest  painters  of  the 
Umbrian  school  are  Palmerucciy  Mar" 
tino  and  Ottaviano  Nelii,  Gritto  and 
Oentile  da  Fabriano,  Matteo  da  Oualdo, 
and  Pietro  da  Foligno.  In  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  1 5th  cent,  occur  Ni- 
colo  da  Foligno,  known  also  as 
Nicolb  Alunno,  an  expressive  painter, 
and  Giovanni  Santif  the  father  of  Ba- 
phael.  Pietro  della  Francesco  and 
Lorenzo  da  Sanseverino,  who  followed 
the  style  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  were 
the  immediate  predecessors  of  Pietro 
Vannucci  of  Cittk  della  Pieve,  called 
Pietro  Perugino  from  the  city  of  his 
adoption,  who  is  the  great  chief  of  tVsvs* 
BchooV ;  '^K*  \\s«BftK\«Xft  \KW^NKt  ^"^^  'Rwa- 
»  detto  BonjigXi.  1?«^«lx.^  ^^^^^t^^^ 
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Her  painters  with  many  peculiarities  of 
the  Florentine  school;  and  at  length, 
striking  out  into  an  original  path,  intro- 
duced that  manner,  peculiarly  his  own, 
which  exercised  so  great  an  influence 
on  the  earlier  works  of  his  pupil 
Raphael.  With  Perugino  may  be  asso- 
ciated Bernardino  Pininricchio  and  An- 
drea del  Ingegno^  his  able  contempo- 
raries and  scholars;  but  Lo  Spagna 
is  considered,  next  to  Raphael,  the 
most  eminent  of  all  his  pupils.  Among 
the  successors  and  imitators  of  Perugino 
are  Giannicola  Manni,  Tiberio  d* Assist, 
Qirolamo  Genga,  Cnporali,  Paris  Alfani, 
and  Ad</ne  Doni.  On  the  influence  of 
the  school  of  Umbria  on  the  genius  of 
Raphael,  whose  early  powers  were  first 
developed  here  under  the  instruction 
of  Perugino,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enter.  The  question  is  fully  treated  in 
Ku^ler's  *  Handbook  of  Painting,'  to 
which,  with  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's 
'History  of  Italian  Painting,'  and  to 
the  *  Biographical  Catalogue  of  Ita- 
lian Painters,'  the  reader  is  referred 
for  a  more  complete  history  of  the 
several  masters  above  mentioned.  Much 
interesting  information  may  also  be 
obtained  in  Passavant's  'Life  of  Raphael,' 
especially  in  the  French  edition,  pub- 
lished shortly  before  the  death  of  the 
author  (Raphael  d'Urbin  et  son  Pfere 
Giovanni  Sianti,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris, 
1860). 

The  Cathedral,  or  Duomo,  dedicated 
to  San  Lorenzo,  dates  from  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century.  Its  fine  bold 
Gothic  has  been  as  much  as  possible 
transformed  into  the  Roman  style; 
most  of  its  pointed  windows  have 
been  closed  up ;  its  wheel  window 
still  remains.  The  faQade  is  an  un- 
sightly, unfinished  mass.  The  porch 
towards  the  Corso  is  by  Scalza,  the 
celebrated  sculptor  of  Orvieto.  On 
this  side  is  the  pulpit,  decorated 
with  mosaics,  projecting  from  the 
wall  :  its  construction  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Giovanni  da  Pisa,  and 
it  is  generally  known  as  the  Pulpiio 
^  San  Bernardino,  who  is  said  to 
m^e  preached  from  it  to  the  people. 
we  interior  is  imposing,  but  its  effect 
^lOfnewbat  impaired  by  its  modern 

I'^g"    to    resemble    marble.    The 


nave  is  high  and  wide,  separated 
from  the  aisles  by  Italian  Gothic 
pillars  with  octagonal  shafts,  the 
roof  groined,  the  aisles  narrow, 
and  the  transepts  very  short.  The 
1st  chapel  in  the  rt.  nave  con- 
tains the  masterpiece  of  Baroccio,  a 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  painted 
while  he  was  suflering  from  the  effects 
of  the  poison  given  him,  while  occu- 
pied at  the  Vatican,  by  some  envious 
rivals  who  had  invited  him  to  a  repast. 
It  was  carried  off  by  the  French,  and 
for  some  time  after  it  was  brought  back 
from  Paris  remained  in  the  Vatican. 
The  richly  painted  window  of  this 
chapel  (1565)  is  from  designs  by  Con- 
stantino da  Rosnro,  and  executed  by 
Ercole  and  Tomasso,  sons  of  Giacopo 
FiorentinOf  by  whom  also  are  the  wood- 
carvings  in  it.  The  fine  iron  railing 
or  screen  round  this  and  the  opposite 
chapel  are  worthy  of  notice.  The 
2nd  chapel  contains  the  baptismal 
font,  placed  in  an  elegantly- decorated 
recess,  with  handsome  low  reliefs  of 
flowers  and  arabesques  by  Pietro  Paolo 
da  Como,  The  3rd  chapel,  or  of  the  Sa- 
crament, is  from  the  design  oiGaleasso 
Alessiy  the  eminent  architect  of  Perugia. 
In  the  rt.-hand  transept  is  a  red  marble 
sarcophagus,  surmounted  by  the  papal 
tiara,  containing  the  remains  of  3 
popes — Innocent  III.,  Urban  IV.,  and 
Martin  IV.  In  the  chapel  of  S.  Ono- 
frio,  out  of  the  same  transept,  is  an 
altarpiece  by  Luca  Signorelli,  The 
sculptures  of  figures  on  the  ambones  on 
each  side  of  the  choir  are  by  Giovanni 
Pisano ;  they  belonged  to  the  sepulchral 
monument  of  Pope  Martin  IV.,  which 
stood  in  the  cathedral,  but  which  was 
destroyed  when  the  Pontifical  Legate 
was  driven  away  during  a  popular  in- 
surrection in  1375.  The  celebrated 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  by  Perugino, 
formerly  in  the  Capella  del  Suito 
Anello,  first  in  the  1.  hand  aisle,  was 
removed  with  many  other  spoils  after 
the  treaty  of  Tolentino,  and  is  now 
in  the  Museum  of  Caen  in  Nor- 
mandy. Over  the  altar  is  a  painting  of 
the  same  subject  by  Cav.  Wicar.  This 
chapeV  \s  called  "  del  Santo  Anello," 
i  or  HoVy  "Km^,  ixwxv  «.\v  wvoivspx.  xva^  ^^ 
\  onyx  or   «k%"a.\ft  -^Tesene^  vcl  Kx,  «»!^ 
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highly  yenerated  as  the  wedding-ring 
of  the  Virgin.  In  the  chapter-room 
out  of  the  sacristy  is  a  picture  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  with  the  Vir- 
gin, by  Oiannicola.  The  library 
contains  some  biblical  rarities  of 
▼alue ;  among  which  are  a  Codex 
on  purple  vellum,  in  an  embossed  silver 
eoveriug  or  case,  containing  the  ancient 
Latin  rersiou  of  12  chapters  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  in  gilt  letters,  sup- 
posed to  hare  been  written  towards 
the  end  of  the  6th  century,  and  a  Bre- 
viary of  the  9th ;  some  of  the  venerable 
Bede*s  writings  of  the  10th,  and  of 
St.  Augustine's  of  the  12th. 

There  are  upwards  of  100  churches 
and  oratories  in  Perugia,  and  very 
numerous  monastic  establishments.  Of 
these  the  following  are  the  most  re- 
markable :♦ — 

The  Convent  of  St.  Agncse^  close 
to  the  Porta  S.  Angelo,  has  2  small 
chapels  painted  by  Pentffino.  The  first 
represents  the  Virgin,  with  St.  Antony 
the  Abbot,  and  St.  Antony  of  Padua; 
the  second  the  Almighty  m  glory.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  obtain  permission  to 
see  these  works,  which,  being  within 
the  precincts  of  a  nunnery,  can  only 
be  granted  by  the  bishop. 

The  Ch.  of  8.  Agostino,  beyond  the 
Arch  of  Augustus,  and  in  the  Via  Len- 
gaza  leading  to  the  Porta  S.  Angelo, 
has,  in  the  1.  transept,  over  the  door 
of  the  sacristy,  a  Madonna,  ^  with 
St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Bemardin  in 
fflory,  and  St.  Sebastian  and  St. 
Jerome  below,  by  Pentgino,  The 
tarsia  work  and  beautiful  reliefs  of 
the  seats  of  the  choir  are  by  Baccio 
d'  Agnolo,  from  the  designs  of  Pe- 
nigino.  In  the  sacristy  are  8  small 
fhimed  pictures,  of  half-length  figures  of 
various  Saints,  by  Perugino ;  a  sketch 
by  Lod.  Caracci ;  another  by  Ghuercino  ; 
a  fine  head  of  the  Saviour  by  the  school 
of  Michel  Angelo;  the  Descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  transept,  is  by 
Taddeo  Bartoio. 

The  Confratemith  di  S,  Agostxno  ad- 
joining has  a  superbly  gilt  roof,  with 

*  Since  tbe  nippreasfoii  of  several  of  the  con* 

vents  and  rellglouB  homes  fn  P^rogfa,  many  of  the 

ptitntings  bMve  been  removed  to  tbe  iHnacoieca.. 


paintin«[s  by  Orazio  Al/ani,  Scaramuccta 
Uagtutrdi\  &c.  The  Virgin  and  Child, 
surrounded  by  Angels  and  Saints,  above, 
and  8S.  Sebastian  and  Augustin  below, 
is  by  Orazio  Al/ani. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Angelo,  close  to  the 
Porta  S.  Antonio,  at  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  city,  a  circular  edifice,  has  been 
considered  a  Koman  building,  or  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Neptune ;  it  is  more 
probable,  however,  tliat  it  was  built 
in  the  ."Sth  or  6th  century,  of  ancient 
materials.  The  interior  has  1 6  columns, 
of  granite  and  different  marbles,  evi- 
dently taken  from  other  edifices,  all 
differmg  in  size,  material,  and  in 
the  style  of  the  capitals.  A  handsome 
Gothic  doorway  was  added  in  the  14th 
century. 

Confratemith  di  S,  Benedetto,  a  small 
ch.  near  Santa  Maria  Nova,  contains  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  St.  Sebastian,  and 
St.  Koch,  by  Perugino, 

The  Confratemith  of  SS,  Andrea  amd 
Bernardino,  called  also  "Dei  Nobili 
dellaGiustizia,"  alongside  the  ch.  of  8. 
Francesco  de*  Conventuali,  has  a  finely 
decorated  faQade  by  Agostino  Duoci,  in- 
teresting as  exhibiting  the  passage 
from  the  Gothic  to  the  dassical  style. 
It  is  covered  with  arabesques  and  bas- 
reliefs,  representing  various  miracles 
of  the  saint :  in  the  niches  are  statues  of 
S.  Constantius,  S.  Herculanus,  the  Angel 
Gabriel,  and  the  Virgin  at  the  Annun- 
ciation. The  work  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion. Opus  Augustini  Flurentini,  1461 ; 
below  which  are  bas-reliefs  of  events 
in  the  lives  of  the  patron  Saints,  and 
above  the  2  Griflfous  of  Perugia,  with 
the  inscription  *'  Augusta  Perusia." 

The  Ch.  of  S,  Domenico,  in  the  street 
leading  from  the  S.  Costanzo  gate  (Via 
Papale)  to  the  Fortress,  by  which  Pe- 
rugia is  entered  on  the  side  of  Rome, 
erected  in  1 632  from  the  designs  of  Carlo 
Maderno,  occupies  the  site  of  that  built 
by  Giovanni  di  Pisa  in  1304,  which  had 
fallen  into  decay.  The  W.  end,  however, 
with  its  fine  Gothic  window  partly 
closed  up,  has  been  preserved,  and  in 
one  of  its  chapels,  3rd  on  1.,  are  still 
visible  some  terracotta  oru«Q&,«Q.^  %!Gi^ 
statue*  cuecxsX^  Xs^  A^<»txM>  ^^>^^^ 
JRoWwa  m  \\^^.     '^V^  \KttRRX  7»™ 
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'/■/  /'.^v.  ;«.  'JJ^^.'-^TUt*^/.  /-•**•}  *>*y-'' 
» «/rr  »  '/?  •  r-f  f *•  ■• ; ^ t *  ^--  v;-*, ;/-r -,  •  *- .   J ♦,  » ** 

i«  f*|/i*'<i«-?,'>^:  ;j>.'.y  ?/ ;/»/:<  /■■»:  ^^'*-^fy:A' 

i»j«/j  fii'/Kii':',  'ir.'J*rr  it*  'j^^jat  f/airt  »r* 
ft««tiii^«/f>ti^  MvU*:.t.3m.,*l  ."»i:TiU.  7'ljif 
•♦/U*   p'/p*',   w/«'/  *»*^   J>s*'«  ^/«?i*<!rr»l   of 

kh'l  tai)<'/.i«  Ij^uI  r^i^-'l  ijim  fiofu  »» 
lifimM"  ^*%U'rtt  t/*  ^h",  U'lifh^^t  hof.'/iif^.of 

t'jftf'tU'.  tiff  ra/;tiofi«  of  th*;  iiintif.Ui  aiiid 
.N*rri  at  Mor<'i»'i',  »ri<i  Ui  ^t*MiUTH  th« 
r*'4Uill  of  t^K*  latUrr  from  «;xil<; ;  he 
hffil  t/i  4'oiiU'inif  *fu  %U*i  *iu*:  hand, 
with  tU*'  rn'/iit  ijnvTiij;filoiji»  ifioii»rch 
of  i /hri«t^'fi<loifi4  I'hilifif#<;  !<;  J^l,  aiM 
oil  tht*  other  with  th«r  <'^r<liiials  who 
wtrn*  jirnlouN  of  hinaiithoritv,  J5«?n«r4ict, 
«liini«(r  hi»  rMi'uUiut'M  at  I'ointigia,  ha'i 
iMiu«'<i  U  htilln  a|r,flini»i(«iiiliaMrfie  dc  N<>- 

frand  and  th«f  olhier  imrtit;*  inipli<;at4;<J 
II  th«f  tfttiruy:on  a^aiimt  litrttifoius  VIII. 
at  Aiin^.ni.  I'hilifffMt  l(f  Ifcd  fioiMidifntd 
hiiiiMflf  <'Oiii|iroiiHiMtd  hy  th<;fMs  itx- 
t'omiiiiiiiicttiioiiM,  and,  fi«nrfiil  that  the 
\tn\tt*  ifitf/ht  adopt  iiionf  virih'nt  iiica- 
nutfu  ai/uitiAt  him,  «'in|il<iy4'<l  (Cardinal 
Ortiiiii  and  (Jnrdina^  I  as  Moiiio  to 
f'-oiiipMMi  hiN  di'atii.  ThiN  wan  done 
hy  M'lidiiiK  n  ihthoii  diMffiiiiM'd  a«  a 
M^rvant  or  thr  iiunH  of  KantH  l*etro- 
iiilia  Ui  nri«NfiH  to  the  |>op<'i  ("  Hu*  iiniiie 
of  thii  nUn'mi,  h  iHikkct  of  |MiiMiiied  Hk"* 
<iloviinni  Villani  ncciiHi'ii  the  eaiHlinaia 
of  the  uf't,  while  KiTreto  of  Vicenza 
hlaUih  (hill  they  I'liiphiyed  the  iK>pe'i 
eMinlreNiiM  their  iiKeiitH.  The  nnhapny 
IHMitill'  utriif^^letl  8  diiyN  n^ninBt  the 
iiolNoii.ntid  III  length  died,  July  <•,  1304. 
The  niONl  reiniirkahle  ptiintiiigH  in  the 
eh.  hiive  heeii  r(*eently  reiiiovoid  to  tlie 
^*imn>ihvvfi.  The  eunipiinile  wan  taller 
J/kJf  if*  »t  prvHvut,  hilt  won  nnluoed 
^t^of  Paul  III,  when  the  citailel 
vtetJ,  that   it   Wight  uot   be 


.3,  tu  fjrtr.\*r}  i:2i:«w  lit  C-orr^-a  »- 
•-h-.i'.**-'-  V.  F-t-io  tr.  . 

fcJTa-olt.  '.-i'jKr  -'.  tijt  i  jr:?»ai>-  sz.  oita- 

T^j*  Cii.    of    TLfc    Cvx.Tti.t    of  .?. 

Ffir.'yri':'.  Mi  <  •.■..r'r.v:--7i'«'.  ai  tb*  exiresie 
W.  *rj^  of  th*  V/«rn-  oriEizuUv  » 
<'M*Ah\f:  }j'^\cjiz.^.  the  OGter  vails  co- 
'v'^rT^  «ith  cbeck€T<:4  mc«aic  in  red 
ai<d  vLite  ^#r;e,  cobuibs  still  scrreral 
ibUsr^^iXiUis  ykihxiii^  although  the  \ksx 
h*v#;  U^^ii  carried  to  the  pui/lic  gallery. 
Th*;  Alifiigbtr,  ailx/ve  the  Nativity,  bv 
i  Oraziff  Aif'ini^  has  iKren  attrilrtlttrJ, 
'  but  on  iuitufficieDt  gnmDds,  to  Ra- 
phael. In  tlie  ifct  chapel  00  1.  is  the 
i'jfYyf  by  C</r. '/  Arpiw/,  of  the  Eutomh- 
inent  by  tliat  great  painter,  now  in 
the  liftTf^heni:  Galler%%  which  Paul  V. 
i>ulAtitute<l  for  the  original  picture. 
The  chiaro-iicuri,  representing  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity,  are  copies  of 
thr>j»e  now  in  the  Pinacoteca  of 
the  Vatican,  which  one  of  the  monks 
iH  said  U)  haTe  cut  off  when  the 
picture  was  being  removed.  Over 
the  altar  near^  the  sacristy  is  a 
Mailouna  and  Child,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion in  Gothic  characters  :  "  ERro, 
M.  ccc.  LXXXI11T,  mense  Juni/'  painted 
as  an  ex  vftto  in  time  of  pestilence, 
prol>ably  by  some  artist  of  the  Sienese 
school.  In  the  I.  transept  is  an  early 
(Christian  Mtrcophagns  in  marble,  which 
contains  the  body  of  the  Beatus  Egidius : 
the  fh>nt  has  sculptures  of  the  Saviour 
with  the  Virgin  and  5  of  his  disciples; 
and  alnnre,  on  the  cover,  bas-reliefs  of 
Jonas  cast  to  the  whale,  and  under  the 
bower,  as  we  see  in  the  paintings  of 
the  Iloman  catacombs.  This  urn  is 
probably  as  early  as  the  6th  cent., 
and  the  sculpture  in  a  good  style. 
Ik>hind  the  high  altar  is  a  painting  of 
St.  Nicholas,  attributed  to  Adoni  Doni, 
and  in  the  1.  transept  a  Crucifixion  by 
Or,  Alpm\»  A.1  the  extremity  of  this 
c\\,  \*  tV\c  C\\av^\  o^  \\v^  CiwAT^\vrK\\>v 
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dard  said  to  have  been  painted  by  Pe^ 
ntgino.  The  Convent  of  San  Fran- 
cesco, once  tenanted  by  a  large  popula- 
tion of  Black  Friars,  has  been  converted 
into  the  more  useAil  purposes  of  a  bar- 
rack. In  the  chapel  of  the  Sacristy,  en- 
closed in  a  wooden  box,  are  preserved 
the  bones  of  the  illustrious  JBraccio 
Ibrtebraccio.  He  fell  at  the  siege  of 
Aqoila,  June  5,  1424,  a  few  months 
after  his  peat  rival  Sforza  perished, 
by  drowmng,  in  the  Pescara.  The 
body  of  Fortebraccio  was  sent  to 
Rome,  where  the  pope  had  it  interred 
in  unconsecrated  ground,  as  being  that 
of  an  excommunicated  person.  Perhaps 
this  may  account  for  the  profanation 
still  shown  to  the  remains  of  that  great 
warrior.  The  wanton  manner  in  which 
they  are  now  exposed  to  the  curiosity  of 
travellers  is  as  indecent  as  it  is  a  national 
disgrace ;  and  it  is  a  reproach  to  the 
Perugians  that  the  bones  of  their 
great  captain  have  not  yet  received  at 
Sieir  hands  the  honours  of  a  tomb. 
The  inscription  on  the  box  records  that 
the  bones  were  placed  here  in  the 
pontificate  of  Eugenius  IV.,  and  de- 
signates Fortebraccio  as  **Itali8e  mili- 
tisB  parens." 

The  Ch.  and  Convent  of  S,  Francesco 
al  Monte,  outside  the  Porta  S.  Angelo, 
is  now  only  remarkable  for  its  fine 
commanding  position. 

The  Oh.  of  8ta.  GiuUana,  about  J  m. 
outside  the  Porta  Nuova,  attached  to  a 
nunnery  lately  suppressed,  the  convent 
being  converted  into  a  military  hospi- 
tal. Of  the  original  Gothic  architec- 
ture of  the  14th  centy.,  the  checkered 
fa9ade  with  its  wheel  window,  and  the 
bell-tower  with  its  4  elegant  pointed 
windows  and  crocketed  spire,  alone 
remain.  The  interior  has  been  barba- 
rously modernized.  The  cloister  of 
the  monastery  is  handsome,  and^  sur- 
rounded by  octagonal  columns,  built  of 
alternate  courses  of  white  and  red 
stone,  with  sculptured  capitals,  repre- 
senting heads,  animals,  and  foliage. 
These  cloisters  were  formerly  decorated 
with  frescoes ;  the  few  that  remained 
on  the  suppression  being  removed  to 
the  Pinacotheca.  In  2  rooms  on  the 
ground-0oor,  now  used  as  the  phar- 
mMcjr  of  the  hospital,  are  some  frescoes 


of  the  15th  cent.,  representing  the 
Nativity,  the  Crucifixion,  a  Madonna 
and  Child,  and  upon  the  roof  the 
Almighty.  In  the  inner  apartment, 
covering  one  of  the  walls,  Santa  Giu- 
liana,  with  outstretched  arms,  over  a 
group  of  the  nuns  of  her  Order ;  and 
on  either  side  a  fisure  of  St.  Chris- 
topher, and  of  the  Cardinal  who 
founded  the  convent  for  purposes  of 
female  education.  There  is  a  hand- 
some cistern  in  the  centre  of  the  clois- 
ter. 

The  Ch.  of  the  Madonna  di  Monte 
Luce,  outside  the  Porta  Pesa,  shows 
the  passage  of  the  Gothic  into  the 
classic  style,  from  the  designs  of 
Giulio  Danti.  It  has  still  a  good  wheel 
window,  composed  of  7  smaller  circles, 
and-  a  double  Gothic  doorway.  The 
gable  shaped  fa9ade  is  covered  with 
chequered  work  of  red  and  white  lime- 
stone, as  at  San  Francesco  dei  Con- 
ventuali  and  Sta.  Giuliana.  The  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  by  Raphael,  begun  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  and  finished 
by  Giulio  Romano  andFransesco  Penni, 
was  taken  away  by  the  French,  and  is 
now  in  the  Vatican.  A  modern  copy 
has  been  put  up  in  its  place. 

The  Ch.  of  San  Martina  in  Verzaro, 
near  the  theatre,  contains  a  very  fine 
fresco  of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  with 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  S.  Lo- 
renzo, by  Oiannicokif  by  some  attributed 
to  Perugino, 

The  Ch.  of  the  Benedictine  mo- 
nastery of  iS'.  Pietro  de*  Casinensi,  near 
the  Porta  S.  Costanzo— on  the  side 
of  Foligno — is  a  very  handsome  edifice 
in  the  fbrm  of  an  ancient  basilica,  the 
nave  separated  from  the  aisles  by  18 
columns  of  Sardinian  rose-coloured 
granite  and  grey  marble  taken  from 
some    Roman  edifice.     It   is  quite  a 

Sllery  of  pictures.  On  the  walls  above 
e  colums  in  the  nave  are  10  paint- 
ings by  Aliensey  representing  the  Life 
of  the  Saviour,  1  of  which,  among  the 
5  on  the  rt.  side,  was  painted  at  Venice 
under  the  direction  of  Tintoretto.  On 
the  walls  of  tVift  ^y&V^  Xs^v^OTk.^  ^Caa. 
cYiape\%   «jc^  «e^«w\  %wj^  "^^^«^pi< 

\  ing    column,  To^«^  Va^Osa»%  ^»  ^ 
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Benedict,  and  the  Saviour  com- 
mending his  flock  to  St.  Peter,  by 
Giacinto  Gimijnani ;  the  Resurrection, 
by  Orazio  Alfani;  the  Vision  of  St. 
Gregory  at  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
by  Ventura  Salimhcni ;  copies  from 
Guercino  of  the  Christ  bound,  and 
the  Flagellation,  by  Aliense ;  the  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi,  by  Adone  Doni ; 
good  copies  of  Kaphael's  Annuncia- 
tion and  Deposition,  by  Sissoferrato ; 
and  the  fine  Pieta  or  Dead  Christ,  with 
the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  by  Perugino. 
In  the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament  are, 
St.  Benedict  sending  St.  Maurus  and  St. 
Placidus  into  France— a  view  of  Monte 
Casino  has  been  introduced  by  the 
painter,  Crib.  Fiammirujo  ;  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  by  Wicur ;  above  which  the 
Madonna  in  fresco,  by  Xo  Spagna  ;  and  3 
frescoes  by  Fcwan,  representing  the  Mar- 
riage of  Cana,  the  Prophet  Elijah,  and 
St.  Benedict.  In  the  1.  aisle  are,  a  bas- 
relief  of  the  Saviour,  St  John,  and  St. 
Jerome,  by  Mino  da  Fiesok,  dated  1473 ; 
a  Virgin  with  the  dead  Christ  on  her 
knees,  with  saints,  by  Benedetto  Bonfgli, 
in  1469 ;  the  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  by 
Oennariy  the  master  of  Guercino.  The 
other  pictures  are,  the  Judith  of  Sasso- 
ferrato ;  the  Assumption,  by  Paris 
Alfani;  and  the  Madonna  and  Child, 
by  the  school  of  Perugino,  The  Ascen- 
sion, painted  by  Perugino  for  the  high 
altar  of  this  church,  was  carried  off"  by 
the  French,  and  is  now  in  the  museum 
at  I^yous ;  and  its  Predella,  representing 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Baptism 
and  Resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  in 
the  Museum  at  Rouen.  In  the  sacristy 
are  5  beautiful  little  pictures  by  Peru- 
gino^ of  Sta.  Scolastica,  S.  Ercolano, 
S.  Pietro  Abbate,  S.  Costanzo,  and  S. 
Mauro,  which  were  on  the  pilastere  of 
the  great  picture  of  the  Ascension. 
Over  the  door  of  the  sacristy  are  some 
excellent  copies  by  Sassoferrato  from 
Perugino  and  Raphael,  representing 
Sta.  Caterina,  Sta.  Apollonica,  Sta. 
Flavia,  and  near  them  S.  Placidus 
and  S.  Maurus.  The  St.  John  ca- 
ressing the  Infant  Saviour,  in  one  of  the 
comers  of  the  sacristy,  is  the  earliest 
Jknown  work  ofBaphael,co^\Q^  from  one 
Perugino*s  subjects,  now  in  Count 
's  collection  at  Gubbio.     The  Sta. 


Francesca  is  by  Caravaggio ;  the  Holy 
Family,  by  Parmegiarto{i) ;  the  Head 
of  the  Saviour,  by  Dosso  Dossi ;'  the 
Crowning  with  Thorns,  by  Basscmo;  the 
Ecce  Homo,  said  to  be  by  Titian  ;  the 
pictures  of  Christ  Bound  and  the  Flagel- 
lation, by  G\tercino ;  and  6  frescoes  on 
the  walls,  by  Girolamo  Danti.  ThechcMr 
is  surrounded  by  stalls,  ornamented 
with  exquisite  reliefs  executed  by  Ste- 
fano  d(i  Bergamo  from  the  designs  of 
Raphael :  the  subject  of  each  is  differ- 
ent, and  the  inimitable  grace  and  ex- 
quisite fancy  of  the  great  master  appear 
to  have  been  here,  as  in  the  loggie  of 
the  Vatican,  quite  inexhaustible.  Be- 
sides these,  the  doors  and  other  por- 
tions of  wood- work  contain  fine  speci- 
mens of  tarsia  by  Fra  Damuino  da  Ber- 
gamo. The  books  of  the  choir  form  a 
valuable  series  of  illuminated  works ; 
they  are  rich  in  miniatures  and  initial 
letters  of  the  1 6th  century,  painted  with 
exceeding  beauty  Viy  monks  of  the  Be- 
nedictine order.  Behind  the  tribune  a 
door  opens  out  upon  a  balcony,  which 
commands  an  extensive  panorama,  em- 
bracing the  valley  of  the  Tiber  and 
the  country  as  far  as  Foligno,  including 
Assisi,  with  the  Umbrian  Apennines. 

The  chapel  in  the  interior  of  the 
convent,  painted  by  Flngegno,  is  now 
closed,  since  the  injuries  so  wantonly 
inflicted  on  the  frescoes  by  the  Italian 
troops  who  were  quartered  there  in 
1859. 

The  Ch.  of  the  suppressed  Camal- 
dolese  convent  of  S.  Severe^  now  a 
printing  oflBce,  in  a  piazzetta,  out  of 
the  street  leading  from  the  Cathedral 
to  the  Porta  Pesa,  contains  in  a  de- 
tached chapel  the  1st  fresco  painted 
by  Raphael.  It  is  greatly  injured.  It 
represents  in  a  lunette  the  Almighty 
between  2  angels  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  below,  the  Saviour,  with  S.  Mau- 
rus, S.  Placidus,  S.  Benedict,  and  S. 
Romualdus.  The  following  inscription 
is  underneath :  Raphael  dc  Vrbino  Dom 
Octaviano  Stephano  Volaterano  Priore 
Sanctum  Trinitatem  Angelos  astontes 
sanctosqve  pinxit,  a.d.  mdxv.  Below  it 
on  the  sides  of  the  niche  are  St.  Jerome, 
St.  3oVm  Xhft  ¥*N«x\^%\\%\,  St.  Gre^orv 
the  Great,  ^X.  lioxM^iQ,^,  ^\a..  'S^^X-a&^cwi^j^ 
\  and  Sta.  'Nlttt\3afii,M  Per\»gmo.   A:k\A^x- 
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neath  is  the  ixMcription,  Petrvade  Castro  | 
PlebiSi  Petxainva  temp  Domini  Silvestri 
Stephani  Vohterrania  Destris,  etStnisti-is 
Div.Cristophoraeaanctossanctasqvepinxit, 
A.D.  MDxxi.  'The  painting  by  Raphael 
resembles  in  its  composition  the  upper 
part  of  the  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament 
m  the  Stanze  of  the  Vatican. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Tommaso,  close  to  the 
gate  of  the  same  name,  contains  an 
altarpiece  of  the  Incredulity  of  St. 
Thomas,  the  reputed  masterpiece  of 
Oiannicola ;  and  within  the  choir  of  the 
nuns,  but  seen  through  a  grating  from 
the  ch.,  an  Ancona  in  5  compartments, 
by  Sano  di  Pietro,  with  a  Predeila 
beneath. 

The  Piazza  del  Sopramuro,  near  the 
Corso,  is  so  called  from  the  massive 
subterranean  masonry  which  supports 
it,  filling  up  the  space  between  the  2 
hills  on  which  stand  the  fortress  and 
the  cathedral.  Some  of  these  walls 
and  vaults  still  preserve,  in  the  name 
of  Mitri  di  Braccio^  a  record  of  the 
great  captain  of  Perugia,  by  whom 
they  were  chiefly  executed. 

In  this  Piazza,  where  is  held  the 
principal  market  of  Perugia,  are  two 
handsome  palaces  :  one  at  present  occu- 
pied by  the  Tribunale  del  Circondario, 
was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Gapitano  del  Popolo ;  it  is  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  the  decorated  Italian  Gothic 
of  the  14th  cent.  (1371),  with  a  fine 
entrance,  over  which  are  a  statue  of 
Justice,  and  a  ringhiera^  or  gallery  for 
addressing  the  people  from,  decorated 
with  griffons,  the  city  arms.  The 
other  palace,  now  the  Tribunale  di 
Appello,  formerly  the  Collegio  Pio,  or 
ancient  University,  is  in  the  style  of 
Bramante.  The  Pal,  Florenzi,  at  the 
comer  of  the  Via  Riaria  and  the  Piazza 
del  Sopramuro,  is  from  the  designs  of 
Vignola.  There  is  a  good  fountain  in 
this  Piazza. 

The  Fountain,  close  to  the  Duomo, 
erected  between  1277  and  1280,  is 
the  work  of  Nicolo  and  Giovanni  da 
Piaa.  It  consists  of  3  vases,  or  ba- 
sins, one  above  the  other:  the  2 
lower  ones  are  of  marble,  the  upper 
one  is  of  bronze,  1.  The  1st  marble 
hasin  18  a  polygon  of  24  sides,  each 
ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  by  these 


great  sculptors.  Among  the  subjects 
represented  are  the  actions  and  oc- 
cupations of  human  life  during  the 
12  months  of  the  year:  the  Lion,  as  the 
emblem  of  the  Guelph  party;  theOrifS^ 
of  Perugia ;  symbolical  representations 
of  the  arts  and  sciences;  Adam  and 
Eve  ;  Samson ;  David  and  Goliath  ; 
Romulus  and  Kemus ;  the  fables  oi 
the  Stork  and  the  Wolf,  the  Wolf  and 
the  Lamb,  in  allusion  no  doubt  to 
the  ancient  emblems  of  the  Tuscan 
republics.  2.  The  second  basin,  sup- 
ported by  columns,  is  also  a  polygon  of 
24  sides,  in  each  of  which  are  small 
statues  of  Scripture  personages,  saints, 
symbolical  figures,  such  as  Abundance, 
&c.  The  sculptures  of  this  second 
basin  are  now  supposed  to  be  entirely 
by  Nicola,  whilst  those  of  the  lower  one 
are  by  Giovanni.  3.  The  3rd  basin  is  of 
bronze,  supported  by  a  column  of  the 
same  metal,  and  was  executed  in  1277 
by  Maestro  Rosso.  Out  of  its  centre  rise 
3  nymphs  surmounted  by  3  griflins. 

The  Piazza  del  Papa,  in  front  of 
the  Cathedral,  is  so  called  from  the 
fine  bronze  statue  of  Julius  III.,  re- 
markable for  its  elaborate  pontifical 
ornaments,  executed  b^  Vincenzo 
Danti  in  1555.  The  citizens  erected 
this  statue  to  Julius  III.  in  gratitude 
for  his  restoration  of  many  of  their 
privileges,  which  were  taken  from  them 
by  Paul  III.  after  their  rebellion 
against  the  salt-tax.  In  this  piazza  is 
the  Palazzo  Connestabile.  which  con- 
tains the  celebrated  Stafia  Madonna  by 
Raphael.  Prom  a  piazzetta  a  little  be- 
yond the  P.  del  Papa,  or  rather  from 
a  terrace  near  it,  the  visitor  will  enjoy 
a  most  extensive  view  over  the  N.  por- 
tion of  the  city. 

The  Palazzo  Communativo  o  del  Govemo, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Corso,  opposite 
the  Cathedral,  the  residence  of  the  pre- 
fect, and  containing  the  principal  go- 
vernment and  municipal  offices,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  designed  by  Fra 
lievignate  in  1333,  although  some  au- 
thorities date  its  foundation  from  1281. 
Its  front  presents  a  melancholy  ^s^!«»s\.\ 

.been  e\o^e^,  i^^ei  tv^^  ^^SS^l^^^^ 
\a\otie   \ia^  \^^^  x»\«c^M  V^^^ 
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The  apper  storj  bu  adIt  4  of  the 
orifriuaJ  windoufi,  and  their  beauty 
makef  the  traveller  regret  more  deeply 
the  \it%%  of  the  others.  It«  lofty  doorway 
it  a  fine  ipecimen  of  Italian  Gothic;  it 
it  covered  with  tculptures  of  animals 
and  foliage,  and  its  graceful  spiral  co- 
lumns give  it  a  great  similarity  to  many 
of  our  own  cathedral  drx>r8.  Among  its 
decorations  are  the  arms  of  the  cities 
in  alliance  with  Perugia,  viz.  Home, 
Bologna,  Florence,  Pisa,  Naples,  and 
Venice ;  the  arms  of  the  pope,  and  of 
the  king  of  France ;  3  statues  of  saints, 
Lawrence,  Ix>uis  d'Anjou,  and  Ilercu- 
lanas ;  6  allegorical  figures ;  the  lions 
of  the  Guelphs ;  and  2  griffons  tearing 
a  nondescript  animal,  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  be  the  wolf  of  Siena;  it  is 
more  probably  the  ox,  the  emblem  of 
Force,  the  griffon  being  the  emblem  of 
Perugia.  On  the  front  facing  the  ca- 
thedral is  an  elegant  raised  Loggia, 
with  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the 
Gothic  hall,  and  above  bronze  figures 
of  the  Perugian  griffon  and  of  the  lions 
of  the  Guelphs,  with  the  chains  of  one 
of  the  gates  of  Siena,  carried  off  in 
1358.  The  pointed  door  of  the  great 
hall  is  very  beautiful.  The  interior 
is  not  remarkable:  the  grand  hall, 
or  Sola  d*  Udienza,  was  the  place 
where  the  Penigians,  as  a  free  com- 
munity, held  their  councils  :  in  it  is 
a  fresco  representing  Julius  III.  restor- 
ing to  the  city  the  magistrates  who 
had  been  removed  by  Paul  III.  In  the 
municipal  archives  is  preserved  a  com- 
plete code  of  laws  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  drawn  up  in  1342,  and 
written  in  Italian,  which  is  of  great 
value  as  an  illustration  of  the  language 
in  use  at  that  early  period.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  the  Corso, 
is  an  interesting  mediseval  building, 
the  Udienza  dei  Notari, 

The  Sola  del  Cambioj  in  the  Corso  (the 
Exchange),  is  covered  with  frescoes 
by  Peruqinoy  the  best  perhaps  which  he 
ever  painted.  On  entering  the  hall, 
the  paintings  on  the  rt.  wall  are 
the  Erythraean,  Persian,  Cumeean,  Li- 
bj^an,  Tibnrtine,  and  Delphic  sibyls; 
5&  Prophets  Is&i&h,  Moses,  Daniel 
"^e  jroungest  supposed  to  be  the 
!nwV    of  Raphael),    David,    Jere 


miah,  and  Solomon ;  and  aboTe,  the 
Almighty  in  glory.  On  the  L  wafl 
are  several  phikwophers  and  war- 
riors of  antiquity,  with  allegorieal 
figures  of  different  virtues  above  then. 
Th<7^  occur  in  the  following  order: 
Locullus,  Leonidas,  Codes,  with  the 
figure  of  Temperance ;  Oamillns,  Pic* 
tacus,  Trajan,  with  the  figure  of  Jus- 
tice; Fabius  Maximns,  Socrates,  and 
Numa  Pompilius,  with  the  figure  of 
Prudence.  On  the  wall  opposite  the 
entrance  are  the  Nativity  and  Trans- 
figuration. On  a  pilaster  on  the  I. 
is  a  portrait  of  Pern^tto  himself^  with 
a  laudatory  inscription  and  the  date 
on  the  other  side.  Near  the  door  is 
the  figure  of  Cato,  but  scarcely  to  be 
seen,  except  in  the  morning,  when 
the  sun  shines  on  the  door.  On  the 
roof,  amidst  a  profusion  of  beaotiful 
arabesques,  are  the  deities  represent- 
ing the  7  planets,  drawn  by  difier- 
ent  animals,  with  Apollo  in  the  centre. 
In  the  execution  of  these  graceful  fres- 
coes Perugino  was  assisted  by  Raphael; 
the  Erythraean  and  Libyan  sibyls,  and 
the  head  of  the  Saviour  in  the  Trans- 
figuration, are  supposed  to  have  been 
painted  by  him.  In  the  adjoining  chapel 
is  an  altarpiece,  attributed  to  Perugino, 
but  more  probably  by  Giarmicoiaf  of 
the  Baptism  of  our  Saviour,  with  angels 
kneeling  around,  and  naked  figures 
waiting  to  be  baptized ;  the  frescoes  on 
the  walls  are  principally  by  GriMinicolay 
representing  on  the  1.  the  Decollation 
of  j,St.  John  the  Baptist  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  his- head  to  Herod,  the 
Nativity ;  and  on  the  rt.  of  the 
altar  the  Annunciation  :  the  sibyls 
over  the  two  first  frescoes  are  very 
Raphaelesque,  resembling  those  iu 
Santa  Maria  della  Pace  at  Rome.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  Sala  di  Cambio 
is  a  hall  surrounded  with  benches, 
sculptured  in  the  17th  century;  it 
is  called  the  Sala  dei  Legali,  or 
Lawyers.  The  Sala  di  Cambio  is  no 
longer  used  fbr  its  original  purpose, 
the  meeting  of  the  merchants:  until' 
recently  it  was  the  place  of  assembly  of 
the  Depuiazione  della  Nobilta,  who  cou* 
ferret  xVve  iii\Hi\Qiv5«X  -ftoVAVvX-^  <i\i  ar- 
sons O?  ^\%X\lVC.\AWtt.    "ftcs^Oft.  YCi  VW  ^\<x 
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simiij  days,  these  beautiful  frescoes 
are  not  seen  to  advantage.  Those  of 
the  Cambio  were  painted  in  1500,  and 
Perugino  received  for  the  work,  from 
the  Cc^ege  of  Merchants,  350  ^Iden 
ducats.  The  wood-eanring,  which  is 
very  remarkable,  is  also  believed  to  be 
from  designs  of  Pietro  Perugino, 

The  University  of  Perugia,  founded 
in  1320,  occupies  the  former  convent 
of  the  Olivetans,  near  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  city.  It  was  liberally 
endowed  by  various  popes  and  emperors, 
and  ranked  next  to  those  of  Rome  and 
Bologna  in  the  Papal  States  for  the 
number  of  its  students.  It  has  a  botanic 
garden,  a  cabinet  of  mineralogy,  and  a 
museum  of  antiquities. 

The  Museum  of  Antiquities  (Oabinetto 
Archeologico)f  on  the  upper  floor  of  the 
University,  consists  of  a  series  of  Ro- 
man and  Etruscan  inscriptions,  and  of 
cinerary  Etruscan  urns,  which  have 
been  dSscovered  about  the  city,  ar- 
ranged on  the  great  staircase  and  on 
two  sides  of  the  upper  corridors,  and  of 
miscellaneous  objects  distributed  over 
5  rooms,  formerly  cells  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monks. 

1st  Boom,  Here  is  the  longest  inscrip- 
tion in  the  Etruscan  character  hitherto 
met  with.  It  was  discovered  near 
the  city  in  1822,  and  occupies  2  sides 
of  a  block  of  travertine,  3^  feet  high 
and  9  inches  square:  the  letters  are 
beautifully  cut,  and  were  coloured  red. 
Archaeologists  are  undecided  as  to  its 
meaning.  There  are  several  other 
Etruscan  tablets  on  the  walls,  and 
numerous  gigantic  Phalli,  plain  and 
decorated,  some  fluted,  with  inscrip- 
tions, especially  one  on  a  circular  base, 
on  the  rim  of  which  is  a  long  low  relief 
of  a  funeral  procession,  in  which  the  de- 
ceased is  seen  stretched  on  a  bier  sur- 
rounded by  mourners ;  the  use  of  these 
Phalli  appears  to  have  been  to  point 
out  a  sepulchre  beneath. — 2nd  Boom. 
Coins,  Etruscan  and  Roman;  ancient 
and  mediaeval  ivories ;  medieval  seals, 
&C. — 3rd  Boom,  Roman  and  Etruscan 
bronzes,  many  of  which  are  interest- 
ing. The  latter  include  a  great  variety  of 
helmets,  spean,  strigHs,  mirrors,  hinges, 
and  other  articlefi.  Bat  the  most  remark- 
abJe  objects  are  the  silver  and  bronze 


plates,  with  bas-relieft  of  arabesques, 
deities,  mythological  personages,  and 
animals  formerly  supposed  to  belong 
to  a  biga,  but  now  considered  to 
have  been  the  decorations  of  funeral 
furniture.  They  were  found,  in  1810, 
by  a  peasant  of  Castel  San  Mariano, 
4  m.  from  Perugia,  where  it  is  sup- 
posed they  had  been  buried  for  con- 
cealment. The  silver  plates  were  of 
course  an  object  of  speculation  to  the 
discoverers ;  some  of  them  were  melted 
down,  and,  of  those  which  were  fortu- 
nately preserved,  a  portion,  including 
the  bas-relief  of  the  charioteer  in  silver 
^It,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dodwell  and  Mr. 
Millingen.  The  latter  gentleman's 
share  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Payne 
Knight,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
British  Museum.  A  very  curious  monu- 
ment here  is  an  Etruscan  cinerary  urn 
in  lead,  with  a  female  figure  on  the 
lid,  and  an  inscription.  These  leaden 
urns  are  very  rare,  four  others  only 
beine  known.  In  the  4th  Boom 
stands  a  very  curious  Etruscan  sai^ 
cophagus,  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chiusi,  on  the  lid  of  which  are  two 
figures  of  natural  size,  one  of  a  man 
recumbent,  apparently  dying,  from 
the  expression  of  the  countenance; 
the  other  of  a  winged  fury  or  Moira, 
laying  her  hand  on  the  man's  arm,  as 
to  warn  him  of  his  approaching  end : 
both  have  moveable  heads — that  of  the 
male  figure  evidently  a  portrait,  that 
of  the  female  of  a  haggard  old  witch, 
in  the  best  style  of  our  modem  Punch. 
There  are  several  Italo-Greek  vases  in 
this  room,  found  in  sepulchres  about 
Peru^a,  coarse  pottery  with  Etruscan 
inscriptions,  &c. 

The  6th  Boom  is  chiefly  filled  with 
the  same  description  of  vases.  An 
Italo-Greek  one,  nearly  5  feet  in  height, 
has  a  painting  of  Penelope  and  Telema- 
chus.  In  the  centre  is  a  sarcophagus, 
discovered  in  1844,  in  yellow  lime- 
stone, having  very  low  reliefs,  the 
principal  one  representing  a  proces- 
sion of  captives  bound  together^  f<A.- 
lowed  b'y  -vei^eA.  i«iEksiNft»^  ^  ^pwsc^  ^if^ 

\  men,  caXXXe.  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^IS^ST 
\  group  •.  tbe  ^Yoce«eaoo^  '^  wfisrs^—-- 
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be  funereal.  The  fcolptares  at  the  ends '  Virgin  EodnoDcd,  vitli  a  enrioiis  Pre- 
are  of  fisurcs  recliDing  at  a  banqoet.  delU  beneath,  fiom  the  aneient  Acade- 
Aj  cren»atioD  appears  to  have  Urea  my  ;  '•.  /a.'m.  Al/-mi^  the  Virgioy  Sainit, 
general  in  this  part  of  Etmria.  this  is  ai«d  Donatarii.  a  fice  specimen  of  the 
an  exceptiou  to  that  rule,  all  the  other  master,  from  the  ancient  Academy; 
P«rnuiuu  orus  being  cinerary-  ones.  In  6.  Pemigifii^,  San  Giovanni  della  Marea, 
this  last  roTjm  is  a  good  s^Ated  terra-  from  S.  Francesco ;  8.  A'usrtto  di  S. 
cotta  statue  of  a  youug  Hercnler,  hav-  Gior.-.u^^  the  Adorarion  of  the  Magi, 
ing  on  the  pedestal  the  inscription  .  from  the  ch  of  S.  Agostino;  11.  Ber- 

c  .  RVFi  v»  .  8  .  PiNxiT.  '  f^'^f >  *^  ^^^f^^  Adofaticm  of  the  Shep- 

I  herds:  12.  A  fine  specimen  of  wood- 
Many  of  the  Etniscan  remains  in  ;  carving,  by  i»'«o:i>  d'Aym>hy  after  a 
this  miiH:um  have  beeo  illustrated  in  design"  of  'Pfrugino's,  from  the  ch. 
the  writings  of  the  late  Prof.  Vemiig-  of  S.  Agostino;  U.  18.  Ben,  B<m_^yh\ 
lioii  and  of  Count  Gian  Carlo  Con-  the  last  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
nestabile.  I  from  ch.  of  S.  Domenico;  13,  15.  Fh- 

Beyond  the  Gabinetto  Archeologico  remo  di  L/.renzf*^  2  Anconas  of  Saints, 
are  the  Mineralogical  and  Zoological  '2I.  Iioo:\t\  di  Camerino,  a  Virgin  and 
collections,  the  (Cabinet    of    Philoso-  '  Child,  from  the  Confratemita  of  San 


phical  hif-truments,  and  of  Anatomical 
Preparations  and  Models  in  Wax; 
whilst  two  corridors  are  filled  with 
casts  of  the  finest  specimens  of  an- 
cient sculpture.  The  Library  of  the 
University  occupies  a  large  hall  on 
the  same  fioor.  In  the  rear  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  is  a  small  liotauic  Garden. 

The  PiNACOTHECA,  or  Gallery  of  the 
Accademia  delle  Iklle  Arti,  occupies 
the  chapel  and  4  adjoining  rooms  on 
the  ground-floor  at  the  University, 
opening  out  of  the  rt.-hand  corridor, 
the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  a 
very  large  and  iuteresting  series  of 
casts  from  the  principal  Etruscan  in- 
scriptions, made  at  the  expense  of 
Count  (aian  Carlo  Connestabile,  the 
present  talented  Professor  of  Archse- 
ology,  The  paintings  in  the  Pina- 
cu^hcca,  which  have  l>een  collected 
from  the  different  churches  and  sup- 
pressed monastic  establishments  of  late 
y(*urN,  couHist  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  Unibrian  school  in  existence.  Un- 
fortunately no  catalogue  has  yet  been 
pul)lihhed;  we  shall  therefore  enter 
more  into  detail  in  our  description 
of  tlieni  than  would  otherwise  have 
lieen  necessary. 

Ut  Jiwtm.  Ttie  large  Chapel  of 
the  Monasfery,  —  1.  Benedetto  Bon- 
fialf,  Our  I^)rd,  with  whom  S.   Ber- 


^|hM  if 


Simone;    22,  45.  Tuddeo  di  Bartolo,  2 
Anconas  of  Saints;  24 and 41.  Pervgino, 
2  of  his  finest  works,  the  Nativity,  or 
Adoration,  by  Mar^*  and  Joseph,  of  the 
new-bom  Saviour,  and  the  Baptism  in 
the  Jordan— they  originally  formed  a 
single  ])ainting,  which  were  divided  in 
16(18,  from  the  ch.  of  S.  Agostino;  25. 
Lo  Spagna,  Virgin  and  Child,  with  4 
Saints,  from  ch.  of  S.  Girolamo;   26. 
Giannicola   {Gian   Nicola   J/citini).  fine 
large  painting  of  Our  Lord,  the  Virgin, 
and  S.  John,  and  4  Angels  with  musi- 
cal instruments,  above,  and  16  Saints, 
beneath,  attributed  by  many  to  Peru-" 
gino,  to  whose  first  style  it  bears  a 
great  similarity ;  27.  J'emgino,  an  in- 
jured fresco  of  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  with  Saints  below ;  30.  Pint't- 
ricchiOf  fine  altar-front,  in  several  com- 
partments,  the   Virgin  and  Child   in 
centre,  SS.  Jerome  and  Augustine  on 
either  side,  with  a  fine  Pieti  above, 
from  the  Conservatorio   Pio,  near  la 
Porta  Nuova ;  35.  Pervgino^  one  of  his 
finest  Madonnas,  a  lovely  group,  with 
Penitents  in  the  background,  from  the 
Confratemitk  of  San  Pietro  Martirc, 
near  the  ch.  of  S.  Agostino,  a  work  of 
so  much  beauty  as  to  have  been  attri- 
buted to  Raphael ;  37,  39.  two  similar 
subjects,  by  Perugino^  from  the  Con- 
fratemitk  di  San ' Benedetto  and  ch.  of 
Sta.    Maria    Nuova;    47.  Pietro   delia 


interceding,  from  the  Confr. 

\tiMia ;  2.  Penufino^  the  Ador-  \  Franccsca,  vn   Kucotv^^  vcl  ^  e<s(n\^rt- 
*be  MagU  from  Sta.  MarialmenXs,    o^   Wi^  NVr^m    *xv^  ^v\\^^ 
4,  JSoccati  da  Camerino,  the\tVie  Aiiii\HiCMiV\oTi,  ^  io\ai  V^w^xasx,  '^ 
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Chiara,  S.  Antonio,  and  S.  A^ta ;  48. 
Dom,  A/fani,  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  the  Almighty  above,  from  the  ch. 
of  S.  Girolaiuo,  and  the  Annunciation, 
with  S.  Matthew  between  the  Anffel 
and  the  Virgin,  from  the  Coliegio  dei 
Notari;  62,  68,  57,  58.  Oiannicohy 
various  Saints,  from  San  Domenico; 
56.  FeruginOf  S.  Jerome  and  S.  John, 
from  the  ch.  of  S.  Agostino;  54,  55. 
Berto  di  Qiovanni,  a  rare  Perugian 
Master,  scenes  in  the  life  of  the 
Virgin,  from  the  ch.  of  Monte  Luce; 
59.  Anselrno  di  Giovanni  and  Dom.  Al- 
fanif  a  lovely  Holy  Family,  said  to 
have  been  designed  by  Kaphael,  from 
the  ch.  of  li  Carmine, — tne  original 
drawing  by  Raphael  is  now  in  the 
Gallery  at  Lilie;  61  and  73,  Ben,  Bon- 
fig  li.  Saints ;  63.  Duccio  da  Siena,  Ma- 
donna and  Child ;  64.  Fiorenzo  di  Lo- 
renzo, St.  Sebastian;  65  and  71.  Ber- 
nardino da  Peruffui,  Saints,  the  latter 
from  the  ch.  of  S.  Antonio ;  67.  Tad- 
deo  Oaddi,  a  good  Ancona  of  Saints; 
69.  Leiio  da  Volterra,  a  very  rare 
master,  a  triptych,  with  the  Madonna 
and  4  Saints,  signed,  from  the  ch.  of 
S.  Agostino ;  71.  Bernardino  da  Perugia, 
from  S.  Antonio ;  72.  Nicoh  Alunno,  a 
curious  painting  of  the  Annunciation, 
with  a  number  of  saints  and  a  group  of 
personages  in  the  foreground,  presented 
to  the  Virgin  by  2  friars — this  painting 
bears  the  date  of  1466.  In  the  passage 
leading  from  the  chapel  are  109,  110, 
111,  sundry  paintings,  by  Ben.  Bon- 
fi(fli;  106.  Lij^  Memmi,  a  Virgin  and 
Child;  114.  A  Madonna  or  Holy  Fa- 
mily, attributed  to  Ouido  da  Siena,  from 
a  convent  at  Monte  Abate;  105.  Meo 
da  Siena,  an  Ancona  of  the  Madonna 
and  Saints,  from  the  same  couvent ;  a 
large  subject  by  Sinibaldo  Ibo ;  and 
many  deteriorated  frescoes  and  pictures 
waiting  for  restoration. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  passage 
or  corridor  is  the 

Srd  Boom,  where  are  momentarily 
placed— 164.  Perugino,  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Sebastian,  very  like  the  same 
subject  at  Panicale,  but  much  injured, 
painted  in  his  72nd  year,  from  the  ch. 
of  S.  Francesco  de*  Conventuali ;  165. 
v%w.  Bonjlglif  Madonna  and  Child; 
168,.Zeilo  da    VeUetri,   Madonna  and 


Child;  166.  Eight  finely-illuminated 
Choir-books,  from  the  ch.  of  San  Do- 
menico ;  183.  Sinibaldo  fbi,  an  Annun- 
ciation ;  184,  185,  187,  189,  190,  191, 
Ben^  Bonfigli,  several  paintings,  chiefly 
of  Saints  ;  188.  Margaritone  di  Arezzo,  a 
large  Crucifix,  carried  in  processions 
from  the  Coufraternita  of  La  Giustizia, 
bearing  the  date  of  1372.  Some  fres- 
coes, removed  from  the  wall  of  the 
cloister  of  S.  Giuliana,  have  been  re- 
cently placed  here. 

4M  Boom.  211  to  230.  Fra  Angelico 
da  Fiesole,  several  small  paintings,  for- 
merly in  the  chapel  of  S.  Ursula,  and 
in  the  sacristy  at  the  ch.  of  S.  Agos- 
tino; 241,  242,  243  to  249.  Perugmo, 
small  subjects,  and  one  of  the  letters 
of  the  painter  to  an  Abbot  of  S.  Agos- 
tino, asking  him  for  a  sack  (somc^  of 
com ;  Doinenico  di  Bartolo,  a  good  An- 
cona of  the  Madonna  and  Saints,  with 
its  Predella :  it  was  until  lately  in  the 
choir  of  the  nuns  of  Santa  Giuliana, 
and  then  only  seen  from  a  distance 
through  a  grating  behind  the  choir 
and  the  church ;  206.  Benozzo  Gozzoli, 
the  Virgin  and  4  Saints,  with  its  Pre- 
della; Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  a  good 
Ancona  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
with  Angels  and  the  Donatarii,  with 
its  Predella  beneath,  all  well  pre- 
served; 209  to  212,  and  227  to  234.  A 
series  of  Scripture  Histories,  attributed 
formerly  to  Pisauello,  but,  as  one  of 
them  bears  the  date  1473,  subsequent 
to  the  death  of  that  artist,  they  are  now 
considered  to  be  by  scholars  of  Man- 
tegna, — they  represent  histories  in  the 
line  of  San  Bernardino  of  Siena,  and 
until  lately  were  in  the  sacristy  of 
the  ch.  of  San  Francesco  dei  Con- 
ventuali.* 

Private  Galleries,  —  Many  of  the 
families  of  Perugia  have  small  but 
interesting  collections;  they  contain 
numerous  works  by  Perugino,  and  some 
reputed  works  of  Raphael ;  but  a  large 
number  of  the  former  were  no  doubt 
executed  by  Perugino's  scholars. 

The  Palazzo  Baglioni,  in  the  Via 
Riaria,  interesting  chiefly  ftowL  ^3D«i. 
recoUccl\oii%  «jB&^va.\%^V\^  ^^Tsasa*. 

deile  B«\\e  Ax\:l 
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e^AUibS  a  in'Asir«s  of  tikr  V.rjpb  a&^ 

iiJ'iji(r»Kit«;  of  the  hi^'or^-  of  tbe  ^ndij. 

the   onftnAi  draviog   br  lupKt^.^^  re* 

f»re^btibfr  ^-KiMaA  .Sylvi:iff,  vhe&  m 
>uib/#p,  iun^'iKxltife  mt  the  YtatnAiad  of 
the  kw[t*:r*/r  '  Frtdfitick  III.  with 
Klerjb^/ra  irifikbta  of  Portugal.  This  in- 
teresting design,  of  vfaote  aathenticity 
there  i»  no  dourrt,  wan  ezecated  for  the 
frevi^/jes  by  Pinturicchio  in  the  library 
of  the  cathedral  of  .Siena. 

7'be  /^  Jjr'if^r^Mchi  has  a  collection 
of  PUnucan  Mrpulchral  urns,  described 
by  Prr/f.  Venuiglioli;  and  some  pic- 
tures, anK>ng  which  are  Sta.  Barbara 
by  iMfffyminhiwt ;  a  St.  Francis  on  c^>p- 
per  by  O^ioU;  the  Guardian  Angel  by 

At  No.  18,  Via  Deliziosa  ^%  lane 
descending  from  the  street  that  leads 
from  the  O^rso  near  the  Sala  del 
(>ambio;.  is  the  house  of  Penufim, 
Ou  an  inner  wall  was  a  fresco  of  St. 
Christ<ifiher  by  the  great  artist,  painted, 
it  is  said,  as  a  compliment  to  his  father, 
who  lK>re  the  name;  it  was  removed 
some  years  ago  to  Kome,  having  been 
previouiily  transferred  to  canvas.  It 
has  been  replaced  by  a  laudatory  in- 
scrmtion. 

The  Pal,  CJ//nnettahile,  opposite  the 
great  entrance  to  the  Cathedral,  for- 
merly iMslonging  to  the  Staffa  family, 
has  given  their  name  to  one  of  the 
m'Mt  iMsautifiil  of  tlic  early  works  of 
Itophael,  well  known  as  the  '^  Staffit 
Madonna."  It  is  a  small  circular  paint- 
ing of  exceeding  loveliness,  and  in 
amnirable  prefUfrvation ;  the  elegant 
gilt  frame  evidently  contemporaneous 
with  the  picture,  the  crack  in  the  one 
extending  through  the  other.  The 
Virgin  is  represented  reading,  the  in- 
fant Saviour  looking  into  the  book. 
The  Staffa  Madonna  was  presented  to 
the  Alfanis,  a  noble  family  of  Peni- 

Sia,  which  produced  several  artists, 
y  Raphael;   from  the  Alfanis  it  de-< 
msended  hy  intermarriages  to  the  Staf- 
k^  snd  from  them,  on  the  extinction 
'the  latter  fkmily,  to  the  Connesta- 
^  now  represented  by  the  exmnent 


archaeologist,  Coont  Gxaa  Carlo  Cod- 
iicstabiie.  Ajuocg  the  ocher  fr^^^^^ 
in  this  ^Utj  are  4  octa^ooal  pitimrh 
2  of  which  anr  copies  from  R»|S>aeL  hf 

•'HBtrJtrrTtf,  ;  3  frCSOOCS   trBBsfcncd  tO 

canvas,  by  Per^jity;,  viz,  a  HoH-  Fa- 
mily, with  2  angels  in  a«iantion  before 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  a  gctod 
landscape  in  the  background ;  a  fall- 
length  figure  of  St.  Hercalaniis  bearing 
j  the  town  of  Pemgia  as  iu  pnoteelor  in 
,  his  hand ;  and  two  lovely  children  svp- 
j  porting  a  coat  of  arms^  the  latter 
painted  \»j  a  different  artist;  and  S 
small  sabjects,  in  oils,  of  the  Nativity 
and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  besida 
upwards  of30  other  paintings^  There  is 
a  large  collection  of  original  drawings 
of  the  masters  of  the  Umbrian  school, 
27  by  Penufino,  s  by  Raphael^  1  by 
Ouinnicola,  1  by  D.  Gkirlandaio^  &c. 

The  P,  D<mini,  at  the  comer  of  the 
Corso  and  Piazza  di  Rivarola,  has  a 
small  gallery  containing  2  original 
drawings  by  Pemgino,  representing  the 
Aimunciation,  and  2  angels;  2  drawings 
of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  St. 
Michael,  attributed  to  Raphael,  Among 
iu  paintings  are  a  Madonna  and  ChiM, 
with  St.  Francis  and  St.  Luke,  by 
Perugino;  David  and  Goliah,  by  Do- 
menichino  ;  a  female  head  by  Barocdo; 

The  P.  M(maldij  in  the  Piazza  Ri- 
varola,  contains  a  large  picture  of 
Neptune  in  his  chariot,  receiving  tribute 
from  the  Earth,  painted  by  Guido  fyt 
Cardinal  Monaldi,  when  legate  of  Bo- 
logna. The  sketch  for  this  picture  is 
also  here ;  several  desi^s  by  Guercmo, 
and  2  paintings  by  hmi, — one  repre- 
senting the  Saviour  led  to  Judgment, 
the  other  the  Flagellation. 

The  P.  Penna,  near  the  ch.  of  St.  Er- 
colano  and  ^te  of  S.  Carlo,  is  the  most 
extensive  private  gallery  of  Perugia,  well 
arranged,  each  subject  bearing  the  name 
of  the  painter.  Perugino,  a  Madonna 
and  Child  throned  and  crowned  by  5 
angels,  between  St.  Jerome  and  St 
Francis ;  School  of  Fra  Bartolomtneo,  a 
Piet2i,  with  2  Apostles ;  Salvator  Rosa, 
4  landscapes,  and  a  sketch  represent- 
\Xi^  bim^lf  m  the  a^t  of  writing  to  his 

\  letter  oi  ^8\v«L\«t'  %  v%  ^x«afcYs<a^  \i<^\xA. 
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the  sketch ;  School  of  Raphael,  a  por- 
trait, supposed  to  be  that  of  Atalanta 
Baglioni,  and  an  excellent  ancient  copy 
of  the  Staffii  Madonna ;  Imgo  Signoreili, 
the  Virgin  and  several  Saints. 

The  P.  Sorbello,  close  to  the  Piazza 
di  Papa,  has  a  Madonna  and  Child, 
by  Ferugino ;  a  portrait,  and  St. 
Anthony  the  Abbot,  by  Guido ;  a  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  copied  from  Ra- 
phael, by  Andrea  del  Sarto ;  a  small 
copy  on  copper  of  the  Madonna  della 
Seggiola,  by  Domenichino ;  Christ 
Crowned  ■with  Thorns,  by  Jiassano^  &c. 

The  Library,  Puhhlica  Biblioteca,  in 
the  Piazza  del  Sopramura,  contains 
upwards  of  .30,000  volumes,  among 
which  are  some  MSS.,  a  collection  of 
Perugian  editions  of  the  15th  century, 
and  a  series  of  Aldines.  Among  the 
MSS.  are  a  Stephanus  Byzantinus  of 
the  5th  century,  and  the  works  of 
St.  Augustin  with  miniatures  of  the 
13th.  Among  the  printed  books  is  the 
first  printed  at  Perugia,  in  1476,  the 
Counsels  of  Benedetto  Capra,  a  native 
jurist. 

The  Lunatic  Asylum  (Ospedale  de*  Men- 
tecattt)  of  Perugia  has  acquired  great 
celebrity  throughout  Italy.  It  is  outside 
the  Porta  di  S.  Margherita,  and  contains 
upwards  of  100  inmates,  paying  a 
monthly  stipend  varying  from  6  to  15 
dollars,  several  of  whom  belong  to  the 
highest  classes  of  Italian  Society. 
There  are  also  a  certain  number  of  the 
poorer  classes  supported  at  the  expense 
of  their  different  localities.  The  whole 
establishment  is  extremely  well  ma- 
naged, and  well  worth  a  visit  from 
the  professional  traveller.  The  sys- 
tem of  non-restraint,  now  universally 
adopted  in  England  and  France,  has 
been  productive  of  the  happiest  results 
here. 

The  fortress,  called  the  CitadeUa 
JPaolina,  was  begun  in  1540,  by  Paul 
III.,  who  destroyed  one  of  the  finest 
quarters  of  the  town,  and  the  palaces 
of  the  principal  citizens,  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  was  designed  by  Sangallo, 
and  finished  in  1544  by  Galeasso 
Alessi.  Its  apartments  and  chapels 
were  decorated  with  frescoes  byRaffaelle 
del  CoUe  and  other  artists,  but  they 
were   destroyed   during  the   political 


troubles  which  followed  the  first  French 
invasion.  After  that  time  its  ditches 
were  filled  up  and  converted  into  a 
public  promenade,  and  the  citadel  itself 
into  a  powder  magazine.  As,  how- 
ever, it  still  commanded  the  town  with- 
out protecting  the  inhabitants  from 
invasion,  it  was  entirely  dismantled 
by  the  citizens  during  the  political 
excitement  in  1849,  and  will  soon  be 
entirely  removed  to  make  room  for  a 
handsome  square  and  promenade.  The 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  this  fortress  arose  out 
of  the  salt-tax  imposed  by  Paul  III. 
The  pope,  careless  of  concealing  his 
motive,  recorded  his  opinion  of  the 
inhabitants  in  the  following  haughty 
inscription,  long  visible  in  the  court : 
*'Ad  coercendam  Perusinorum  auda- 
ciam  Paulus  III.,  sdificavit."  The  first 
cannon  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
in  a  sack  of  corn,  and  local  tradition  still 
preserves  the  record  of  the  jealous 
feeling  with  which  the  Perugians  re- 
garded this  encroachment  on  their 
liberty,  in  the  popular  distich — 

"  GiacchlS  coal  vuole  il  diavolo 
Ewiva  Papa  Paolo !" 

On  the  frieze  of  the  first  court  of  the 
citadel  was  another  inscription  record- 
ing the  circumstances  of  its  erection, 
but  in  terms  more  moderate  than  those 
of  the  pNope.  It  was  removed  in  1798. 
There  is  a  beautiful  view  over  the 
valley  of  the  Tiber  and  the  distant 
Umbrian  Apennines  from  the  castle 
terrace.  The  advanced  lunettes  com- 
manding the  road  from  Florence  have 
been  preserved,  as  not  offering  any 
danger  to  the  popular  liberties:  they 
are  now  used  as  a  power  magazine. 

There  is  a  club,  the  Casino  letterario, 
in  the  Corso,  where  newspapers  and 
reviews  are  taken  in,  and  to  which 
strangers  are  admitted  on  proper  intro- 
duction. 

Intarsia,  or  inlaid-wood  Mosaic,  for 
which  Perugia  was  once  celebrated, 
is  well  executed  by  Signor  Lancetti, 
whose  shop  is  at  No.  57,  Corso,  who 
has  so  well  re&tor«<i  \Jafe  ^^-^  \»^  "^^fc 
choir  oi  S>.  VvftXxo  ^<d\  C»3B»a«Kv. 

The  Fairs  oi  ^^^«>»^  -«^^^T 
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the  year,  and  are  attended  by  a  great 
concourse  of  persons.  The  first,  for 
cattle,  lasts  from  the  1st  to  the  14th  of 
August,  and  to  the  22nd  of  August 
for  merchandise.  It  is  called  La  Fiera 
di  Monte  Luce^  and  is  held  in  the  ham- 
let adjoining  the  monastery,  a  little 
way  beyond  the  city  walls.  The  second, 
called  La  Fiera  de*  Mortt,  lasts  from 
the  1st  to  the  4th  of  November. 

The  roads  from  Perugia  to  Cittk  di 
Castello  and  Gubbio  are  described  under 
Rte.  94 ;  to  Todi,  Terni,  and  Nami,  and 
thence  to  Rome,  by  Pontefelice  and  the 
Tiber,  under  Rte.  95 ;  by  the  latter, 
Terni  may  be  reached  without  making 
the  detour  by  Foligno  and  Spoleto ;  to 
Cittk  della  Pieve,  and  thence  to  Chiusi 
and  Siena,  under  Rte.  96 ;  and  to  Or- 
vieto,  Rte.  97. 

Until  the  lines  of  railway  have  been 
opened,  diligences  leave  Perugia  every 
morning  for  Chiusi,  where  they  meet 
the  rly.  train  that  arrives  at  Siena  at 
4-35  P.M.,  Florence  at  8,  and  Leghorn 
at  8-35  on  the  same  evening.  This  is 
now  by  far  the  most  rapid  and  conve- 
nient way  into  Tuscany ;  fares  to  Chi- 
usi 7  fi-ancs,  to  Florence  21  francs. 
For  Foligno,  Spoleto,  and  Terni,  daily. 
For  Fano,  by  Gubbio,  Cagli,  the  Furlo 
Pass,  in  correspondence  with  the  rly. 
between  Bologna  and  Ancona,  on  Tues., 
Thurs.,  and  Sat.,  at  2  p.m.,  performing 
the  journey  in  18  hrs. ;  fare  19  francs. 
Diligences  between  Perugia  and  Rome, 
and  upon  a  better  system,  have  been  esta- 
blished, passing  by  Todi,  Terni,  Nami, 
Civita  Castellana,  and  along  the  ancient 
Via  Flaminia,  between  the  latter  place 
and  the  capital,  thus  avoiding  the  de- 
tour by  Foligno  and  Terni ;  and  from 
Civita  Castellana  by  Rignano  and  the 
Via  Flaminia :  these  conveyances  per- 
form the  journey  in  36  hours,  including 
sleeping  at  Terni. 

Geology, — The    group    of    hills    on 

which  Perugia  stands  is  formed  of  the 

same   Pliocene    deposit  that  fills  the 

valley  of  the  Tiber,  and  extends  along 

the  Umbrian  Apennines  to  a  certain 

elevation.   The  hill  of  Perugia  consists 

chie£y  of  beds  of  sand  and  calcareous 

hreccia  resting  upon   blue    marls,  in 

irAicA  considerable  masses  of  lignite  are 

^net  with,  and  which  have  been  worked 


along  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tiber. 
The  Umbrian  Apennines  consist  chiefiy 
of  red  and  grey  limestones  of  the  Ox- 
ford clay  period,  on  which  rest  the 
cretaceous  sandstones,  macigno,  and 
pietra  serena,  similar  to  those  about 
Florence,  through  which  the  Tiber 
runs  at  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Pemgia. 
The  geologist  can  examine  in  the  Mine- 
ralogical  Museum  at  the  University  a 
collection  of  rocks  to  illustrate  the 
structure  of  this  part  of  Italy. 

Pebugia  to  Foligno. 

Leaving  Perugia  for  Foligno  by  the 
road  which  passes  by  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  S.  Pietro  dei  Cassinesi 
and  through  the  Porta  S.  Costanza, 
we  soon  descend  into  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber.  This  new  road  is  much  better 
laid  down,  but  is  1^  m.  longer  than 
the  old  one,  which  led  into  Sie  plain 
bj  a  steep  descent  of  3  m.  The 
views  which  it  commands,  bounded 
by  the  picturesque  outline  of  the 
mountains  behind  Assisi,  is  extremely 
beautiful.  On  the  line  of  the  rly.  and 
new  road,  about  1  m.  before  reaching 
the  Ponte  di  S.  Giovanni,  a  peasant 
discovered,  in  1840,  an  Etruscan  tomb 
in  what  has  since  proved  to  be  the 
ancient  Necropolis  of  Perugia,  which 
has  been  described  in  our  account  of  the 
antiquities  of  Perugia;  passers-by  in- 
terested in  Etruscan  antiquities  should 
not  fail  to  visit  it,  as  well  as  the  col- 
lections in  the  villa  of  Count  Baglioni 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.    (See  p.  383.) 

But  the  most  convenient  way  of  per- 
forming the  journey  will  be  by  rly.  The 
line  makes  a  considerable c/el^our;  follow- 
ing the  base  of  the  hilly  group  on  the 
summit  of  which  the  city  stands,  in 
the  course  of  which  it  has  been  neces- 
sarv  to  pass  through  several  tunnels 
and  deep  cuttings  in  the  tertiary  rocks 
before  reaching  the  Tiber  at 

12  kil.  Ponte  San  Giovanni  Stat. 

At  the  Tiber  we  reach  the  boundary 
of  Etruria,  and,  crossing  it  by  a  bridge 
of  5  arches,  called  Ponte  di  S.  Gio- 
vanni, enter  ancient  Umbria.  This  will 
very  \>To\wL>iVj  \sft  \\vft  fir^t  spot  where 
the  c\as&v<i2\  \.T«N^«t  \Ek-vj  \w«^  ^fc^^k, 
tYie"7e\iov'Y\5ttet:' 
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*'  Uanc  inter  fluvio  Tibcrlniu  ameno, 
Vorticibus  rapidis,  et  multa  Aavub  arena, 
In  mare  prorumpit."  JSn.,  vii.  31. 

This  celebrated  river  rises  close  to 
the  hamlet  of  Monte  Coroiiaro,  in  the 
Apennines,  near  where  the  Savio,  flow- 
ing towards  the  Adriatic  in  an  opposite 
direction,  likewise  has  its  source.  Ac- 
cording to  Calindri,  its  course  to  the  sea 
is  249  m.  in  length,  daring  which  it  is 
said  to  receive  no  less  than  40  tributary 
streams. 

At  Poute  San  Giovanni  the  river  is 
not  broad;  it  has  been  dammed  up 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  several 
mills,  which  add  in  some  measure  to 
the  picturesque  character  of  the  laud- 
scape.  The  beds  of  sandstone  (pietra 
serena)  are  here  seen  dipping  towards 
the  S.  W.  in  the  bed  of  the  Tiber.  6  m. 
farther  on,  the  road  and  rly.  cross  the 
Jescio  and  the  Chiascio  torrents  at 
their  junction,  ^  m.  before  reaching 

9  kil.  Bastia  Stat.  (A  cross  road 
of  about  3  m.  from  this  point,  along 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Jescio  as  far  as 
Ospedaletto,  will  enable  the  pedestrian 
to  reach  Assisi  in  an  hour.)  In  the 
choir  of  its  ch.  is  an  altarpiece  com- 
posed of  several  small  subjects  by 
Mcold  Alunno,  dated  1499.  Bastia,  as 
well  as  the  surrounding  district,  suffered 
very  severely  from  earthquakes  in  1853. 
On  leaving  here  the  rly.  crosses  the 
plain  to 
■rr.  4  kil.  La  Madonna  degli  Angeli^  or 
Aasisi  Stat.,  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  magnificent  church  of  Sta.  Maria 
degli  A.nge!i,  built  from  the  designs  of 
Vignola,  to  enclose  the  small  Gothic 
chapel  in  which  St.  Francis  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  order.  Daring  the 
earthquake  of  1832  the  ch.  was  almost 
wholly  ruined,  the  tower  was  thrown 
down,  the  roof  rent,  and  many  of 
its  columns  gave  way.  The  cupola, 
which  had  long  been  celebrated  for  the 
boldness  of  its  design,  was  not  materi* 
ally  injured,  and  under  it  still  remains 
undisturbed  the  original  cell  and  the 
little  chapel  of  St.  Francis.  The  nave 
and  choir,  which  were  destroyed,  have 
been  rebuilt.  The  ch.  is  remark- 
able for  a  very  large  fresco  of  the 
Vision  of  St.  Francis,  painted  in 
JSl^O  by  Overbed:.  A  chapel  attached 
CejU,  Ji,—1864. 


to  the  ch.  has  paintings  in  fresco 
by  IHberio  d*  Assisi  in  1518,  finished 
by  Lo  Spagnay  representing  5  scenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  Francis.  Enclosed 
in  the  ch.  is  the  modest  dwelling  in 
which  St.  Francis  lived,  and  which  is 
held  in  great  veneration,  and  much 
resorted  to  by  pilgrims  and  devotees  on 
certain  festivals.  The  Stanza  di  San 
Francesco  is  celebrated  for  its  frescoes 
of  the  Companions  of  the  Saint,  a 
series  of  beautiful  figures  by  Lo  Spagna, 
now  much  injured.  There  is  a  pood 
bust  of  Cardinal  Rivarola,  by  Tenerani, 
in  the  Sacristy » 


Excursion  to  Assisi. 

From  the  rly.  stat.  and  the  Madonna 
degli  Angeli  a  road  branches  off  on  i. 
to  Assisi,  distant  about  1 J  m.  Convey- 
ances will  be  found  in  attendance  on 
tlie  rly.  trains.  No  traveller  who  takes 
an  interest  in  the  history  of  art,  who 
is  desirous  of  tracing  the  influence 
which  the  devotional  fervour  of  St. 
Francis  exercised  on  the  painters  of 
the  14th  and  1 5th  centuries,  will  fail  to 
visit  that  celebrated  sanctuary.  To 
many  the  distance  will  not  be  beyond 
the  compass  of  a  walk.  Arrangement*) 
can  be  made  at  the  stat.  for  the  excur- 
sion, where  a  light  carriage  of  the 
cpuntry  may  be  hired  to  ascend  the 
mountain,  and  afterwards  to  proceed 
to  Spello  and  Foligno  by  the  excel- 
lent road  which  leads  from  Assisi 
without  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
the  Madonna  degli  Angeli.  There  are 
no  inns,  properly  speaking,  at  Assisi* 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  Locanda 
della  Palomba,  In  the  town  clean 
quarters  may  be  obtained  at  Amoni's, 
very  civil  and  attentive  people,  at 
the  moderate  rate  of  5  pauls  a- day 
for  board  and  lodging,  and  with  fair 
treatment  (Aug.  I860),  which  will  en- 
able the  tourist  to  explore  leisurely  the 
artistic  and  ot\v(&x  c^rvksix^cvR^  ^*^  *^^k^ 
mo6t  u\l^ite%^ATva,  ^■a.^^fc  "a.'^^  '^^  vvsNsg^- 
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Ground  Plan  of  the  Lower  Cbnrdi  at  Aadd. 


Assisi  U  the  sanctuary  of  early  Italian 
art,  and  the  scene  of  those  triumphs  of 
Giotto  to  which  Dante  has  given  im- 
mortality : 
"  Credette  Cimabae  nella  pintura 

Tener  lo  campo,  ed  ora  ha  Giotto  il  grido. 
Si  che  la  famadi  colni  oscura." 

J*wg.f  xl.  94. 

"  In  painting,  Cimabae  tfaon^t  the  field 
Wad  all  his  own— now  Giotto  has  the  cry. 
And  bids  his  predeoessor't  gtorjr  jrield." 

Wrig/U's  Trans. 

Surrounded  by  its  battlements  and 
towers,  and  commanded  by  its  lofty 
and  ruined  citadel,  with  its  long  line  of 
arches  stretching  across  the  moun- 
tain, Assisi  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
ture: que  spots  in  Italy.  Its  interest 
will  be  increased  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Italian  scholar  by  the  beautiful 
description  of  Dante  : — 

"  Intra  Tnpino  e  1'  acqua,  che  discende 
Dal  colle  eletto  dal  beato  Ubaldo, 
Fertile  costa  d'  alto  monte  pende, 
Onde  Perugia  sente  freddo  e  caldo 
I)a  Porta  Sole,  e  dirietro  le  piange 
Per  greve  giogo  Nocera  con  Gnaldo^ 
Di  quella  costa  Ik,  dov'ella  frange 
Pth  sua  rattezza,  nacque  al  nnondo  on  sole, 
Come  fs  questo  tal  volto  di  Gange. 
Perd  cbl  d'  esso  loco  fa  parole, 
Non  dica  Asceai,  che  direbbe  corto, 
Ma  Oriente,  ae  proprio  dir  vuole." 

Far,,  xl.  43. 


"  Betwixt  Tuptno.  and  the  stream  descexkllng 
Down  from  the  hill  the  bkst  Uhaldo  cboae, 
A  fertile  tract  is  from  the  meant  depending ; 
Whence  to  Pemgia  best  and  cold  do  come, 
llnoiigh  Porta  Sole ;  and  bddnd  it  tbow 
Of  Nocera  and  Gualdo  moam  their  doom. 
On  that  side  where  the  momitain  falls  away 
Most  gently,  to  the  world  a  sun  was  bum. 
As  from  the  Gauges  springs  the  solar  ray. 
Whoso  would  therefore  call  the  place  ari|^t — 
Let  it  no  longer  of  its  fame  be  shorn. 
And  Orient,  not  Assesi,  be  it  bight." 

Wright's  Trma. 

The  lovely  position  of  Assisi,  and 
the  history  of  its  Church  and  Convent, 
are  elegantly  sketched  by  a  recent 
writer  in  the  '  Quarterly  Review '  (No. 
208). 

"  As  the  Tiber  leaves  the  shade  thrown 
by  the  heights  crowned  with  the  Etrus- 
can Perugia  for  the  sunny  meadows  of 
a  wide  and  fertile  valley,  its  yet  un- 
sullied stream  eddies  round  a  spur  of 
the  Apennines.  This  solitary  hill  is 
clothed  at  its  base  with  the  olive  and 
the  vine,  but  where  the  winter  winds 
sweep  it  with  their  chill  blast  it  is  nsJced 
and  bare  of  verdure.  As  the  setting 
sun  throws  its  last  rays  upon  its  rugged 
sides  it  ^lows  with  a  golden  light  and 
8callex%  \n&Tv\\fc  i^wr^l^  shadows  from  its 
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Francis,  after  a  life  of  perilous  wan- 
deriug,  from  the  bright  world  below,  to 
die.  His  profession  of  poverty,  abAti- 
nence,  and  humility,  whilst  it  exalted 
]»eggary  into  a  holy  virtue,  had  never- 
theless laid  the  foundation  of  a  religious 
brotherhood  that  in  no  ways  neglected 
worldly  influence  and  power.  He  had 
scarcely  died — covered  by  another's 
cloak  cast  over  his  wasted  body  eaten 
with  sores — than  there  arose  over  his 
ashes  a  monument  such  as  even  Italv, 
with  all  her  wonders  of  art,  has  rarely 
seen.  An  architect  was  invited  from 
Germany  to  fashion  the  edifice  after 
the  new  order  of  architecture.  The 
steep  and  rocky  slope  offered  no  suffi- 
cient level  space  for  the  foundations ; 
but  in  those  days  men  had  invention  in 
the  arts,  and  trusted  to  their  own  genius 
instead  of  holding  only  to  those  who 
had  gone  before  them.  Having  pro- 
bably no  treatises  on  architecture  to 
refer  to  for  an  'authority,*  he  built 
boldly  against  the  mountain,  piling  one 
church  upon  another;  the  upper  vast, 
lofty,  and  admitting  through  its  broad 
windows  tha  bright  rays  of  the  sun  ; 
the  lower — as  if  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth — low,  solemn,  and  almost  shutting 
out  the  light  of  day.  Around  the  holy 
edifice  grew  the  convent,  a  vast  build- 
ing, resting  upon  a  lon^  line  of  arches 
clinging  to  the  hill-sides.  As  the 
evening  draws  nigh,  casting  its  deep 
shadows  over  the  valley,  the  traveller 
beneath  gazes  upwards  with  feelings  of 
wonder  and  delight  at  this  graceful 
arcade  supporting  the  massy  convent, 
the  ancient  towers  and  walls  of  the 
silent  town  gathering  around,  and  the 
purple  rocks  rising  high  above — ^all  still 
glowing  in  the  lingering  sunbeams — a 
scene  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in  any 
clime  for  its  sublime  beauty." 

The  Great  Convent  belongs  to 
the  reformed  rule  of  the  order  of 
St.  Francis,  the  brethren  of  which, 
called  Minori  Conventuali,  were  known 
in  England  in  former  times  by  the 
name  of  Black  Friars.  As  they  are 
allowed  to  possess  property,  contrary 
to  the  general  rule  of  the  founder, 
they  are  in  easy  circumstances,  and  do 
not  live  like  the  other  Franciscans  by 
begging:  their  couveut  therefore  offers 


an  appearance  of  cleanliness  and  com- 
fort which  contrasts  with  those  of  the 
other  Franciscan  orders.  The  esta- 
blishment consists  of  very  extensive 
cloisters,  inhabited  by  perhaps  a  greater 
number  of  inmates  than  any  other 
monastic  institution  at  the  present 
day.  Founded  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  patron  saint  in  the  early  part  of 
the  13th  century  (St.  Francis  was  born 
at  Assisi  in  1 1 82,  and  died  near  it  in 
1226),  the  building  and  churches  an- 
nexed to  it  were  commenced  in  1228, 
—Father  Elias  being  then  the  first 
general  of  the  order — under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  architect  brought  from  Ger- 
many, and,  as  is  suppos^,  sent  by  the 
Emperor  Frederic  II. 

The  convent  has  little  to  interest 
the  traveller  in  itself.  The  outer 
cloister,  alone  open  to  ladies,  has 
some  paintings  of  second-rate  artists — 
a  series  of  portraits  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  the  order,  by  Dono 
Doni  (1595).  There  is  a  good  fresco 
of  the  Last  Supper  by  the  same  painter 
in  the  small  refectory ;  and  one  of  the 
same  subject  by  Solimena  in  the  larger 
one.  But  if  the  convent  has  little  to 
detain  us,  it  is  quite  different  with  the 
ch.  annexed  to  it  —  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  monuments  of  the  middle 
ages,  whether  as  considered  in  an 
architectural  point  of  view,  or  for 
paintings  which  it  contains  by  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  Revival.  The 
churches — for  there  are  two— rest  upon 
massive  substructions  on  the  abrupt 
side  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  town 
stands,  and  offer,  when  seen  as  ap- 
proached from  Perugia,  a  very  grand 
and  singular  appearance.  Placed  over 
each  other,  they  had  been  designated 
as  upper  and  lower,  until  of  late  years, 
when  the  discovery  of  the  supposed 
remains  of  St.  Francis  has  led  to  the 
foundation  of  a  third,  below  all,  to 
contain  his  tomb,  and  which  being  a 
mere  sepulchral  chapel  or  crypt,  we 
shall  retain  in  our  description  the  an- 
cient designations  of  upper  and  lower 
as  formerly  given  to  them. 

To  enable  o\ir  Te«A^\%  \a  ^<2}\«^  <s<c« 
review  ot  V\ve  -«  wV%  c»«^  'k?^  q-wxV^v^^^nx. 
l\\em,  N^e  Wn^  ^xvxiv^^e^  ^  '^^''^r'^l''^ 

of   X\Ye  \0>K^T    e^,X  V\V^   ^^^:^^  1 
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original  edifice  that  bare  b«ni  fre- 
u:nr*r4  are  marked  in  a  darker  f-badin?, 
to  difeUnguUh  tbero  from  tliesur'S'^ju^r.t 
additioua.  The  upper  ch.,  which  has 
uhd<^rg<>tie  little  or  no  alteration  kince 
it%  C/ifipletion  in  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century,  Cirrefp^^nds  exactly  to  the 
part»  of  the  plan  in  the  darker  tiiit,  and 
upon  which  it  rests. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  both 
these  edifices  were  commenced  in 
1228  ;  the  lower  ch.  was  completed  in 
4  years,  whilst  the  upper  one  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  finished  until 
1253,  when  it  was  con»'crated  by  In- 
nocent IV.  The  architect  was  Jacobus 
ex  Alemannia,  called  Jruy/jxj  di  Ale- 
mtrmvi  by  the  Italians,  and  Ixipo  b} 
the  early  Tuscan  writers,  and  by  them 
confounded,  and  especially  by  Vasari, 
with  Lapo  di  Canibio,  the  father  of 
Arnolfo,  the  great  architect  of  the 
cathedral  of  Florence.  With  Jacopo  was 
associated  a  brother  of  the  order,  Fra 
Filippo  daCampello,  and  to  these  emi- 
nent men  we  are  indebted  for  this 
first  specimen  of  the  so-called  Gothic 
architecture  in  Central  Italy,  although 
it  would  tie  an  error  to  suppose  it  was 
the  earliest  example  of  tliat  style, 
since  we  find  traces  of  it  at  Subiaco 
perhaps  a  couple  of  centuries  before.* 

The  Uftper  Ch.,  being  the  most  simple 
in  its  details,  ought  to  be  the  first  seen 
by  the  visitor.  As  it  is  only  open  for 
Divine  service  on  certain  great  festivals 
(Whitsunday,  the  AsRumption,  the 
Feast  of  St.  Francis,  &c.),  it  can  only  i 
be  entered  through  the  lower  one,  on ; 
application  at  the  Sacristy.  The  form 
is  that  of  a  Latin  cross,  consisting  of 
a  single  nave,  ornamented  with  Gothic 
pilasters,  and  divided  off  into  4  bays, 
in  each  of  which  is  a  fine  lancet 
window ;  of  a  transept ;  and  of  a 
tribune  or  apse.  The  whole  length 
is  "i'lfi  ft.,  the  width  of  the  nave  36, 
and  its  height  60.  The  W.  front  on 
the  Piazza  is  very  elegant,  with  a  fine 
pointed  gable,  having  a  richly-worked 

•  One  of  the  earllort  tnuGoiXAc  edifices  In  Itnly 

is  probably  the  ch.  of  San  Andrea  at  Vercdli, 

|Mur  in  J 21 9.     (See  J/andljook  qf  N.  JtaUj, 

f^^J       Tliiro  in  cot)H\6erah\e  uneiTtnlnty  \ 

'be  age  of  tin*  txtiutitd  anhcu  at  Sublarn. 

x^  <it/' Monm,  mvirom,) 


wheel-window  onrer  the  portal,  wbkk 
is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  IroB 
which  two  fine  Gctbic  entrances  opa 
into  the  »cred  edifice.  Tlie  roof  of 
the  nare  is  divided  into  5  compan- 
ments,  two  of  which  are  covered  wiik 
golden  stars  on  an  nltramariue  growid. 
an<l  3  with  frescoes  by  Cimabue,  the 
whole  reuiarkablj  well  preserved  mfter 
nearly  6ijii  years.  The  walls  of  the 
nave  are  also  covered  with  frescoes. 
Those  below  the  gallery,  forming  tlie 
lower  range,  in  2S  compartmeots,  were 
painted  by  Giotto  aboat  the  year  1298^ 
and  represcmt  events  in  the  life  of  St. 
Francis;  the  upper  range,  and  those 
between  the  windows,  bj  Cimubmtj 
towards  12S0,  and  consist  of  a  series 
of  subjects  from  the  Oki  and  New  Tes- 
taments, embracing  from  the  CreatioB 
of  Adam  and  Kve  to  the  Crucifixion  of 
our  Saviour.  The  transept  has  a  chapd 
at  each  end,  which  offer  nothing  re- 
markable, whilst  the  walls  of  the  tran- 
sept itself,  as  well  as  the  roof,  are 
covered  with  frescoes  by  Giunta  da  Piga, 
painted  about  the  year  1252,  most  of 
which  have  been  destroyed  by  damp 
and  time.  The  choir  or  space  behind 
the  high  altar  is  remarkable  for  its  IVS 
wooden  stalls,  admirably  carved,  and 
ornamented  with  intarsia-work,  by  Uo- 
menico  dn  S,  Seterino,  in  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century.  The  papal  throne,  in 
red  marble  of  Af^sisi,  is  attributed  to 
the  Florentine  sculptor  Fuccio,  and  was 
erected  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  The 
construction  of  the  vault  of  the  nave 
and  transepts  is  very  remarkable,  aitd 
well  worthy,  for  its  masonry  and  car- 
pentry, of  a  detailed  examination  by  the 
professional  architect. 

The  Ijotcer  Ch,,  which  is  that  in 
which  Divine  service  is  performed,  and 
consequently  always  open,  offers  a  sin- 
gular contrast,  in  its  low,  gloomy,  and 
crypt-like  appearance,  with  the  upper 
one.  The  entrance  to  it  is  by  a  side- 
door  on  a  lower  terrace,  opening  into 
an  elongated  vestibule  (1,  2, 3*)  at  right 
angles  with  the  direction  of  the  original 
building.  This  vestibule  is  more 
than  2  centuries  posterior  in  date  io 
the  c\\.  \i\uU  b^  J«iQ,oi^o,  having  been 
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added  to  it  in  1487,  when  most  of  the 
side-chapels  were  also  erected.  There 
are  some  paintings  and  monuments 
here  worthy  of  notice.  The  small 
chapel  of  St.  Sebastian  (6),  on  the  1.,  is 
painted  by  Sennei  and  Giorgetti.  The 
walls  haye  several  works  by  the  same 
artists,  representing  the  Crucifixion, 
the  Nativity,  and  the  Glorification  of 
St.  Francis ;  and  on  the  vault  the  Al- 
mighty surrounded  by  Angels,  by  Mar- 
telli.  Opposite  the  entrance,  and  at 
the  extremity  of  this  vestibule,  is  the 
chapel  of  the  Crucifixion  (4),  erected 
by  Cardinal  Albornoz,  whose  gitive  is 
close  to  it.  It  is  painted  by  Buffal- 
itiacco  and  Pace  di  Faenza.  The  smaller 
chapel  near  it  of  S.  Antonio  Abbate  (5) 
is  by  the  latter.  There  are  some  inte- 
resting tombs  here  against  the  wall  on 
the  rt.,  the  first  bearing  the  arms  of 
the  Cerchi  family,  of  Florence,  over 
which  has  been  placed  a  vase  in  por- 
phyry, which,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
story  of  the  friars,  was  presented  to 
their  ch.  by  Ecuba  di  Lusignan,  Queen 
of  Cyprus,  filled  with  ultramarine,  so 
largely  used  in  its  early  decorations. 
Beyond  this  is  a  very  fine  mausoleum, 
attributed  to  Fuccio,  Considerable 
uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  personage 
whose  remains  it  encloses,  as  there  is  no 
inscription — somebelieving  it  to  contain 
those  of  John  of  Brienne,  King  of  Jeru- 
salem, who  entered  the  order  of  St. 
Francis  in  1 237 ;  others  of  Ek^uba  di 
Lusignan,  who  died  in  1243.  In  the 
chapel  of  S.  Antonio  is  an  urn  with 
an  inscription  in  Latin  hexameters  to 
members  of  the  Basca  family,  Dukes 
of  Spoleto.  Entering  the  nave,  the 
walls  surmounting  the  massive  pilas- 
ters on  either  side  are  covered  with 
paintings;  those  on  the  1.,  in  the  early 
Italo-Greek  style,  represent  events  from 
the.  life  of  our  Saviour,  and  are  pro- 
bably the  most  ancient  at  Assisi ;  those 
on  the  opposite  wall,  from  the  life 
of  St.  Francis,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  painted  by  Mino  da  Torrita,  in  the 
style  of  Guido  da  Siena;  they  are  now 
nearly  effaced. 

Commencing  our  examination  of  the 


altarpiece  by  Lo  Spagna,  The  frescoes 
of  the  Preaching  and  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Stephen  on  the  side-walls  are  by  Dono 
Doni  (1560).  The  beautiful  groups  of 
Prophets  and  Sibyls  on  the  vault,  by 
Andrea  del  Tngegno^  of  Assisi,  were  so 
much  admired  by  Raphael  that  he  imi- 
tated them  in  those  he  executed  in  the 
ch.  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pace  at  Rome. 
The  frescoes  in  the  next  chapel  (10), 
of  S.  Antonio  of  Padua,  were  by  Giottino, 
but  of  which  scarcely  a  trace  remains ; 
those  which  have  replaced  them  are  by 
Sermei  and  MarianeUi,  The  chapel  a$ 
La  Maddalena  (11)  is  ornamented  witlC 
frescoes  by  Bnffalmacco  (1320),  relative^ 
to  the  life  of  the  saint,  as  well  as  the. 
12  saints  on  the  arch.  We  now  enter 
the  S.  transept,  the  walls  and  roof 
of  which  are  covered  with  works  of 
Taddeo  Gaddi  and  Giovanni  da  Milano. 
At  the  small  altar  of  the  Conception 
(16)  is  an  Annunciation  by  Fiwcio 
Capanna,  a  pupil  of  Giotto's,  and  a 
fragment  of  a  Madonna  by  Cimabue. 
The  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  (17), 
at  the  end  of  this  transept,  is  painted 
chiefiy  by  Giotiino,  representing  the  13 
Apostles,  higher  up  histories  from  the 
life  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  on  the  vault 
various  saints.  The  6  figures  of  saints 
at  the  neighbouring  altar  of  Sta.  Elisa- 
betta  are  attributed  to  Simone  Memmi, 

The  high  altar  (12)  stands  over 
where  the  remains  of  St.  Francb  lay  ; 
between  the  choir  and  the  nave  the 
4  triangular  spaces  of  the  vault 
above  contain  some  of  the  finest 
firescoes  of  Giotto,  representing  the 
principal  virtues  of  St.  Francis— Po- 
verty, Chastity,  Obedience— and  his 
Glorification.  The  1st  virtue.  Poverty, 
is  represented  as  a  woman  standing 
among  thorns,  whom  Christ  gives  in 
marriage  to  St.  Francis.  In  the  2nd, 
Chastity,  as  a  young  female  sitting  in 
a  strong  fortress,  to  which  St.  Francis 
is  leading  several  monks,  &c.  In  the 
3rd,  Obedience  is  represented  with  a 
yoke,  but  wrapped  up  in  allegorical 
emblems  which  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of.  In  the  4th, 
St.  Francis  \%  «»eBXfe^  wv  ^^xw\ft,V^^- 


lower  ch.  on  the  rt.  as  we  enter  from  ling t\iecto^«DA^feT\j^«t'e»^l'*«>Awt^'Kt 
the  vestibule,  the  &rst  chapel  (8),  dedi-  \  wUWe  \iOS\&  oi  Mi^e\^  ^^?^^^%^^^T^ 
cated  to  S,  Louis  o£  France,  has  an  \     TV\e  taUe  oi  ^>E^^  ^^«^ 
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upon  21  Gothic  colamns,  and  consists 
ot  u  inarhlu  slab  brought  from  Constan- 
tinople at  the  period  of  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  church.  A  gradino  of 
marble  divides  it  into  two  altars,  one 
towards  the  nave,  the  other  towards 
tlie  cijoir.  The  tabernacle  which  sur- 
mounts the  ciborium  was  designed  by 
Iti'tliv  Ditnte  of  Perugia,  a  pupil  of 
A.  di  Sangalio's,  in  the  U3th  century. 
The  choir  ha«  the  remains  of  a  glory 
painted  by  Giottino. 

Entering  the  N.  transept,  the  fres- 
coes which  are  upon  its  walls  are 
chiefly  by  Pnccio  Citpanna,  a  scholar 
of  Giotto's;  they  represent  the  Last 
Supper,  the  Capture  of  Christ,  the  Fla- 
gellation, and  the  Saviour  bearing  the 
Cross ;  on  the  wall  are  the  Deposition, 
the  Entombment,  the  Resurrection,  and 
St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata. 
The  small  altar  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, called  also  delle  Reliquie  (13), 
conceals  in  a  great  measure  the  fine 
fi*esco  of  the  Crucifixion,  by  Pietro  Ca- 
vallinif  the  pupil  of  Giotto.     It  was 

Sainted  at  the  expense  of  Walter 
e  Brienne,  Duke  of  Athens,  during 
his  temporary  elevation  as  captain  of 
the  Florentine  republic,  in  1342,  It 
is  the  finest  work  extant  by  this 
master ;  the  afflicted  angels  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  composition,  and  the 
groups  of  horsemen,  soldiers,  &c.,  in 
the  lower  portion,  are  full  of  expres- 
sion and  feeling.  The  portrait  of  Ca- 
valllni,  with  a  cap  on  his  head  and  his 
hands  clasped  in  adoration,  is  seen 
below.  The  personage  riding  on  a 
mule  covered  with  golden  trappings 
is  said  to  be  "Walter  de  Brienne 
himself.  At  the  end  of  this  transept 
is  the  chapel  of  San  Bonaventura  di  Po- 
tenza  and  San  Dego  (14),  which  is  only 
remarkable  for  its  window  with  some 
good  coloured  glass.  Through  it  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Sacristy  (20,  21),  which 
consists  of  two  halls:  the  outer  one 
has  some  paintings  of  Sermei;  the 
inner,  several  handsome  presses  of  the 
17th  cent.,  in  which  were  preserved  the 
treasures  of  the  ch.  prior  to  their  dis- 
ersion  in  1797.  Among  other  objects 
Maj'ned  in  the  £ue  Eeliquiario  here 
^e  i^ilofthe  Virgin,  a  Benedictiou 
'•  Fraacis    in    his    own  writing, 


and  the  copy  of  the  rules  of  his  order 
as  approved  by  Honorius  III.,  which 
the  saint  always  carried  about  him. 
Over  the  door  is  the  portrait  of  St. 
Francis,  by  Giunta  da  Pisa,  painted 
soon  after  the  death  of  the  saint.  Re- 
turning into  the  ch.,  and  following  the 
1.  side  of  the  nave,  at  its  eastern  extre- 
mity is  the  pulpit  (18),  with  a  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  attributed  to  Fra 
Martino,  a  pupil  of  Sinione  Memmi; 
and  at  the  neighbourii)g  altar  of  S.  Sta- 
nislas (9)  a  Crucifixion  by  Taddeo  Gaddi, 
or  Giottino.  The  fresco  of  S.  Francis 
receiving  the  Stigmata,  under  the  music 
gallery,  is  by  Giotto,  The  last  chapel 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  nave,  dedicated  to 
St.  Martin  (7),  is  covered  with  paint- 
ings bv  Simone  Memmi,  representing 
events  in  the  life  of  that  saint. 

The  painted  glass  in  the  windows  of 
the  lower  ch.  was  executed  by  Anqcletto 
and  Pietro  da  Gid)bio,vind  Bonino  diAssisi; 
that  in  the  upper  ch.  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  probably  contemporaneously 
with  the  buildingitself,  and  was  restored 
by  Fra  Francesco  di  Terra  Nova  and  by 
Ludovico  da  Udine,  in  1476  and  148.5. 

The  sepulchral  crypt,  which  is  en- 
tered by  a  double  flight  of  steps  from 
the  lower  ch.,  was  excavated  in  the 
rock  on  which  the  latter  stands,  and 
round  the  place  where  the  remains  of 
St.  Francis  were  discovered  in  a  rude 
stone  sarcophagus  in  1818.  The  place 
of  these  relics  had  been  forgotten, 
although  the  site  where  they  might  be 
looked  for  was  accurately  pointed  out 
by  Vasari  in  his  Life  of  Arnolfo  di  Lapo. 
However,  once  found,  and  their  iden- 
tity, which  was  doubted,  had  been 
decided  by  a  Commission  of  Cardinals 
and  Prelates,  it  was  determined  to 
erect  a  magnificent  crypt  round  them. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
63  ft.  long  in  each  of  its  branches, 
which  extend  under  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs of  the  ch.  above,  having  in  the 
centre  a  handsome  urn  in  bronze,  to 
which  the  bones  of  the  saint  were 
transferred,  and  let  into  the  hollow  in 
the  rock  where  they  originally  lay, 
and  which  has  been  preserved  in  tms 
\  gorgeous  TOodietTi  ^^\^<s.^.   'Wx^  ^\vi,\\.v- 
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two  older  churches ;  the  general  look  is 
far  too  modern  for  so  remarkable  a  tomb. 
Considerable  speculation  has  been 
excited  in  regard  to  the  spot  where 
the  Ghibeline  general  Guido  da  Mon- 
tefeltro  was  buried.  Some  doubt, 
indeed,  exists  whether  the  body  was 
not  removed  from  Assist  by  his  son 
Federigo.  After  a  brilliant  career 
of  military  glory  in  the  13th  century, 
tliis  celebrated  captain,  charmed  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  St.  Francis,  retired  to 
Assisi  and  assumed  the  habit  of  the 
new  order.  From  this  seclusion  he 
was  summoned  to  Anagni  by  Boniface 
VIII.,  who  was  so  anxious  to  have  the 
advantage  of  his  counsels  during  his 
contests  with  the  Colonnas,  that  he 
promised  him  plenary  indulgence  if  he 
would  assist  in  reducmg  Palestrina,  the 
feudal  stronghold  of  that  celebrated 
family.  Guido  stipulated  for  a  more  ex- 
press absolution  for  any  crime  he  might 
commit  in  giving  this  advice,  and  then 
suggested  the  perfidious  policy  of  pro- 
mising much  and  performing  little: — 

*'  Lunga  promessa  con  1'  attender  corto." 
Inf.  xxvii. 
"  Large  be   your  promige— your   performance 

slack."  Wright'i  JVoti*. 

Guido  retired  again  to  this  convent, 
where  he  died  in  1298.  Dante  has 
punished  him  for  this  perfidy  by 
placing  him  in  Hell,  on  the  plea  that 
his  absolution  preceded  his  penitence, 
and  was  therefore  null. 

The  ch.  of  Sta.  Chiara,  built  by  Fra 
Filippo  da  Carapello,  in  1253,  a  few 
years  only  after  the  death  of  the  saint, 
still  retains  its  fine  wheel-window ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  ch., 
which  was  in  the  Gothic  of  the  13th 
century,  and  painted  by  Giotto,  has 
been  replaced  by  modern  restorations 
It  has  an  interest  as  containing  the  body 
of  Sta.  Chiara,  the  first  abbess  of  the 
order  which  bears  her  name,  the  maiden 
whom  the  enthusiasm  of  St.  Francis 
induced  to  renounce  her  family  and 
her  wealth,  and  whose  hair  be  cut  ofif 
with  his  own  hand.  She  is  buried  under 
the  high  altar.  The  side  wings  still 
retain  some  frescoes  relative  to  the 
life  of  the  Saint,  attributed  to  Giotto^ 
hut  with  more  probability  by  Giottino. 
The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Ru- 


finus,  its  first  bishop,  dates  from  the 
early  part  of  the  12th  century,  and  its 
crypt  from  1028;  it  was  modernised 
by  Galeasso  Alessi  in  the  16th,  but 
retains  its  Gothic  front.  An  ancient 
marble  sarcophagus  serves  as  the  high 
altar. 

The  Ch.  called  the  Chiesa  Nuova 
occupies  the  site  of  the  house  in  which 
St.  Francis  was  born.  The  apartment 
is  still  shown  in  which  his  father  con- 
fined him  under  the  belief  that  his  de- 
votion and  his  charities  were  acts  of 
madness. 

In  the  Piazza  is  the  fine  portico 
of  the  ancient  Temple  of  Minet'va  ;  it 
consists  of  6  fiuted  columns  of  tra- 
vertine and  a  pediment,  beneath  which 
some  fragments  of  ancient  sculpture 
and  Roman  inscriptions  have  been 
collected  for  preservation.  The  ruin 
has  been  attached  to  a  ch.  to  which 
it  has  ^iven  the  name  of  Sta.  Maria 
della  Minerva, 

The  chapel  of  the  confraternitli  of 
Sta,  Caterina  has  some  traces  of  paint- 
ings on  the  outside  by  Martinell%{\A22\ 
and  in  the  interior  by  Matteo  da  Oualdo 
(1468)  and  Pietro  da  Fuligno, 

On  the  outside  of  the  ancient  Ospedale 
de*  Pelegrini  is  a  fresco  by  Ottaviano  Nellu 

The  Ch.  of  8.  Pietro  deserves  notice 
for  the  3  wheel-windows  of  its  original 
Gothic  fa9ades. 

At  the  Conventof  5'.  Damiano  are  pre- 
served some  relics  of  Sta.  Chiara;  within 
its  walls  she  is  said  to  have  performed 
many  of  her  miracles.  In  the  dormi- 
tory is  a  door,  now  walled  up,  where  she 
repulsed  the  Saracens,  who  were  on 
the  point  of  scaling  the  convent. 

Assisi  was  the  birthplace  of  Metas- 
tasio.  It  has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
since  a.d.  240.  The  population  by 
the  last  census  was  4286,  of  which  a 
large  proportion  belong  to  the  Church 
and  monastic  establishments. 

The  great  fair  of  Assisi  begins  on 
the  21st  July  and  ends  on  the  1st 
August,  during  which  time  the  indul- 
gences granted  draw  people  from  all 
parts  of  Catholic  Europe.  Another  fair 
takes  placvi  on  VJwt  \>(JcL^<du^'«^  '^^.  ^^'s- 
feat\va\o^^\,.'^twvQi:vi«      ,      c     '^«.ts« 

1  nufactor^  ot  iiee^Ve^  ^^e^^^^e.. 
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TU:  Mfh  mnmOMm  hMmA  Amm  m  \0f  Ftrmpm/^^  a  Pie^  with  hkcaiBe  aai 

On^  SfoAU  /i'STruif*,  >A^t  ittt  aW««  the  tMr  daur    1^1,  aad   a   Madocna  aai 

I'^'r!  <^  tlM;  Ma  $  m  4«Mr  of  Um;  raviM*  Cbild  vith  js  lasMa.    la  the  cbapd  of 

A*!^>rtA%9»%  (fnm  it  i*  UMrSaortaarf  4elU  the  Holj  SarruMnt,  oa  tiK  1^  fonaerij 

i',7^fi>rn^  whiWc  Su  FfBocia  r«iir«d  for  bek^agibg  to  the  fiaglkmi  familj.  are 

III*  «SAr«#Hk«*.    TiMrrr  w  a  bridle-path  the  3  large  frescoes   bj  Fimi-vieckio^ 

t^Tfm*  i%%  flank  to  Xoit^^ra  *rti  tb«  Via  uaHuUrA  in  I5<>1,  ai^i  amoa^  his  finest 

yUmmi^  l/«ft  r/ver  a  c^/sntrj  of  im>  works  representiiig  the  ADniiL.ciatioii, 

iut^mwt  eiuMrfrt  t^>  the  fi/^Aff^un,  a    rerj'    btantifnl   painting,   with   the 

A   r/^  «£;»«e/«4ft  rapidlj  frrmi  As*  p2unter's  portrait  and   his  name;   the 


*f*i  lAt//  the  pn^t^rfttktf,  half  way 
iH!iwtt*m  Ht,  Maria  d^'gii  Angeli  and 
H^lUf,  'tlte  dhisuiO!  to  Foligno  i* 
a)^/ut  ^  m.  Trav<>ller»  frr^m  b/jine 
to    yUfftsnee    %hifuid    roake    at    Pr^- 


Xativitv,  with  Tarioos  incidents,  such 
as  the  approach  of  the  Magi,  and  a  fine 
landscape;  Christ  disputing  with  the 
Doctors,  a  series  of  fine  groups  with 
highly  finished  heads,  one  of  which  is 


lifffio  the  neeesnary  arrangements  £ir  that  of  Troilo  Baglioni,  the  Prior  of 

vimiinfi  Aiwisi,    They  may  thus  diverge  the  ch.,  at  whose  expense  it  was  painted, 

froui  the  high  r<wi  4  m.  hfiytrnd  Bpello,  (hi  the  rt.  of  the  entrance  to  the  ch.  is  a 

mni  rieynn  their  travelling  carriage  at  Roman  tomb  with  bas-reliefs  of  an  eqnes- 

Oil  Angelf,  trian  figure  and  an  inscription ;  it  is  now 

A  rwi  lirnestooe,  used  at  marble  in  used  as  a  vase  for  holy  water.    The  ch. 

many  of  the  churches   of  Assist,   is  of  8,  Andrea,  consecrated  by  Gregorj 

foiifiil  in  thiM  part  of  the  Apennines:  it  IX,  in  1228,  contains  a  large  altarpiece 

contains  amtnotiites  and  other  fossils  by /'(n^unccAtb  CI 508),  representing  the 


of  our  Kn^ln^h  oolitic  rocks,  and  is 
i'lifnticfll  with  that  of  Cesi,Terni,  Mon- 
tictyllt  N.  of  Tivoli,  and  of  the  H.  decli- 
vities of  the  AltM  in  Ix>mbardy,  Italian 
T>rol,  Sen.,  called  AmnymUwo  roitiio  by 
the  itttlittu  geologist!. 


lioavlng  La  Madonna  deglt  Angeli, 
\\w  v\y.  mid  the  road  traverse  the  plain 
of  the  T(>|)iiio  along  the  base  of  the 
hilU  to  Foligiio,  passing  by 

10  kil.  «sVi<>//o  StuL,  ou  the  1.  hand  of 
wliloh  is  iliu  town  of  that  name,  with 
!j(}()0  Iiilml).  (the  Culonitt  Jnliu  llispel- 
lim  of  the  llomauH;,  built  on  a  project- 
ing Hpur  of  the  red  limoBtoue.  The 
railway  piuises  at  the  foot  of  the  town. 
Ily  the  side  of  an  ancient  gate,  before 
iirrlviii|r  at  the  modern  entrance,  is  an 
luiKM'ipiion  recording  the  fUbulous  ex- 
pltMtM  of  Orlando.  The  lioman  gate, 
Hurnumuted  by  a  flguroM,  a  female  in 
tlio  eentrei  and  a  Senatorial  on  either 
Nido.  Im  well  prcMorved,  and  is  still 
MiUed  the  Porta  Veneris.  The  streets 
*tf  SiH*no  an*  vory  narrow  and  irregu- 
I/;  Mmi  art*  wtiatly  jmved  with  brick. 
>#  fiothh  Colhfiuxto  ch,  of  S.  M 


Madonna  and  Child  enthroned,  with 
several  saints  in  adoration,  and  St. 
John  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  writing 
the  "Ecce  Agims"  on  the  ribbon  of 
his  cross:  a  chacmiug  composition; 
the  St.  John  has  been  attributed  to 
Raphael.  A  letter  from  Gentile  Bagli- 
oni, Bishop  of  Orvieto,  to  the  painter, 
has  been  introduced  under  the  throne. 
Among  the  antiquities  of  Spello,  a 
house  still  bears  the  name  of  the  *'Casa 
di  Properzio,"  and  gives  the  poet*8 
name  to  the  street:  even  his  tomb  is 
shown  on  the  lower  story,  so  deter- 
mined are  the  inhabitants  to  claim  him 
as  their  own,  although  he  tells  us  him- 
self that  he  was  born  at  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Mevania.  In  the 
plain,  near  the  roadside,  are  traces  of 
an  amphitheatre,  and  there  are  some 
remains  of  an  arch  in  the  Via  dell' 
Arco,  with  the  inscription  b.  divi;  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
the  emperor  Marcus  Opilius  Macrinus ; 
and  remains  of  another  arch  leading 
to  the  monastery  at  the  top  of  the  town. 
Some  Koman  inscriptions  are  built  into 
the  wall  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo. 
At  the  highest  point  of  the  town  is  a 
^  COUNCtixewX  \i^<i«sr5  «t  \ftrc^t^\  vt  conn 


W'ont  voutHiug  ^  oomiHiaiiou  ft^ooca\tVi<a  XoNtu  ol  ^^V^gos^  x^^  >a:^^^  ^^iSNae^ 
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of  the  Tiber,  the  city  of  Peragia,  the 
conventual  buildings  of  Assisi,  and  the 
tertiary  group  of  hills  separated  from 
that  un  which  Perugia  stands  by  the 
valley  through  which  the  Tiber  winds 
its  way  towards  Rome  from  Spello, 
continuing  across  the  plain. 

Before  reaching  the  Foligno  Stat., 
the  river  Topino  is  crossed. 

6  kil.  FoLiaNO  Stat.  (Funs:  the 
Aquila  d*Oro,  "a  very  comfortable 
hotel;"  **very  good,  and  moderate 
prices  " — II,  R.,  June,  1 864 ;  "  indiffer- 
ent accommodation  and  high  charges, 
people  civil"  — -fi;.  if.,  May,  1863), 
the  ancient  Fulginium,  a  place  of 
some  importance  as  the  head  of  a 
confederacy  of  Umbrian  cities.  Dur> 
ing  the  middle  ages  it  long  maintained 
its  independence,  but  was  at  last  re- 
duced by  its  more  powerful  neigh- 
bours ;  in  1439  it  was  incorporated  with 
the  States  of  the  Church.  It  is  an  active 
and  industrious  episcopal  town  of  13, 11 7 
inhab.,  and  has  a  high  reputation 
throughout  the  Papal  States  for  its 
cattle,  its  manufactures  of  woollens  and 
especially  of  wax  candles.  Foligno  and 
the  neighbouiing  towns  were  subject  to 
frequent  earthquakes  for  many  years 
prior  to  1831,  and  it  was  a  rare  occur- 
rence that  3  months  passed  without  one. 
In  1831,  however,  they  lost  this  de- 
sultory and  occasional  character,  and 
a  violent  series  of  shocks  occurred 
which  spread  devastation  and  misery 
throughout  the  province.  The  first, 
fortunately,  took  place  in  the  day- 
time, and  did  little  injury,  but  the 
2nd  overthrew  several  edifices,  by  the 
fall  of  which  upwards  of  70  persons 
lost  their  lives  in  Foligno  and  Spello. 
From  1831  the  town  remained  free  from 
their  visitations  imtil  October  1839, 
when  some  undulatory  shocks  were  felt, 
but  fortunately  without  such  serious 
consequences  as  attended  those  of  1831, 
and  they  have  been  felt  again  in  1853 
and  1854.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
towns  which  suffered  most  from  these 
convulsions  are  on  alluvial  deposits, 
while  those  on  the  solid  calcareous 
rock,  as  Spoleto,  Assisi,  and  Perugia, 
suffered  comparatively  little. 
Foligno,  ]iie  many  oi  the  smaller 


Italian  cities,  bad  also  its  Scl 
Painting,  its  most  celebrated 
being  Nioolo  Ahmno  or  da  Folufno  ( 
Piehx),  his  scholar,  usually  known  as 
Pietro  Antonio  da  Foligno,  Liberatore, 
and  Cagni:  Bai-tolommeo  deila  Croce 
appears  still  earlier,  having  painted  a 
picture  for  the  Trinci  family  in  1430, 
now  in  the  ch.  of  San  Salvatore,  There 
is  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Nicolo  Aliinno,  with  Saints  below, 
and  a  predella  with  the  Dead  Christ, 
in  the  ch.  of  San  Nicolo,  Frescoes 
of  earlier  artists  still  of  this  school 
exist  in  the  ch.  of  San  Giovanni  De- 
collato  and  in  some  Maestas  :  Libera- 
tore has  left  frescoes  in  the  small 
chapel  of  the  Madonna  dellaFiamingha, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  town  on  the 
road  to  Perugia.  Of  Fietro  da  Foligno 
there  are  several  Maestas  in  the  town, 
especially  those  over  the  door  of  the 
Convent  of  San  Francesco  (1499)  and 
over  the  entrance  to  the  ch.  of  Santa 
Lucia  (1471),  The  many  Maestas 
which  may  be  seen  all  about  Foligno, 
some  of  which  are  very  beautiful,  are 
by  the  pupils  of  Nicolo  and  Pietro. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Fell- 
cianuB,  has  preserved  its  Gothic  front 
and  pointed  doorway  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, with  the  2  lions  of  red  marble ; 
the  interior  has  been  modernised,  and 
has  a  Baldacchino  of  gilt  wood  and 
bronze,  in  imitation  of  tlmt  in  St,  Peter's 
at  Rome.  The  ch.  of  the  Convent  of 
Sant'  Anna  or  delle  Contesse,  with  a 
cupola  by  Bramante,  was  celebrated  in 
former  days  for  the  picture  by  Raphael 
called  the  "  Madonna  di  Foligno,"  and 
now  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Pina- 
coteca  of  the  Vatican.  The  ch.  contains 
a  Madonna,  said  to  be  by  Perugino  (?), 
and  a  picture  attributed  to  Lodovico 
Caracci,  our  Saviour  discovering  him- 
self to  his  disciples  by  the  breaking  of 
bread.  The  eh.  of  S,  Niccolb  preserves 
a  beautiful  altarpiece  by  Nicolo  Alnnno, 
which  was  taken  to  Paris,  and  another 
attributed  to  the  same,  but  more  pro-* 
bably  by  Pietro, 

The  ch.  of  La  Nunziatella  contains  a 
good  fresco  \s^  Pielro  P«Tu<av(No>  ■^ax^^'^- 

the  BavXAsm  ot  Ovix  \as»x^--vd»^ 
are    exceei^:^^^^    XifcwxN^'iNi^^ 
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JMr  M7^— Arvior  U  Btme^^BcoapmL,        SekI.  IX. 


ttt4sMl  i*  f*urf*  <t>p  jlBrtUtftefl  ^  F«n»''  ^  FjMfrtat  %?■  lifl»ur?r  -^rcrai/X  «sinBl 
x^urjf^l  v^  juarr^  ^4fevui*^  ifc»*  j»auirirt^|]  g-.aiiv  acrt  r'.dft.     liar  £.i«:  MSKT^necr 


yi.<r  /^'jt  /.:f>'^^  '>/.  </  '^  Tr*v  Jbt%  W.  ^aiawW 
^V^mffMrUttHfU^  *Mf  tint:  Pmt  M^hl. 

Mm  %iji^r»'i^Ati  walk  a>/0i;r  Ubt«  aaKrwn;.t 

4  m.^\*4  V*Ai%tiifff  vpMiaii  ^itt-atMs 
<w  iIm;  f4M»k  •(^tfi^  Tiivua,  tlufr  Tibia  of 

JMUrrai»a«  e^MyrmfU^  t^  tiM;  l^tin  poets 
for  tb«  nttUtniHi  ^ff  tti^  yatkinnai,  aud  fttill 
fiim/m*  ffff  iu  Htm  ^/rtred  of  cattle, 
Htr»l#o  u$tfut$mt»  Merariia  an  of«e  of 
th«  fiio«t  <y^tifti4itrraible  t4nrii«  of  Umbr^, 
Il4;f«  VitifHitM  to^^k  poi(t  a*  if  'leter- 
m\$$it4  Ut  make  a  laAt  hUuA  fttr  ittt  em- 
ptrtt  SL^aitM  Ve*paftfati,  bnt  soon  after 
irithdrew  biif  (ttrfjtn.  This  city  is  (ur- 
ihttr  tn<?m/mit»le  as  the  birthplace  of 
IVopertiMs,  a  fact  of  which  he  himself 
irtiSr»mis  us;  it  cmitains  some  remaius 
iff  an  amphitheatre*  Mevatiia  was  oiie 
of  tiie  statiotts  on  the  Via  Flaminia, 
iHjfore  tfiat  hifl;hway  was  diverted  hy 
HpoItfUi  m\i\  T«n»i,  aaring  the  Empire. 
A  rcnul  of  «  m.  h'ads  from  Foligno 
to  Mo.MTK.yAfX^J,  or  it  may  lie  reached 
hy  mw  of  3  m.  frcmi  Bevagna,  a 
vkiry  pictiinitque  town  upon  a  hill ;  a 
<!r(»NS-r(>ad  from  Montefalco  to  Trevi, 
!)ut  scarcely  practicable  for  carriages, 
JcadM  into  tin?  valley  of  the  Clituranus. 
At  Montefalco  arc  some  churches  cele- 
brated for  their  paintings, 
^i  ^  3m  Francesco f  once  entirely 
^Bl //I  fresco,  still  iias  many  re- 
^^^ early  art;  the  choir  is  covere 
*coe8  representing  the  life 


e.\\ 
L'd\i 
of\ 


irtsjs*  ii*  Viif^raa.  ami  Oiij^  wi'iiSaLB*: 
'«»  «rab-T  »4«r  ant  l^^rxoe*  frc«t  ihe 
I^-fc  <#f  St.  Jtrvtut :  li*  Trclt  aad  a?cJb 
nf*  fxn&r/iAiET  ytasatA  '-  j  tie^j^r  is  Fi- 
tirwy,  Tlbtr  Tv^ps  es:.tiirc«fe^«  en  iht 
W,  altar,  whkSc  Pettr  afid  a  CardinaL 
fs  «i«  of  the  earlieic  voHk^  iSK'  of 
Tt'^rw.  4  Aistiti.  The  next  eiiapri  has 
fm«oes  ntofve  to  S,  BerBarcii.0.  dated 
1 4.>1«  ^loffliMy  by  tbe  ccbool  ofjfit^di 
O'toHor,  In  tte  5ith  chapel  i§  a  pietore 
of  tiM;  Madonna  del  SoeoR4»,  by  0/f.>. 
Kirtmrf  Xefii,  Od  the  L  of  the  CDtraoce 
is  a  Prf»pf/¥>,  of  the  school  of  Perogino, 
probably  by  TtAcrio  d'Aiti*i,  In  the 
first  chapel  on  L  is  a  good  Virgin  ea- 
throxted^  with  2  Saints,  by  the  same 
pauoter,  dated  1570  ^Pasravant  says  on 
rt^  with  the  date  1510;.  The  frescoes  of 
the  Miracles  of  St.  AnthoLy  in  the  next 
chapel havebeen  destroyed  by  repainting. 

Ch  offlil'iminata:  the  interior  has 
been  painted  in  fresco  by  the  pupils  of 
Pfnujinff  and  by  Fietro  da  Foiifjno  ;  the 
part  that  remains  nndestroyed  by  re- 
painting shows  how  beautiful  this  ch. 
must  have  been. 

Ch.  of  S.  Lef/narfh)  has  over  the  high 
altar  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  CbUd 
with  Saints,  dated  1515,  by  a  native 
artist,  Francesco  Mehmio  di  Montefal&t, 

Ok,  of  Han  ForttmatOy  about  a  mile 
beyond  the  walls,  on  the  road  to  Trevi. 
Although  a  great  part  of  this  ch.  ap- 
pears to  have  been  painted  by  Benozzo 
(Joz^olif  only  one  fragment  now  remains 
reprtsenting  the  Virgin  and  Child  with 
an  Angel,  a^d  the  name  of  the  painter, 
with  the  date  (1450).  In  the  choir  is 
a  painting  by  Melanzio,  dated  1498.  In 
the  cloisters,  a  chapel  entirely  painted 
by  Tiberio  di  Aaslsi',  \\ift  ^vvVN^i^ts  the 
same  oa  uv  l\ve  tV^c^A^v  GX\  Kxv^^\. 
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midst  of  a  fertile  plain ;  the  views  from 
it  are  beautiful. 

The  road  from  Perugia  falls  into 
the  Via  Flaminia  at  Foligno.  An- 
other excellent  road  leads  to  Anco- 
na,  by  Tolentino,  M acerata,  and  Loreto, 
with  branches  to  Camerino  and  Fabriano 
CRte.  88) ;  a  third  by  the  Furlo  Pass  to 
Fano(Rte.  89);  and  a  fourth  to  Massa, 
Todi,  and  Nami,  by  Bevagna,  follow- 
ing the  more  ancient  line  of  the  Via 
Flaminia,  but  quite  unfit  for  carriages. 
The  rly.  from  Florence  and  Perugia 
joins  here  that  from  Bologna  and 
Ancona  to  Rome. 

On  leaving  Foligno  for  Rome,  the 
road  runs  through  the  vale  of  the 
Maroggia  and  Clitumnus,  passing  S. 
Eraclio,  as  far  as  Spoleto,  (See  for 
description  of  this  part  of  the  journey, 
and  of  Spoleto,  Temi,  its  Falls,  and 
Nami,  Rte.  107a.) 

An  additional  horse  is  required  be- 
tween Spoleto  and  La  Strettura,  both 
ways. 

On  leaving  Spoleto  the  road  winds 
at  first  up  the  Tissino  and  then  over  the 
steep  ascent  of  the  Monte  Somma,  where 
it  rises  (at  the  Pass)  to  a  height  of 
3738  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  ascent  com- 
mands, in  fine  weather,  magnificent  views 
over  the  valley  of  the  Clitumnus,  as  far 
as  Foligno  and  Spello,  backed  by  the 
ridge  of  the  Apennines.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  mountain  are  covered  with 
oaks,  among  which  are  thinly  scattered 
trees  of  the  Abruzzi  pine.  Lower  down, 
the  sides  are  clothed  with  small  forests 
of  ilex,  mixed  with  arborescent  heaths, 
and  lower  still  with  olive-trees.  The 
descent  from  the  summit  of  the  pass, 
following  the  Tescino  torrent,  is  longer 
and  much  wilder  in  its  character,  and 
at  length  brings  us  into  the  plain  of 
Temi,  celebrated  in  ancient  times  as 
one  of  the  most  productive  in  Italy, 
and  still  so  fertile  that  the  meadows 
produce  several  crops  in  the  year,  as  in 
the  days  of  Pliny. 

8  m.  La  Strettura.,  2  m.  beyond  the 
pass ;  a  post-station  with  a  miserable 
osteria;  before  reaching  it,  is  a  large 
honse,  called  the  Casa  del  Papa, 
formerly  a  villa  of  Leo  XII.,  who 
built  it  as  his  country  residence.  It 
Aas  latterJy  been  used  as  an  iun.     The 


road  from  La  Strettura  to  Temi  first 
descends  a  narrow  valley,  and  then 
crosses  the  plain  of  the  Nera  for  about 
3  m. 

From  Ternito  Rome  is  63  m.— it  will 
be  more  by  rly. — which  may  be  done 
in  1  day  by  post.  An  excellent  road 
along  the  rich  valley  of  the  Nera  brings 
us  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
Narni  is  built. 

[From  Terni  the  rly.  crosses  the  plain 
of  the  Nera  to  below  the  town  of  Nami. 
On  leaving  which  it  follows  the  deep 
ravine  through  which  the  Nera  runs 
for  nearly  20  m.,  during  which  it 
passes  through  several  tunnels  in  the 
limestone  rock,  and  over  numerous 
bridges «  but  through  a  country  of  little 
interest,  until  emerging  into  the  valley 
of  the  Tiber  near  the 

Orte  Stit.y  where  the  river  is  spanned 
by  a  handsome  bridge.  Here  the  An- 
cona line  of  rly.  is  joined  by  that  from 
Siena,  Chiusi,  and  Orvieto. 

From  Orte  the  united  lines  follow 
the  plain  of  the  Tiber  for  nearly  20  m., 
as  far  as  Ponte  Felice,  leaving  upon  the 
rt.,  but  at  some  distance,  the  towns  of 
Bassanello,  Bagnola,  Gallese,  Cor- 
chiano,  &c.  From  Ponte  Felice  it 
continues  along  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sabine  hills,  as 
far  as  the  river  of  Correse,  now  the 
boundary  between  the  Italian  kingdom 
and  the  Pontifical  territory.  10  m. 
from  Correse  is  the  station  of  Monte 
Rotondo,  the  town  being  about  3  m. 
on  the  1.,  the  last  before  reaching 
Rome  (see  Rte.  98).] 

Travellers  by  post  from  Rome  to 
Florence  frequently  make  Narni  their 
sleeping-place  for  the  first  night.  They 
can  then  reach  Terni  early  enough  on 
the  second  day  to  see  the  falls  with  com- 
fort, and  sleep  there,  or  at  Spoleto.  On 
the  third  day  they  may  reach  Perugia, 
having  enough  of  time  to  visit  Trevi, 
Spello,  and  Assisi  on  the  way. 

There  is  a  fair  but  hilly  road  from 
Narni  to  Perugia  through  St.  Gemine 
and  Ti^d\  ^^?>\  TSi>)  ^\^i.'^^^.     ^^^  •^^- 

d\t\Ot\vA      \V0T%^    \^     T^Q,>i\XV.^    \.^N.-n.y£0 

\     T^e    ToaA    iTom  ^^^^^  "^   "^^ 
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Castellana  is  interestiDg :  it  here  again 
eoters  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  along 
-which  it  continues  for  the  two  next 
Mtagesas  far  as  Borghetto.  The  liighly 
cultivated  country  on  the  1.,  varied  with 
frentle  undulations  and  covered  with 
oaks,  forms  in  itself  a  scene  of  great 
beauty  ;  and  near  Otricoli,  Soracte  gives 
n  new  feature  to  the  landscape,  and 
continues  for  the  rest  of  our  road  to 
Ivome  to  be  a  prominent  object.  From 
its  great  height  it  appears  much  nearer 
than  it  really  is,  and  seems  to  follow 
tlie  traveller,  so  extensive  is  the  circuit 
which  the  road  makes  round  it.  Before 
reaching  Otricoli  the  ruins  of  several 
ancient  tombs  are  seen  on  the  rt  of  the 
road,  marking  the  line  of  the  Flaminian 
Way. 

1  Otricoli,  a  village  of  505  Inhab.,  on 
the  site,  and  retaining  nearly  the  name, 
of  the  ancient  Ocriculura  (Utriculum 
of  the  Antonine  Itinerary),  the  first  city 
of  Uuibria  which  submitted  to  Home. 
The  Inn  here  is  wretched.  [At  Otricoli 
we  meet  with  the  argillaceous  marls  of 
■ '  illiT  tertiary  beds,  full  of  marine  shells, 
with  calcareous  gravel -beds  resting  on 
them,  and  forming  the  upper  part  of 
this  formation.  The  first  traces  of  vol- 
canic deposits  of  the  Campagna  (tufa) 
are  first  seen  on  descending  from  Otri- 
coli to  the  Tiber.] 

From  Otricoli  the  road  descends 
rapidly,  leaving  at  some  distance  on  the 
1.  the  picturesquely-situated  episcopal 
town  of  3I(i(jli(ino,  of  1421  InhaK,  on 
the  site  of  a  Roman  villa  belonging  to 
the  ancient  family  of  Manila.  It  still 
bL>ars  on  its  armorial  shield  the  head 
of  Munlius  Torquatus.  Except  the 
mediaeval  walls,  falling  into  ruin,  there 
is  little  to  attract  the  passing  tra- 
veller to  it.  Shortly  before  reaching 
the  village  of  Borghetto  we  cross  the 
Tiber  by  a  fine  bridge,  called  the 
Ponte  Felice,  built  by  Augustus  and 
repaired  by  Sixtus  v.:  it  connected 
Unibria  with  Etruria,  which  we  again 
enter  at  this  spot.  The  plain  on  the 
1.  hand  is  memorable  for  the  gallant 
luanner  in  which  Macdonald,  during 
tAe  retreat  of  the  French,  in  Dec.  1798, 
^^his  w.iy  through  the  Neapolitan 
mmnder  Mack,  MacdonaId*s  force 
lumbered  8000  meu,  while  that 


of  bis  incapable  opponent  is  admitted 
by  Neapolitan  authorities  to  have  been 
three  times  as  large.  The  skirmishing 
lasted  7  days,  when  Macdonald,  weary 
of  acting  on  the  defensive,  attacked 
and  completely  routed  the  Italians,  and 
crossed  the  Tiber. 

A  steamer  leaves  Ponte  Felice  twice 
a  week,  on  Tuesday  and  Frid.^y,  at  sun- 
rise, for  Rome,  performing  the  voyage 
in  8  to  10  hours,  and  stopping  to  land 
and  take  in  passengers  at  Ponsano, 
Torrita,  and  Fiano :  fares  extremely 
moderate,  7  pauls.  When  there  is  little 
water  in  the  river  the  boat  starts  from 
the  Porto  della  Rosa,  12  m.  lower  down. 
The  accommodation  on  board  is  miser- 
ably bad,  and  the  vessel  dirty,  beins 
generally  crowded  with  labourers  and 
cattle  from  the  Sabine  mountains.  Still 
the  conveyance  is  rapid  and  economical, 
and  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  country  along  the  Tiber,  which 
cannot  be  done  by  any  other  mode 
of  conveyance. 

J  Borghetto,  a  post-station  with  a  few 
scattered  houses.  There  is  now  a 
tolerable  Inn  here.  Its  picturesque  old 
dismantled  fortress  of  the  middle  ages 
was  more  than  once  occupied  during 
the  contests  just  described.  [It  stands 
on  the  gravel-beds  which  we  have  seen 
at  Otricoli,  forming  the  upper  part  of 
the  tertiary  formations,  covered  appa- 
rently with  a  very  thin  mass  of  volcanic 
tufa.  On  ascending  from  the  Tiber 
the  traveller  meets  the  volcanic  for- 
mations of  the  Campagna.  Above 
Borghetto  the  geologist  will  be  much 
interested  in  a  fine  mass  of  lava,  filled 
with  crystals  of  leucite,  which  continues 
nearly  to  Civita  Castellaua.  This  lava 
rests  on  tufa,  beneath  which  are  the 
tertiary  gravel-beds  just  mentioned.] 

An  additional  horse  is  required  from 
Borghetto  to  Otricoli,  but  not  vice  versa. 
An  additional  horse  to  Civita  Casteliana, 
but  not  vice  versa.  There  is  a  road 
from  Borghetto  to  Orte  of  about  12  m., 
through  Gallese  and  Bagnola;  and 
from  Orte  to  Amelia,  a  picturesque 
town  in  the  hills  between  the  Nera 
and  T\\)«Y,  \\i<iT^  \%  ^  \iY\dle-road  of 
1  \0  m.  mote. 
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approached  is  very  beautiful ;  no  writer 
who  has  described  the  approach  from 
lk>rghetto  has  failed  to  admire  its  siu' 
gularlv  picture$ique  position. 

f  Civita  Castellaua.  Inns:  I>a  Posta, 
much  improved,  clean,  and  good  attend- 
ance (1858);  "capital"  {Dec.  1858— 
H.  S.);  "  clean,  but  very  dear,  civil  ser- 
vants" (E.M.,  Man,  1863).  II  Moro, 
with  civil  people.  The  best  guide  to  the 
Etruscan  remains,  both  of  Civita  Castel- 
laua and  of  Falleri,i8  Domeuico  Mancini, 
whose  services  may  be  obtained  for  a 
few  pauls  a  day,  and  who  will  provide 
horses.  Andrea  Venturi,  to  be  heard 
of  at  the  Posta,  is  also  a  good  and  intel- 
ligent guide  to  Falleri,  &c.  The  road, 
immediately  before  it  enters  the  gate 
of  thfe  city,  is  carried  over  the  ravine 
at  a  height  of  120  ft  above  the  bottom 
by  the  ma^ificent  bridge  erected  in 
1712.  Civita  Castellana,  romantically 
situated  on  a  plateau  of  red  volcanic  tufa, 
is  a  fortified  town  of  3325  Inhab. ;  the 
high  road  runs  through  its  principal 
street,  but,  with  the  exception  of  its 
Etruscan  antiquities,  there  is  little  in 
the  town  to  detain  the  traveller.  The 
Cathedral,  a  pointed  Gothic  building, 
bears  the  date  nccx.  The  side  pillars 
of  its  Lombard  doorway  rest  on  lions, 
and  are  covered  with  mosaics.  On 
the  front  of  the  portico,  over  it,  are 
the  remains  of  a  mosaic  frieze,  with  a 
head  in  mosaic  of  the  Saviour  over  one 
of  the  side  doors;  on  the  architrave 
above  the  central  entrance,  and  on  this 
mosaic  are  inscriptions  bearing  the 
names  of  Laurentius  and  Jacobus 
Cosimati,  with  the  date  a.d.  1210. 
On  the  walls  of  the  ch.  are  some 
sepulchral  tablets  with  effigies,  dating 
from  the  15ih  century.  The  interior 
has  been  modernised.  The  bodies  of 
S.  Gracilianus  and  Sta.  Felicissima, 
who  suffered  martyrdom  here  in  the 
3rd  century,  are  preserved  in  it.  The 
Citadel,  used  as  a  state  prison  of  late 
years,  occupies  an  isthmus  by  which 
the  town  is  connected  with  the  higher 
ground ;  it  was  begun  by  Alexander 
VI.,  from  the  designs  of  San  gal  lo, 
in  1500,  and  completed  by  Julius 
11,  and  I-*ea.  X.  It  is  an  octagonal^ 
tower,  with  triangular  outworks,  but 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  defend  tliis  im- 


portant position.  The  ravines,  which 
almost  insulate  the  town,  and  the  pic- 
turesque scenery  commanded  by  the 
higher  ground,  extending  over  the 
Campagna  and  embracing  the  valley 
of  the  Tiber  and  Soracte,  will  afford 
occupation  for  some  days  to  the  arch- 
aeologist and  the  artist.  In  the  bottom 
of  these  ravines  flow  the  streams  called 
the  Kio  Maggiore  and  Treja,  which 
unite  below  the  town,  and  fall  into 
the  Til>er  under  the  latter  name  6  m. 
lower  down. 

Civita  Castellana  occupies  the  site 
of  the  most  ancient  of  the  two  cities  of 
Falerium,  the  capital  of  the  Falisci, 
and  one  of  the  12  cities  of  the  Etruscan 
league. 

••Faliscig 

Mcenla  contigimus  victa,  Camille,  tibi." 

Ovid, 

Considerable  difficulty  formerly  ex- 
isted in  regard  to  the  actual  position  of 
this  city,  in  consequence  of  some  apparent 
contradictions  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Uoman  writers,  and  also  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  many  of  the  early  topo- 
graphers were  unacquainted  with  the 
exact  localities.  Sir  William  Cell  and 
Miiller,  following  the  opinion  of  Nardini 
and  the  older  Italian  antiquaries,  sup- 
posed that  C'  Castellana  occupied  the  site 
of  Fescennium,  which  is  more  correctly 
placed  at  Gallese,  8  m.  distant.  It  is 
now  agreed  upon,  however,  that  the 
aitcient  accounts  of  2  cities  bearing  the 
same  name  are  perfectly  correct ;  the  " 
first,  or  Falerium  Vetus,  founded  by  the 
Pelasgi  shortly  after  the  Trojan  war,  oc- 
cupied the  site  of  Civita  Castellana ;  and 
the  second,  or  Falerium  Novum^  was  built 
in  the  plain  about  4  m.  distant,  after 
the  destruction  of  the  old  city  by  the 
Romans,  about  the  year  of  Rome  512. 
To  Civita  Castellana,  therefore,  as 
the  representative  of  Falerium  Vetus, 
the  allusions  of  Plutarch,  of  Livy, 
and  of  Ovid  apply ;  and  among  the 
historical  associations  which  these 
names  will  call  before  the  mind  of 
the  classical  tourist,  the  celebrated 
story  of  Camillus  and  the  schQol«saa»<&x 
will  not  be  iw^oXltiYi.  '^\v«i.  ^^wv^  ^-^v^  % 
tboua\v  buWl  >o^  \)tve^w»axv%,^^J  '^^^ 
i  slrucled  «i«\et  XVv^  ^Vc.p».^  '^^^^ 
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althoagH   it  was  nominally  a  Roman 
colony. 

The  remains  of  the  first  and  oldest 
of  these  Etruscan  cities  will  be  found 
in  the  deep  ravines  which  surround  the 
plateau  on  which  Civita  Castellana  is 
built.  Near  the  viaduct  at  the  entrance 
of  the  town,  forming  an  angle  on  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  some  portions  of  the 
ancient  wall  are  met  with,  constructed 
of  masses  of  stone  4  feet  long  and  2 
feet  deep,  and  in  one  part  18  courses 
high.  At  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  town, 
near  the  convent  of  Sta.  Agata,  we 
meet  with  an  Etruscan  road  bordered 
with  sepulchral  chambers,  and  still 
presenting  the  watercourse  cut  in 
the  tufa,  and  the  mouths  of  several 
sewers.  The  road  winds  down  into 
the  valley,  passing  2  ruined  gate- 
ways of  the  middle  ages,  and  com- 
manding in  the  descent  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  Etruscan  walls,  placed 
upon  the  very  brink  of  the  cliff,  and 
surmounted  by  less  massive  masonry 
of  the  middle  ages.  Turning  into  the 
ravine  watered  by  the  Miccino  torrent, 
we  still  trace  along  the  brink  of  the  cliff 
numerous  fragments  of  the  Etruscan 
walls,  in  many  places  serving  as  found- 
ations for  mediaeval  or  more  modem 
ones.  Crossing  the  stream  and  re- 
turning towards  the  town  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  citadel,  we  notice  numerous 
tombs  hollowed  in  the  rock,  many  of 
them  being  large  conical  pits,  9  feet 
high,  and  bearing  such  a  resemblance 
to  corn-pits  that  many  writers  have 
described  them  as  such.  At  the  pic- 
turesque bridge  called  Ponte  del  Ter- 
reno  the  cliffs  on  all  sides  are  per- 
forated with  tombs  and  sepulchral 
niches,  most  of  which  are  supplied 
with  spiramina  or  trap-doors,  by  which 
they  could  be  ventilated  or  entered  after 
the  ordinary  entrance  had  been  closed. 
One  tomb  bears  on  the  outside  the 
inscription  "Tucthnu,"  in  Etruscan 
letters,  and  the  interior  of  another  has 
an  inscription  in  letters  a  foot  in  height. 
The  Ponte  del  Terreno  itself  is  worthy 
of  exam'iDSiiion ;  the  basement  of  the 
northern  pier,  to  the  height  of  10  courses, 
js  of  Etruscau  masonry ;  as  also  the 
irch  which  rests  upon  this,  and  spans 
fe  ravine  of  the  Rio  Maggiore  ;  abo^e 


this  arch  is  a  second,  of  mediseval  archi- 
tecture, which  also  spans  the  ravine, 
and  carries  the  road  ;  above  this  again 
is  the  modem  aqueduct,  which  supplies 
the  town  with  water.  The  ancient 
road  to  the  second  city  of  Falerii  passes 
by  this  bridge. 


Excursion  to  Santa  Maria  di 
Fallebi. 

The  second  city  of  Falerium,  built  by 
the  Romans,although occupied  by  Etrus- 
cans from  the  ancient  one,  is  4  m.  W.  of 
Civita  Castellana,  at  a  spot  called  Sta, 
Maria  di  Fallen,  Its  walls  are  nearly 
perfect ;  they  present  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  specimens  of  ancient  mi- 
litary architecture  now  extant.  Tra- 
vellers may  proceed  there  in  a  light 
carriage,  or  still  better  on  horseback. 
Those  who  are  not  pressed  for  time 
will  probably  prefer  making  a  pedes- 
trian excursion  to  it.  It  derives  its 
name  of  Sta.  Maria  from  an  old  con- 
vent within  the  walls,  built  from 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  On 
leaving  (civita  Castellana  the  road  for 
abont  i  m.  follows  that  to  Boi-ghettoj 
it  then  turns  off  to  the  1.  through  a 
prettily  wooded  country.  As  it  ap- 
proaches the  ruins  it  falls  in  with  por- 
tions of  an  ancient  road.  Before  the 
latter  come  in  sight  we  pass  near  a 
tomb,  with  a  portico  of  3  large  arches, 
a  bold  cornice  of  masonry,  and  archi- 
tectural mouldings  and  decorations  of 
Roman  character ;  near  it  is  a  group  of 
tombs  with  porticos,  one  of  which  has  a 
Latin  inscription,  proving  that,  if  these 
tombs  were  originally  Etruscan,  they 
were  afterwards  converted  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  their  own  use.  The  more 
direct  road,  however,  will  be  found  to 
be  from  the  gate  leading  towards  Nepi, 
from  which  a  path  descends  to  the  Rio 
Maggiore;  after  crossing  which  by  the 
Ponte  del  Terreno  the  road  runs  paral- 
lel to  the  aqueduct  and  the  Miccino 
torrent  on  the  rt.,  which  it  crosses  about 
a  mWe  \>e?OTVi  Te-^chlug  Santa  Maria, 
and  \ead%  \,o  \>cv%  Y-*.  ^\.^.  ^^  ^^  ^w<£\^\s.i 
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triangnlar,  of  which  the  W.  angle  is 
abruptly  rounded  off.  The  walls  are 
built  of  the  ordinary  volcanic  tufa  of 
the  country,  and  are  nearly  complete ; 
they  are  defended  by  quadrilateral 
towers  placed  at  unequal  distances,  and 
remarkably  solid  in  their  construction. 
Approaching  the  city  from  C.  Castel- 
lana,  we  come  first  upon  the  eastern 
side,  where  a  Roman  tomb  on  a  square 
base,  outside  the  walls,  is  a  conspicuous 
object.  One  of  the  principal  gateways 
is  close  to  this  spot,  and  further  on,  in 
the  N.E.  angle,  is  another,  with  a  tower 
on  its  1.  This  eastern  line  of  wall  has 
1 1  towers,  more  or  less  perfect.  The 
northern  line  has  1 7  towers  nearly  en- 
tire ;  in  the  middle  of  the  line  is 
a  little  arched  gate,  still  very  com- 
plete. At  this  spot  are  traces  of  the 
ancient  pavement,  and  several  Koman 
tombs,  one  of  which  is  pyramidal.  At 
the  W.  apex  of  the  triangle  is  a  fine  mas* 
sive  gateway  18  feet  high,  with  an  arch 
formed  of  19  blocks,  fianked  by  towers, 
and  called  the  Porta  di  Giove,  from  a 
head  supposed  to  be  of  Jupiter  on  the 
keystone.  This  is  the  most  perfect  of 
all  the  gates.  The  walls  here  are  com- 
posed of  15  courses,  and  are  about  32 
feet  high.  The  S.  side  was  defended 
by  the  deep  glen  through  which  the 
little  torrent  Miccino,  or  Acqua  Forte, 
runs  in  its  course  to  join  the  Rio  Mag- 
giore  and  the  Treja.  The  walls  and 
towers  have  suffered  more  than  the 
other  sides  of  the  city,  but  the  3  gates 
are  still  traceable.  One  of  these  near 
the  S.E.  angle  is  called  the  Porta  del 
Bove  from  the  Bull's  head  on  the  key- 
stone ;  the  height  of  the  walls  here  is 
54  feet,  and  some  of  the  stones  are  6 
feet  long  and  2  feet  high.  The  Necro- 
polis was  evidently  in  the  glen  below, 
the  cliffs  on  each  side  of  which  are 
perforated  with  sepulchral  niches ;  one 
of  the  best  preserved  being  near  the 
road  to  C.  Castellana,  consisting  of  two 
chambers  excavated  in  the  volcanic 
tufa;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  stream  are  remains  of  numerous 
Roman  tombs,  one  of  which  has  been 
found  to  bear  an  early  Christian  in- 
scription. Within  the  walls  the  prin- 
cipal remains  are  those  of  the  theatre 
jjear  the  Porta  del  Bove,  Etruscan  in 


its  foundations,  but  evidently  Roman 
in  the  superstructure  and  decorations. 
A  fine  statue  of  the  Argive  Juno,  and 
several  Roman  statues  and  fragments 
of  sculpture,  have  been  found  among  its 
ruins ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  there 
is  still  much  to  be  brought  to  light  by 
judicious  excavations.  There  are  also 
the  remains  of  a  Piscina,  and  of  what 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Forum,  in  the 
rear  of  the  theatre.  Inside  the  Porta 
di  Giove  is  the  Abadia  di  Stn.  Maria, 
an  interesting  example  of  Lombard 
architecture  of  the  12th  century  ;  its 
nave  and  aisles  are  divided  by  columns 
taken  from  ancient  edifices.  The  roof 
of  this  ch.  fell  in  1829,  and  it  is  now  in 
ruins. 

The  ruins  of  Falerinm  have  been 
illustrated  by  Cauina  in  his  beauti- 
ful work  entitled,  *  L'Antica  Etruria 
Maritime,  nella  Dizione  Ponteficia,' 
3  vols,  folio,  which  the  traveller 
should  consult  before  visiting  this 
as  well  as  the  other  P'truscan  towns 
described  and  delineated  in  that  splendid 
publication,  which  contains  not  only  the 
topographical  details  of  each  locality, 
and  the  present  state  of  their  ruins,  but 
their  restoration  by  the  pencil  of  one 
who  unites  the  acquirements  of  the 
archaeologist  and  architect  with  the 
talent  of  the  artist ;  and  in  Mr.  Dennis's 
*  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etmria.' 


CiviTA  Castellana  to  Rome,  by 
Nepi  and  Baccano. 

On  leaving  Civita  Castellana  we  de- 
scend into  the  plain  formerly  celebrated 
for  the  ancient  Ciminian  forest,  and 
proceed  through  woods  of  oaks  to 
Nepi,  passing,  before  entering  the  walls, 
its  fine  aqueduct  on  2  tiers  of  arches, 
built  by  Paul  III.  There  is  a  more 
direct  road,  but  not  suited  for  carriages, 
between  Civita  Castellana  and  Nepi, 
passing  through  Castel  St.  Elia,  an 
Etruscan  site,  over  the  t^nvw^  <5l  Va 
Masse,  ati  ^SSLu^ewx  <A  Ya.'^^^^ 

[  frJin  T^e^\,  Vy\\\^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^"^ 
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ewerj  traveller  interested  id  the  history 
of  paiutiiig ;  the  Beoediciiue  rb.  of 
the  village,  a  very  primitiTe  mediasTal 
edifice  d*^icat^d  to  S.  Elias,  ooutaioing 
some  of  the  earliest  paiutiugs  iu  Italy  : 
uufortuuately  they  are  much  icjared, 
iudeed  those  ou  the  walls  of  the  nave 
aud  aisles  are  iu  a  great  measure  effaced 
— no  date  is  affixed  to  them,  but  from 
the  similarity  of  style  ^nd  subjects 
with  those  of  some  of  the  mosaics  in 
Home,  the  period  of  which  is  kuown, 
thev  may  be  referred  to  the  9th  or 
loth  ceiity. ;  the  best  preserved  are 
on  the  api^e,  representing  the  Saviour 
with  SS.  I'eter,  Paul,  and  Elias — an 
arrangement  similar  to  that  on  the 
vault  of  the  tribune  in  the  Ch.  of  SS. 
Cosma  and  Damiano;  the  4  rivers 
gushing  out  at  the  feet  of  the  Re- 
deemer ;  the  two  Holy  Cities  and  the 
twelve  sheep.  Beneath  the  feet  of  the 
Saviour  euthroneJ,  on  the  2nd  range, 
surrounded  by  saints  and  angels,  may 
be  still  seen  the  names  of  the  painters, 
John  and  Stephen  of  Rome,  with  their 
nephew  Nicholas.] 

1  Nepi  (Lins,  la  Fontaua  or  Posta; 
la  Pace :  both  very  poor),  the  ancient 
Nepete  or  Nepe.  Nepi  is  an  episcopal 
town  of  1943  Inhab.  It  is  remarkable 
chiefly  from  its  picturesque  position 
on  the  edge  of  a  deep  ravine  of  vol- 
canic tufa;  it  is  surrounded  by  for- 
tifications of  the  middle  ages,  and,  on 
the  side  of  Rome  particularly,  the  towers 
and  machicoiated  battlements  produce 
a  fine  effect.  Some  of  these  fortifica- 
tions rest  on  the  ruins  of  the  Etruscan 
walls,  of  which  a  fine  specimen  in  19 
courses  and  36  feet  in  lieight  may  be 
seen  near  the  western  ^ate.  Another 
fragment  of  10  courses  is  found  within 
tlie  inner  jjate,  and  on  the  very  brink 
of  the  ravine  wliich  bounds  the  town 
on  the  S.  is  a  very  interesting  specimen 
iu  perfect  preservation,  but  only  4 
courses  high.  Some  of  these  fragments 
may  have  been  the  very  walls  scaled  by 
CamilluR  when  he  stormed  Nepete  b.c. 
"^86.  The  oldest  fortifications  bear  the 
tatf  of  Cnlixtus  III.,  and  the  more ! 
^mt  were  built  by  Saugallo,  for  Paul ' 
Bd  the  16th  century.  The  French 
""  to  the  town  in  1 799,  and  nearly 
^d  It;    thero  is   little   now    to 


detain  the  traveller  excepting  its  <M 
ch.,  and  the  town-hall,  its  front  onui- 
mented  with  statues  and  inscriptions. 
Beneath  the  town-hall  areseveral  Roman 
cippi  and  statuf^s  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  an  antique  fountain  orna- 
mented with  lions'  heads.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  piazza  is  a  bas-relief 
of  a  winged  lion  much  mutilated.  This 
little  town  appears  to  have  been  the  seat 
of  a  duchy  for  a  short  time  during  the 
middle  ages;  and  in  the  13th  century  it 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.  Its  bishopric  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Italy,  having  been  founded  in 
the  time  of  St.  Peter:  its  first  bishop 
was  St.  Romanus,  a.d.  46.  Nepi  is 
6  m.  from  the  ruins  of  Falleri  described 
in  a  preceding  page,  following  in  a  dae 
northerly  direction  a  pathway  through 
the  woods,  marking  the  line  of  the  Via 
Amerina,  which  strikes  off  from  the 
post-road  5  m.  from  Civita  Castellana; 
it  is  7  m.  from  Sutri  by  a  short  cat, 
and  9  m.  by  the  high  road. 

The  road  now  loses  its  picturesque 
character,  and  enters  on  a  bare  volcanic 
country,  over  which  it  runs  during  the 
remainder  of  the  journey.  The  road 
from  Siena  to  Itome  falls  into  this  route 
before  reaching  Mouterosi,  where  we 
enter  on  the  Via  Cassia. 

1  Monterosi  (/nns,  La  Posta  and 
L'Angelo,  both  very  indifferent.  TTie 
conical  hill  above  Monterosi  is  Moi^te 
di  Lucchetti,  an  offshoot  of  the  vol* 
cauic  group  that  surrounds  the  Lake 
of  Bracciano.  There  is  a  good  carriage- 
road  from  Monte  Rosi  to  Sutri^  about  7 
m.  distant.  Sutri  is  described  in  Rte. 
105.  At  Monterosi  we  enter  the  Co- 
marca  of  Rome. 

Between  this  and  Baccano,  and  about 
midway  between  the  two,  is  a  large  Inn, 
at  Le  Sette  Vene,  the  best  between  Civita 
Castellana  and  Home,  being  1 6  m.  from 
the  former  and  22  m.  from  the  latter. 
The  proprietor  has  taken  the  2  post 
relays  of  Monterosi  and  Nepi,  so  that 
travellers  can  be  forwarded  on  their 
route  at  any  time  at  the  some  rates  as 
by  the  postal  tariff.  The  vetturini  very 
properly  prefer  Sette  Vene  as  a  resting* 
p\ace  \.o  <i\\\\ftt  "^QxAftTVi^v  ^\  B«iccano. 
\  C\ose  to  \Xift  vwa.  \£i«^  \ife  %<i^w  ^\k.<^\svKa. . 
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or  Treja,  by  which  the  Via  Amerina 
crossed  before  joining  the  Via  Cassia ; 
and  on  the  rt.  of  the  road  the  extremity 
of  a  current  of  lava  descending  from 
the  Monte  Pagliano.  3  m.  beyond  Sette 
Veue,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
7  springs,  the  sources  of  the  Treja, 
we  rise  to  the  northern  lip  of  the  crater 
in  which  Baccano  is  situated,  through 
a  deep  cutting  in  the  inclined  Iwds  of 
volcanic  ashes.  From  this  high  ground 
the  outline  of  the  crater  is  well  defined. 
On  the  hill  above  the  post-house,  on 
the  ].,  called  Monte  Razzano,  are  some 
ruins,  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  temple 
of  Bacchus,  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
station  ad  Bacc<tnas,  on  the  Via  Cassia. 
1  Baccano  is  situated  in  a  plain  which 
forms  the  bottom  of  an  extensive  crater, 
3  m.  at  least  in  diameter,  the  sides 
of  which  are  formed  of  beds  of  ashes, 
pumice,  and  other  volcanic  con- 
glomerates. In  the  centre  of  this 
basin  is  a  mephitic  pool  whose  waters 
are  supposed  to  render  the  atmo- 
sphere unwholesome.  Beyond  the  ridge 
which  encloses  the  plain  on  the  W. 
are  2  small  lakes,  one  of  which  is  the 
Lacus  Alsietinus,  now  called  the  Lago 
di  Martignano ;  the  other  the  Lago  di 
Stracciacapra,  lying  between  the  crater 
of  Baccano  and  the  lake  of  Bracciano. 
Traces  of  the  ancient  Emissarii  ex- 
cavated to  drain  the  lake  of  Baccano 
may  be  seen  from  the  road  after  leaving 
the  post-house ;  and  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  hill  are  several  deep  openings,  called 
pozzi  by  the  peasantry,  which  were 
probably  the  air-shafts  to  these  sub- 
terranean canals.  2  m.  E.  of  Baccano 
is  Campagnano,  a  village  of  1 76  7  Inhab. , 
a  fief  of  the  Chigi  family. 

The  road  commences,  soon  after  leav- 
ing Baccano,  to  rise  over  the  S.  edge  of 
its  ci-ater.  Arrived  at  the  highest  point, 
let  the  traveller  halt,  and,  leaving  his 
carriage,  ascend  one  of  the  low  hills 
close  to  the  road  (that  on  the  1.  perhaps 
the  best),  and,  provided  he  be  favoured 
with  fine  weather,  such  a  panorama  will 
burst  before  him  as  he  has  seldom  wit- 
nessed; there  are  few  situations  from 
which  he  will  be  able  to  form  a  more 
correct  idea  of  the  topography  of  the 
environs  of  the  Eternal  City.  Looking 
southwards,    or   in    the    direction    of 


Rome,  he  will  have  on  his  1.  the  range 
of  the  Umbrian  and  Sabine  Apennines, 
and  which,  in  spring  and  winter  being 
covered  with  snow,  adds  much  to  their 
grandeur ;  with  the  Tiber  winding  in  the 
plain  at  their  foot.  Lower  down,  the 
pointed  peak  of  Monte  Genaro,the  Mons 
Lucretilis,  and  at  its  base  the  pyra- 
midal hills  of  Mouticelli  and  8ant- 
atigelo,  the  Montes  Comiculani,  the 
latter  crowned  by  a  mediaeval  castle 
occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Meduilia ;  a  little  farther  S.  the 
gorge  by  which  the  Anio  breaks  into 
the  plain  from  its  mountain  valley, 
with  a  part  of  Tivoli,  may  be  easily 
distinguished;  and  still  farther,  the 
range  of  the  Sabine  mountains,  as  far 
as  the  precipitous  bluff  on  which  Pales- 
trina,  the  ancient  Prseneste,  stands. 
A  wide  plain,  continuous  apparently 
with  the  Campagna,  then  intervenes 
between  the  Apennines  and  the  de- 
tached group  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  the 
Volscian  range :  this  is  the  depression, 
extending  from  the  Campagna  of  Rome 
to  the  Campania  Felice  of  Naples, 
watered  by  the  Sacco  and  the  Liris. 
The  highest  peaks  seen  in  the  Volscian 
Mountains  are  the  Monte  Lupone 
(4520  ft.),  the  Monte  Semprevisa 
(5038  ft,),  which  tower  over  the  Pe- 
lasgic  cities  of  Segni,  Cori,  and  Norba. 
Nearer  the  spectator  are  the  Alban  hills, 
with  the  village  of  Colonna,  the  an- 
cient Labicum,  at  one  (1.)  extremity, 
and  the  solitary  tower  of  Monte  Giovi, 
that  marks  the  site  of  Corioli,  on  the 
other ;  whilst  towering  above  all  is  the 
Mons  Albanus,  the  modem  Monte  Cavo, 
overlooking  the  towns  of  Frascati, 
Marino,  Castel  Gandolfo,  and  Albano, 
on  its  declivities :  of  Rome  itself  the 
N.E.  part  is  seen,  and  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's,  which  may  be  easily  descried 
over  the  cypress-clad  hill  of  Monte 
Mario;  and  nearer  to  the  spectator, 
the  medifiBval  tower  of  le  Cornacchie 
beyond  the  post-station  of  La  Storta, 
and  the  wooded  knolls  which  form 
the  site  of  Etruscan  Veii,  with  the 
hamlet  of  Isola  at  its  S.  eTttsexsvVc^  ^ 
and  the  twia\j\\»  ^1  \a  N  ^^iR»:^^*»»^ 
crowned  ^aV  X.x^'^^  "^"^  r'^L  oi^x^^ 
I  lance,  a  mo\iOVoTiO>a&  ^^^-^^  «*-^^ 
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file  IBm«  /yf  tiie  AlfMs  nx^re  t«>  tW '  a  IHr  fikra-^onsea^  and  Wre  axii 
nh^>r«  *yf  tiw*  MMir^rran^an,  whibit  ^4i  th«re  the  rains  of  an  aaeieEt  sepfildue^ 
'iflpr  ft,  fi^  tlM:  biifci  ii«rrr>nnui;A^  the  are  tW  ftftlr  chjeera  irhich  break  tke 
l>»ic«  ^  fV»e>nano,  w;rh  fifcerr  ynTLf4td  v^ifMiUmj  0/  the  scene-  If  the  prvseBt 
^ok  ''^f  M6«te  ^i  lk/^p««»  hrtwi:^.^  ztmi,  asfeet  of  tbe  Campagrm  »hoaId  excite 
fartiier  0^,  rkmne  #vf  1^  Toifii,  eivdiRg  rn  a  eoctrast  with  tlteerentfiDl  drama  once 
f^mp^  iAta^%  the  heyt^a^^  prr>;ectir.g  eriaered  mi  ira  sarfece,  there  «  perhaps 
mffp  the  sea  <»  owr  extreme  rt.,  ar>d  to  de^eriprioii  which  will  more  c«m»- 
h'hi^  whirb  lies  the  mrxlem  U>wn  of  pletelr  etnbodj  the  feeKnfs  of  tbe  clas- 
i7f^'\Ut  \'tfjth\%,  :  sicai  tomist  tiian  that  of  Milrob  in  the 

A^  w«  hat'e  )tai^,  H  n  frr>ni  here  that ,  fourth  book  of  the  Paradise  Regained, 
tbe  traT^IJer  f.fmt  fW^rtinee  will  etjoy  '  which    Mr.  Beckford  seems    to   hare 


the  first  view  erf  M.  Peter'*, 

**  0*»  Kfi>rr>^ '.  my  vmutrj  I  f^tf  tA  th«  i»al  f 
Tb^  *ft^jaxA  (A  :hft  b>art  moAt  com  f//  th**, 

ht  »h*if  rf#wt  br^**!^  f  h«tr  j,^«y  wrtwry. 
Wb*5  ar^,  ovr  woe»  mmI  jnfferance  r  Ojdm  aynd 

Tb*  tj\tr*'i»^  bwrr  tbe  <yirl,  and  pVjd  jfmr  way 
fy«r  «t^i*  of  hrrMru  thnyn^  and  ten^ylej!  ye, 
WbAne  a$c'^iieii  are  evil*  f^  %  r|ay  - 

A  WA>rM  fai  at  <>nr  feet  aa  tn0\t  aa  rxir  day. 
Tbe  NM<«  of  r>aik/rift!  ib^e  »be  srandft, 
CW>IW*  and  crrmnles-^,  Jn  lier  vfAotlem  woe ; 
An  ewifi^f  nm  wHbin  b^r  witbefA  hmnd^ 
Wbo«e  br»lf  fbwt  wa»  acatter'd  Umf^  afp> ; 
Tbe  Hcipifm'  Unnh  r//nfain»  no  aabes  new ; 
Tbe  very  «*7rwlcbfe»  lie  tenantleM 
Of  tbejf  betf/Jc  dwellerji:  dost  tboa  flow. 
Old  fiber  I  rbrmifpi  a  m«rb',«  wilderoeaa? 

lUae,  wifb  thy  jetlow  waves,  and  mantle  ber 
dlAtreM."  ffkilde  Barold,  hr. 

A  rery  grailnal  descent  leads  from 
this  point  for  the  next  6  m,  to  the 
Osteria  del  Fosso,  a  wayside  Inn, 
so  called  from  being  situated  in  a 
ravine,  tfirongh  which  descends  one  of 
the  upper  branches  of  tbe  Cremera. 
IJytween  this  spot  and  La  Storta  our 
route  skirts  (on  the  1.)  the  wood  and 
olive  clad  ridge  upon  which   Veiif  the 

§reat  rival  of  Home,  once  stood,  a 
escription  of  which  will  be  found  in 
our  **  Excursions  in  the  environs  of 
Home." 

1 J  La  Storta  (no  called  from  the  bend 
which  the  road  makcR  here),  the  last 
post-station  before  reaching  Home.  At 
the  Ofiteria  dellaGinstiniana,  2  m.  far- 
ther, there  is  a  police-station,  where 
paKSports  are  sometimes  asked  for, 
especially  on  leaving  Rome. 


paraf^rased  in  the  well-known  descrip- 
tfon  of  his  entrance  into  Rome.  Abont 
tbe  Tth  milestone  a  tnm  in  the  road 
brings  the  towers  and  cupolas  of  Rome 
more  prominently  into  view :  but  with 
tbe  exception  of  St,  Peter's  and  the 
Castle  of  Sc  Angelo,  there  are  no  ob- 
jecu  of  striking  interest  in  tbe  prospect. 
The  Coliseum,  the  Aqueducts,  the 
Fomm,  the  Capitol,  and  the  numerous 
ancient  moiraments  whose  names  sug- 
gest themselves  almost  involuntarily  at 
the  first  sight  of  Rome,  all  lie  on  the 
other  side ;  the  stranger  may  be  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  there  is  no  point  on 
this  route  which  commands  a  view  over 
the  whole  city. 

Advancing,  the  appearance  of  the 
country  becomes  more  pleasing,  and 
tbe  vegetation  less  scanty.  Monte 
Mario,  with  its  wooded  platform  capped 
with  cypresses,  bounds  the  prospect  on 
the  rt. ;  the  hills  of  Frascati  and  Albano 
stretch  far  away  in  the  distance  in 
front ;  while  on  the  1.  the  plain  of  the 
Tiber  is  spread  out  before  us,  with  the 
Sabine  Apennines  beyond.  Between 
the  4th  and  5th  milestones  from  Rome 
a  sarcophagus  rises  on  a  dilapidated  base 
above  the  road  on  the  rt, ;  it  is  called 
the  Tomb  of  Nero^  although  a  well-pre- 
served ancient  inscription  tells  us 
that  it  was  raised  to  Publius  Vibius 
Marianus  and  Iteginia  Maxima  his 
wife,  by  their  daughter  Vibia,  probably 
in  the  2ud  century  of  our  era;  an  ex- 
ample which  may  serve  to  prepare  the 
traveller  for  the  antiquarian  misnomers 
in  Rome  itself. 

-  2  m.  beyond  this  the  pretty  valley  of 
the  Acqua  Traversa,  the  ancient  Tutia, 
\a    cvo^'5^vi^\   Tie^w  vVv\&  "Lvicius  Verus 


As  we 

%mw  nearer  the  Eternal  City  the  road 

Htff  over  gentle  elevations,  but  there 

WjK}  villages  or  country-seats  to  de- 

"le  approach  to  a  irreat  capitaV :  \  \\«l'\  iv  V\\W,  ^tv^.  V^^^^;^  ^cy^^^^^-w^c*^ 
>Jd  towers  of  the   middle  ages,  \  eucam^^^  x\i^  ^t?.\.  ^-a.^  ^^Vx^  >c^\x^^ 
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from  before  Rome.  Another  ascent 
brings  us  to  a  rising  ground  crowned 
with  villas  and  farm-houses,  from 
which  the  road  descends  to  the  Tiber, 
which  it  crosses  by  the  modem  Ponte 
MoUe,  built  on  the  foundations  of  the 
Milvian  bridge,  erected  by  Marcus 
iEuiilius  Scaurus  the  Censor,  A.  u-  c. 
(j45.  The  ancient  bridge  is  me- 
morable in  the  history  of  Home  for 
the  arrest  of  the  envoys  of  the  AUo- 
broges,  the  accomplices  of  Catiline, 
by  order  of  Cicero,  and  for  the  final 
rout  of  Maxentius  by  Constantine,  a 
victory  so  important  by  its  consequences 
in  the  history  of  Christianity,  and 
which  the  genius  of  Raphael  has  in- 
vested with  additional  interest  in  the 
celebrated  painting  in  the  Stauze  at  the 
Vatican,  although  the  heat  of  the  battle 
took  place  5  m.  higher  up  on  the  Via 
Flaminia.  (See  p.  429.)  From  the 
Milvian  bridge  the  body  of  Maxen- 
tius, in  his  retreat,  was  precipitated 
into  the  Tiber;  and  on  the  same  oc- 
casion the  7-branched  candlestick  of 
massive  gold,  brought  by  Titus  from  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  fell  from  it  into 
the  river,  in  whose  sands  it  has  since  re- 
mained imbedded.  I'he  present  bridge 
was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  by  Pius  VII. 
in  1815.  The  old  tower  was  then  con- 
verted into  the  form  of  a  triumphal  arch; 
statues  of  our  Saviour  and  St.  John,  by 
Mochi,  were  erected  at  its  northern, 
and  of  the  Virgin  and  of  St.  John  of 
Nepomucene  at  its  southern  extremity. 
On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  May,  1849, 
during  the  siege  of  Rome  by  General 
<^udinot,  a  body  of  French  troops  at- 
tempted to  carry  the  bridge  by  a  coup- 
Je-main,  upon  which  the  Romans  fired 
the  mines  which  had  been  previously 
laid,  and  blew  up  the  northern  arch 
of  the  venei-able  structure.  The  bridge 
was  restored  in  the  following  December. 
The  river  at  this  point  is  about  400  feet 
in  breadth,  but  its  banks  are  bare  and 
destitute  of  timber,  and  its  colour  full^ 
justifies  the  epithet  fiavus  given  to  it 
by  the  Latin  poets.  The  Cassian  and 
riaminian  Ways  join  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  which  here  separated 
Etruria  from  Latium.  Beyond  the 
hriage  on  the  1.  is  a  little  chapel 
erected  by  Pius  II.  on  the  spot  where 


he  met  the  procession  which  accom- 
panied the  head  of  St.  Andrew  on  its 
arrival  from  the  Peloponnesus  in  1462. 
The  altar  is  still  standing  on  which 
this  pope  celebrated  mass  on  tliat 
occasion  before  he  carried  the  head 
to  St.  Peter's,  where  it  was  presei-ved 
among  the  most  precious  relics  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  world  until  1850, 
when  it  was  stolen;  it  has  since  how- 
ever been  recovered.  A  straight  road 
now  leads  between  the  walls  of  villas 
and  gardens,  which  exclude  all  view, 
to  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  passing 
on  the  1.  hand  the  elegant  ch.  of  St. 
Andrew,  built  by  Juhus  III.  from  the 
designs  of  Vignola,  as  a  memorial  of 
his  deliverance  from  the  German  sol- 
diery during  the  sack  of  Rome  on  St. 
Andrew's  day,  1527;  beyond  which  is  the 
Casino  del  Papa  Giulio,  also  designed  by 
Vignola  for  the  same  pope ;  and  the  Pa- 
lazzo Giulio,  more  to  the  I.,  another 
building  designed  by  Vignola,  and  de- 
corated with  frescoes  by  Taddeo  Zuc- 
chero.  It  long  served  as  the  temporary 
residence  of  sovereigns  and  ambassa- 
dors previous  to  their  public  entry  into 
Rome.  Farther  on  we  leave  on  the  1. 
the  road  leading  along  the  walls  and 
to  the  Villa  Borghese ;  and  on  the  rt., 
and  before  reaching,  but  close  to  the 
gate,  a  building  interesting  to  English- 
men, being  that  appropriated  to  Pro- 
testant worship,  the  English  church. 

H  Rome.  From  Rome  to  La 
Storta  this  relay  is  charged  as  2  posts. 
Passports  are  taken  at  the  gate,  for 
which  a  receipt  is  given ;  and,  unless  a 
lascia  passare  be  previously  lodged  with 
the  officer  by  the  banker  or  corre- 
spondent of  the  traveller,  the  carriage 
must  proceed  to  the  dogana — a  vexa- 
tious arrangement,  from  which  a  fee  of 
5  or  10  pauls  sometimes  fails  to  procure 
an  exemption.  Persons  arriving  by 
diligence  have  their  luggage  examined 
at  the  coach-office,  and  sufier  no  delay 
at  the  gate.  A  small  fee  will  expedite 
matters  with  the  passport-officer.  In 
the  event  of  the  luggacre  being  taken  to 
the  custom-hottSft,  «i.  Iykv^-^  ^^^ft,  \»  Skka. 
8eaTc\vw  ^\YL  noX  wA^  ^-wixXvNaXft  ^'^^vvk^^^ 
but   ViW    ^^Tiex^X^    ^^^^^tc^'^L      T 
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T'Jt 2£Ct^  at  Smos:  sat  ^  ^S., 


dn^e^t  ''A«vr  -*  Mr,  ?»»'♦  \0m^.  »jp*'K»rT 
'/ie<^  i  s«  Fkkzza  il  AfAicca.  via'  v^il 


f>v^<  tJMr  Mir>&enb  M^jiiiff  «te  far  tike  pMta 

Uie  1,  ft  vaft  ''m*\x  hj  VtfpjAx,  ftf/m  the 
d^XM  f/f  M>Mk  Aihipdb,  Amrm%  tlMr 
pimulkaajt  of  Pina  I W  It  ba*  4  er^nauui 
'4  the  D^i*?  oHitr,  wtti  *tMv^  ni  St, 
Peter  aad  H.  Vial,  hj  Motht.  Hmt 
iaaer  fr«mx  wm ormameuud  hy  Alexan- 
der Vli^  frtfm  the  AumfOA  n(  Benri&i, 
««  the  M:ea*VM>  of  the  Ti»'tt  4rf  Chrhtttm 
(4  ifw^rdtm  Uf  lif/me  ia  I6'^7,  Althooirh 
this  eiitraiKe  i^b  to  «!r3tefte  that  d^m- 
eal  enthtiMaAin  vhieh  lew  tnreiUm  caa 
repr«i«  vhen  R/jme  b  reached  bj  the 
fvjad  ^fim  Naples,  it  if  ftill  imtpfmn^. 
The  gate  opeitK  •spoo  tb#r  fpacioo*  Piazza 
del  yi^fUf,  an  irregnlar  area  at  the  foot 
*]fyi«miis  Ptt^'Ao,  Whieh  ri«e«  aU^re  the 
fieaiitifal  choreh  of  Saf:ta  5f .  del  Popolo, 
«»B  the  1.  In  itft  centre  staitds  the  olje- 
lisk  of  Khamte*  11,,  one  of  the  two 
erected  fiy  that  king  ^^fore  the  Temple 
<yf  the  Sun  at  Heliop<4i5i,  and  removed 
to  Itome  by  Augtifttiit,  In  front  are  the 
twin  churches  of  8ta,  Maria  in  Monte 
Haoto,  and  Sta^  Maria  de'  Miracoli,  se- 
parating the  n  ktrectt  which  diverge 
from  this  northern  entrance  to  the  Eter- 
nal City.  The  central  one,  called  the 
(Jor»Of  follow*  in  a  straight  line  the 
iiouvne  of  the  ancient  Via  Flaniinia  to 
the  (/apitol,  the  tower  of  which  closes 
^$  vUta  in  that  direction.  I'he  street 
BlSft^  Ft.,  the  /{t/)eUaf  runs  parallel  to 
^L  bank  of  the  Tilier  and  into  the 
^t  of  the  ancient  city;  a»d  that  on 
tlje  Vta  liabnino,  leads  alou^  t\ie 
/  the  Piijcian  hill  to  the  Piazza 
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This  line  forms  the  continoatioo  of 
the  3  great  riy.  routes  from  the  N.  of 
Italy,  Hologna  by  Rimini  to  Foligno 
(Rte.  88a.);  Florence  by  Arezxo  and 
Perugia  (Rte.  107);  Siena  by  Cliiusi 
andOrvieto(Rte.97).  Asitwillseareely 
be  open  to  traffic  before  the  end  of 
1865,  the  following  description  of  it 
has  been  carefully  drawn  up  from  the 
official  surveys  of  the  company,  kindly 
communicated  to  the  author. 

On  leaving  Foligno  the  rly.  follows 
the  plain  of  La  Maroggia,  passing  by 

\:\V:\\.  TrctxStttt, 

TteN\,  t>afc  TtftXiva.  o^'^^voi,'^:^'^^. 
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hill  on  the  1.,  with  llAO  luhab.  In 
its  ch.  of  La  Madonna  delle  La<friine  is  a 
large  and  admirably-preserved  fresco  hy 
Perugino;  it  represents  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  contaius  several  figures  of 
life  size,  and  beai-s  the  painter's  name. 
In  the  ch.  of  San  Martina j  outside  the 
gate,  in  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  is 
a  Virgin  and  Child  (in  a  lunette),  a 
good  work  of  Tiberio  d'Assisi;  the  pic- 
ture over  the  high  altar  is  by  Lo  SpaifU't^ 
as  well  as  the  ornaments  around  it — all 
very  fine.  In  one  of  the  side  chapels  is 
a  beautiful  fresco  by  the  same  master, 
dated  1511.  The  ch.  of  S.  Emiliano  is 
an  interesting  old  edifice. 

Here  the  rly.  approaches  the  Clitum- 
nus,  "  the  fame  of  which  is  united  by 
the  poetry  of  Virgil  with  the  triumphs 
of  Rome  and  the  Capitol  itself: " — 

*'  Hinc  albi,  Clltumne,  greges,  et  maxima  taurus 
Victima,  saepe  tuo  perfusi  flumine  sacro, 
Romanos  ad  templa  Deum  duxere  triumphod." 
Ueorg,,  ii.  146. 

Shortly  before  arriving  at  Le  Vene 
is  a  small  ancient  temple  on  the  rt., 
supposed  to  be  the  one  described  by 
Pliny  as  dedicated  to  the  river-god 
Clitumnus.  The  road  passes  at  the  back 
of  the  edifice,  which  travellers  will  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind,  as  they  may 
otherwise  not  notice  it.  The  river 
which  rises  near  it  is  still  called  by 
the  peasantry  the  CUtumo  and  GUtanno, 
There  are,  however,  some  points  con- 
nected with  the  authenticity  of  the 
temple  which  require  to  be  noticed. 
The  temple  itself  is  described  by  Pliny 
as  being  an  ancient  edifice  in  his  day ; 
and  antiquaries  and  architects  agree 
in  regarding  the  present  building  as 
more  modern,  bearing  evidence  of 
the  corruption  of  art,  and  probably  not 
more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Con- 
stantino. The  representation  of  Chris- 
tian emblems,  such  as  bunches  of  grapes 
and  the  cross  on  the  fa9ade,  do  not 
appear  more  recent  than  the  rest  of 
the  building.  Sir  John  Hobhouse  has 
endeavoured  to  meet  some  of  the 
objections  by  showing  that,  when  the 
temple  was  converted  into  a  chapel, 
the  interior  was  modernised.  '*  The 
temple,'*  says  a  g<}od  authority  on  such 
points,  *^can  hardly  be  that  structure 
wJjJch  the  younger  Pliny  desciibes  as 


ancient  even  in  his  time ;  for,  instead 
of  columns  bescratched  with  the  non- 
sense of  an  album,  here  are  columns 
coupled  in  the  middle  of  the  front  with 
those  on  the  antes,  a  thing  not  found  in 
any  classical  antiquity  ;  here  are  spiral 
columns,  which,  so  far  from  being  cha- 
racters of  early  art,  are  corruptions  of 
its  decline.'* — Forsyth. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  ex- 
isting building  ma^  be  considered  at 
least  to  mark  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
the  time  of  Pliny  ;  and. English  travel- 
lers will  doubtless  give  due  weight  to 
the  tradition  which  has  been  accepted 
and  celebrated  by  Dryden,  Addison,  and 
Byron.  The  temple  is  now  used  as  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  S.  Salvatore. 

**  But  thou,  Clitumnus !  in  thy  sweetest  wave 
Of  the  most  living  crystal  that  was  e'er 
Tlie  tiaunt  of  river  nymph,  to  gaze  and  lave 
Her  limbs  where  nothing  hid  them,  thou  dost 

rear 
Thy  grassy  banks  whereon  the  milk-white 

steer 
Grazes ;  the  purest  god  of  gentle  waters  I 
And  most  serene  of  aspect,  and  most  clear ; 
Surely  that   stream   was   unprof&ned  by 

slaughters— 
A   mirror  and  a  bath  for  Beauty's  youngest 

daughters ! 

And  on  thy  happy  shore  a  Temple  still, 
Of  8mall  and  delicate  proportion,  keeps 
Upon  a  mild  declivity  of  hill 
Its  memory  of  thoe ;  breath  it  sweeps 
Thy  current's  calmness ;  oft  from  out  it  leaps 
The  finny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales, 
"Who  dwells  and  revels  in  thy  glassy  deeps ; 
While,  chance,  some  scattered  water-lily  sails 
Down  where  the  shallower  wave  still  tells  its 
bubbling  Ules."  ChUde  Harold. 

8  m.  Le  Vene  (a  name  derived  from 
the  neiglibouring  springs),  a  post- 
house.  Close  to  this  spot  is  the  source 
of  the  Clitumnus ;  it  issues  in  one  body 
from  the  Secondary  limestone  as  an 
abundant  and  perennial  stream  of  pure 
crystal  water.  The  village  on  the  height 
above  is  Campello.  About  halfway  be- 
teen  here  and  Spoleto,  in  the  village  of 
S.  Oiacomoj  is  a  ch.  containing  in  the 
tribune  some  good  frescoes  by  Lo 
Spatjna,  dated  1526.  Below  is  the 
portrait  of  the  Saint  and  2  of  his 
miracles;  above,  the  Coronation  of 
the  Madonna.  The  chapel  ow  ^.Vw^  ^» 
has  beein  re^xA.^,  \svjX  «5^.  >2wt  '^'^^ 
adTO\rab\y  pve%wv^ei.    ^^  "^"^^^.^^ 

I  and  Saiuts  aii^  Kv^^J,^^*  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
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Tut  invnvsL  -a  ^tfSK  «  -j-j-ulbk'-j 
r.rfti_     jr.  *  fAr»  &  net  jmmxMt  tV 

fli»*  I*'-,  a.  J»  -wm^sriL.  ^aiKjUL.  nut  "Sua-B: 

•  iu«ri-<»'''7'  itM:  'Jinit:*^  JTMA  iie*a.  ir'.m. 
%ut  tfc-j'.iut  u^iriiU-  sfticie  rr-  »j^  id* 

UM;  hmru§m.  as  'fern,  •ci*^!  uiA  «•&- 

AlT^erro  Vv/TO,  a  uc^  b<«M:  kef<  by  | 
MaMtM.  VtM  vifoeMt  dxj  if  tbe  j 
t9fi^kd  'A  %  prrnrixxK;  euibrjciag  a  so-  | 
perH^iiaJ  exuxrt  cif  >»$5  fq.  m^  aui  a  '. 
iMificbuwa  of  1^4,940,  Tbe  citj  ! 
itt^f  *'j0UtsaiA  i  1,1  TO  Ibhab.  It  is  tbe  ' 
0«^  4>f  an  arehbikbop  for  the  united  | 
ili^#e«M«  of  Sp'^kV/,  lleTa|rBa,azidTrevi : ' 
iu  \n%\%iiiyrvs,  is  as  aocieut'ai  the  time  of 
Ht,  Pet^r,  cbe  Ist  bishop  beibg  Sc  Bri- 
ziiif ,  A,D.  5<i«  ftpoleto  has  some  maua- 
tatUmen  of  woolkii  cloth. 

8pr>l<rto  vas  the  SpfAetmm  of  the 
R^Muans  ''eolooised  a^cx;.  512.  25 
year»  afumrards  it  withstood,  aceording 
to  Livy,  the  attaek  of  Hannibal,  who 
was  on  tiis  march  through  t'mbria,  after 
the  battle  (»f  ThraKimene.  This  resist- 
ance had  the  effect  of  checking  tlie 
advance  of  the  Carthaginian  general 
towards  Rome,  and  compelled  him  to 
draw  off  his  forces  into  Ficenum.  It 
should  he  mentioned,  however,  that 
Polyhiiis  makes  no  mention  of  this 
attack  upon  Spoleto,  but  expressly  states 
that  it  was  not  Haniubars  intention  to 
approach  Ilome  at  that  time,  but  to  lead 
hill  army  to  the  sea-coast.  Spoletium 
appoars  io  have  ranked  high  among  the 
municipal  cities  of  Italy,  but  it  suffered 
kpeverely  from  proscription  in  the  civil 
Imnr  ofMariusand  Sylla.  "—/?/•.  Cramer. 
^Daring  the  middle  ages  Spoleto  and 
^'wvchto  were  the  first  2  I^>n\\)arOL 
'*cw  which  esfabJished  themselves  as 


DimiwY  wTX  a  knui   of   JooefeaAess. 

▼tura.  vtr  tw-  £-«  exaorsiH:.  ItaC  «inea£ 
?ttgii«-   Swii**!!     SichiOt^    ^  juji   rs 

Af^-iT  lit   ^'^•tr'^aETV    :*f   "ibt 

vf  *j*t  L-mwac-a*  ly  Cia 

itraiMS  ^if  I-aLj.  ttsaau  Tas93f  rf  tti 

11K7  'r*a»f*0S'vi  TS*£mj6*7*3i3eoot.  a»d 

-Slfo:  riie  Cmzr-^Mi   Ma£lda  bad  be- 

cjMa£»^  i'^  Tibe  B:^  See.  zr  tbe  luga 
'.-f  G:«^.r7  ITIf^  Wr  exiexszTv  fidk 
^y  tbtr  Mazta  of  ^Ttmri  and  tbe  dweby 

of  Sf^irtft.  the 
fiOELtiacMOfi  10  pmHcrrc  its  aai 
rvr^n-flMsst.  and  ifidced  iBur>taxDc4  it 
ao  cffedaaSr  ibat  the  peps  £cNixid  it 
zics&ef«arr  v»  isFae  specific  dMrees  for 
dcpiiiicg  it  of  its  ri^its.  ^inwg 
tbe  caE:aalties  to  which  its  strocg  pos- 
tioa  azkd  independent  goicfiimciit  cx- 
p-ved  it  in  die  Kiddle  ases^  one  of 
tbe  moi-t  remarkaUe  was  its  siege  hr 
Frederick  Bartarosn :  the  citiacns  ssf- 
lied  from  their  walls  and  gave  him 
battle,  bat  they  fied  before  the  charge 
of  the  German  caralry :  the  town  was 
giren  np  'o  fnilage  fijr  2  days,  and  a 
large  portion  of  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  During  the  erents  which  followtd 
the  French  rerolntion.  and  the  aabse- 
quent  inva&ion  of  Italy,  Spoleto,  Pemgia, 
and  the  other  neighboaring  towns,  were 
incorporated  with  the  Boman  repnblie. 
The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  Sti. 
Maria  Assnnta,  occupies  a  commautfing 
situation  in  the  higher  parts  of  tbe 
town:  it  dates  from  the  period  of 
its  Lombard  dukes,  and  still  retains 
many  vestiges  of  its  original  pointed 
architecture.  The  5  arches  of  the  ia9adc 
are  supported  by  ancient  columns,  in- 
troduced, it  is  said,  from  the  design 
of  Bramante  when  the  edifice  was  mo- 
demised.  The  frieze  is  ornamented 
with  griffons  and  arabesque's,  and  at 
each  extremity  is  a  stone  pulpit  facing 
the  piazza.  Over  the  portico  is  s 
large  mosaic,  representing  the  Saviour 
t\\vowed  V^elween  the  Virgin  and  St 
3o\m,  ?kw^.  \\e«rvw^  ^<i  \A\wfe  ^^  tbe 
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a  work  of  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
revival.  The  central  Grothic  window  is 
of  painted  glass,  and  bears  the  syml)o]s 
of  the  4  evangelists.  The  interior  of 
the  cathedral  is  also  interesting,  though 
modernised  in  1644  by  a  cardinal  arch- 
bishop of  the  Barberiui  family.  The 
frescoes  of  the  choir  were  painted  by 
Fra  Filippo  Lippiy  and  finished  after 
his  death  by  Fra  Diamante^  his  friend, 
iu  1470;  they  represent  the  Annuncia- 
tion, the  Nativity,  the  Death  of  the  Vir- 
gin, her  Ck>ronation  and  Assumption, 
but  the^  have  suffered  from  time  and 
restorations.  The  winter  choir  is  richly 
carved,  the  designs  of  the  wood-work 
being  attributed  to  Bramanie,  as  the 
picture  on  panel  is  to  Lo  Spagna,  The 
chapel  on  the  1.  of  the  choir  contains  the 
tomb  of  Fra  F,  Lippi,  who  died  here  in 
1469,  from  the  effects  of  poison  adminis- 
tered by  the  family  of  a  noble  lady,  Lu- 
crezia  Huti,  whose  affections  he  had  won, 
and  whom  he  had  carried  oif  from  the 
convent  of  Sta.  Margherita  at  Prato. 
His  monument  was  erected  by  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  induce  the  magistrates  to  allow  him 
to  remove  the  ashes  of  the  painter  to 
Florence:  the  epitaph  was  written  by 
Politian.  Opposite  is  a  fine  monu- 
ment to  one  of  the  Orsini  family. 
The  Madonna,  by  Annibah  Caracci, 
has  been  injured  by  recent  attempts 
to  restore  it  The  chapel,  which  now 
serves  as  a  baptisteiy,  is  painted  in 
fresco.  There  are  4  subjects  on  the 
vault — Adam  as  the  beginning  (OriVb), 
Noah  {Onteritas),  Moses  (Lex  Vetua)^ 
Melchisedek(Ori5^o  Nova  Legis),  all  in 
the  style  of  Giulio  Romano :  the  font  of 
travertine  has  bas-reliefs  of  the  Life 
of  Christ,  a  fair  work  :  the  octagonal 
baptistery,  which  is  detached  from 
the  cathedral  and  no  longer  used  for  its 
original  purpose,  contains  a  fresco,  now 
much  injured,  attributed  to  Pinta- 
ricchio. 

The  Gothic  ch.  of  S,  Domenico 
possesses  a  fine  copy  of  the  Trans- 
figuration of  Raphael,  which  the  inha- 
bitants attribute  to  Giulio  Romano.  The 
Gothic  ch.  of  S.  Giovanni  has  a  rich 
doorway  of  the  16th  century.  The 
collegiate  ch.  of  5.  Pietro,  outside  the 
HoiHan  gate,  is  worthy  of  a  vibit,  as  an 


example  of  Lombard  architecture ;  the 
front  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Hope  for  its 
great  profusion  of  sculpture. 

The  Palazzo  Pubblico  contains  an  in- 
teresting fresco  of  a  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  4  Saints,  by  Lo  Spagmtt  formerly 
on  one  of  the  inner  walls  of  the  citadel, 
and  removed  here  for  better  preservation. 

The  Piazza  della  Porta  Nuova  has  a 
small  Madonna,  with  a  blue  veil,  in 
fresco,  painted  in  1502  by  Crivelli,  a 
native  artist. 

The  Citadel  should  be  yisited  by 
every  traveller  who  wishes  to  enjoy 
a  most  extensive  view  of  the  country 
around.  Permission  is  readily  granted, 
on  application  to  the  commanding 
officer.  It  is  a  massive  building  sur- 
rounded with  a  strong  rampart,  and 
occupies  a  picturesque  and  command- 
ing position,  completely  overlooking 
the  town :  it  was  built  by  Theodoric, 
destroyed  during  the  Gothic  war,  and 
repaired  by  Narses.  It  was  subsequently 
rebuilt  by  Cardinal  Albornoz,  and  en- 
larged by  Nicholas  V.  It  was  until 
lately  used  as  a  prison.  It  was  strength- 
ened by  the  Papal  Government  as  a 
military  post,  and,  being  garrisoned 
by  a  corps  'of  the  Pope's  foreign  aux- 
iliaries, was  besieged  by  the  Italian 
invading  army ;  its  garrison,  of  whom 
about  300  were  Irishmen,  after  de- 
fending themselves  for  several  hours, 
were  obliged  to  capitulate  (Sept. 
1 8th,  1860)  on  their  enemy  obtain- 
ing the  command  of  the  surrounding 
heights — the  besieging  having  suffered 
more  severely  than  the  besieged  iu 
killed  and  wounded.  The  view  from  the 
walls  embracess  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Ciitumnus,  the  Apennines  from  the  Pass 
of  Monte  Soinma  to  the  high  peak 
above  S.  Angelo  in  Vado  and  Citta  di 
Castello,  the  cities  of  Perugia  and 
Foligno,  the  churches  and  convents  of 
Assisi,  Spello,  and  scores  of  villages 
scattered  upon  the  plain.  Beneath  the 
more  modern  foundations  of  the  castle, 
near  the  city  gate,  some  remains  of  po- 
lygonal walls  are  still  visible. 

The  Aqueduct,  called  the  Ponte  delle 
Torri,  crossing  the  deep  vaXle^-^Vctf^v^t- 
paratest\ve\\\\\o\i^\v\c>cvS\v^  ci:\\.^\^W^x. 
from  tVie  oppo^Wfe  mowTvXsCvvi,  "^"^^o^^S^ 
as  an  aqvvea^xxa  «AiCi.  «.>a\\^«>^*    '^^^^^ 
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giTes  the  iwight  as  81  mHm  ^aboat  366 
ft.  ,  and  the  lenftb  as  2i)6  mMres  676 
ft.;.  The aqnedactissupportedhya range 
of  10  rery  lofty  pointed  brick  arches  on 
stone  piers,  and  is  said  by  the  ^me 
anthority  to  hare  been  bnilt  hy  ThtfO 
drlapios,  the  third  duke  of  Spolfto,  in 
604.  It  bears,  howerer,  evidence  of 
repairs  and  additions  long  subsequent 
to  the  Lombard  period,  and  its  »ab- 
stroctions.  and  the  l<ody  of  the  9  piers. 
are  perhaps  all  that  can  safely  be  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  the  original 
structure.  The  water  which  supplies 
the  town  and  castle  is  carried  over  it  by 
a  covered  canal  from  Monte  Lnco :  and 
at  a  lower  level,  but  still  at  a  ft^ghrfiil 
elevation  above  the  bottom  of  the  raviite, 
is  the  roadway ;  there  is  a  wider  space 
with  benches  in  the  centre,  to  allow  the 
passing  traveller  to  enjoy  a  view  of  the 
fine  scenery  around. 

The  Roman  antiquities  of  Spoleto  con- 
sist of  the  arch  through  which  the  prin- 
cipal  street  is  carried,  called  the  Porta 
Fwga  and  Forla  d'Awmibale,  from  the 
tradition  that  Hannibal  was  repulsed 
in  his  attempt  to  force  it.  It  is  a  plain 
arch,  with  a  device  of  tlie  middle  ages, 
representing  a  lion  devouring  a  lamb. 
Some  of  the  churches  present  re- 
mains of  Roman  temples;  that  of  the 
Crocijisso  outside  the  town  preserves 
part  of  the  walls  and  the  columns  of 
a  temple,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Con- 
cord, with  the  fa9ade  of  a  very  eariy 
Christian*  church ;  in  that  of  S.  Andrea 
the  fluted  marble  Corinthian  columns 
are  said  to  have  belonged  to  a  temple 
of  Jupiter ;  and  in  that  of  S.  Giuliano 
are  some  fragments  of  the  Temple  of 
Mars.  Besides,  these  there  are  some 
remains  of  an  ancient  theatre,  and  a 
ruin  still  called  the  Palace  of  Theo- 
doric.  Beyond  the  city  gate  a  Roman 
bridge,  which  had  remained  buried 
and  unknown  for  centuries,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  torrent  over  which  it 
was  erected  having  changed  its  bed, 
was  discovered  a  few  years  since  ;  but 
on  fortunately  the  authorities  have  re- 
cently  allowed  \i  to  be  again  covered 

up  in  constructing  the  new  gate  leading 

*^  Foljgno, 
Outside    the   town   are   the   anc\ei\t 
rches  of  S,  Paolo  and  S.  Bonz'iano, 


both  completely  modernized  within, 
but  retauning  puts  of  their  interestiug 
ancient  farsdes.  In  S.  Paolo,  to  be 
entered  frrm  the  cloister*,  are  remaiiiS 
of  very  old  paintings — the  Creation  of 
Eve  and  other  Bible  hisMries,  probably 
esu-lier  than  tin?  loth  century. 

1  m.  E.  of  the  town,  be^'oud  the  aqae> 
duct,  picturesquely  situated  and  beaiiiti- 
fully  wooded,  is  Sfmte  Ltfco,  with  ils 
monastery  of  S.  Giuliano,  and  the  ch.  of 
the  Madonna  delle  Grazie.  and  its  nu- 
merous hermitages.  Monte  I.uco  was 
made  a  place  of  religious  pilgrimage 
by  St.  Isaac  of  Syria,  a.d.  528,  and 
it  has  since  had  some  celebrity  anrang 
the  monastic  establishments  of  Italy. 
The  road  leading  to  it  comraands 
the  most  magnificent  scenery  of  the 
valley.  The  monastery  dates  from  the 
lOth  century ;  but  the  great  attractioii 
of  the  spot  i's  its  beautiful  position,  and 
its  grove  of  oaks,  which  baxe  been 
protected  and  preserved  by  the  ancient 
municipal  laws  of  Spoleto.  One  of  these 
fine  trees  is  said  to  be  not  less  than 
105  ft.  high,  and  41  in  circumference. 

A  new  carriage-road  is  completed 
from  Spoleto  to  Norcia,  following  the 
course  of  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Nera.  It  is  to  be  continued  across  the 
central  ridge  of  the  Apennines  to  Ar- 
quata.  from  which  it  is  already  open  to 
Ascoli  and  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
(See  Rte.  99.) 

On  leaving  the  Spoleto  Stat,  the  riy. 
quits  the  line  of  the  post-road  to  enter 
and  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Blaroggta, 
until  it  reaches  near  the  Pass  of  Bsl- 
dumi,  traversing  here  the  chain  of  La 
Somna  by  a  tunnel  1726  yrds.  (1600 
metres  long)  to  descend  afterwards  tke 
Valley  of  La  Sena,  which  it  follows 
until  debouching  into  the  plain  of  the 
Nera,  near  the  Madonna  della  Miseri- 
cordia  before  arriving  at  the 

29  kil.  Temi  Stat, 

8  m.  Terni  (/nrw;  Europa,  **ex«l- 
lent,  charges  moderate,  landlord  ainl 
servants  particularly  civil  *•  —  E.  M., 
May,  1 863 ;  la  Posta).  This  interesting 
to-wn,  occupying  the  site  of  ancient  It*- 
tcramTwi,  \s  «i  'S'iTN  VJcvtctxw^  )^lace, 
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iron,  and  several  establishments  for 
winding  silk  from  the  cocoons.  It 
claims  the  honour  of  being  the  birth- 
place of  Tacitus  the  historian,  and  of 
the  emperors  Tacitus  and  Florian. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  Sta. 
Maria  Assnuta,  was  built  from  the  de- 
signs of  Bernini.  Its  high  altar  is  rich 
in  marbles ;  there  is  a  small  collection 
of  ancient  inscriptions  j^reserved  in  it ; 
but  there  is  little  in  this  or  the  other 
churches  of  Temi  to  require  notice. 

The  Antiquities  consist  of  some  re- 
mains of  an  amphitheatre  in  the  gardens 
of  the  episcopal  palace ;  of  a  temple  in 
the  circular  ch.  of  San  Salvatore,  called 
by  the  local  antiquaries  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun ;  vfistiges  of  another  build- 
ing, called  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  in 
the  cellars  of  the  college  of  San  Siro ; 
and  some  remains  of  baths  in  the  villa 
Spada.  Some  Roman  inscriptions  are 
also  preserved  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  town. 

The  great  interest  of  Temi  is  derived 
from  the  Caduta  delle  Marmore,  so  eele- 
brated  as  the  "Falls  of  Tebni." 
They  are  distant  about  5  m.  from 
the  town,  and  the  excursion  will 
occupy  at  least  3  or  4  hours.  The 
charges  for  conveyance  were  formerly 
exorbitant,  being  a  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  the  postmaster :  there  are  now 
no  fixed  charges,  so  that  the  traveller 
must  make  the  best  bar^in  he  can. 
**  We  (four  persons)  paid  m  May,  1863, 
to  the  landlord  of  the  Europa,  for  a  good 
carriage  with  2  horses,  20  francs,  in- 
cluding buonamano,  but  inferior  con- 
veyances mieht  have  been  procured  at  a 
cheaper  rate  * — E.  M.  Donkeys  can  be 
procured  at  3  pauls  each.  The  cicerone 
from  Terni  will  expect  from  6  to  7 
pauls.  All  this  should  be  arranged  with  the 
landlord  before  stariimf,  to  prevent  subse- 
quent imposition.  It  may  be  better  to 
take  a  cicerone  from  the  inn  (^Angelo 
is  a  good  one) ;  the  traveller  is  beset 
by  scores  at  the  Falls,  who  will  be  con- 
tent with  a  paul  or  twa  The  cicerone* 
however,  will  be  useful  in  keeping  off 
the  beggars  who  assail  the  traveller  in 
all  parts  of  the  valley ;  and  for  an  extra 
fee  of  2  pauls  he  will  pay  the  oustodi, 
doorkeepers,  &c.,  and  relieve  the  visi- 
tor ofaJl  trouble  in  that  respect.  Pe- 
C'e/J/,  //,~-1864, 


destrians  may  reach  the  Falls  in  1^  h., 
and  ladies  who  can  walk  2  m.  to  the  l)ot- 
tom  of  the  ascent  will  find  donkeys  at 
Papigno  to  carry  them  to  the  Cas- 
cades. 

After  leaving  Temi  the  road,  which 
is  that  to  liieti  (Rte.  98),  or  nearly  3  m. 
ascends  the  valley  of  the  Nar,  as  fur 
as  Papigno,  a  small  village,  where  a 
path  leadinff  to  the  bottom  of  the  Falls 
branches  off.  llie  road  thence  ascends 
the  hill,  and  about  ^  a  mile  fioni 
the  summit  reaches  the  spot  where  the 
Veliuo  dashes  over  the  precipice.  There 
are  therefore  two  points  of  view—that 
from  above  and  that  from  below — seen 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 
The  latter,  or  the  lower  view,  is  by 
far  the  best ;  but  travellers  must  see 
both,  and  accordingly  should  follow  the 
directions  of  the  ciudes,  and  go  to  the 
upper  one  first*  The  bed  of  tlie  river 
above  the  Falls  is  about  50  feet  wide, 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  is  said 
to  be  7  ra.  an  hour.  After  seeing  the 
Falls  ttom  the  summit,  the  next  point 
of  view  is  that  afforded  by  a  small 
building  on  a  projecting  mass  of  rock, 
some  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  bot- 
tom, and  which  was  erected  by  Pius 
VI.  for  the  accommodation  of  Na- 
poleon. The  lower  part  of  the  Falls 
is  not  visible  from  this  point,  but  the 
scene  notwithstanding  is  full  of  gmu- 
deur.  A  path  leads  irom  tliis  building 
down  the  valley  to  a  point  where  the 
Nar  is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  from  which 
another  on  the  opposite  bank  will  had 
the  traveller  through  groves  of  ilex  to 
the  point  where  he  finds  himself  imme- 
diately opposite  the  cataract.  Nothing 
can  surpass  the  view  from  this  side  of 
the  valley,  particularly  from  the  little 
summerhouse  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
which  commands  the  whole  height  of 
the  cascade  in  all  its  magnificence. 
Those  travellers  who  have  only  time 
for  one  view  should  bear  in  mind  that 
this  is  much  the  finest.  There  is  ano- 
ther from  the  summit  of  this  hill  which 
shows  the  Falls  in  relation  to  the  Bur- 
rounding  country  :  it  embraces  the 
plain  of  the  V^Uwo  ^^'^x  ^A^<^^s\ravs.\v- 
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njutfLtJr  d<sMrifji!^  tii«t  ve  iball  men^j  soliiecrtied  the  pbiis  of  S^ed  to  rmiwn 

»44  tu<:fi  jiibtoriyckl  f»cik  m  bi«t  be  'jbe-  ituiidk'i'jxift  frum  the  }ak»  vi^eb  xi  tn- 

I  u  1 1  ]ui<i  'j  u'ibt  dM;  b«iLUtif (J  jAi*bkf e  from  Tere^  ht  tfia:!  pan  c^f  its  eanrfe.    —  Tbe 

|y;r4  J^yjfju.  ja  vitoM; jodirinebt.  "^eiiLer  draiiiSee  of  t&e  EtmcusLt  V£ien  pr&- 

fr<iiij  fev.vKf^r  below,  tli<rv  lire  n'jrCTj  aJI  daced   t-r  tbe  ocesnccdu  crrerflow  of 

tbeck»i<.-b<ie4ftbdwrrex.uof.*Mr;t»rrl2a«d  rb«he  Ikkfs  acd  of  the  nrer  was  fiivi 

p>jt  v^'e*^ier :   tbe  Sutubach«  l>'k'b*'ii'  ^Tieuj^iUKi  bi  Carina  Dri.iiuis.  tbe  eoD- 

bv;h,  PJ*Mr  Vaid.e,  Fall  of  Arpejiaz,  fer.,  <|aerw  of  ibe  SaibixHrf    Bx.  S71  ..     He 

areriiJ«  lit  c^jui|Anitive  apjArarauce:" —  caniied  a  c^iauiel  to  be  made  liar  ike 

JVr.*r.^«V>tr*!-fr'«,th.L«ra>r«rL.4dbi    \'»^Ii«-^  tbrcnigh  m^h  tbr  wncfS  of 

tbat  nver  v€ne  earned  ixtfo  ibe  >cn 
over  a  precipice  of  tercrhl  himdred  iieeL 
It  appean  frrfm  Ocero  and  firvn  Tacxtof 


'J  I**-  !>■  ■  V.'  »»*«-rt  I  *iif^*:  th»  T  ty^w  I  avi  L  V, 
iff  thi-jf  ;i'-*i  ajt'^iy,  •niTig  '/at  fniix*  ?bu 
^li*'.  ^r<j  tM  truil  ar/ufi4.  iii  jAwl^Hi  ic.rn''^  b:t, 
AvA  Hi'fiu'^  Ui  H'*^)^*  ^^  t^lutrb,  (Hid  tLfiack 

KHUHit  ifj  a/j  U'lcciv-inf:  kl^/wiT,  «li'ii  ronrvl, 
Wi'ii  f u  uri'iur^M  <:U>ud  <if  le^tKk  niu, 
J»  mit  eurual  April  U^  tiy  grntf*4« 
Makjiii^  it  ail  mw  <'UMfFal4  —iMfw  prA'MUid 
TIj*;  if'ilt !  ai*4  l«</w  itK*  irlarit  ef^^imt 


that  the  drainicg  of  the  VeliixBf  and 
Nera  doc  mifreqnentlj  gave  rise  to  dis- 
putes betvttm  the  inhalHtasts  of  Beai« 
aud  luteramna." — J>r.  Cnnwr. 

In  these  dispates,  which  happened  in 
the  year  of  Rome  7uC>,  Cieero  vas  eon- 
suited  by  tbe  mhabitaiitB  of  R«a*e,  who 
erected  a  statue  to  hnn  Cdt  his  services 
oa  the  occasion.     For  nearly  15  eentn- 

^ ries  from  its  fint  excavatioo  the  Cnrian 

CrusJiifig^u  <;iifl»,^Ijkb,  dcnruward  woiri   channel  continued  to  relieve  tbe  valley 
^"^  f*^^  of  iu  superabundant  waters ;   but  in 

1400  it  was  so  much  obstructed  that 

the  people  of  Rieti  opened  a  new  one, 

which  was  followed  by  inundations  in 

tbe  lower  valley  and  in  the  plun  of 

Tenii.    Braccio  da  Montone,  the  lord 

of    Perugia,  interposed,    and    had   a 

IxMk   nt-'^  channel  cut,  but  it  was  speedily 

filled  up.    From  tbat  time  to  the  end 

of  the   16th  century  the  inundations 

C^swV«i.'g7lMr  V.y;  uiiVd7S;-  a^^«  or  below  the  Falls  gave 

iMiariu  t,  I  nse  to  constant  contentions  between  die 

ll'/rriWy  i^iimlfui I  }mt  ou  iUn  vurnf.,  :  two  towns;   and  the  oelebrated  archi- 

An  irJH  hhH,  HinMMt  ihft  lnf«rni*i  nwizo,  .  ^"  »angaiio  and  ^ontana  were  em- 

JAkf.  Hojift  tiixiii  a  iUifKiU'\M\,  and,  unworn       .  ployed  upon  the  works,  but  with  httle 

euccess.  Fontana  adopted  tbe  old 
Roman  emissary  until  he  reached  tiie 
obtuse  angle  which  it  made  towards  the 
precipice ;  he  then  continued  the  canal 
in  a  straight  line,  so  that  the  wateit 
entered  the  Nar  at  right  angles.  This, 
added  to  the  contracted  state  of  the 
Nar  at  the  point  of  junction,  blocked 
it  up  with  the  masses  of  rock  brought 


With  kU  ft'TCA  ftMAuUbyit,  ykld  in  ciiaami<  a  fear- 
ful V4rfit 

I'o  Ihi-  hr'ntA  fjAwnn  wliU-fi  rrjIU  on,  and  sbows 
H'tt^  HiM  tlK*  f'Mritaln  *jt  aij  infant  fk*a 
'Ji/rci  fr'im  Umt  wouib  of  ibountabu  \rf  the 

(>f  a  ii*"*i  wf/rld,  tlian  only  ilnu  to  tio 
J'ar'-nt  «/f  r1v<rrii,  wliWi  flow  (^l^Ilin(rly, 
Wltli  rnfiny  wfnrllngit,  tbroofcb  the  vale  :- 

tjo/k! 
I/;!  vili'Tft  it  c/rri'-ii  WVft  an  KiftmWy, 


JtM  MiMaily  dyi'H,  whii<f  all  around  U  torn 

|)y  th<'  'lliilroi'UMl  wat4TM,  Fj4;arii  vawut 

lu  brilliant  liiK'4  wlUi  all  tlioir  teams  un- 

Nliorn ; 
|{4<H<*uiMint<,  'uild  tlift  torture  of  the  fMynn, 
l^ivtt  waii-IUng  MmIik'mi  Willi  unultoralilc  mien." 
ChilU  Harold. 

Tiord  HynHi,  in  a  note  to  these 
NtiiiixaH,  nMiiurks  the  singular  circum- 
Htfiiice  **  tliut  '1  of  the  finest  cascades  in 


Kurope  Hhoiild  be  artiiiciul— this  of  the   down  by  the  Velino,  and  fresh  inunda- 


Vrlino,  and  the  one  at  Tivoli." 

The  fornmtion  of  this  cascade  was  the 

^ork  of  tlie  Koinans.    The  valley  of 

^^Velinus  was  Riibjeet  to  f^nuent  in- 

^miioM  from  the  river»  which  was  so 

Jfem/  with  calcareom  matter  that  it 


tions  were  the  consequence  in  the  valley 
below.  This  was  not  remedied  nntil 
1785,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to 
adopt  further  measures  to  protect  the 
landliolders  of  Terni,  and  a  new  chan- 
\ivy\  Nsas  witw<\\w?jl'^  cut,  by  which  the 


to  bed  with  diTOsits,  and  tlw  s  Velmo  *va  Xitoxufgsvx  S»x^  ^«i  ^-m  ^n.  ^b. 
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oblique  angle,  which  has  obviated  the 
mischief  eomplained  of,  and  secured  the 
effectual  drainage  of  the  plain  oH  Rieti. 

According  to  Calindri,  the  height 
of  the  Falls  is  875  m^trw,  or  1230 
English  feet ;  Bicardi,  an  architect 
of  Temi,  who  is  more  likely,  as  a 
resident  engineer,  to  have  taken  greater 
pains  in  his  measurements,  estimates 
the  upper  Fall  at  60  feet;  the  se- 
cond, or  the  perpendicular  Fall,  from 
500  to  600;  and  the  long  sheet  of 
foam  which  forms  the  third  Fall,  ex- 
tending from  the  base  of  the  second  to 
the  Nar,  at  240  feet:  making  a  total 
height  of  between  800  and  900  feet. 

The  road  by  which  travellers  who 
have  descended  to  the  lower  Fall  return 
to  Temi  is  carried  along  the  beautiftil 
valley  of  the  united  rivers  through 
groves  of  ilex.  It  passes  through  the 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Graziani,  one  of 
the  residences  of  Queen  Caroline  when 
Princess  of  Wales.  The  scenery  of 
this  valley  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 
The  mountain-sides  are  covered  with 
timber,  among  which  the  ilex,  the 
chestnut,  and  the  olive  are  conspicuous, 
while  the  lower  slopes  are  rich  in 
mulberry  plantations  and  vineyards. 
Travellers  rejoin  their  carriages  at 
Papigno,  to  which  place  they  must  be 
sent  back  after  conveying  the  party  to 
the  upper  Fall. 

From  Temi  an  interesting  road  of 
176  m.  proceeds  through  Kieti,  Aquila, 
Popoli,  and  Sulmona,  to  Naples  {Hand- 
book for  S,  Italy,  Hte.  142).  There  is 
a  public  conveyance  every  day  from 
Terai  to  Rieti,  Citta  Ducale,  Antro- 
docco,  Aquila,  aud  Popoli,  reaching  in 
24  hours  the  latter  town,  including  a 
stoppage  of  7  hours  at  Aquila,  fare  1 7 
francs ;  at  Popoli  it  meets  the  diligence 
from  Pescara  to  Naples;  and  a  more 
direct  road  of  55  m.  to  Rome,  passing 
by  Collescipoli,  Coufigni,  and  Canta- 
lupo,  but  through  a  very  hilly  country. 

From  Temi  the  rly.  follows  nearly 
the  line  of  the  old  post-road,  and  the 
coui*se  of  the  Nera  for  8  m.  to  the 

13  kil.  Narni  Stat. 

9  m.  Nami  {Inn:  La  Campana,  very 
good,  kept  by  Martellotti,  "  clean,  but 
charges  high"  — j&.  M,,  May,  1863).  Narni 
is  an  nuoient  Umbrian  city,  situated  on  a 


lofty  hill  commanding  a  fine  view  over 
the  valley  of  the  Nar,  and  an  immense 
extent  of  fertile  and  varied  country  as 
far  ns  the  Apennines.  Its  old  towers 
and  castle  give  it  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance from  many  parts  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  but  it  is  badly  built,  and 
its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty.  It  is 
the  Narnia  or  Nequinum  of  the  Romans, 
the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Nerva,of 
Pope  John  XVIII.,  and  of  Krasmo  da 
Narni  or  Gattamelata,  the  celebrated 
condottiere  of  the  16th  century.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  Pop. 
of  3209  souls.  The  castle  has  until 
lately  been  used  as  a  prison. 

The  object  of  most  interest  about 
Narni  is  the  ruined  Bridge,  which 
has  for  ages  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  noblest  relics  of  imperial  times. 
It  is  a  short  distance  from  the  rail- 
way Stat  A  rugged  path  of  less  than 
1  m.  leads  from  the  town  to  the  point 
where  the  Nar  enters  the  deep  glen, 
through  which  it  flows  from  the  plains 
of  Temi  to  its  junction  with  the  Tiber. 
At  the  opening  of  this  defile  the  Bridge 
of  Augustus,  which  formerly  joined  the 
lofty  hills  above  the  river  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Flaminian  Way,  still  spans 
the  stream  with  its  massive  ruins.  No- 
thing can  be  imagined  grander  in  its 
general  effect,  or  more  striking  in  its 
details,  than  this  fine  ruin,  and  the 
scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The 
bridge  was  originally  of  3  arches,  built 
of  massive  blocks  of  limestone.  The 
foundations  of  the  middle  pier  seem  to 
have  given  way,  and  to  have  thus  pro- 
duced the  fall  of  the  2  arches  on  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  river.  The  arch  on  the  1. 
bank  is  still  entire:  its  height  is  up- 
wards of  60  ft.,  and  the  width  between 
the  piers  is  little  less  than  30.  Martial 
alludes  to  the  bridge  in  the  following 
passage : — 

*'  Se  Jam  parce  mihi,  nee  abutere  Narnia  Qnincto ; 
Perpetuo  liceat  sic  tibi  ponte  frvd."— lip.  92. 

The  poets  gave  the  Nar  at  this  place 
the  epithet  ulfurea :  its  waters  are  still 
turbid,  and  contain  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  may 
be  traced  in  most  of  the  waters  de- 
scending from  tVvft  «sa\«Kc^«vN&  ^s^ssssv- 
tain8of\iveKv«w««^^.  '\V^\>«8Xysv^ 
for   comiuaTi^m^  ^  ««^^  ^^'^^  ^  ^ 
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U  the  WMOeru  hrid^,  wMdb  mmenkMe  Ira,  Ac  Gnpos.  at  Orte. 
cTiMMs  tb«  rirer  a  dbmrt  dncusee  above  TW  town  oee«p«s  the  ste  of  Hcxtai, 
ffoeii.  It  prment*  Basj  VMCvresque  one  of  tiw-  wliixrT  colones  of  Aagar- 
coBifMkaeion*  fS>r  tbe  sfcetdCbook,  pAr-  tas.  It  kas  KMae  niint  of  a  bv^ge 
tkmhaij  wbere  the  eoa^ent  of  Saa  attribixtcd  to  tkat  eispcror*  and  heace 
Caaesaao,  wbiek  forau  fo  beaotifiil  an  called  the  />;«<?  d»  A'»ifmst»^  with  le- 
rjlijeet  io  the  distance.  ■  leen  throofh  aiaias  of  Bonan  barbs, 
the  areh  on  the  I.  bank.  The  mass  of  To  the  &  of  One  is  the  pictsr- 
nan  httwstin  the  2  northern  pi^rs,  ew{iie  town  of  B-immeUo^  snrroonded 
vbieb  at  fint  tight  woald  be  taken  for  bj  aKdurral  walls,  on  the  site  of 
a  pier,  and  is  to  represented  in  tereral  C^utelltrm  Amerok'aLj  a  station  on  die 
drawiDfii,  is  »o«e  probaMj  a  fragment  Via  Ameria,  near  which  was  the 
t4  a  raintd  f/>rtrets  enited  on  the  estate  of  Caipomins,  &ther-in-law  of 
bridge  in  the  middle  ages.  An  exami-  Plinj  the  yoonger.  In  the  Val  d'Orte 
nation  of  the  stroetare  will  show  that  the  small  lake  called  the  ValdcaaoBe 
it  had  no  eonnexion  with  the  Koman  or  Lago  di  BassacOy  choked  vp  with 
conttmetion.  rashes,  is  the  ancient  Vadimoa  lake. 

The  Cathedrrit  «yf  Nami,  dedicated  whose  floating  iriands-  are  beanti- 
to  S.  2wreti2X%%^  the  first  bishop  of  the  fbllj  described  in  the  8th  efMstle  of 
see,  k,v.  9fj9,  is  of  the  pointed  archi-  Plinr,  whose  residence  at  the  Tilla  of 
teetore  of  the  13th  centarj.  It  eon-  his  &ther-in-law  gave  him  leisore  and 
tains  a  good  pietore  of  the  taint,  Tbe  opportunity  to  obserre  them.  The 
eonrent  of  tbe  ZoceolcnUi  has  one  of  banks  of  the  lake  are  cdebrated  for  the 
the  finest  works  of  Zo  fipoffna^  the  defeat  of  the  Etruscans  by  the  Bomans, 
Coronation  of  tbe  Madonna,  amid  a  n.  c.  309,  which  completely  destroyed 
liearenly  choir,  while  an  assemblage  of  their  politicid  existence  as  an  indepcn- 
apostles  and  saints  adore  the  Virgin  dent  nation.  A  subsequent  battle  was 
from  below :  it  is  so  remarkable  both  for  fought  here  by  the  Etruscans  in  alliance 
eoloaring  and  composition,  that  it  was  with  the  Grauls  and  Boii,  but  they  were 
long  regarded  and  desciibed  as  a  work  again  defeated  by  the  Romans  under 
of  RapnaeL  A  lunette  of  the  Ma-  Dolabella.  A  few  miles  S.E.  of  Bas- 
donna  and  Saints,  in  fresco,  over  the  sanello,  Gallese,  a  town  of  some  oon- 
cb^oor,  is  a  good  work  of  the  Umbrian '  sequence  in  the  middle  ages,  is  supposed 
fiebool  of  the  1 5th  century.  ;  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  Faliscan  city  of 

Soon  after  leaving  the  station,  the  Pescennium,  noted  for  the  nuptial  songs 
line  passes  under  one  of  the  arches  of;  to  which  it  gave  the  naihe  of  Carmina 
the  bridge  of  Augustus  to  follow  for  •  Pescennina.  3  m.  from  it, and  about  7 m. 
nearly  10  m.  the  deep  and  narrow  S.  of  Bassanello,  is  the  village  of  Cot' 
escarped  ravine  of  the  Nera,  ran ning!  cAiriTio,  occupying  the  site  of  an  Etrosean 


along  its  N.  side,  often  along  the  edges 
of  precipices  and  through  numerous 
tunnels,  the  working  of  which  pre- 
sented great  engineering  difficulties. 
This  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Nera  has 
few  inhabitants.  At  the  end  of  about 
8  m,  the  rly.  debouches  into  the  plain 
of  the  Tiber  by  a  high  embankment 
before  crossing  that  celebrated  stream 
bv  a  handsome  iron  bridge,  built  by 
English  engineers. 

16  kil.  Orte  Stat.^ti  small  town  about 

]  m.  above  the  confluence  of  the  Nera 

Mjd  Tiber:  from  its  position  at  the 

faction  of  the  two  great  lines  of  v\y 


town,  the  name  of  which  is  lost.  ^  m. 
from  it,  on  the  road  to  Civita  Castel- 
lana,  is  the  Etruscan  inscription  *•  Larth 
Vel  Amies,**  in  letters  15  inches  in 
len^h,  cut  in  the  tufa  rock  through 
which  the  ancient  Via  Amerina  was 
carried.  2  m.  from  Corchiano,  on 
the  road  to  Bassanello,  is  a  carious 
Etruscan  tomb,  called  Puntone  del 
Ponte, 

On  leaving  Orte,  the  line  runs  parallel 
to,  but  at  some  distance  from,  the 
Tiber,  passing  near  Gallese.  On  the 
rt.,  approaching  the  river  at 

\\  kil.  Borghetto  Stat.     This  will  be 


Jtkely  to  become  a  place  of  more\  i\\e  iieBLTt%\.  y««i\.  ow  SJti^  xV^,  to  Civito 
rtmice  than  hitherto.     There  Va  «i\CaB\e\\«itv;\,  ^w  -«\i\<iV  ^&  >«^\\  ^  Sssi 
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Magliano  and  Otricoli,  conyeyances 
will  be  found  at  the  station. 

From  Borghetto  the  rly.  follows  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Tiber  to  Rome,  having 
on  the  1.  the  low  hilly  country  of  the 
Sabines,  covered  with  villages,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  the 
mountain  of  Soracte ;  there  is  no  place 
of  importance  on  this  portion  of  the 
line,  until  approaching  Rome,  and  only 
4  inconsiderable  stations. 

6  kil.  Ck>Ile  Rosetto  Stat 

1 7  kil.  Barca  or  Porto  Stat ,  close  to 
the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  from  which 
there  are  roads  commuuicating  with 
Panzano,  Feliciano,  Torrita,  and  Naz- 
sano,  at  the  E.  base  of  Soracte. 

13  kil.  Correse  Stat.  At  the  Italo- 
Papal  frontier,  from  which  there  is  an 
excellent  carriage-road  travelled  by  a 
diligence  to  Rieti  (Rte.  98). 

15  kil.  Capanella  Stat,  for  Monte 
Rotondo.  The  large  town  of  Monte 
Rotondo  is  upon  die  hill  to  the  1., 
from  which  there  are  fair  roads  to 
Mentana  and  Monticelli,  the  ancient 
Nomentum  and  Comieulum.  On  leav- 
ing Capanella  the  rly.  runs  close  to  the 
Tiber,  and  at  the  base  of  the  hilly  range 
of  Santa  Colomba  and  Tjbl  Marcigliana. 
6  m.  before  reaching  Rome  it  passes 
below  the  site  of  ancient  Fidenee,  and 
4  m.  fetrther  crosses  the  Anio  or 
Teverone  at  a  short  distance  above 
the  Ponte  Salaro,  running  afterwards 
parallel  to  the  river,  crossing  sue 
cessively  the  Via  Nomentana  and  Via 
Tiburtina,  and  by  a  gradual  ascent 
reaching  the  city  wall  near  the  Porta 
Maggiore  and  the  central  rly.  stat 

The  country  traversed  during  the 
22  m.  from  the  Oorrese  Stat,  is  de- 
scribed in  Rte.  98,  p.  322,  and  in 
the  *  Handbook  of  Rome'  among  the 
Excursions  in  the  Ekivirons  to  Monte 
Rotondo  and  Mentana,  p.  413. 

24  kil.  Rome. 

Carriages  and  omnibuseA  for  the 
different  hotels  will  be  found  in  at- 
tendance on  the  arrival  of  all  the 
trains.  Luggage  is  now  examined  by 
the  customs  officials  at  the  rly.  stat. 

"RoWE,— Hotels :  Hdtel  d'Angleterre, 
off  the  Via  Condotti,  one  of  the  best 
and    most  comfortable,    excellent   in 


every  respect  both  for  families  and 
bachelors,  and  with  moderate  charges ; 
H6tel  de  TEurope,  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  more  expensive;  H6tel  de 
Londres,  and  Maison  Semy,  in  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  better  suited  for  rich 
families  than  for  bachelors;  H6tel  de 
Russie,  and  H6tel  des  lies  Britanniquen, 
in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  very  comfort- 
able but  rather  out  of  the  way ;  Hdtel 
de  Rome,  in  the  Corso,  new,  and  the 
largest;  H6tel  de  TAmerique,  in  the 
Via  di  Babuino;  H6tel  d'Allemagne, 
Via  Condotti;  Hdtel  de  la  Minerve, 
and  Hotel  Cesari^the  two  latter  ia 
the  centre  of  the  city. 


ROUTE  108. 

CIVITA  CA8TELLANA  TO  ROME,  BT  THE 
VIA  FLAMINIA  AND  BIQNANO.  EX- 
CURSION TO  SORACTE. 

33  miles. 

The  old  road  between  0.  Castellana 
and  Rome,  following  the  line  of  the 
Via  Flaminia,  is  shorter  by  8  m.  than 
that  by  Nepi;  it  is  more  level,  pic- 
turesque, and  now  in  excellent  repair ; 
but  there  are  no  i^a&\.-\tfsr8»  ^sasassa^  ^s«w 

arsons  ttw^e^^^l  N^vv«sv»s^>  "m.^ 
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whole  distance  can  be  perfonned  in  5 
or  6  hrs.,  or  easily  in  a  day,  including 
the  excursion  to  Soracte.  The  distance 
from  C.  Castellana  to  Rome  is  33  m 
This  road  fell  into  disuse  when  Pius 
VI.  opened  that  by  Nepi,  in  order 
to  unite  the  two  routes  from  Florence, 
by  Siena  and  Perugia,  before  euteriug 
Kome. 

A  Diligence  from  Perugia,  Temi, 
and  Nami,  by  this  route,  leaves  C. 
Castellana  for  Rome  at  10  a.m.  twice 
a  week. 

Leaving  C.  Castellana,  the  road  de- 
scends into  the  valley  of  the  Treja, 
which  is  crossed  by  a  new  bridge, 
from  which  a  long  ascent,  recently 
arranged,  leads  to  the  plam  of  the 
Campagna,  which  extends  to  the  foot 
of  Soracte,  forming  from  here  a  magni- 
ficent object  in  the  landscape,  the  road 
ascending  very  gradually  for  the  next 
6  m.,  running  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  that  mountain.  At  the  7th  m.  is 
the  Osteria  di  StaJbbia,  from  which  a 
vountry  road  on  the  rt.  leads  to  the  vil- 
lages of  Stabbia  and  Calcata,  two  Etrus- 
can sites,  on  the  edges  of  deep  ravines 
descending  to  the  valley  of  the  Treja. 
A  mile  beyond  this  Osteria  a  good 
road  strikes  off  on  the  1.  to  St.  Oreste 
and  Soracte,  the  easiest,  indeed  the  only 
convenient  way  of  reaching  the  latter. 
A  mile  &rther,  a  roadway  ch.  on  the  1., 
dedicated  to  the  Santi  Martin,  stands 
over  an  extensive  early  Christian  ceme- 
tery or  catacomb,  excavated  in  the  vol* 
canic  tufa,  in  every  respect  similar  to 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  The  ch. 
has  derived  its  name  from  a  tradition 
that  a  certain  Theodora,  of  the  great 
family  of  the  Saveliis,  removed  here 
from  the  Roman  catacombs  in  the  10th 
oenty.  the  remains  of  many  martyrs. 
1  m.  beyond  this  ch.  we  reach 

Btgnano,  a  large  and  neat  village,  with 

two  fair  country  Inns,  il  Moretto,  and 

I'Antica  Posta.    It  evidently  ocenpies 

an  Etruscan  site,  between  two  deep 

ravines,  which    unite  below  the  old 

castle,  the  arx  of  the  ancient  town. 

J^ignano  derives  its  name  from  Ari- 

diiapum,  and  the  latter  from  Ara  Jani. 

^-^  is  an  old  £ef,  formerly  belonging 

Ufati  family^   from  whom   it 


has  descended  to  the  Dukes  Massimo, 
their  successors  in  the  female  line, 
and  to  whose  son  it  gives  a  ducal 
title.  There  are  some  Roman  remains 
in  the  village,  and  at  the  extremity  of 
the  old  town  portions  of  a  square  castle 
or  keep  of  the  time  of  the  Borgias. 
On  the  Piazza  close  by  stands  a  very 
old  cannon,  of  15  in.  bore,  formed  of 
bars  of  iron,  very  firmly  welded  to- 
gether, and  bound  by  circular  rings ; 
it  is  of  a  similar  construction  to  the 
Mons  Meg  of  Eklinburgh  Castle,  and 
to  the  Mad  Margery  at  Ghent:  it 
was  probably  left  here  by  the  army  of 
Charles  VIII.  of  France.  It  was  when 
residing  in  the  neighbouring  monastery 
of  Sant'  Onofrio  that  Cardinal  Roderigo 
Borgia,  afterwards  the  notorious  Alex- 
ander VL,  where  he  was  accustomed  to 
spend  the  summer  months,  became  en- 
amoured of  Rosa  Vennoza,  who  bore 
him  the  four  children  who  played  such 
important  parts  in  the  events  of  the  J  6th 
centy. :  Csesar  Duke  de  Valentinois; 
the  Duke  of  Gandia,  so  barbarously 
murdered  by  his  brother;  Don  Giof- 
fredo,  Prince  of  Squillace;  and  the 
notorious  Lucretia  Borgia.  The  artist 
and  the  geologist  will  find  Rignano  a 
very  agreeable  station  during  several 
days  for  their  studies,  none  perhaps 
more  so  in  the  environs  of  Rome.  The 
valleys  descending  on  the  E.  are  exca- 
vated in  the  Pliocene  marls,  abounding 
in  fossil  shells,  in  one  of  which,  ^  m.  N. 
of  the  town,  the  Fossa  di  Don  Aarelio, 
an  almost  entire  skeleton  of  an  ele- 
phant was  lately  discovered,  whilst  to 
the  S.E.,  from  the  lacustro-volcanic 
conglomerate,  remains  of  elephant,  deer, 
and  rhinoceros  have  been  dug  out. 
Rignano  itself  is  on  the  ordinary  vol- 
canic tufa,  which  forms  tihe  surface 
of  the  Northern  Campagna.  Several 
of  the  ravines  around  are  extremely 
picturesque,  none  more  so  than  that 
on  which  the  village  of  Calcata  is 
situated,  about  5  m.  W.  of  Rignano : 
C.  has  some  traces  of  Etruscan  walls, 
and  like  the  neighbouring  towns  of 
Stabbia,  Castel  S,  Elia,  and  Nepi,  oc- 
cupies evidently  an  ancient  site:  the 
vlUage  ch.  contains  an  extraordinary 
.  pTeten^yedi  leVifc  oi  wax  ^Vvs^ax .    But  of 
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Rignano  the  most  interesting  will  be  to 
Sor(tcU, 

Excursion  to  Soracte. 

'  There  will  be  no  more  oouvenient 
way  of  visiting  Soracte  than  from 
Kignauo,  where  horses  and  light  vehi- 
cles for  the  excursion  can  be  pi*ocured 
at  the  Posta  and  Horetto  Ions ;  or  they 
may  be  ordered  beforehand  to  meet 
the  traveller  where  the  road  branches 
off  before  reaching  the  town.  The 
distance  from  Rignano  to  S.  Oreste  is 
under  4  m.,  the  road  ^ood  for  light 
vehicles,  and  abont  a  mile  farther  to 
the  convent  and  the  summit,  which 
can  be  performed  on  horseback.  The 
excursion  from  Kignano  and  back  will 
not  occupy  more  than  4  hrs.  Soracte 
is  not  only  interesting  for  its  classical 
associations,  but  for  the  fine  scenery 
it  commands. 

**  Vides  ut  alta  stet  nive  candidam 
Soracte."  Hor.  Od.  1,  9. 

"  The  lone  Soracte's  heighta  display'd. 
Not  novo  in  snow,  which  ask;i  the  lyric  lloinan'g 

aid 
For  our  remembrance,  and  from  out  the  plain 
Heaves  like  a  loiig-gwept  wave  atiout  to  break. 
And  on  the  curl  luings  pausing." 

ChUde  Harold,  iv. 

The  road  is  the  same  as  that  to 
Civita  Castellana  for  the  first  2  m., 
from  which  that  to  S.  Oreste  branches 
off  on  the  rt.  A  steep  ascent  leads  to 
the  latter  village,  placed  on  the 
southernmost  extremity  of  the  moun* 
tain  ridge;  it  contains  1300  Inhab., 
but  no  Inn,  and  occupies  probably  an 
Etruscan  site ;  indeed  some  antiquaries 
suppose    that    it    stands    on    that  of 


Feronia,    although    it   is    more    pro- 
bable that  the  latter  was  situated  in  one 


of  the  ravines  below.   There  is  nothing  , 
in  S.  Oreste  to  detain  the  tourist,  save 
the  very  fine  view  over  the  valley  of  the  I 
Tiber  from  it.  Ascending  by  a  mule-path  | 
along  the  eastern  side  of  Soracte,  we 
soon  reach  the  small  ch.  of  Santa  Lucia,  ! 
on  the  most  southern  of  the  six  points  ' 
which  form  the  summit  of  the  mountain. ! 
On  the  next  is  the  convent,  and  below 
it  that  of  S.  Antonio,  now   in  ruins. ' 
The  convent  of  S.   Silvestro  is  now 
tenanted  by  a  dozen  monks  of  the  Ke- 
demptorist  order^  who  subsist  entixelj 


on  charity.  It  was  founded  in  a  jk 
746  by  Carloman,  the  uncle  of  Charle« 
magne,  on  the  site  of  an  oratory  built 
by  S.  Sylvester,  piior  to  his  elevation  to 
the  Popedom,  on  the  spot  probably  oe- 
cupied  by  the  temple  of  Apollo,  alluded 
to  by  the  poets;— 

•*  Summae  deum  SanctI  coatos  Soractis  Apollo," 
Virg.  uEn.  xi. 
'Sacnua  Pboebo  Soneie."^SiL  Ital 

The  garden  cultivated  by  the  saint  is 
still  shown,  remarkable  only  for  its  cir- 
cular promenade,  and  the  splendid  pano« 
rama  which  opens  from  it.  With  the 
exception  of  3  stumpy  columns  of  red 
granite  in  the  crypt,  all  traces  of  the  an- 
cient constructions  have  been  destroyed. 
Higher  up  still,  and  occupying  the 
most  elevated  point  of  the  ridge,  is  the 
chapel  of  S.  Sylvester,  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all  the  existing  edifices  on  So- 
racte :  it  consists  of  an  upper  chui'ch 
with  a  nave  and  aisles,  separated  bj 
pilasters,  and  ofamediasval  crypt  be- 
neath, in  which  is  the  projection  of  the 
limestone  rock  on  which  the  saint, 
when  he  retired  here,  is  ssud  to  hav« 
slept.  The  highest  point  of  Soracte 
behind  the  chapel  is  2261  Eng.  ft.  above 
the  sea,  according  to  the  trigonometrical 
measurement  of  the  French  Staff  Corps 
surveyors  in  1853. 

Of  all  the  attractions  which  a  visit 
to  Soracte  offers,  none  is  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  glorious  panorama  disco- 
vered from  its  summits.  With  a  good 
map  of  Central  Italy  spread  before  him, 
the  tourist  can  usefully  occupy  himself, 
seated  on  its  highest  point  behind  the 
chapel.  Looking  towards  the  E.  the 
view  includes  the  whole  ranee  of  the 
Sabine  Apennines,  from  Tivoli  on  the 
S.  to  where  the  Tiber,  breaking  through 
its  rocky  barrier,  enters  the  nlain  at 
Pontefelice.  In  the  foregrouna  at  our 
feet  is  the  undulating  hilly  region 
extending  from  Soracte  to  the  river; 
beyond,  the  low  and  populous  part  of 
the  ancient^  Sabine  territory,  covered 
with  the  picturesquely  perched  villages 
of  Magliano,  Farfii,  Poggio  Mirteto,  ra- 
lombara,  Mouticelli,  and  backed  by  the 
Apennines,  and  these  a%«.lu  V\^  ^Vs& 
ceneT«\\\  wvQ^-c».v^<i\  ^vt^'fe*  ^'v  ^V*£».- 
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8asK>  d'ltalim,  an4  the  eleTSted  range 
that  enclaees  the  distant  basin  of  the 
Lake  of  Facino.  In  a  S.  direction  the 
Alttin  bills  and  the  Volscian  moan- 
tains  behind  are  clearly  seen,  and  the 
windings  of  the  Tiber  towards  Rome ; 
Rome  itself,  with  Ostia  and  Finmicino, 
and  the  coast-line  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. To  the  W.  Bracciano  and  a 
portion  of  its  lake,  over  which  rises 
the  pointed  peak  of  Rocca  Romana, 
the  whole  mass  of  the  Ciminian  group, 
with  the  cliffs  and  castle  of  Soriano  as 
one  of  its  eastern  outliers,  and  the  huge 
palace  of  Oaprarola  on  its  northern 
declivity;  whilst  far  beyond  in  the 
same  direction  (N.W.)  the  peaks  of 
Montamiata  and  Cetona,  in  Tuscany, 
are  plainly  seen ;  and  still  farther  on 
the  rt.  the  Apennines  of  Umbria,  behind 
Assisi,  the  ridge  of  the  Somma  closing 
in  the  vale  of  the  Clitumnus,  and  the 
mountains  of  Temi  and  Nami  bound- 
ing the  valleys  of  the  Velino  and  the 
Nera  on  the  S. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  geolpgy  of  Soracte  and 
the  surrounding  country.  Standing  on 
its  summit,  the  naturalist  will  observe 
that  it  rises  like  an  elongated  island  in 
the  midst  of  the  Oampagna,  precipitate 
on  every  side,  bat  almost  vertical  in 
its  flank  towards  the  E.  The  principal 
mass  of  the  mountain  is  formed  of  a 
whitish  ^ey  limestone,  similar  to  that 
which  constitutes  the  great  mass  of  the 
Sabine  Apennines,  and  of  the  age  of  our 
lias  and  lower  oolites,  as  shown  by  the 
existence  of  fossils  of  that  period — 
Ammonites  and  Encrinites  —  which 
may  be  seen  on  the  weather-worn 
surface  of  the  beds,  on  the  small  Piazza 
delta  Luna,  in  the  village  of  San  Oreste. 
Upon  the  declivities  of  Soracte  lie,  on 
the  E.  and  S.  sides,  a  thick  deposit  of 
the  ordinary  Pliocene  marls,  covered 
with  beds  of  sand  and  eravel,  extending 
as  far  as  the  Tiber,  and  constituting  the 
region  at  its  foot,  characterised  by  a 
luxuriant  arborescent  vegetation,  form- 
ing a  contrast  with  the  bare  Campagna 
in  the  opposite  direction.  To  the  W. 
the  whole  country  is  volcanic,  formed 
of  tufas  of  different  ages ;  they  rise  on 
declivity  of  Soracte  to  the  height  of 
ft',  or  to  about  one-half  of  it» 


total  elevatioa.  There  are  some  cavema 
in  the  limestone  rock;  one  near  the 
chapel  of  Sta.  Romana,  on  the  N.E.  de- 
clivity, appears  to  be  that  alluded  to  by 
Pliny  for  its  xMragini^  or  fissures,  from 
which  gnsts  of  cold  air  mixed  with 
noxious  gases  issued.  Some  traces  of 
hone  breccia  were  discovered  in  the 
limestone  rock  a  few  years  since  in 
extending  the  buildings  of  the  convent 
of  S.  Silvestro,  but  they  probably  be- 
longed to  a  comparatively  recent  pe- 
riod. 

Rignano  is  abont  26  m.  from  Rome. 
On  leaving  the  town  a  slight  ascent  of 
1  m.  brings  us  to  the  level  of  the 
Flaminian  Way,  which,  running  on  the 
top  of  the  plateau,  left  Arinianum  on 
the  1. ;  from  this  point  the  modem  road 
follows  the  direction  of  the  ancient,  in 
many  parts  the  pavement  of  the  latter 
well  preserved,  with  its  footway  on 
either  side,  and  bordered  by  ruined 
sepulchres.  From  our  elevated  situa- 
tion the  views  of  the  Campagna  are  fine 
between  the  24th  and  the  1 0th  m. ;  in- 
deed nothing  can  be  grander  than  the 
continuous  panorama  from  along  this 
higher  portion  of  the  road.  Near  the 
20th  St.  Peter*s  and  Rome  are  seen  for 
the  first  time.  At  the  21st  m.  we  pass 
near  the  village  of  Morlupo,  where  a 
road  leading  to  it  and  Leprignano 
strikes  ofif  on  the  1.  (near  the  latter 
village  some  excavations  have  been 
lately  made,  on  what  is  considered  to 
be  the  Necropolis  of  Capena).  The 
Monte  della  Guardia,  near  here,  is  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  station  of  ad  Vices- 
simam,  or  the  20th  m.  from  Rome,  on 
the  Via  Flaminia.  Between  the  ISth  and 
1 9th  modern  miles  is  the  roadway  Inn  of 
Castel  Nuovo  di  Porto.  The  village  of 
the  same  name  is  on  a  precipitous  rock 
of  tufa  on  the  1.;  it  has  a  large  modern 
ch.,  with  a  detached  bell-tower  of  the 
Idth  centy.  Near  the  Inn  of  Castel 
Nuovo  the  road  attains  its  highest 
level,  985  ft.,  so  that  we  now  enter  on 
a  gradual  descent  towards  the  plain  of 
the  Tiher,  thfe  valleys  on  either  side 
being  thickly  wooded,  and  the  land- 
scape extremely  varied.  The  high 
pointed  Vi\\\  oitt  it^vft  t\..  \?.  "Moute  Mu- 
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Tillage  on  its  declivity  Scrofano.  After 
passing  the  Casale  di  Malborghetto, 
between  the  9th  and  10th  m.,  a  very 
large  tomb  in  opns  reticulatum  masonry 
stands  dose  to  the  road ;  and  on  the  rt. 
a  square  mediseval  tower,  in  ranges  of 
white  and  black  masonry.  From  here 
the  descent  is  more  rapid  to  Prima  Porta, 
between  the  8th  and  9th  m.,  on  the  site 
of  Saxa  Rubra,  the  first  stat.  out  of  Rome 
on  the  Flaminian  Way,  so  called  from 
the  cliffs  of  red  tufa  about  it.  The 
ruins  on  the  1.  behind  the  Osteria 
formed  a  portion  of  the  Villa  of  Ad 
OaUinaSy  which  belonged  to  Livia,  and 
having  become  an  Imperial  inheritance, 
was  known  in  later  times  as  the  Villa 
CcBsarum.  Some  very  interesting  dis- 
coveries wei'e  made  here  in  May, 
1863;  amongst  others  a  very  fine 
statue  of  Augustus,  now  in  the  Vatican 
Museum,  and  a  room  covered  with 
paintings  of  plants  and  animals.  The 
Flaminian  Way  here  enters  the  val- 
ley of  the  Tiber,  the  ViaTiberina,  which 
follows  the  upper  course  of  the  river, 
branching  off  on  the  1.  towards  Fiano 
{Flavinia).     A  mile  from  Prima  Porta 


I  we  cross  the  Valchetta,  the  ancient 
Cremera,  descending  from  Veii.  The 
high  bluff  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Tiber  is  Castel  Giubeleo,  supposed 
to  be  the  citadel  of  Fidencs,  the  town  of 
that  name  extended  along  the  table- 
land beyond.  Before  reaching  the  6th 
m.,  and  beyond  the  Casale  di  Grotta 
Possa,  a  cavern  excavated  in  the  cliff 
close  to  the  road,  was  once  the  sepulchre 
of  the  Nasos.  It  was  in  the  plain  ex- 
tending to  the  Tiber  on  the  1.,  between 
this  and  the  7th  m.,  that  took  place  the 
battle  between  Constantine  and  Maxen- 
tius,  which  was  followed  by  the  death 
of  the  latter  at  the  Milvian  bridge  in 
his  retreat.  Beyond  this  the  torrents 
descending  from  the  verdant  valley  of 
La  Crescenza  are  crossed.  From  here 
the  ancient  line  of  road,  marked  by 
its  line  of  tombs,  continued  along  the 
base  of  the  hills,  whilst  the  modem 
one  rises  over  them  for  a  mile  and  a 
half,  until  it  reaches  the  Ponte  Molle, 
before  crossing  which  it  is  joined  by 
the  road  from  Florence,  along  the 
line  of  the  Via  Cassia.  (See  Rout« 
107.) 
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SECTION  X. 

ISLAND  OF  SARDINIA. 

INTRODUCTORY  INFORMATION. 

1.  Physical  Oeography.  —  2.  History ^  Government,  and  National  Character.--  3. 
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'§  1.  Physical  Q^eogbaphy  of  the  Island. 

Sardinia  is  situated  between  38°  52'  and  41°  16'  N.  latitude,  and  8°  10'  and  9° 
50'  of  E.  longitude  from  Greenwich;  its  greatest  length  is  147,  and  its  breadth 
70  geographical  miles ;  it  includes  an  area  of  nearly  7000  sq.  miles  (29250  kil, 
carres),  of  which  nine-tenths  consist  of  mountainous  districts,  the  remaining  tenth 
of  the  great  plain  situated  between  the  gulfs  of  CagUari  and  Oristano,  and  of  the 
alluvial  districts  at  the  mouths  of  the  larger  rivers.  The  island  is  besides  sur- 
rounded by  the  several  smaller  ones  of  Sant*  Antioco,  San  Pietro,  Asinara,  La 
Maddalena,  Caprera,  Tavolara,  &c.,  which  may  include  an  area  of  about  80  sq.  miles. 
The  four  principal  watercourses,  designated  as  rivers  from  being  never  dried  up 
are  the  Tirse,  the  tlumcn  Dosa,  the  Coghinas,  and  the  Fiume  Bosa ;  the  first  and  last 
running  towards  the  western  coast,  the  second  to  the  east,  and  the  third  to  the 
north.  There  are  besides  a  multitude  of  smaller  streams  which  have  only  water 
during  the  rainy  season.  The  mountains  in  the  northern  portion  of  Sardinia  are 
formed  chiefly  of  granite.  Those  of  the  centre,  and  especially  the  most  elevated 
peak,  Oenargentu,  belong  to  the  palaeozoic  formations,  which  extend  in  a  southern 
direction  to  Cape  Carbonara,  which  form  also  the  mountains  in  the  S.W.  part  of 
the  island,'between  the  gulfs  of  Oristano  and  Cape  Teulada.  It  is  chiefly  on  the 
rocks  of  this  series  that  rest  the  extensive  supfercretaceous  or  tertiary  hills,  as  it 
has  been  through  therai  that  have  risen  the  varied  volcanic  rocks  of  different  ages, 
which  afford  so  interesting  a  field  for  the  researches  of  the  geologist  in  Sardinia. 
The  mineral  deposits  are  some  lead-mines,  now  Utile  worked;  considerable  de- 
posits of  anthracite  coal,  south  of  Monte  Genargentu,  \ii  tVv^  ^^;R<2irLcsvi.  ^vr*sa.v 
and  some  deposits  of  lignite  in  the  lower  tertv^rj  ^XT«L\a..  "^IV^  ^^^\i\'C\^x^^'^^ 
the  N.E.  extremity  hare  been  worked  by  t\xe  "RoTDoaiiis,  "sccA  ^xjxvcv^  vs^r.  'SB^s^'5^ 
uges  by  the  Pisans,  for  architectural  purposes. 
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§   2.     HiBTOBT  OF  SaSDI5I1« 

Scarcely  anTthinfr  U  known  of  Sardinia  before  it  vas  inraded  bj  the  Cartha- 
gioiaus  B.C  5<'8.  Some  Greek  antbors,  in  speaking  of  it  nnder  the  name  of 
Idtti'iX'i,  allude  to  Greek.  Pelasgic,  and  Iberian  colonies  tbat  had  settled  on  it, 
an<i  add  that  it  had  attained  under  them  a  flourishing  condition,  when  it  was 
invaded  by  certain  Libyan  tribes,  who,  after  devastating  the  regions  bordering  on 
the  coafit,  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  take  refuge  in  the  high  monotainons  districts 
of  the  X.  and  centre  of  the  island,  where  they  continued  long  to  defend  them- 
selves. After  the  Libyan  invasion  arrived  the  Carthaginians,  B.C.  512,  who  held 
Sardinia  for  270  years,  or  until  B.C.  259,  when  the  Romans  formed  their  first 
establishment  in  it  under  L.  Cornelius  Scipio.  But  the  Sardinians  maintained  a 
continued  warfare  with  their  invaders  until  b.c.  176,  when  Tib.  Sempronius 
Gracchus  reduced  them  to  final  subjection.  From  that  period  Sardinia  followed 
the  fortunes  and  vicissitudes  of  the  Roman  world,  of  which  it  had  become  one 
of  the  principal  granaries.  At  the  fall  of  the  Empire  it  was  overrun  by  the 
Vandals,  the  Goths,  and  the  Saracens.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century,  having  embraced  Christianity,  the  Popes  interfered  to  protect  its  in- 
habitants, even  to  claiming  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  for  themselves.  The 
Saracens  and  Arabs  continued  to  harass  the  island  to  such  a  degree,  that  John 
XVIIf.  preached  a  crusade  against  them  in  1004,  promising  the  sovereignty  to 
whoever  would  expel  the  infidels.  The  republics  of  Genoa  and  Pisa  accepted 
the  offer,  expelled  the  Moors,  and  then  began  to  dispute  among  themselves  about 
the  division  of  the  spoils.  The  Pisans,  however,  in  1025  remained  masters  of 
Sardinia,  dividing  the  island  into  four  judicatures— Cagliari,  Logudoro,  Arborea, 
and  Gallnra — the  government  of  which  was  confided  to  judges  sent  from. Pisa, 
who  soon  endeavoured  to  establish  for  themselves  small  hereditary  and  indepen- 
dent sovereignties,  recognising  only  the  authority  of  the  metropolis  ;  the  Popes, 
however,  still  continuing  to  maintain  their  sovereignty,  and  having  occasion  to 
quarrel  with  Pisa,  transferred  it  in  1320  to  the  Kings  of  Aragon.  A  long  and 
sanguinary  contest  between  the  Pisans  and  the  Aragonese  was  the  consequence. 
It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  in  1481  that  Sardinia  could 
be  finally  considered  as  a  dependency  of  the  Crown  of  Aragon  and  of  Spain. 
During  the  War  of  the  Succession,  after  the  death  of  Charles  IL,  Sardinia  was 
often  the  theatre  of  the  hostile  operations  between  Austria  and  Spain,  until  by 
the  Treaties  of  Utrecht  in  1714,  and  of  I>ondon  in  1720,  the  first  of  these  powers 
became  invested  with  the  sovereignty.  In  the  latter  year  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI.  exchanged  it  for  Siciljr  with  Victor  Amadeus  II.  of  Savoy,  who  assumed  die 
title  of  King  of  Sardinia,  since  borne  by  his  successors. 

Sardinia  had  been  govem(Kl  as  a  colony  t)y  the  Romans,  the  Greek  Emperors, 
and  the  Pisans.  It  is  only  under  the  last  of  the  Pisan  governors  or  judges  that 
we  perceive  any  approach  to  a  national  government  in  the  charter  granted  by 
the  Qittdic/ieHita  ( Judgess)  Eleonora  of  Aborea,  and  which  was  subsequently 
extended  to  the  entire  island  in  1421  by  Alphonso  of  Aragon.  In  1355  Dcm 
Pedro  of  Aragon  had  convoked  a  Cortes^  or  National  Assembly,  composed  of  three 
Stamentit  or  orders — of  the  clergy,  the  military  or  nobles,  and  the  representatives 
of  towns.  These  StamerUi  voted  the  taxes,  which  were  considered  in  the  light  of 
a  gift  (Vonativa)  to  the  Soverei^,in  return  for  the  favours  bestowed  upon  them 
by  him.  The  Kings  of  Spain,  in  ratifying  the  institutions  of  Don  Pedro,  called 
together  at  intervals  the  Cortes  until  1699,  The  Sovereigns  of  the  house  of 
Savoy  limited  their  convocations  of  these  National  Assemblies  to  asking  from 
eacA  of  the  Stnmenti  an  augmentation  of  their  Donativo,  The  Stamento  of  the 
aobles  disappeared  necessarily  with  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  ;  the  eccle- 
\fieal  could  no  longer  reconcile  their  ftdeWl^  to  l^om^  VwV  \Jcl^  mds^endence 

^r  country;  and  SM  the  Eoyal  Stamento,  ot  iJaatot  \)afc  6sCyiau%,  <iQ,\\'s\sJvi^ 
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only  of  the  deputies  of  the  towns,  the  popnlatkm  of  the  mral  districts  taking  no 
part  in  it,  the  Cortes  ceased  to  be  a  real  representation  of  the  island,  and  fell 
into  disQse.  From  the  transfer  of  the  island  to  the  house  of  Savoy  it  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  governed  as  a  colony,  paternally,  it  is  true,  but  necessarily 
in  the  interests  of  their  continental  possessions,  until  1848,  when  the  late  King 
promulgated  the  Charter  or  /S^a^ito,  since  which  Sardinia  is  assimilated,  as  regards 
Its  government  and  in  every  respect,  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  sending  24 
representatives  to  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament,  and  liaving  several  of  its 
ci  tizens  in  the  Senate.  All  separate  custom-house  regulations  have  been  abolished. 
The  ports  of  the  island  in  their  trade  with  those  of  terra  firma  are  considered  in 
the  same  light  as  the  ports  of  the  continental  possessions.  This  tardy  return  to 
a  better  system  has  already  shown  its  advantages.  Public  roads  are  rapidly  pro- 
gressing in  every  part  of  the  island,  education  is  extending,  agriculture  is  already 
much  improved,  and  from  the  progress  already  made  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  before  many  years  Sardinia  will  occupy  the  important  commercial 
position  in  the  Mediterranean  it  deserves,  intermediate  as  it  is  situated  between 
Spain,  France,  and  Africa,  and  almost  in  sight  of  the  coasts  of  Italy. 

Sardinia  is  now  divided  into  1 1  provinces,  which  bear  the  same  names  as  the 
chief  towns — Cagliarif  Ljlesias,  Isili^  Oristano,  Sassart,  Alghero,  Ozieri,  Tempio, 
Nuoro,  Cuglieri,  and  Zanusei.*  The  Population,  according  to  the  last  census  ( 1 863), 
was  588,065.  The  chief  military  authority,  Comandante  Militare,  resides  at 
Cagliari,  and  has  under  his  orders  between  2000  and  3000  troops.  All  religions 
are  tolerated,  although  the  inhabitants  are  exclusively  Koman  Catholic. 
Italian  is  the  language  of  the  educated  classes ;  that  of  the  lower  orders,  indeed 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  is  a  mixture  of  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 
The  latter  is,  however,  generally  understood,  and  being  now  the  official  one,  is 
becoming  every  day  more  so ;  but  if  the  traveller  should  branch  off  from  the 
more  frequented  roads,  he  must  take  with  him  a  guide,  or  Viandante,  who  un- 
derstands the  colloquial  dialects  of  the  country. 

The  Costumes,  especially  those  of  the  females,  are  peculiar  and  often  pic^ 
turesque ;  they  will  be  noticed  more  at  length  in  the  description  of  the  several 
Routes. 

The  Sardinian  character  is  a  result  of  the  historical  conditions  and  of  the  phy- 
sical circumstances  of  the  country.  Intelligent  and  passionate  like  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South,  honest  and  simple  in  his  ways,  the  Sarde  is  taxed  with 
laziness  and  a  dislike  to  strangers,  feelings  which  may  be  easily  referred  to  the 
facility  he  has  of  providing  for  his  subsistence  from  the  fertility  cf  the  soil,  and 
ta  the  system  which  preceded  the  new  order  of  things,  which  did  not  leave  him 
the  free  possession  of  his  labour.  His  vindictive  disposition  may  be  explained 
by  the  inability  in  former  times  to  obtain  by  legal  means  reparation  for  the 
wrongs  he  had  to  suffer ;  indeed  in  this  latter  respect  an  improvement  in  the 
Sardinian  character  is  already  apparent ;  but  at  all  times  the  Sarde  is  essentially 
generous  and  open-hearted,  and  the  most  cordial  hospitality  has  been  one  of  the 
marked  traits  of  his  character.  It  is  almost  without  example  that  a  Sardinian 
has  been  known  to  get  rid  of  an  enemy  by  hidden  or  disloyal  means,  and  on  this 
subject  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  what  has  been  said  by  General  de  La 
Marmora,  who  has  travelled  during  thirty  years  through  the  country,  visiting 
the  most  savage,  uncivilised,  and  out-of-the-way  districts,  in  the  course  of  his 
important  topographical  and  geological  researches. 

"  My  excursions  and  my  relations  in  their  (Sardinians')  country  have  persuaded 
me  that  no  people  who  had  been  so  long  placed  under  such  unfavourable  and 
negative  circumstances  could  have  borne  up  so  patiently.  Impartial  justice 
towards  all,  exercised  with  firmness,  and  severity  when  necessary,  respect  for 

•  We  may  rtate,  once  for  all,  that  we  have  throughout  adored.  \X\^  «qi^CS\-&%  ^t  SXa»  ^SBsstwcvN. 
localities  given  on  General  La  Marmora's  large  map  of  tVve\a\«aD^. 
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property  and  peftonal  security,  guarantees  against  the  oppression  <^  the  subaltern 
authorities,  are  what  are  desired  by  the  Sardinian  peasant  from  the  government, 
for  whose  authority  they  have  the  greatest  respect,  especially  if  exercised  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  whose  name  is  to  them  a  kind  of  talisman/'* 

§  3.  Agricitlttjse. 

Sardinia,  which  was  one  of  the  principal  sources  from  which  Rome  derived  her 
supplies  of  corn,  is  now  far  from  being  so  productive.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
state  the  different  causes  of  this  falling  off;  since  1820  the  Government  has  taken 
up  the  subject,  and  has  already  removed  many  of  those  arising  from  Ticious 
legislation,  encouraged  the  migrations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  to 
abandon  a  pastoral  life  for  that  of  cultivation  in  the  plains,  and  introduced  the 
modern  improvements  in  agricultural  implements,  which  are  replacing  those 
employed  since  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  carts  and  ploughs  are  of  the  most 
primitive  nature ;  the  only  animals  employed  are  cattle ;  the  live  stock  is  of 
a  miserable  kind,  owing  to  the  absence  of  meadows  and  the  want  of  winter 
feeding,  and  of  stalls  to  protect  the  animals  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
The  island,  with  proper  care,  will  no  doubt  soon  return  to  what  it  was  as  a  corn- 
producing  country  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;  already  several  large  pro- 
prietors have  introduced  the  modern  improvements  in  agriculture  into  their 
possessions,  whilst  Genoa,  ever  ready  to  receive  the  productions  of  the  island, 
will  furnish  the  necessary  capital  towards  raising  them. 

The  principal  productions  of  Sardinia  are  wheat,  barley,  beans,  wine,  olive-oil, 
almonds,  lemons  and  oranges,  cork-wood,  &c.  The  value  of  the  articles  exported 
has  greatly  increased  since  the  opening  of  the  ports  on  the  Continent  to  them 
without  restriction.  As  to  manufactures,  they  are  far  from  sufficing  for  the 
commonest  necessities  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  of  the  coarsest  and  most 
primitive  description. 

§  4.  Climate — Tntemperie,  or  Malaria. 

Notwithstanding  its  southern  position,  Sardinia,  enjoying  an  insular  climate, 
is  not  subject  to  the  excessive  heat  which  is  experienced  in  summer  on  the 
neighbouring  coasts  of  Italy,  although  the  vegetation  is  nearly  similar.  The 
winter  is  very  mild,  and  snow  is  an  exception,  except  in  the  mountains  and  on 
the  elevated  plateau  of  Macomer.  The  months  of  December  and  January  are 
dry,  with  a  delightful  transparent  atmosphere.  February  is  often  rainy,  and,  as 
in  Sicily,  perhaps  the  most  disagreeable  of  the  year;  spring  manifests  itself  with 
all  its  luxuriance  towards  the  end  of  March ;  the  summer  is  unhealthy  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  island  ;  indeed  in  this  respect  they  resemble  the  Campagna  of 
Rome  and  the  Tuscan  Maremma.  The  Tntemperie,  as  the  malaria  is  designated 
in  Sardinia,  appears  to  be  produced  by  the  overflowing  of  the  torrents  m  the 
spring,  which,  carrying  down  great  masses  of  vegetable  matter,  give  rise,  by  fer- 
mentation or  decomposition,  to  these  deleterious  exhalations,  and  which  are  par- 
ticularly noxious  in  the  deltas  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  the  districts  border- 
ing on  which  are  thereby  rendered  uninhabitable  from  June  until  October.  It 
is  a  curious  circumstance  that,  whilst  adults  who  have  been  accustomed  to  these 
insalubrious  districts  can  remain  during  the  summer  with  impunity,  children  and 
new-comers  are  invariably  victims  to  the  lutemperie.  In  Sardinia,  as  along  the 
western  coasts  of  Italy,  the  malaria  disappears  with  the  first  autumnal  rains, 
"which  set  iu  with  great  regularity,  or  at  the  Apertura  delle  ten'Cy  when  agricul- 
taral  labours  commence.      The  drainage  of   the  marshy  districts,   and   the 
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improvement  in  the  beds  of  seTeral  of  the  riyers  and  torrents,  have  already 
attracted  much  of  the  attention  of  the  Government  and  of  the  great  land-pro- 
prietors, and,  if  pursued  vigorously,  are  likely  to  restore  to  the  island  its 
ancient  reputation  of  one  of  the  great  grain-producing  countries  of  Southern 
Europe. 

§  5.  Game,  SpoBTiNa,  Fibhing,  akd  Fishebieb. 

Game  is  very  abundant  throughout  the  island ;  whilst  the  smaller  kinds, 
partridges,  hares,  &c.,  are  left  for  the  townspeople,  the  Sarde  only  cares  for  the 
larger  species,  or  the  Gaccia  grossa  as  it  is  called.  The  woodclad  mountains 
abound  in  deer  and  wild  boars.  The  moufflon  (Ovis  Ammon)  is  gradually  dis- 
appearinff,  and  is  now  chiefly  met  with  in  the  moantain  groups  of  Genargentu 
and  la  Nurra,  where  flocks  of  it  are  still  numerous.  For  travellers  who  may 
visit  Sardinia  for  the  purpose  of  shooting,  the  best  localities,  as  those  most  easily 
reached,  will  be  the  mountains  of  la  Nurra,  west  of  Porto  Torres ;  the  Monte 
FerrUj  south  of  Bosa ;  the  Monte  Arcij  east  of  Oristano ;  the  forests  of  Antas, 
north  of  Iglesias ;  and  the  mountains  of  Ogliastra,  west  of  Tortoli. 

The  hunting  of  the  larger  animals,  or  the  Gaccia  grossa,  is  practised  as  fol- 
lows:— On  an  appointed  day  a  number  of  sportsmen,  o^en  as  many  as  a  hundred, 
meet  at  an  appointed  rendezvous ;  the  most  expert  is  chosen  chief,  or,  as  he  is 
designated,  general ;  it  is  he  who  fixes  the  different  battues  of  the  day,  and  who 
places  the  sportsmen,  and  commands  the  beaters  and  attendants;  it  is  the 
general  also  who  decides,  in  cases  of  dispute,  who  has  first  struck  the  animal,  as 
to  him  belong  its  head  and  skin.  During  the  time  of  hunting,  all  pei*sons  in 
possession  of  a  gun  are  allowed  to  take  part  in  it,  whether  entitled  or  not  by  law 
to  carry  arms :  so  is  it  that  at  the  afternoon  repast,  which  takes  place  near  some 
picturesque  spring,  the  shepherd,  the  smuggler,  and  sometimes  even  the  outlaw, 
may  be  seen  seated  beside  the  noble  and  rich  proprietors  of  the  district.  Ladies, 
who  often  take  part  in  the  amusement,  are  the  special  object  of  the  general's 
attention  ;  during  the  battue  they  are  posted  behind  the  most  expert  sportsmen, 
and  at  the  "  repas  champ^tre  **  the  general  frequently  improvises  verses  in  their 
honour.  In  the  evening  the  joyous  troop  return  to  their  village,  followed  by 
carts  drawn  by  oxen,  carrying  the  spoils  of  the  day.  On  the  following  morning 
a  fair  distribution  of  it  is  made  amongst  all  who  were  present,  for  at  the  out-door 
banquet  the  only  parts  eaten  were  such  as  could  not  be  preserved :  in  general  one 
of  these  expeditions  produces  10  heads  of  deer,  wild  boars,  or  moufflons ;  and  a 
good  day  as  many  as  15  or  20.  These  parties  de  chasse  take  place  at  all  seasons, 
although  there  are  some  at  fixed  periods  of  the  year  all  through  the  island,  as  for 
instance  in  the  week  after  Easter,  the  produce  of  which  is  set  apart  for  the  clergy- 
man who  has  preached  the  Lent  Sermons  in  the  locality.  There  is  excellent 
shooting  on  the  Lagunes  or  Stagniof  Cagliara  during  the  winter  season,  the  game 
being  numerous,  consisting  of  aquatic  birds  of  every  description  and  in  great 
profusion  :  the  shooting  parties  present  a  very  animated  scene,  consisting  of 
several  boats,  the  greater  number  filled  with  ladies. 

Fisheries, — In  a  national  and  commercial  point  of  view  the  fisheries  are  much 
more  important,  although  less  poetical,  than  the  chase.  The  tunny  fisheries 
(  Tonnare)  on  the  western  coast,  the  takes  in  the  Salt  Lakes  near  Cagliari  and  of 
Oristano,  are  the  property  of  individuals.  These  fisheries  are  every  day  becoming 
more  important,  from  the  facilities  which  steam  navigation  aflbrds  for  carrying 
expeditiously  the  produce  to  the  mainland.  The  mountain-streams  abound  in 
excellent  trout,  which  will  afford  ample  sport  to  the  angler  who  will  diverge  from 
the  high  road,  and  especially  to  the  E.  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Campidano.  The 
most  favourable  districts  for  fly-fishing  are  in  the  mountains  of  la  Oallura,  of  la 
Barbagiay  and  of  Ogliastra,  in  all  the  streams  of  whi<ib.  \Xift  VcwjX  ^\^  \>iQ,NSSi.^^s^."«s^ 
exceiient. 
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§  6.  AirziQCTrm. 

Sardinia  offen  few  Greek  or  Roman  renujns  that  can  be  eompttred  vith  thote 
of  Italv,  or  of  the  neighboariDg  islasH  of  Sicilj  ;  tber  consist  of  some  few  rains 
of  brioges*  temples,  aud  amphitheatres,  and  of  sereral  Mi^ivia  or  milestooes. 
The  more  iuterestiog  antiqniiies  date  from  a  mach  more  remote  period  than  the 
]a»man  rule,  and  of  vhich  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  diate.  Tlie  most  remarkable 
of  these  moDameuts,  called  Xt  -a/i^/;.  y'wjkjqki,  or  Aorj^,  are  peculiar  to 
Sardinia  and  to  the  Balearic  Islands  vhere  ther  are  known  under  the  name  of 
Til'U4*fU, :  ther  bear  some  analogy  to  certain  ancient  tovers  of  the  Orimey  and 
Shetland  Islands  'Picts'  houses  ,  and  to  the  Round  Tovers  of  Ireland.  More 
than  ZiHJi}  of  these  NHr-fyiijt  still  exist  in  the  island,  nocvithstanding  the  dafly 
dettniction  of  them  for  the  sake  of  their  building  materials.  The  antiquarian 
traveller  who  may  wish  to  enter  into  a  more  minute  examination  of  these  curious 
constructions  will  find  every  information  in  General  della  Marmora's  second 
Tola  me,  to  which  we  must  refer  our  readers,  confining  oursdyes  here  to  a  very 
general  and  brief  account  of  them. 

The  Nur-hags  are  always  built  of  unwronght  stones,  arranged  in  horizontal 
courses,  and  without  any  kind  of  cement  or  mortar ;  the  stones  in  the  lower 
parts  are  often  colossal,  some  measuring  100  cubic  feet;  they  decrease  in  sixe 
towards  the  summit.  In  the  mountainous  districts  they  are  generally  situated 
upon  insulated  elevations,  and  in  the  flat  country  on  artificial  mounds ;  their 
form  is  that  of  a  truncated  cone ;  their  height  varies  from  30  to  60  feet,  and 
their  diameter  at  the  base  from  35  to  100 ;  the  interior  is  divided  into  2  or  3 
cliambers  of  a  conical  form,  superposed  to  each  other,  with  niches  in  the  walls. 
The  opening  into  the  lower  chamber  is  so  small  as  only  to  be  entered  on  all-fours, 
and  in  the  greater  number  of  instances  facing  from  E.'S.B.  to  S.  by  W. ;  from  this 
a  spiral  passage,  built  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  leads  to  the  upper  chambers ; 
as  to  windows,  there  are  none  in  the  chambers,  although  there  are  openings 
affording  light  in  the  passages  leading  from  one  to  the  other.  The  central  tower, 
the  most  apparent  portion  of  the  Nur-bags  at  present,  was  in  many  cases  sur- 
rounded with  circular  walls,  and  in  others  with  small  towers.  Frequently  two 
Nur-hags  of  equal  dimensions  are  placed  alongside  each  other,  or  connected  by 
a  wall,  on  which  they  appear  as  the  bastions  of  certain  mediseval  castles. 

It  would  be  beyond  our  limits  to  describe  the  differences  which  these  monu- 
ments  offer  ;  the  traveller  who  wishes  to  visit  them  must  recollect  that,  as  they 
are  generall;|r  far  from  human  habitations,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  be  pro- 
vide with  lights  to  penetrate  into  the  interior. 

Another  atid  very  different  description  of  very  ancient  constructions  are  also 
frequently  met  with,  consisting  of  two  parallel  ranges  of  flat  stones,  forming  a 
kind  of  wall,  and  enclosing  a  quadrilateral  space  from  15  to  36  ft.  long,  and  from 
3  to  6  wide.  The  stones  which  surround  it,  about  the  same  height  above  ground, 
appear  to  have  been  covered  in  by  flat  ones  laid  over  them.  The  direction  of 
tnese  monuments  is  invariably  from  N.W.  to  S.E. :  at  the  latter  extremity  is 
generally  found  a  prismatic  or  elliptical  stele  or  head-stone,  10  or  15  ft.  high, 
with  others  of  a  similar  form  enclosing  a  semicircular  space  of  20  or  30  ft,  in 
diameter  :  the  Sardinians  considered  these  monuments  to  have  served  as  sepul- 
chres ;  hence  the  name  applied  to  them  of  Tombs  of  the  Giants,  Sepolturas  de  m 
Gi</aniea ;  but  archteologists  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  their  destination  and  that 
of  the  Nur-hcujs,  although  both  are  now  generally  believed  to  be  of  Phoenician 
origin. 

There  exist  throughout  the  island  a  third  class  of  very  ancient  monuments, 
'Vbably  of  as  remote  a  period  as  the  two  preceding,  which  are  known  by  the 
»^  appellations  of  Perdas  fittaSy  Perdas  lungas,  &,c.,  V^iVva^  ^  <i^xv&vdQrabl« 
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analogy  with  the  Men-hirs  and  Dollmens  of  Celtic  countries :  they  are  not  so 
frequently  met  with  as  the  Nur-hags  and  Giants'  Tombs. 


§  7.  Monet,  Weights,  Meisttees. 

What  has  been  said  nnder  these  heads  in  speaking  of  the  continental  portion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  applies  equally  to  this  island.  It  may  be  as  well,  how- 
ever, to  add,  that  what  may  be  called  the  local  currency  is  the  lira  divided  into 
4  reals,  each  real  into  5  sols,  corresponding  to  1  franc  92  centimes.  Of.  48c.,  and 
Of.  09*6c.  of  the  decimal  currency.  There  are  still  Fome  few  coins  of  2^  Sardinian 
lire,  called  Scudi,  to  be  met  with.  The  traveller,  in  making  purchases  or  pay- 
ments, will  do  well  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  lira  is  understood ;  throughout 
this  work  the  prices  given  are  in  Italian  lire  or  francs ;  in  speaking  of  measures 
of  length  or  distance,  English  feet  and  miles  are  always  to  be  understood. 

§  8.  Sabdinian  Hospitalitt, 

In  Sardinia  inns  are  the  exception,  for  we  cannot  dignify  with  such  an  appel- 
lation the  houses  without  doors  and  windows,  and  without  any  other  refreshment 
than  some  bad  wine,  which  the  wayfarer  will  find  in  the  principal  villages.  He 
therefore  who  undertakes  a  tour  through  the  island  must  have  recourse  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  inhabitants,  which  is  ever  offered  with  the  utmost  cordiality  to 
those  who  present  themselves  with  letters  of  introduction.  Without  being  known, 
if  obliged  to  put  up  at  a  place  for  which  he  has  not  letters,  the  principal  family 
or  the  curate  will  receive  the  tourist  cordially  :  even  in  the  more  remote,  out-of- 
the-way  districts  he  will  be  hospitably  treated  by  the  Comandante  of  the  Gen- 
darmeria. 

Native  hospitality  is  not,  however,  without  its  inconveniences  to  the  traveller, 
who,  after  a  hard  day's  travel,  would  prefer  a  light  meal  and  an  early  sleep  to  the 
formal  reception  he  must  generally  expect  from  his  host,  although  the  hours 
spent  in  conversation  pending  the  preparation  for  the  banquet  to  be  offered  to  him 
will  enable  him  to  acquire  much  information  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
country  around,  its  curiosities,  sights,  &c. ;  and  we  can  safely  affirm  that,  thanks 
to  this  advantage  from  Sardinian  hospitality,  he  may  come  away  after  having 
spent  three  or  mur  weeks,  knowing  more  of  the  island  than  travellers  generally 
acquire  of  France,  Italy,  and  Orerraany  by  frequenting  hotels,  tables- d'hote,  clubs, 
&c.,  during  as  many  months.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  a  small  gratuity  to  the 
servants,  two  to  five  francs  a  day,  will  be  well  bestowed  and  gratefully  accepted. 

§  9.  Season  fob  TBAVELLiya — Flans  of  Toubb,  &c. 

In  consequence  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  it  is  impossible  to  trayel 
during  more  than  six  months  in  the  year,  from  the  end  of  November  until  the 
early  part  of  June,  and  considerable  difficulty  would  attend  it  in  winter  from  the 
rains,  the  torrents  being  often  unfbrdable:  it  is  only  therefore  between  the 
months  of  March  and  July  that  travelling  can  be  performed  agreeably.  We  would 
therefore  advise  our  countrymen  proceeding  to  Sardinia  to  be  at  Turin  by  the 
last  week  in  March,  where  they  can  procare  letters  of  introduction  through  the 
British  minister,  or  the  Sardinian  eentlemen  residing  in  the  capital  during  the 
legislative  session,  and  to  embark  from  Genoa  about  the  25th,  selecting  from 
amongst  the  following  routes,  which  embrace  sdl  the  TXi<wX\\i\fcx%%<\sx%\»\»!vA^^ 
the  island,  those  best  suited  to  their  tastes  and  puT&mX&, 
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TT>        >*•  -r  Kamlierof  I>»T» 

Urn  Towr, — ^In  a  carnage : —  to  be  employed. 

Embark  at  Genoa  to  Porto  Torre» ] 

Sttvari  and  enyirons 3 

Sassari  to  Alghero 1 

Halt  at,  and  its  eDvirons      ..*...  1 

Many  interesting  excursions  may  be  also  made  from  Alghero  to 
the  Grotto  of  Neptune,  &c. 

Alghero  to  Ozieri  and  environs 3 

Ozieri  to  Macomer  and  environs 2 

ilxcnrsion  from  Macomer  to  Bosa       ....  2 

Excursion  from  Macomer  to  Silanns   ....  2 

Now  that  the  carriage-road  is  open  as  far  as  Naoro,  a  very  interesting 
excursion  of  4  days  may  be  made  in  that  direction. 

Macomer  to  Milis 1 

Milis  to  Oristano  and  excursions  in  the  environs         .  3 

Oristano  to  Cagliari 1 

Excursions  from  Cagliari 8 

Cagliari  to   Iglesias,   the  islands    of  Sant'  Antioco, 

&in  Pietro,  and  back 5 

Cagliari  to  Laconi  and  back 5 

Total  days.        .        .  38 

Second  Tbur.— Partly  in  carriage,  partly  on  horseback : — 
By  adding  the  followiug  routes  to  those  of  the  preceding  tour — 
From  Sassari  to  Tempio,  by  Castel  Sardo  and  Castel 

Doria,  returning  by  Martis  (on  horseback)      .        .  4 

From  Silanns  to  Nuoro  and  back  (in  carriage)    .        .  3 
From  Milis  to  Cuglieri,  returning  by  Santa  Catarina 

de*  Pitdnuri  to  Oristano 3 

From  Iglesias  to  Flumini  Maggiore,  returning  by 

Guspini,  Gonnos  Fanadiga,  and  Decimo  Mannu,  to 

Cagliari  .        . 3 

Excursion  from  Laconi  through  the  mountains  of 

Genargentu,  Barbagia,  Ogliastra,  &c.      .        .        .5 

Days.        .        .        .56 

Third  Tour — ^Partly  in  carriage,  partly  on  horseback  : — 

Landing  at  the  island  of  La  Maddalena,  where  the  steamer  from 
Genoa  calls  on  certain  days,  the  traveller  can  proceed  to  Parau, 
from  whence  he  mast  send  to  Tempio  for  horses. 

From  Parau  to  Tempio  (on  horseback)       ...  2 

Environs  of  Tempio 2 

Tempio  to  Sassari,  by  Castel  Doria  and  Castel  Sardo .  2 

Environs  of  Sassari      .......  8 

Sassari  to  Alghero  by  the  mountains  of  La  Nurra       .  2 

Environs  of  Alghero I 

Alghero  to  Bosa  by  the  Monte  Leone  ....  2        . 

Bosa  to  Macomer  (in  carriage) 1 

Excursion  from  Macomer  by  Silanns,  Bolotana,  the 

Castle  of  Goceano,  to  Nuoro  and  back  (in  carriage)  7 
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Ko.  of  Days 
to  be  employed. 

Brought  forward.  .  27 
Excursion    from    Macomer   to    Oristano,  by   Santu 

Lussurgiu,  the  forest  of  Monte  Ferru,  Cuglieri,  and 

Santa  Caterina  de'  Pittinuri,  the  site  of  (>)rnu8      .    8 

Environs  of  Oristano 2 

Excursion   from    Oristano   to   Iglesias,  by  Guspini, 

Flumini  Maggiore,  and  the  forest  of  Antas  .  .  3 
Excursion  to  Porto  Scuso,  the  islands  of  San  Pietro  and 

Sant*  Antioco,  and  the  Gulf  of  Palmas  (in  carriage)  2 
Excursion  from  Iglesias  to  Cagliari  (in  carriage)        .    1 

Environs  of  Cagliari,  as  in  Tour  1 8 

Excursion    from    Cagliari    to    Muravera,    Tertenia, 

Tortoli,  and  Lianusei  (on  horseback)  .  .  .4 
Excursion  to  Laconi,  round  Genargentu,  and  through 

the  mountain  region  of  la  Barbagia  (on  horseback)  7 
Excursion  from  Laconi  to  Cagliari  (in  carriage)         •    2 

Total  days .        .        .59 

The  first  tour  may  be  performed  with  every  facility,  even  by  the  invalid  who 
may  have  chosen  Sardinia  and  its  delightful  climate  for  his  winter  residence.  The 
second  does  not  offer  the  least  difficulty  to  persons  accustomed  to  riding ;  it  may 
be  here  observed  that  the  pace  of  the  Sardinian  horses  is  particularly  easy,  and 
they  are  so  sure-footed  that  a  day's  ride  is  a  real  **  promenade  de  plaisir.'  We 
would  recommend  the  second  tour  to  persons  interested  in  geological  and  anti- 
quarian researches.  The  former  would  have  an  oppoitunity  of  examining  the 
rocks  of  Osilo,  the  volcano  of  Ploaghe,  the  strata  of  Grypheae  on  the  sea-shore 
near  Alghero,  the  volcanoes  of  Keremule  and  of  Giave,  the  great  elevation  crater 
of  Monte  Ferru,  the  fossiliferous  marls  of  San  Giovanni  da  Sinis,  the  lead-mines 
at  Monte  Vecchio  and  Monte  Poni,  the  limestones  with  Orthoceratites  of  Flumini 
Maggiore,  the  lignites  of  Gonessa,  the  quaternary  cliffs  of  Cagliari,  the  palaeozoic 
black  limestone  abounding  with  graptolites  of  Goni  (9  m.  E.N.E.  of  Senorbi),  the 
anthracites  of  Seui  and  Seulo,  the  oolitic  limestones,  rich  in  fossils,  of  Perdaliana, 
and  the  mud  volcano  3  m.  S.  of  Seulo. 

The  archaeologist  will  find  in  our  description  of  the  several  routes  an  indication 
of  the  principal  ruins  during  the  tour. 

Our  third  tour  can  only  suit  the  traveller  in  search  of  sport,  or  the  artist.  Both 
will  find  ample  compensation  in  these  respects  for  the  fatigues  and  privations 
they  will  have  to  put  up  with  through  the  wildest  and  most  retired  districts  of 
the  island. 

In  a  country  which  offers  such  great  interest  to  the  naturalist  and  the  artist 
many  tourists  might  be  tempted  to  adopt  the  Swiss  plan  of  travelling  on  foot,  but 
we  would  strongly  advise  them  against  so  doing  for  the  following  reasons, 
llivers  frequently  occur,  and,  as  there  are  very  few  bridges,  there  would  be  diffi- 
culty and  danger  in  fording  them.  Marshy  districts  are  not  to  be  crossed  except 
on  horseback.  As  the  Sarde  never  travels  on  foot  himself,  he  will  view  with 
suspicion  and  distrust  all  strangers  who  do  so;  besides,  the  naturalist,  when 
passing  through  the  villages,  would  be  assailed  with  offers  of  horses  which  he 
could  not  refuse ;  an^  the  author  of  these  pages,  whose  favourite  exercise  is 
walking,  has  found  it  necessary  during  his  excursions  to  be  followed  by  a  guide 
with  a  led  horse  to  avoid  these  marks  of  Sardinian  civility. 

As  to  meals,  the  general  hour  for  dinner  out  of  the  large  towns  is  midday ; 
the  earlier  repast  is  generally  very  frugal,  and  out  of  the  beaten  track  the  traveller 
will  generally  have  to  provide  it  himself.  As  to  provisions,  it  is  so  difficult  to 
procure  them  in  the  remoter  districts,  that  we  would  %!lN\»fc  -^wsm.  \i^wiN.  Vi 
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luJ^er^ktr  X  irwr  va  ^iriuiia  %  V-Jnr  ^^•a.  -ten.  ^m  G*m»  2  «ia!I  Hrpp:N  rf 
ISA**-  ^Uv9.s^r  WWMA^ — <aic  vssi^  -tsuv'-nuic*  In  linuifm,  ^nr^ihie  «»r3.  fR^-^icseax^. 
ft»!k.  t,vf  5fir  lka4('.\nk,  aiw**  i*X,  &  -asa^^ic  Tin*  yv^  sua  -a^rj  -rtl  ".ifbcr  ^  a&£e^ 
^v  ru£W(«  »  9ii!r7  t^t^auM*f  rm^tas,  J^^nar  ^fuca/t  fiitaa^  ^rzrL^  tad,  mnea.  sinr^  la  taas 

^tt^i>,  i^.  4f  p^':6^nM!:  4<t  <^:tfi^  I»i-?;,  '  Pari*  «t  Tu^o-  1*3^,  1*4*..  I *-:*>-  5  ^ia. 
•^y^r  '  Tl^i#  M  h);f  ^  flb^  fli^/K  «i^«£  aaH  «rxa«t  V4rk  ca  "-arclofa.  taa:  itts  «Tcr 
%yf/i^f*<.    T9i^  Item,  ntAmmtt^,  f^utjittak  rhtt  imtMrjoL,  envrspaK^  3^d,  woeazjoI 

f  t^f*:  >uf^,  ^/i,t  *»7^/e  '^■/iw  /.^sefe  'OfMt.'ti^, — i  T^Uu  %▼•-  Tana.  1 5^*: — wiH  prc^* 
f kMir  fck.'itr*c  w^wn<f»f^  JMl  4ivWl«4  »c«  fr«t<s  tkro«^  tke  iM-^nxX,  parts  of  ^e 
•^ifV/f  Ikm  iftfi*;nf»*>;fiMt4  maikf  evriMU  details  of  penooal  —ccdotc,  locsi  ad- 

Ma«»^/'.  ?^//na  'Mta  Sanierna,  Ttyrioo,  1^23,  Coctaios  die  best  kistory  of 
ffiMr  itlaryf ,  f^  BaryM  MaukiM,  a  M^ibImt  of  tlbe  TtardiinaA  Secatc. 

<;!»f/f.  W,  ff,  %nrwn  -wrm  Admtnl^ ;  A  tketeh  of  tbe  present  state  of  tke 
UHfi4  fff  ^ttrdifftA,  I  ^fA.  fi^o,  \hVi,  Very  acevrate  as  to  the  descriptioii  cf  &• 
^ijMt««  wbidi  h4t  had  %mrw€ytd  dnnn§^  the  war,  but  ialcrrior  to  La  Humora  in  its 

J,  W4i»ftr  TtntfAVz:  The  fftlasd  of  flardiDia,  in  3  TcdinDes.  London.  1849. 
Man/  //f  tlMr  detail*  t^^  inUfrtmt  the  tonrict  are  derired  from  La  Marmora's 
r^;«^r^h^«  a^!;«oinpM]iM4  try  a  great  deal  of  interesting  and  osefal  infisnution, 
er^l^t^d  4nririg  the  author's  nrsidenee  tn«  and  trarc^  tliroogfa,  the  island ;  after 
Ia  Marrii'/raV  work  it  w^fjhrthe  httt  wfaieh  the  traretler  will  find  on  Sardinia, 
tut4t  with  th«  ifrxetfrption  of  the  latUirr,  ineomparably  superior  to  ererr  other. 

VAt^Mt :  Wtryi^tA  en  O/rse  et  en  Sardaigne,  2  toIs.  in  8to.  Paris.  1837. 
Made  Mp«  like  rn/^i^t  r/f  this  author's  hooks,  of  information  derived  from  other 
mmri'A'* ;  ntiff*!  amusinff  as  the  prrnltiction  of  an  agreeable  and  crednloos  writer 
than  M4t**urt^Us  as  a  work  of  ohsenratioo. 

A  wiffk  tm  the  afitt^nities  of  fiardinia  was  published  in  1853  by  General  della 
MarrrKrra,  Hf//rra  AUutn^.  ArUuMta  Hanle.     1  rof.  4to.    Turin.     1853. 

MAI'H, — ('arUi  tJklC  ftuMi  e  Iteifnft  di  Sardegn^t,  del  Generale  Alberto  Ferrero  deOa 
Maniutra,  Paris  an<l  Turin.  1845.  2  sheets.  This  most  beautifully  executed 
insfi  will  t>«  iri/lispeiisable  Uy  the  trayeller  in  Sardinia.  It  is  chieflj,  indeed 
ftlrtHMt  Hiiirely,  the  result  of  the  surreys  made  during  several  years  by  the 
\m%si'\\Uii\  fioblefnari  whose  name  it  bears,  and  executed  in  a  great  measure  at  bis 
v.%\msm,  A  c<mv«'niefit  reduction  to  the  scale  of  one  quarter  is  inserted  in  the 
ftMihor's  fUfi4frnir<!,  and  may  be  procured  separately  at  Turin  ;  and  a  smaller  one 
will  \m  fmui\  in  the  work  noticed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  in  Mr. 
'J'yi»(lttl«*s  lM>ok. 

§11,    Voyages  rnoif  Qbitoa  to  Caoliaei  akd  Pobto  Tobbes. 


Kt«»fl  friers  leave  Genoa  four  times  a  week  for  Sardinia— on  Saturdays  and 
ThiirMlitys  for  Cagliari,  and  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  one  of  each  line  calling 
at  Li'gliorn,  for  Porto  Torres.    The  direct  boats  for  Cagliari  sail  at  9  a.m.,  run 

tit  the  K.  coast  of  Corsica,  make  the  island  of  La  Tavolara,  overrun  by  wild 
•.and  arrive  off  Tortoli  oti  the  second  morning;  here  the  boat  of  the  first 
wrd  Hihjniays  in  every  tnonth  lands  passengers.    Tortoli  is  2  m.  from  the 
a  very  uuiiealthy  district^  which  has  obliged  the  authorities  to  remove  to  J 
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Lanusei,  more  inland.  Tortoli  has  1 700  inhab.,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  oranges. 
Some  Roman  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood.  Travellers 
may  proceed  inland  from  hence,  but  they  will  experience  difficulty  in  procuring 
horses.  Leaving  Tortoli  the  steamer  coasts  along  by  Cape  Bellavista,  S.  of  which 
numerous  towers  are  seen  along  the  coast,  erected  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Barbary  pirates.  One  of  those  at  S.  Giovanni  di  Sarala,  20  m.  S.  of  Tortoli,  was 
the  scene  of  a  very  heroic  defence  against  these  marauders  as  late  as  1812,  when 
an  individual  whose  name  deserves  to  be  handed  down,  8eb.  Melis,  the  Alcalde, 
attacked  by  a  considerable  number  of  Turks,  defended  himself  for  10  hours,  after 
having  lost  his  son  and  the  only  soldier  in  the  tower,  until  relieved  by  a  lev6e  en 
masse  from  the  country  around.  Beyond  this  the  mouth  of  the  Flumeu  Dosa 
( the  ancient  S<Bprus),  the  largest  watercourse  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  is 
passed,  and  20  miles  farther  Cape  Carbonara,  the  £.  headland  of  the  great  gulf 
of  Cagliari.  The  voyage  from  Genoa  to  Cagliari  occupies  by  this  route  from  40 
to  45  hours.  The  steam«^r  of  the  second  Saturday  in  each  month  calls  at  the 
island  of  Capraja.  The  direct  steamer  from  Cagliari  for  Genoa  sails  every 
Tuesday.  A  steamer  now  runs  between  Genoa  and  Porto  Torres,  leaving  the 
former  every  Friday  evening,  and  passing  by  Leghorn,  Bastia,  oalliug  at  the 
island  of  Maddalena,  returning  by  the  same  route  from  Porto  Torres  every 
Tuesday  and  Friday  morning.  There  is  also  a  steamer  from  Cagliari  to  Palermo 
every  Saturday  evening. 

On  landing  at  Cagliari  the  traveller  will  be  subjected  to  neither  custom-house 
nor  police  visits  :  before  landing  his  luggage  he  will  do  well  to  secure  lodgings,  as 
from  the  small  accommodation  in  the  hotels  he  may  not  find  room,  and  be  obliged 
to  wander  through  the  steep  streets  long  before  finding  a  place  to  deposit  it  in. 

The  steamers  that  leave  Genoa  for  Porto  Torres  on  Tuesday  at  9  a.m.  run 
along  the  western  coast  of  Corsica,  entering  the  Gulf  of  Asinara,  leaving  the 
island  of  that  name— now  almost  deserted—on  the  right  hand.  About  24  to  26 
hours  after  leaving  Genoa,  passengers  are  landed  at  Porto  Torres.  A  steamer 
every  Friday  at  8  p.m.  ;  calls  at  Leghorn  on  Saturday  morning,  reaches  Bastia 
at  5  P.M.  the  same  day,  at  the  island  of  Maddalena  and  Porto  Torres  next 
morning  at  11.  There  is  a  weekly  line  of  steamers  between  Cagliari  and  the 
island  of  La  Maddalena,  calling  at  Muravera  on  Sunday  morning,  at  Tortoli, 
Orosei,  Siniscola,  and  Terranova  on  Monday,  arriving  at  La  Maddalena  on 
Tuesday  morning,  returning  by  the  same  route  from  La  Maddalena  on  Wed- 
nesday at  1 1  a.m.  The  island  of  La  Maddalena,  the  Ilva  of  the  Romans,  is  an 
immense  mass  of  granite  with  some  cultivation.  The  principal  town  on  the  sea- 
shore contains  2000  inhab.,  and  as  seen  from  the  sea  has  an  appearance  of 
prosperity.  The  population  is  entirely  given  to  maritime  pursuits:  the  men 
exclusively  to  a  seafaring  life ;  the  women,  who  are  very  beautiful,  during 
the  absence  of  the  husbands  looking  after  their  domestic  concerns,  one  of 
their  principal  occupations  being  grinding  com  with  hand-mills,  there  not  being 
any  other  kind  of  mill  in  the  island.  On  landing  the  traveller  will  see  a  shell 
placed  on  a  marble  pedestal,  which  is  preserved  as  having  been  fired  against  the 
town  in  1 793  by  young  Napoleon,  when  a  lieutenant  of  artillery,  during  an  un- 
successful attack  of  the  French  against  it.  It  was  in  the  roads  of  La  Maddalena 
that  Lord  Nelson  established  his  principal  rendezvous  when  he  commanded  the 
Mediterranean  fieet  in  1803-4.  S.  of  La  Maddalena,  the  £.  coast  of  Sardinia 
which  is  granitic,  presents  a  singular  accident  in  decomposing,  noticed  by 
Ptolemy — a  rock  which  seen  from  the  sea  offers  the  form  of  a  bear  seated,  from 
which  the  promontory  on  which  it  stands  is  called  the  Capo  dell*  Orso. 

The  traveller  who  wishes  to  examine  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Sardinia  can  pro- 
ceed in  a  boat  (2 J  miles)  to  Parau,  and  from  thence  to  Tempio  (see  Route  2), 
but  before  undertaking  this  journey  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  ordered  horses 
from  the  latter  place.  In  the  voyage  from  La  Maddalena  to  Porto  Torres  the 
steamer  runs  close  under  Capes  del  Falcone  and  della  Testa,  between  whi-*' 
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P^/ri^j  Torres,  Hiilt  <i»  tb*  %iiti  of  the 
R/mMfi  Turrin  IMmmin,  and  onc«  the 
(M«t  of  an  ar«hfniih//p,  with  21 40  lufiab,, 
wiw  r«dfi<*<'d  ti/  the  utate  of  a  iKKir  vil- 
lage \u  tfie  miiMle  a^i*« ;  «'trice  the  e«- 
tami«hrn^t  of  the  hU^m'^^ckeU  \Hi' 
iwttMt  the  rnaiiilatid  and  Kardinia  it  ha« 
reffttiried  a  e^^rtaiti  importau«re  a«  the 
|)'Hfit  from  whJ^'h  a  ri^tfular  cornmuuica'  [ 
tioii  U  ke{it  up  irith  Gnioa,  the jmeketit ' 
arrivlij^  every  W4'dru*«day  and  Sunday,  i 
mid  reitirntng  on  Friday  and  Tuesday.  { 
'j*here  U  n\m)  a  weekly  steamer  to  and  , 
from   Hanfia,  corresponding  with   the  | 
line  of  fiQfki*U  between  the  latter  port  | 
and  Manu'illefi.    An  omnibus  starts  for  i 
Hiissnri  sifvenil  times  a  day,  fare  2  fr. 
('ttrriiiges  will  ha  found  on  the  arrival  ! 
of  the  stenmers,  to  convey  parties  to 
Hiwsiirl  for  18  ft*.,  the  drive/s  jjom'  boire 
included. 

The  small  harbour  is  convenient:  the 
strenm  that  empties  itRcIf  into  it  is 
crossed  by  a  Roman  bridge  of  several 

Ihes,  behind  which  are  marshes,  the 
JM  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  place. 
^fen  the  port  and  the  bridge  are  the 


rules  of  a  lai^  UmfAe  dedicated  to 
Fortune,  aloognde  d  which  stood  a 
^laAiliea,  as  proved  bj  an  inseripdon 
relativt;  to  its  repairs  donng  tbe  reigis 
of  Philip.  A.D.  247,  fbimd  among  tbe 
d/ffri$.  To  this  edifice  has  been  ghren 
the  name  of  //  pfUnzzo  del  Re  Barbaro, 
probably  from  Barbaras,  tbe  Boman 
governor  in  the  first  years  of  the  4tli 
c^torj.  Tbe  roof  has  £Ulen  in,  but 
the  remains  of  stairs,  columns,  &c^ 
may  be  seen.  Tbe  inscriptions,  scalp- 
turcft,  and  pottery  found  here  have  been 
carried  to  Sassan.  An  aqueduct  of  tbe 
lioman  period  still  supplies  water  to  tbe 
town. 

There  is  a  £air  inn  at  Porto  Torres, 
where,  in  tbe  event  of  the  arrival  of  tbe 
steamer  at  a  late  hour,  the  traveller  can 
pass  the  night  without  inconvenience. 
As  the  boats  arrive  generally  before 
2  o'clock  in  the  day,  a  couple  of  boars 
will  enable  him  to  visH  the  neighbour- 
ing ruins,  and  to  reach  Sassari  thn  same 
evening. 

At  Porto  Torres  commences  the  great 
Strnda  Centrale^  or  Jieale,  which  con- 
nects it  with  Cagliari:  commenced  in 
1 822,  it  was  completed  7  years  after- 
wards, at  an  expense  of  158,480/.  ster- 
ling, its  total  length  being  146  miles 
(234,821  metres;.    It  was  the  first  car- 
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riage*road  made  m  the  island,  and  is  sdll 
the  greatest  artery  of  comraunication. 

Rjy.  in  progress,  following  nearly 
the  same  line  as  the  present  carriage- 
road. 

Ahout  10  ndnutes'  drive  beyond  the 
port  the  road  passes  before  the  ch.  of 
S,  Gavino,  of  the  1 1th  centy.,  built  of 
materials  from  the  neighbouring  Ro- 
man edifices;  in  the  walls  is  an  ancient 
sarcophagus,  with  a  bas-relief  of  Apollo 
and  the  Muses;  in  the  crypt  another 
sepulchral  urn.  This  crypt  is  sur- 
rounded by  statues  of  saints,  in  a  very 
fair  style  for  the  period.  The  co«ntrv 
around  Porto  Torres  is  bare,  with 
some  scattered  plants  of  lentiscus,  rose- 
mary, juniper,  and  a  few  oalm-trees, 
that  show  we  have  already  arrived 
within  the  40th  degree  of  latitude.  The 
road  to  Sassari  is  over  an  undulating 
country,  with  some  enclosures  sur- 
rounded by  stone  walls;  scarcely  a 
human  being  is  to  be  met,  except  an 
occasional  Sarde  on  horseback,  armed 
with  his  long  musket,  and  enveloped 
in  his  Capucin  hood,  often  with  a  wo- 
man clothed  in  a  red  petticoat  seated 
behind  him.  3  m.  beyond  Porto  Torres 
is  the  first  Cantormiera,  on  the  Strada 
Centrale,  and  which  we  shall  meet 
at  regular  distances  all  the  way  to 
the  capital,  a  kind  of  maison  de  refuge 
or  caravanserai,  but  where  the  traveller 
will  find  little  more  than  a  covering 
during  the  storm.  When  the  road  was 
firct  made  it  had  been  intended  to  esta- 
blish places  of  refreshment  along  it; 
but  the  Sardinian,  so  hospitable  himself, 
expected  to  meet  with  similar  treat- 
ment in  the  establishments  of  the  Go- 
vernment; hence  it  is  that  the  can- 
tonniers  could  not  keep  their  houses 
open  on  such  terms,  and  there  are  now 
scarcely  any  that  can  furnish  a  bed 
to  the  wayfarer.  5  m.  farther  on  is  the 
enntonniera  of  Ottava,  near  which  we  pass 
the  torrent  of  the  same  name,  on  which, 
in  the  middle  ages,  stood  the  village  of 
Ottava,  or  ad  Octavam  from  Turris. 
The  country  on  the  rt.,  extending  to 
the  Castle  of^  Fm  Criicca,  is  better  cul- 
tivated, having  being  colonised  by  a 
Piedmontese  gentleman  named  MaflTei. 
Beyond  this  are  some  ruins  of  a  Roman 
acjueduct  which  conveyed  water  to  Sas- 


sari, and  a  small  nurhag  much  dilapi- 
dated. The  country  onwards  is  better 
cultivated.  At  1 2  m.  from  Porto  Torres 
we  reach 

Sassari.  (^Tnns:  Albergo  del  Pro- 
gresso,  opened  in  1854.  fair  enough, 
with  a  tabie-d'hdte  at  3  livres ;  another, 
kept  by  a  Piedmontese  called  Gio- 
vanino,  is  also  very  tolerable :  there  is  a 
cafS  in  the  Grande  Kue,  with  the  lo<*al  and 
Piedmontese  newspapers.)  This  city, 
with  a  population  of  22,000  Inhab. 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  cholera  in 
Aug.  1855,  has  scarcely  now  15,000  :  it 
is  built  on  a  slight  declivity  at  650  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  traversed 
in  its  whole  length  by  a  principal  street, 
which  ends  at  the  old  Aragonese  castle. 
The  walls  date  from  the  Genoese  period, 
and  one  of  their  towers  still  bears  the 
name  of  La  Torre  Doria:  thev  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  pulled  down  to 
make  room  for  modern  buildings.  The 
castle,  erected  in  1330,  now  converted 
into  a  barrack,  is  very  picturesque ;  on 
the  fa9ade  may  still  be  seen  the  arms  of 
Arason.  The  cathedral,  with  a  good 
but  heavy  modem  front,  contains  a  fair 
enough  picture  of  the  school  of  the  C»- 
raccis,  and  the  tomb  of  the  Comte  de  la 
Maurienne,  a  brother  of  Victor  Ema- 
nuel I.,  who  died  at  Sassari  in  1802, 
during  theemigration  of  the  royal  family. 
The  church  of  La  Trinita  has  a  Depo- 
sition, painted  in  the  15th  centy.;  the 
ch.  of  Bethelem  is  in  the  Byzantine 
style.  The  University^  founded  in  the 
17th  centy.,  has  now  nearly  150 
students;  its  library  contains  about 
10,000  vols.,  chiefly  on  jurisprudence 
and  theology,  with  some  MSS.  of  local 
interest.  Sassari  is  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop and  capital  of  a  province.  The 
Municipalita  and  the  theatre  are  in  good 
taste:  a  new  hospital  is  in  progress.  The 
Vallombrosa  Saturnine  and  San  Sebas- 
tiano  palaces  are  in  the  style  of  those  at 
Genoa  of  the  last  centy.  There  is  only 
one  fountain  in  the  town,  II  Rosello,  with 
an  equestrian  statue  of  San  Gavino  over 
it.  Although  an  abundant  supply  of  good 
water  might  be  distributed  through  the 
town  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  it 
is  now  carried  by  donkeys  from  the 
fountfun.  With  the  exception  .q£^^ 
principal  street^  called  Piazza, 
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on  the  outskirts,  and  along  the  line  of 
old  walls,  some  good  walks,  with  more 
modern  constructions,  have  been  erected. 
Sassari  was  devastated  by  the  cholera 
in  August,  1855,  more  than  one-third 
of  the  population  having  been  carried 
ofFin  20  days — a,  visitation  it  will  re- 
quire a  long  time  to  repair  the  conse- 
quences of.  The  town  of  Ozieri  suffered 
in  an  almost  equal  degree. 

The  traveller  will  do  well  to  walk  up 
to  the  convent  of  the  Capucins,  on  a 
height  to  the  S.E.  of  the  town :  the  view 
from  it  is  very  extensive.  The  garden 
of  the  Dukeof  Vallombrosa  at  S.  Pietro 
is  remarkable  for  its  gigantic  myrtles, 
the  trunks  of  some  of  which  are  4;^  feet 
in  circumference.  Other  gardens  in  the 
valley  of  Logulentu  offer  a  mixture  of 
semitropical  plants  with  those  of  the 
island,  the  valley  itself  being  covered 
with  stone  pines,  almond  and  orange 
trees,  with  palms  interspersed.  On 
the  road  to  Ca^liari  may  be  seen  an 
abandoned  windmill,  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  ever  erected  in  Sardinia,  and 
which  has  never  been  used,  in  conse- 
quence, on  the  eve  when  it  was  to  have 
commenced  grinding,  of  a  shot  having 
been  fired  by  some  unknown  hand  against 
the  door— an  intelligible  warning  in  this 
country  to  the  proprietor  to  suspend 
operations,  and  sent  probably  by  the 
numerous  owners  of  water-mills  in  the 
neighbourhood.    These  kinds  of  notices, 

and  the  more  serious  consequence  of  :  steep  as  to  be  scarcely  approachable  on 
neglecting  to  attend  to  them,  have  j  horseback,  but  clean,  all  filth  being  re- 
greatly  diminished,  and  are  now  almost  moved  to  the  outside  of  the  village, 
entirely  confined  to  love  rivalities.  |  where    it    is    heaped    up    in    secular 

One  of  the  curious  scenes  at  Sassari  is  ,  mounds,  which  elsewhere  would  be  a 
the  return  of  the  labourers  in  the  even-  ■  source  of  wealth  to  the  agiiculturist. 
ing.  The  traveller  will  have  already  re-  Osilo  has  progressed  of  late  years ;  we 
marked  the  strange  costume  of  the  men ;  find  in  it  a  casino  and  reading-room ; 
all  the  peasants  go  and  return  from  ^  the  antiquated  looms  have  been  re- 
their  work  in  the  fields  fully  mounted,  placed  by  those  d  la  Jacquard;  and  in  no 
and  armed  with  long  carabines;  their  part  of  Sardinia  is  the  costume  of  the 
dress  consists,  according  to  the  season,  females  more  picturesque.  The  upper 
of  sundry  vestments  of  a  coarse  black  dress  is  of  scarlet  cloth,  with  gold  lace 
cloth,  called  furresi,  manufactured  in  and  silver  buttons ;  the  sleeves,  wide, 
the  country ;  the  principal  portion  con-  flowing,  and  open,  exhibit  beneath  a 
sists  of  a  large  capote,  under  which  is  chemise  of  fine  white  linen,  carefully 
a  leather  waistcoat  {collettn),  which  de-  plaited ;  a  white  veil  envelops  the  head 
oends  to  the  knees ;  a  belt  is  buckled  and  lower  part  of  the  face,  a  piece  of  red 
fOttd  t/je  collettu ;  the  legs  are  covered    cloth  covering  the  portion  on  the  top  of 

h  black  gniters  (borzaghims),  above  .  the  head  and  shouldere.    Half  an  hogr 


canvas,  the  only  part  of  the  costume  not 
of  lugubrious  black ;  the  cap  (berettd)  is 
also  black.  It  is  only  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  that  the  Sardinian 
peasant  allows  his  beard  to  grow. 

[The  traveller  not  overpressed  for 
time  may  employ  two  days  in  visiting 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sassari.  Osilo, 
a  large  village  6  m.  off,  can  only  be 
reached  on  horseback.  The  excursion 
cannot  be  made  in  less  than  6  hrs., 
passing  first  through  cultivated  fields 
with  olive-trees,  and  separated  by 
hedges,  and  then  over  a  dry  calcareous 
tract,  in  the  ravines  of  which  are  exca- 
vations which  have  evidently  served  as 
sepulchres  at  a  very  remote  period. 
3  m.  from  Sassari  we  arrive  on  the 
brink  of  an  escarpment  over  the  valley 
which  surrounds  Osilo,  situated  on  a 
volcanic  protuberance  2132  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  crater- 
like cavitjr.  The  edges  of  this  voU 
canic  basin  are  easily  seen  from 
the  ruined  castle  of  the  Malaspinas, 
which  rises  above  the  village,  the  old 
towers  of  which  rest  on  a  rock  of  a 
prismatic  structure.  The  panorama 
from  these  ruins  embraces  the  whole 
N.  part  of  the  island,  the  Gulf  of  Asi- 
nara,  and  the  southern  part  of  Corsica, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Straits  of 
Bonifaccio,  and  the  town  of  that  name. 
The  village  of  Osilo,  with  4750  Inhab., 
is  irregularly  built;  the  streets  are  so 
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beyond  Osilo  is  the  chapel  of  Bonaria, 
2400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  from  which 
the  view  is  still  more  extensive  than 
from  the  castle  of  the  Malaspinas. 

A  still  more  interesting,  although  a 
longer  excursion,  may  be  made  on 
horseback  from  Sassari  to  Ploaghe  in  3 
hrs.,  or  half  the  distance  may  be  per- 
formed in  a  carriage,  after  which  the 
ascent  to  the  village  must  be  made  on 
foot.  Leaving  Sassari  by  the  Strada 
Centrale,  or  high  road  to  Cagliari,  we 
arrive,  after  2  m.,  at  the  top  of  an  es- 
carpment called  the  Scala  di  Ciocca, 
which  is  the  continuation  of  that  on  the 
way  to  Osilo;  from  here  the  road  de- 
scends into  the  romantic  valley  of 
Ciocca,  which  it  follows  to  the  Cuntonniera 
di  Can  e  Chervu,  Here  we  must  abandon 
the  high  road,  taking  a  path  on  the  1. 
which- follows  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
to  the  church  of  la  Madonna  di  Saccargia, 
a  curious  building  of  alternate  zones  of 
white  and  black  marble,  similar  to  the 
churches  of  Genoa  and  Pisa,  with  3 
arches  in  front,  aud  a  detached  bell- 
tower;  it  dates  from  the  year  1116, 
and  contains  some  paintings  of  the 
14th  centy.  Behind  this  abbey  the  road 
becomes  more  and  more  romantic.  A 
walk  of  an  hour  brings  us  to  the  top  of 
a  plateau,  where  is  situated  the  in- 
sulated chapel  of  Salvenero^  a  curious 
edifice,  in  alternate  layers  of  white  and 
black  marble,  of  the  12th  centy.  j  in 
half  an  hour  more  we  reach  Ploaghe ,  a 
village  of  2870  Inhab.  A  new  road  to 
Ploaghe  has  been  lately  opened  from 
the  Canton iera  di  Figuiruja,  the  dis- 
tance 3^  m. 

Ploaghe  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  until 
the  16th  centy., when  it  was  united  to  the 
See  of  Torres.  The  curate's  house  offers 
some  traces  of  its  former  importance. 
Nortli  of  the  village  rises  a  rounded 
peak,  or  mamelon,  entirely  composed  of 
volcanic  cinders,  ascending  which  we 
discover  from  its  summit  a  stream  of 
lava,  which,  commencing  from  the 
village,  runs,  forming  a  narrow  band, 
towards  the  W.  The  ravine  through 
which  we  have  passed  from  the  abbey 
of  Saccargia  to  arrive  at  Ploaghe  runs 
along  the  S.  side  of  this  current,  whilst 
in  returning  we  shall  follow  its  N.  side 
by  the  Nurhag  Nieddu,  built  of  volcanic 
.     Cent,  /if.— 1864. 


materials,  and  which  derives  its  name 
from  its  black  colour,  nieddu  in  Sar- 
dinian being  the  equivalent  of  black. 
This  nurhag  has  its  two  stories  well 
preserved,  and  of  easy  access:  and 
although  the  entrance  is  low,  scarcely 
2  feet  high,  the  traveller  will  do 
well  to  enter,  as  it  will  give  him  a 
good  idea  of  this  curious  class  of 
edifices ;  lower  down  the  valley  is  the 
acidulous  spring  of  8,  Martino,  at  which 
there  is  aif  inconsiderable  Bathing  esta- 
blishment ;  after  which,  turning  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  lava  current  of  Ploaghe, 
we  soon  reach  la  Cantonniera  di  Cane 
Chervu,  on  the  high  road  to  Sassari.1 

A  diligence  leaves  Sassari  every  day 
for  Cagliari,  performing  the  journey  in 
30  hours,  fare  35  lire ;  and  omnibuses 
have  been  recently  established  to  Ozieri 
by  way  of  Torralba  in  6  or  7  hrs.,  and  to 
Alghero.  Carriages  can  be  hired  at  Sas- 
sari for  Cagliari,  by  which  the  traveller 
can  stop  when  aud  where  he  likes  :  the 
ordinary  charge  is  5  francs  a-day  for 
each  horse,  and  the  buonamano  to  the 
driver  at  the  end  of  the  journey  of 
1  or  2  francs ;  it  will  be  also  necessary 
to  pay  the  return-journey,  if  not  other- 
wise agreed  upon.  The  tourist  pre- 
ferring to  perform  the  journey  on  horse- 
back will  nnd  horses  at  Sassari,  paying 
5  fr.  a-day  for  his  own  and  the  same 
for  that  of  his  viandante  or  guide,  which 
will  also  carry  his  light  luggage.  The 
viandante  must  be  fed  on  the  road. 

The  high  road  from  Sassari  to  Ca- 
gliari follows  nearly  in  its  entire  extent 
the  line  of  a  Homan  road,  several  of 
the  milestones  that  stood  along  which 
were  discovered  in  making  the  new 
Strada  Centrale.  Leaving  the  town  we 
arrive  at  La  Soala  di  Ciocca  and  the  Can^- 
tonniera  di  Can  e  Chervu,  described  above, 
from  which  an  ascent  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  brings  us  to 

Codrongianusy  12  m.  from  Sassari.  In 
the  church  are  some  bad  pictures  at- 
tributed to  Guido  and  other  great 
masters.  Leaving  here,  we  cross  in 
a  straight  line  the  cultivated  plain  of 
the  Cumpo  Lazaro  to  the  Cantonniera  di 
Figu-ruia,  and  afterwards,  near  its  source, 
the  Rio  de  las  Perdas  Aivas,  which  falls 
into  the  sea  at  Porto  Torres.  From 
here  the  road  feVVQNi^\!Eka\j»sfe  ^1  Us 
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HfMi//^  vfcidb  nKS  f^rase^iitatclj  to  a 
litiirfrt  of  SSrjri  ft  above  tJM;  lea;  tbe 
Mmtttft  0ff  it  m  coyernd  W  »  vood  of 
coriMMlP'trM*,  Tbe  JfomU  ttinf,  to  tJbe 
W,  M  al«0  eorertd  witk  a  Ccir»t  nid  to 
eomata  ^SO/jOO  tr««i.  The  pKUinoqve 
ntrine  wbidb  fisfafata  these  two  bcmixk 
taiM  wa»  kmf  dM;  terrw  of  traTelkn, 
but  iuiee  the  openmg  of  the  nev  road 
all  4aoger  of  foM>eri  or  luasditi  has 
eeaied.  Some  renatni  of  Homan  eoo- 
fttmetioof  hare  been  £[miid  itereaboiits. 
The  rilla^ef  of  b*/f*f»M^ir*,  and  of 
H*tndUi  Ctke  wines  of  which  resemble 
the  Laerima  of  Vesarios,  the  toil  beinc 
also  Tokanie;  are  left  on  the  rt.  hao<C 
and  after  pasinng  where  the  new  road 
to  Oxieri  bnwehes  off  on  the  L  we  arrire 
after  13  m.  at 

rrhe  rljr.  to  Ozieri  and  Ternuraora, 
will  branch  off  from  here  and] 

Torrf4fMi,  a  Tillage  with  1 120  Inhab. 
On  the  hill  abore  it  is  the  church  of 
^,  Pudro  di  T(/rre$f  formerly  a  bishop's 
see,  now  falling  into  min  without  a 
trace  of  the  episcopal  town  which  snr- 
roonded  the  cathedral;  the  church, 
like  that  of  Saccargia,  built  of  alter- 
nate courses  of  white  and  black  marble, 
is  115  ft  long  and  50  wide,  and  offers 
some  curious  specimens  of  mediteyal 
sculpture.  To  enter  it  the  kev  must 
be  sent  for  to  the  sacristan's  at  Borutta. 
Two  miles  beyond  Torralba  the  road  to 
Alffhero  branches  off  (m  the  rt, :  oppo- 
site if  the  chapel  of  Caf/u-Afjbas,  and  a 
fountain,  which  rises  at  the  extremity 
of  a  current  of  lava  descending  from 
the  volcanic  crater  of  Keremule  on  the 
Yi,  A  short  way  beyond  this,  on  the 
],,  are  two  of  the  most  remarkable  Nur- 
hafjt  in  all  Sardinia :  that  of  San^  Antino 
has  all  the  central  chambers  rising  in 
9  Ntories.  one  above  the  other,  and,  al- 
though the  entrance  is  encumbered  with 
rubt>Uh,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  pene- 
tratiriff  into  it :  this  passage  opens  into 
the  spiral  staircase  which  communicates 
with  the  several  chambers.  This  Nurhag 
is  placed  on  a  triangular  basement,  at 

'  the  angles  of  which  are  conical 
J  communicatinff  bv  a  subter- 

!  corridor.    The  Nwhag   OUa  is 
I  from  the  former  by  a  rivulet. 

Saeipal  cone  is  flanked  on  the  E. 
de9  by  three  smaller  ones  con- 


with  the  se^ 
is  placed  o 
I^LOf  th< 

^B  «or 


seeted  widb  it  by  a  Idad  of  tcmee, 
f^rifig  to  the  wh(ie  tbe  look  of  a  sedi- 
arval  stronghold. 

5  m  from  Tomlba  is  tke  Omiom' 
niera  di  Oiate,  om  the  height  above 
wluch,  on  tbe  L,  is  the  village  of  Gka^, 
built  on  the  edge  of  aa  extinct  vofeanie 
enter,  which  is  well  preserved.  A 
vile  beyond  this  the  road  crcaaLi  a 
rivulet,  near  to  which  is  a  hill  of  liaie- 
stooe  pierced  with  several  square  aper- 
tures affiitding  access  to  caverns  di- 
vided into  regular  chambers,  which 
may  have  served  both  as  dwellings  and 
fi4aces  of  sepulture.  This  series  of 
grottoes  continues  for  a  eonadeiahle 
distance,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  higli 
road  n  fur  9M  Banorva,  and  in  the  saaie 
almost  horizontal  bed  of  limestooe. 
They  are  called  in  the  country  Domom 
de  (rinwu,  and,  according  to  the,  local 
tradition,  served  as  places  of  refuge  to 
the  primitive  Christians  of  the  island. 
Several  similar  grottoes  extend  in  the 
direction  of  Padora  (the  ancient  Gundu 
Vetug),  10  m.W.  of  Giave,  where  Phceni- 
cian  and  Roman  coins  and  idols  have 
been  discovered,  as  well  as  some  Cyclo- 
pean or  polygonal  constructions.  Sx 
miles  beyond  £eCantonniera  di  GiaTc  is 
that  of  Bonorva,  where,  contrary  to  the 
general  rule,  the  traveller  may  find  a 
not  over-clean  bed. 

Bonorva,  a  good-sized  town,  for  tiiis 
country,  of  5000  Inhab.,  and  about 
a  mile  from  the  high  n^  on  the  L 
The  population,  which  is  entirely  pas- 
toral and  agricultural,  has  preserved 
more  than  elsewhere  the  old  quarrel- 
some character  of  the  Sardes.  The 
church,  built  in  1612,  has  nothing  re- 
markable. The  climate  is  cold  in 
winter,  although  it  is  scarcely  1500  ft. 
above  the  sea,  in  consequence  of  the 
table-land  which  oyerlooks  it  on  the  S. 
preventing  the  influence  of  the  winds 
from  that  quarter.  Snow  sometimes 
falls  here  in  great  abundance,  and  as 
late  as  the  month  of  March.  Beyond 
the  Cantonnieraoi  Bonorva  ihQ  road  com« 
mences  ascending  to  the  plateau  or  high 
plain  of  La  Campedda,  2145  ft.  above  the 
sea,  which  separates  the  waters  flowing 
into  the  gulf  of  Asinara  on  the  N.  and 
to  the  river  Tirse  on  the  S.  The  view 
from  the  chapel  of  San  Simeone  is  yery 
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extensive  over  the  plains  and  mountains 
at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  island.  Near 
this  chapel  are  the  remains  of  two 
square  towers  of  polygonal  masonry, 
and  some  ruins  of  habitations.  The  pass 
across  the  Cnmpedda  during  the  winter 
is  often  blocked  up  with  snow,  so  as  to 
detain  the  diligence  for  three  and  four 
days  at  a  time  at  Bonorva  or  Macomer. 
The  plateau  was  in  bygone  times  covered 
with  a  dense  forest,  which  is  gradually 
disappearing,  the  wood  being  trans- 
ported to  Bosa  to  be  shipped  to  Genoa 
for  the  use  of  the  navy.  Towards  the 
centre  of  the  plateau  on  the  1.  of  the 
Cantonnierade  la  Campedda,  in  that  part 
of  the  forest  called  La  Selva  di  Sauccu, 
have  been  discovered  some  sepulchral 
monuments,  now  deposited  in  the  house 
of  Count  Pinna  at  Macomer :  the  origin 
of  these  monuments  is  still  undecided. 
At  the  bridge  of  Perda  Manna  is  a 
Roman  milestone  in  sitiif  the  present 
road  appearing  to  follow  exactly  the 
line  of  the  ancient  one.  The  S.  escarp- 
ment of  the  plateau  of  La  Campedda 
commences  at  Monte  Mwadu ;  beyond 
which  the  road  to  Bosa  on  the  sea-coast 
branches  off  to  the  rt. ;  and  after  a  de- 
scent of  J  hour,  and  at  9  m.  from  Bo- 
norva, we  arrive  at 

Macomer,  a  village  of  2000  Inhab.,  on 
the  site  of  the  Macopsisa  of  Ptolemy, 
offering  some  traces  of  its  Roman  origin. 
Before  the  church  are  3  ancient  mile- 
stones discovered  in  the  neighbourhood, 
two  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  marking 
the  Lv.  and  lvi.  miles  from  Turris,  and 
the  third  of  that  of  Sept.  Severus,  also 
marking  the  lvi.  m.  Until  the  opening 
of  the  new  road  Macomer  was  a  place 
of  little  importance ;  its  central  position, 
near  the  junction  of  the  new  lines  of 
communication  to  Nuoro  and  Bosa  with 
the  great  central  route  of  the  island,  is 
now  likely  to  add  much  to  its  prosperity. 
Situated  on  the  declivity  from  the  plateau 
of  La  Campedda,  Macomer  overlooks  the 
valley  of  the  Tirse,  and  towards  the 
S.W.  the  plains  of  Oristano,  whilst  it 
commands  on  the  E.S.E.  the  high  peaks 
of  Genargentu,  Although  1890  ft.  above 
the  sea,  Uie  air  at  Macomer  is  unhealthy 
during  the  summer.  In  no  part  of  Sar- 
dinia do  we  see  a  greater  number  of 
Nurhags  than  about  this  place ;  that  of 


Santa  Barbara^  about  a  mile  N.  of  the 
town,  and  near  the  high  road,  is  well 
worth  a  visit,  from  its  good  state  of 
preservation.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
almost  quadrilateral  form,  and  for  the 
four  smaller  cones  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. Another  locality,  about  5  m. 
W.  of  Macomer,  is  interesting  for  its 
ruins  of  a  still  more  problematical 
origin  than  the  Nurhags:  these  are 
called  Tumuli — probably  a  corruption 
of  Tumuli  (?).  At  the  base  of  a  Nurhag 
well  preserved,  in  which  were  dis- 
covered some  curious  idols,  supposed 
by  La  Marmora  to  be  Phoenician,  are 
placed  six  conical  stones,  each  4^  ft. 
high,  three  of  which  have  sculptured 
upon  them  representations  of  the  breasts 
of  a  female.  They  appear  to  belong  to 
one  of  those  monuments  which  the 
Sards  call  Giants*  Tombs  (see  p.  436). 
About  100  yds.  farther  is  another  of 
these  Sepuituras  de  is  Gigantes,  in  the 
midst  of  the  underwood. 

Leaving  Macomer,  the  road  descends 
nearly  600  ft.  in  a  southerly  direction, 
leaving  on  the  1.  that  to  Silanus  and 
Nuoro ;  at  the  3rd  mile  is  the  chapel  of 
San  Lussorio,  and  the  ruined  Nurhag 
Imberti  on  the  1.,  near  the  village  of 
Borore,  with  a  Sepultura  de  is  Gigantes 
still  better  preserved  than  those  of  Ta- 
muli.  A  similar  enclosure  called  Perda 
di  San  Baingiu  exists  2  m.  to  the  N.E. 
of  the  church  of  S.  Baingiu,  and  a 
third.  La  Perda  di  S,  Altare,  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  The  mountains 
seen  on  the  rt.  are  the  volcanic  group  of 
Santu  Lussurgiu,  Monte  Ferru,  and  Cug- 
lieri.  3  m.  beyond  San  Lussorio  is  the 
Cantonniera  dePonte  Marquis,  from  which 
ike  traveller  may  visit  to  the  1.  la 
Begia  Tanca,  or  horse-rearing  establish- 
ment of  the  Kings  of  Aragon,  sur- 
rounded by  dwarfish  cork-oaks.  The 
vegetation  from  here  commences  to 
assume  a  more  southern  aspect.  The 
road  rejoins  the  grand  route  at  Abba 
Santa ;  3  m.  beyond  which,  on  the  rt.) 
is  the  Nurhag  Losa,  the  spiral  passage 
in  which  is  well  preserved.  1  m. 
farther  on  is 

PauH-latino  (Pauli  from  Palus),  con- 
taining 2700  Inhab. ;  which  derives  its 
name  from  a  marsh  which  stood  closi 
by,  drained  SLbo^t.«w<j«ote>5:^^^-  '^ 
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are  nereril  mtfmtiTwmef  ^vmiher  to  dtose '  mppofiiiig  Ast  dte  ah-nsarsbcs  wUck 
M  Haeyymier  aafl  lifvmre  »  tiie  Tieinitr  :  Mrrmmd  t&e  town  Iiare  increased  m 
ffvr  m^aiieK,  o©  the  MMitieale  of  '>'>- ,  extent,  sad  tbax  the  waters  of  the  Tirse 
r^Mif^,  Afwmt  I  »,  W,  fl>f  tike  town  »  s  were  ooc  allowed  to  overflow  in  Ae 
Xsiiiaff  with  a  Giaftt'f  Tflwih;  as  a.  Iltk  eenty.  as  at  present,  or  certaxBttj 
J'rttle  4MCaiw*e  fxrtker,  at  /'^'fw  /'e^^  are  iu  founders  wonld  not  haxe  ^osen 
nererai  of  the  fcifter  with  three  cnoical  sneh  an  nn&roiinible  position  as  Oris- 
tfArtmnn^  haf,  mstead  of  women's  breasts !  tano  oeenptes.  There  is  no  inn  kerv, 
iip^m  them  an  at  Tamnli,  they  hare  three  1  if  we  exeepc  a  dirty  lodgrng-hotse  near 


and  SIX  ellipffeal  earlties,  wbieh  pene- 
trate to  the  axes  of  the  eooes. 

From  f'^trUi^l^ttino  the  rriad  deseends 
f  Ato  a  ralley,  which  it  followf  fer  %  m., 
if)  whieh  the  regetation  is  most  laxo- 
Hant ;  the  hilU  ^m  either  side  hare 
eaeh  its  Norha^r  perehed  apon  it, 

H'utJjuU,  a  small  village  where  the 
road  dehoiiehes  from  the  latter  rallej 
into  the  Camfrvl^mff  Mfuf!jv*re,  where  the 
heat  in  summer  is  excessive.  Here  we 
leaire  the  hilly  region  to  enter  on  the 
most  fertile  and  eivilized  part  of  all 
Sardinia,  As  we  approach  Oristano 
the  village'Steeples  are  seen  in  greater 
niimbeni;  the  fields,  better  cultivated, 
are  snrrotimled  by  hedges  of  gigantic 
cactnses ;  and  after  passing  through  a 
grore  of  olive-trees  and  palms,  we  reach 
at  9  m,  from  llaulada  the  insnlated  ch. 
of  Sonlra  Hufru/ra  del  Jiiniedio,  3.  great 
resort  for  pilgrims  of  the  province  of 
Oristano.  The  Tirse  is  soon  after- 
wards crossed.  This  river,  which  rises 
in  the  granitic  mountains  of  Buddmo, 
has  a  course  of  70  m.  before  it  reaches 
the  sea,  and  is  consequently  the  longest 
river  in  the  island.  The  construction 
of  the  bridge  over  it  is  attributed  to 
the  devil  by  the  lower  orders.  I  m. 
from  N.  H.  cfel  Utmedio  we  arrive  at 

OnfNTANO,  founded  in  1070  by  the 
lnbat)ttanis  of  T/mrot  (too  exposed  to 
the  incursions  of  the  Barbary  pirates), 
find  always  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  in  the  island  ;  it  is  the  chief  town 
of  the  province,  and  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop. It  hiis,  however,  the  desolate 
look  of  a  place  ravaged  by  a  pestilence ; 
the  did  walls  flanked  by  towers,  the 
palace  of  the  ancient  judges  of  Arborea, 
fhff  houses  with  balconies  surrounded 
rJron  raiJinga  hearing  the  arms  of 
wAngonege  noblen  who  once  \n\\a- 
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the  diligenee-offiee.  There  is  a  cafe  in 
the  town,  where  the  'Trrutretti,  for 
whirh  Oristano  is  celebrated,  may  be 
procured.  The  bread  of  Oristano  is 
considered  the  best  in  Sardinia. 

The  cathedral,  which  is  of  reeent 
date,  has  some  fair  pictures  of  a  Sardi- 
nian artist,  Marghinotti,  stiH  living. 
Avoid  visiting  the  prison  in  the  Torre 
di  Mare,  a  frightful  specimen  of  what 
the  lock-ups  of  the  l»th  century  were 
under  the  worst  system.  Some  pottery 
is  manufactured  here ;  it  may  be  added 
that  a  good  many  ancient  vases  arc 
discovered  in  the  tombs  about  Tharros. 
The  costume  of  the  inhabitants  has 
changed  here  from  what  we  have  seen 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  ;  the 
capote,  instead  of  black,  is  brown,  and  a 
hat  covered  with  oil-cloth,  and  with  a 
wide  brim,  distinguishes  the  man  of 
the  South  from  those  of  the  Capo  Set- 
tenirif/nale.  The  females  wear  an  ample 
scarf  or  handkerchief,  which  reaches  to 
the  ground,  bound  round  the  face  so  as 
to  allow  only  the  eyes  to  be  seen; 
it  has  some  resemblance  to  the  Spanish 
mantilla^  which  the  Andalusians  about 
TarifFa  wear ;  under  this  handkerchief 
is  a  red  petticoat;  most  of  the  females 
go  barefooted.  The  interior  of  Oris- 
tano has  little  to  interest  the  tra- 
veller ;  it  is  quite  different  as  regards 
the  environs:  several  excursions  may 
be  made  to  them,  amongst  which  the 
most  interesting  will  be— to  Milis  and 
the  Monte  Ferru;  to  Cabros  and  the 
ruins  of  Tharros. 

The  first  of  these  excursions  will  oc- 
cupy 2  days,  but  more  advantageously 
3 ;  the  first  8  miles  may  be  performed 
in  a  carriage,  as  far  as  the  village 
of  Tranuizzay  on  the  Strada  Centrale, 


from'w\v\<:^«».xQajiof  3  m.  runs  across 
them,  are  Badly  out  of  keeping \  a  eo\mln^TcA\x<i\Yv%<iftTTv-w\v«tv^ 
^bepregent  abandoned  look  of  tYie\  va\:\0TiC^w\\\%o^^eTv'm^^i^\Q^^),Vw^\^^ 
This  can  only  be  explained  by  \  \>etoTe  >x%^V<i  Moute  FerruAV^  €^^y«.^ 
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which  are  covered  with  orange-trees. 
After  passing  the  chapel  of  St.  Paulo  the 
village  of  Atilis  is  reached,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  the  magnificent  villa  of 
Marquis  Boyl,  which  contrasts  strangely 
with  the  miserable  aspect  of  the  sur- 
rounding cottages.  Milis  contains  1 600 
Inhab. ;  the  air  is  not  of  the  best ;  the  pea- 
santry are  employed  in  carrying  oranges 
either  into  the  interior,  or  to  Oristano  for 
shipment.  The  forest  of  Milis  is  nearly 
3  m.  long,  and  f  m.  in  breadth,  divided 
into  several  properties,  the  two  largest 
belonging  to  Marquis  Boyl  and  to  the 
Chapter  of  Oristano.  The  number  of 
orange-trees  bearing  fruit  is  estimated 
at  300,000,  each  tree  furnishing  on  an 
average  300  oranges  annually ;  some  of 
the  trees  are  6  ft.  in  circumference :  the 
most  magnificent,  being  one  on  Marquis 
Boyl's  property,  bears  an  inscription 
in  honour  of  the  late  king  of  Sardinia's 
visit  to  the  forest  in  May,  1829.  Nei- 
ther the  orange-groves  of  Hyeres  nor  of 
Portugal  can  convey  any  idea  of  these 
plantations:  here  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  cultivation ;  the  ground  beneath 
is  covered  with  luxuriant  grass,  the 
dark  green  of  which  contrasts  sin- 
gularly with  the  gold-coloured  fruit 
and  white  flowers  strewed  upon  it  from 
the  trees  above.  Man  really  here  ap- 
pears only  called  to  gather  the  fruit 
so  liberally  bestowed  by  nature.  From 
Milis,  by  a  verjr  indifferent  road,  the 
tourist  can  continue  to  Bonarcado^  a 
pleasant  village  on  the  declivities  of 
Monte  FerrUj  and  from  thence  through 
a  deep  and  savage  ravine  to  Santu  Lus- 
surgiu.  This  village,  of  4800  Inhab., 
1600  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  4  hrs. 
distant  from  Milis,  is  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  volcanic  crater,  the  N. 
lip  of  which  forms  a  kind  of  amphi- 
theatre surrounding  it,  the  highest  point 
of  which  is  Monte  Urticu  (3440  ft.  above 
the  sea).  The  best  place  from  which  to 
observe  this  curious  district  will  be  the 
smallch.of  S.Giuseppe, on  a  rising  to  the 
E.  of  the  town.  The  road  to  Cuglieri 
rises  over  the  wall  of  the  crater,  through 
a  forest  of  chesnut-trees,  not  unlike  those 
on  the  declivities  of  Etna,  passing  near 
the  highest  point  of  the  ridge,  the  Monte 
Urticu,  descending  from  thence  towards 
the  N,W,  through  a  forest  of  secular 


oaks  and  ilexes,  the  ground  beneath 
covered  with  peonies  (Poeonia  coral- 
lina,  Dec).  These  forests  abound  in 
deer  and  wild  boars,  and  the  hunting 
parties  which  assemble  in  them  at 
Easter  are  amongst  the  most  frequented 
in  Sardinia.  Near  the  foot  of  the  descent 
is  the  ancient  castle  of  Monte  Ferru, 
which  dates  from  1160;  close  to  it  is  a 
cavern  called  I.a  Spelonca  di  Nonna, 
consisting  of  several  chambers  artifi- 
cially excavated  in  the  volcanic  tufa, 
round  which  are  cells  which  appear  to 
have  served  for  places  of  sepulture. 

Cuglieri,  a  town  of  4200  souls,  4  hrs. 
distant  from  Santu  Lussurgiu,  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gurulis 
Nova,  offers  some  traces  of  Roman  edi- 
fices ;  it  is  the  chief  town  of  the  pro- 
vince, which  it  ctwes  in  a  great  degree 
to  its  healthy  situation.  The  view  from 
before  the  principal  ch.  is  very  exten- 
sive over  the  plain  of  Bosa  (La  Pla^ 
nargia),  and  the  whole  line  of  coast  from 
Cape  Marargiu  to  Cape  Mannu :  in  the 
spring  the  panorama  is  particularly  en- 
livened by  the  numerous  boats  employed 
in  the  coral  fishery  in  the  offing.  Au 
excellent  carriage-road  leads  from  Cug- 
lieri to  the  chapel  of  Santa  Caterina  di 
Pittinnuri  (8  m.),  a  place  of  great  vene- 
ration among  the  people  of  the  country 
around.  At  a  short  way  S.  of  Sta.  Cate- 
rina is  the  site  of  the  Roman  town 
of  Comus;  and  of  the  arx  of  which 
there  are  traces  on  a  hill  near  the 
sea-shore  ;  among  these  ruins  have  been 
frequently  discovered  Roman  inscrip- 
tions, vases  of  an  elegant  form,  with 
Phoenician  medals  and  bronzes.  At  a 
short  distance  from  the  ruins  of  this 
citadel,  and  towards  the  E.,  are  an  aban- 
doned iron-mine  and  some  traces  of 
ancient  furnaces.  From  herewe  follow 
during  5  m.  the  western  base  of  Monte 
Ferru^  to  reach  the  Campidano  of  MiiiSf 
and,  passing  by  the  rich  though  un- 
healthy villages  of  Biolaj  Nurache,  and 
Solanas,  return  to  Oristano  by  the  Ma- 
donna del  Ri medio. 

The  excursion  to  the  ruins  of  Tharroa 
will  occupy  a  long  day  from  Oristano : 
passine  by  the  MaAowwa.  ^^  'S&safc^^  nsj* 
Cabra!  ^4  m.^,  ».  ■c^.x.  ^^^^"'^^^^^ 


4^                                 Rode  l^ — Ciidr0— ^Sml  Sect.  X. 

Im  mhahitanmy  etmtnmm^  widi  ^m  m-  opoa  m  ■■£&  aHce  cxsenre  sale,  m 

mLnbritf  of  tts  eUmace : "  it  wnid  be  eonaeqpKBce  of  tbe  &eilitj  offered  kf 

<lifte«l€  to  iaia4pae  anjtiiiag  OMre  beaK*  jteauBlxMa   fiir  irmtrng'  tke  fiiifi, 

tifttl  ami  elf^gant  rhaa  tke  jo»ixur  giri»  opeouij  ^sriBp  ihe  wimser,  to  Ae 

of  Otnrtn  wben  <»0«et4Hi  Mi^iifer  4ivrbi^  covbo  oa  the  eoadaesix.    Tbe  fiak  dbe 

tli«  viitaieefestrvai  at  tfaenatuMiaidaaee  bmcc  ^Kmlant  are   tbe   grey  ^allcK 

of  the  ^/^/   r/i^Ai;  die  fiabermen  of  ifk.uv;^mt  ;  tJie  fishery  is  carried  or  kf 

the  Rei^honnnjr  enoat  mz^ht  aerre  at  vmtas^  of  eaaals  Veatxin^  from,  tke  sa, 

the  tente  tinte  u  the  fixiest  nuxleis  fnr  rhrf>a^  which  the  &A  are  allowed  to 

theartiJit,     It  i^i  a  «iMni!ar  cxreamstaaee  mfer  the  lakes,  in  which  smmdrj  duB- 

fhat*  with  a  eiimate  so  pesrilexktial  at  her«  constrveted  of  cases  are  set  a^  in 

tioMS,  aiui  whieh  rbe  iahabitants  of  the  which  thej  colleet.  aad  frcm  wid^ 

▼ieioity,  i->«t  llTi&ir  awaj  from  the  sea.  thej  are  drrren  into  a  remote  oae^  called 

tfiftmuitr  AO  4axHren)«s  as  to  aroid  re-  the Ci//i(?r>i  iiHZiii  JTjrt^r.  where  the fi^er- 

matAing  in   it  for  a  night,    there  are  men  enter  naked,  seize  the  fish,  aad 

persons  of  a^re  thaa  1(>0  years  of  age  despatch  them  by  striking  them  oa  the 

aaMMig  its  popohtftoo :  th^  eren  are  head. 

ntA  rare.    The  sitaatioo  of  Cahraa,  in  The  tourist  caa  arrire  from  Onstna 

the  deltaofthe  Tir$e,  forminfr  marshes  as  fiu*  as  Cabras  in  a  carriage,  bat  beyond 

in  sommer,  expiaina  this  an&TOiirable  it  he  mast  trsTci  on  horseback,  foOowing 

iaoftary  state,  and  which  it  would  not  the  shore,  and  croanng  sereral  of  the  ca- 

be  difll^t  to  remedy,  were  it  not  that  nals  which  eomnranicate  between  the  salt 

It   wooM  interfere  with  the  eztensiTe  lake  and  the  sea;  the  N.W.  extremity 

fisheries.     It  is  right  to  obserre,  that,  of  the  bay  is  shat  in  by  a  narrow  pro- 

with  this  great  appeanmce  of  robust  montorj,  the  Capo  di  San  Marco,  at  the 

health  amongst  the  adnltpopnlation, the  foot  of  whii^  is  an  ancient  insnlated 

mortality  at  an  early  age  is  excessiTe.  chorch,  which  alone  marks  the  site  of 

The  streets  of  Cal^iras  are  straight  and  the  city  of  Tharros,  the  residence  of  the 

widf;,  the  hooses  generally  of  one  story,  jodges  of  Arborea  vntil  the  1 1th  centy. 

to  which  that    of  the   former  feudal  This  church  is  still  an  abbey,  under  the 

lord,   the  Marquis  Arcais,  is  not  an  denomination  of  iS^in  Gioeamii  di  SmiSy 

exception ;   the  only  risible  difference  :  Sinis  being  the  name  of  the  strip  of  land 
between  the  dwellincs  of  the  different .  between  the  Laguna  of  Mar  e  Fonti$  and 

clashes  being,  that  those  of  the  pro-  the  sea.   The  excursion  from  Cabras  to 

prietors  ( pnncipfilen)  and  clergy  have  S.  Giovanni  will  require  2  hours.  Dur- 
glass  windows,  a  privilege  which  has 
been  often  resented  by  the  lower  orders 
by  smashing  those  of  persons  whom  they 
considered  no  better  than  themselves. 
The  parish  ch,  is  dedicated  to  the 
MmUmna  delV  Afmntti:   near    it  is  a 


ruin  of  a  castle  of  the  judges  of  Arbo- 


reft,  and  from  this  cause  called  the 
Palace  of  Eleonora,  the  name  of  that 
extraordinary  woman,  the  Giudichessa 
of  Arborea,  who  granted  to  her  sub- 
jects the  Carta  di  Loou,  the  Magna 
CfiAHTA  of  the  Sardes  in  the  middle 
ages. 

Tfie    country   round    Cabras  is    co- 
vered   with    plantations    of   gigantic 
E;ree8,    in    the   midst   of  which 
Ute-jmlms  give  to  it  an  oriental 
( 


ing  his  walk  the  tourist  may  see  nu- 
merous red  flamingoes  on  the  salt  lake 
and  the  gulf.  The  ch.  of  San  Gio- 
vanni has  nothing  of  interest,  except 
iu  deserted  appearance,  in  the  midst  of 
sand-hills,  which  have  covered  en- 
tirely the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city; 


crossing  them  in  a  southerly  direction 
to  a  tower,  we  arrive  at  the  Necropolis, 
which  extends  to  the  8ea-8h<»ie ;  it  is 
here  that  sepulchres  excavated  in  the 
limestone  rock  are  frequently  disco- 
vered, containing,  alongside  the  human 
skeletons,  gold  rings,  ear-ring8»  and 
necklaces,  large  glass  vessds  of  Etruscan 
forms,  scarabsei,  Egyptian  amulets,  kc. 
Specimens  of  these  antiquities  may  be 
^    _  purchased  at  Cabras,    the  inhabitants 

The  fishery  of  the  salt  \ake6\coTvsv^w\w^\\ift«»\U  «&  the  property  of 
fd  of  late  yean   for  48,0OOl.\l\\e\TV\\\«i%fe\%uwv%viT%<i^\v<i^^^x>^^ 
aadia  likely  to  be  carried  on  \uVeftx<s^N«A:\Q.Ti%>(iv«oi%^N^v\^^ 
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protection  of  some  inflaential  person  of 
that  town.  On  the  promontory  of  Sinis 
are  more  than  twenty  NurhagSf  all 
placed  upon  commanding  eminences; 
the  southern  point  of  the  promontory  is 
frequented  by  a  peculiar  species  of 
falcon,  the  Falco  Eleonorse,  so  called 
by  General  de  La  Marmora,  in  honour 
of  the  Legislatrix,  who  in  the  Carta  di 
Logu  forbade  to  disturb  its  nests,  under 
pain  of  imprisonment  and  fine. 

The  Hot  Springs  of  Fordungianus  de- 
serve also  to  be  visited;  this  will  occupy 
a  day  from  Oristauo :  following  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Tirse,  through  a  country 
well-cultivated  with  vines,  olive-trees, 
and  cactuses,  the  villages  of  Siliy  Si- 
maxis,  Ollastra,  San  Vera  Congius,  and 
Vilkmova  di  Truscheddu,  are  successively 
passed  through.  An  ascent  brings  u 
to  the  arid  hill  of  Balargianus,  which 
commands  a  fine  view  over  the  plain 
of  the  Tirse,  and  the  Monte  Ghirghini 
on  the  S.,  the  rendezvous  of  the  sports- 
men of  ^Oristano.  Descending  from 
here  through  an  underwood  of  arbu- 
tus, myrtles,  and  leutiscus,  we  reach 
the  village  of  Fardungianus,  the  ancient 
Forum  Trajani,  where  there  still  exist 
remains  of  a  fine  Roman  bridge  over 
the  Tirse,  and  considerable  ruins  of 
baths  surround  the  now  abandoned 
thermal  springs,  the  persons  who  now 
resort  to  them  being  obliged  to  build  for 
themselves  huts  of  canes  to  protect  them 
from  cold  and  sun.  The  temperature 
of  the  sources  is  155^  Fahr. ;  they  con- 
tain sulphates  of  soda,  lime,  and  mag- 
nesia. There  are  now  1046  Inhab.  in 
this  village,  their  poor  cottages  sur- 
rounded by  plantations  of  magnificent 
pomegranate-trees.  A  modem,  though 
already  half-ruined  bridge  over  the  Tirse 
communicates  by  a  road  with  Pauli- 
latino.  The  air  of  Fordtmgianus  is  insa- 
lubrious in  summer.  Among  the  ruins 
of  the  Forum  Trajani  are  an  aqueduct, 
traces  of  a  Roman  road,  three  mile- 
stones (recently  removed  to  the  mu- 
seum at  Cagliari) ;  there  are  also  re- 
mains of  a  wall  built  during  the  middle 
ages,  as  a  protection  against  the  moun- 
taineers of  La  Barbagia, 

Leaving  Oristano,  the  Strada  Centrale 
proceeds  m  a,  S.S.E,  direction,  leavinf 
on  the  rt,  the  salt  lakes  of  S.  Giusta  aQ< 


Sassu,  as  far  as  Uras,  and  afterwards 
through  a  depression  between  the 
mountains  of  Linos  on  the  rt  and 
Monte  Arci  on  the  1.  15  m.  from  Oris- 
tano is  Uras^  a  village  of  2050  Inhab., 
iu  the  middle  of  an  extensive  plain, 
the  richest  corn  district  in  the  island. 
Uras  is  celebrated  for  the  victory  gained 
in  1470  by  the  Marquis  of  Oristauo 
over  the  Spanish  Viceroy.  8  m.  N.E. 
of  Uras  is  Ales,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte 
Arci  (1120  Inhab.),  a  bishop's  see,  with 
a  cathedral  built  in  1636,  on  the  plan  of 
the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria  di  Carignano  at 
Genoa.  The  tract  between  the  volcanic 
peak  of  Arci  and  the  basaltic  plateau 
of  La  Giara  (see  p.  466)  is  called  Mar- 
milla,  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
Sardinia ;  in  the  centre  of  it  stands  Ales, 

Sardara,  8^  m.  from  Uras,  with  2340 
Inhab.,  on  the  lower  declivity  of  the 
Monte  Melas,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  some 
thermal  springs  known  to  the  Romans  as 
the  Aquas  Neapolitanos ;  they  rise  at  a 
temperature  of  140®  Fahr.,  and  contain 
carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gases,  with  sulphates  of  soda^and 
magnesia  in  solution.  The  bathers  re- 
sort to  certain  grottoes  in  the  vicinity, 
or  have  the  waters  carried  to  the  vil- 
lage. The  castle  of  Monreale,  a  resi- 
dence of  the  Judges  of  Arborea,  to  the 
S.  of  the  springs,  is  one  of  the  best 
preserved  mediaeval  monuments  in  the 
island.  Like  most  of  the  villages  of 
the  Campidano,  Sardara  has  a  kind  of 
inn,  where  the  traveller  may  procure 
wine  and  other  refreshments,  and  even 
a  bed,  such  as  it  is.  Great  quantities 
of  saffron  are  cultivated  about  Sardara, 
as  well  as  in  the  environs  of 

SanlvH,  6^  m.  farther  on,  a  large 
village  of  8930  Inhab.,  with  a  ruined 
castle  and  some  churches.  We  would 
advise  the  traveller  to  visit  one  of  the 
houses  of  the  fiirmers  at  Sanluri,  or  in 
some  other  village  of  the  Campidano : 
the  disposition  is  throughout  the  same. 
A  mill  turned  by  a  pony  in  a  corner  of  the 
dwelling  forms  a  constant  appendage  to 
the  establishment.  There  is  a  peculiar 
breed  of  fowls  at  Sanluri,  remarkable 
for  their  size ;  they  are  «».v^  va  Vsao***. 
been  'mlTcAssLCfc^  i«ata  KSxvs»^.  '^^^'fc 
women  Yvftte  ^^vc  «.  ^«^^  ^^;S:'f ^^" 
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^  mn  ^vf  *%e   fC*m^  W  Art^tu    '%^'»r   oacan*:  4^  dift  fCRes*  in.  t&e  opper  1 

^/i>ii'fi<th^M)fc  Kiot^Mv^frt  '>^  A.''Vvr'*a.  &  '^art  dra:^ni.  hy  «k3u  -whvA  emam  S 

/s^ .^0%  OyrtTu-,,  M  r^ti^,  a^rienlriirti  ^siraA-   p#>n>ir»,  «adi  *«  wbma  will  Karcdy  fee 


(IjUAJLJkXi  'dK  K«aii»  of  die  B»- 
flKan  ,  /mm  .'  Tluere  aire  two  ▼erj  tsler- 
ai>i«  nuuu  Ivo^  n  the  ^■arter  of  La 
Marraft:    tbef  narv   loc  liMk  over-i»- 


*M  f»^,iiUlf  a^A^  tJM:  <t«^ii^t<tTvxui  TLtiiMr  tM  peTino*  cnvtsiif  fTOfliL  tbe  kflcdb 

iVfMivft!;   ^i<   tlM'    eiTivks&tr,    /i»fthi*r    w-  a£  Oenna;   whereas  the  crxreller  wW 

<>pr«M^    rv^    tlM;    f  A^tr^dfifA^    me^irie  am  ^rnr*A  from.  pMt»  Tones  will  find 

#rf  h«l«keK<«4i,  pryyr    to    th^r   fsrim^,t^  them.  uA^trMj  tgmkkmaiAt.    The  p<rice 

4^Wt<^af»/Mw     Th^  )ailhitmr*T%  t^m^ififffsil  r/f  hedrwMftS  Taries  fnmm  1  to  S  Imc*: 

w^^  ?Wfd^  Mil  ft  wh/>  e'MM  riMtiit  tb«  dmiier  2  to  3;  IreakfiMt  of  iMat  aad 

<(;ffWy^<'/f  iM«Ur>a.  Tb^ /)^<;rkt»rj(i>  pirvyT«>l  erAiety  2  frxacs.    There  »  aaocher  inm 

gm  nn^m^^Jrv^fn\  ^^eaUtum,    Thf.  yrrp-  at  the  estraaee  of  Villa  Xaora;  aad 

Mrrt^  ^/>#  \f*iifmfi^  to  tb«  )^wf{tm  Pal'  trareUen  who  hiteod  to  prokng  their 

Ut^u^m,  %  fi^rnti*:^  smWuftmr*:,  May   maj  obtaiA  foraisiicd   rooow  at 

4    mi,    Yft^ffttA    i^lnri,   ^fter  trmn-  the  bothuig  estaMirfmiqtt  on  the  pfo- 

i>»i(  ih4^  n^tff  Mara,  m  the  i!aMUruMtr%  merotde, 

t4P^r/l^i  f/^m/ja  f\fm$i  ttumtrj^  a  name  The   fteamen  arrire    from    Genoa 

0i^<m    m  //tti^ff  Wift»  of  the  ttmnXry  ererj  Tuesdaj  and  Sotnrdaj  aftemooo, 

t//   a    kf»^   ^/f  Celtfe  Mer^hirn,     The  aiMl    retam    on   the  Wednesday  and 

M4frptttfth'tMUt<'4»i'tlyf  ffi  th^  form  fff  z  Thnniday.    Another  fails  for  Tunis  on 

rt$4^  /fMmk,  yrWHVttff  M  the  natural  the  Satardars ,  arrifing  at  Cagliari  from 

UtrmtttHiUfti  of  a   \rMA\th  Ayke,  frtftn  Genoa  on  the  same  daj.    Fares  to  and 

ffmrui  whi^.h  the  toUMte  tnfa  has  l>een  from  Genoa  70  and  45,  and  from  Ca- 

ira#h^^l  awa//    2r|  m,  farther  on  is  |  ^liaii  to  Tnnss45  and  30  francs.    There 

H/;rrmtif  tm  ih¥,  nuUi  of  a  lake  drained  is  also  a  line  cf  steamers  for  the  islaod 


of  lat«  yt^rn,  4  m,  beyond  fterrenti 
is  «\'firMminis;  and  4  tn,  farther,  at  the 
foot  tffmmti  rolesnii;  bills,  Mt/nfintir,  so 
<<all«J  from  a  nfti^bf^ytirinff  mcmastery 
of  (^niNldol0S«  monks,  Monastir  is  a 
flourishing  y\\\ii%¥  near  the  bifurcation 


of  I>a  l^Iaddalena  every  Sunday  evening, 
calling  at  Maravera,  Tortoli,  Orosei, 
Siniscola,  and  Terranova.  Another  line 
of  steamers  leave  Cagliari  for  Naples 
the  10th  and  20th  of  each  month,  calling 
at  Tortoli  and  Terranova ;  and  a  third 


of  tb«  }iij(h  roa<l  to  Niioro,  and  near :  for  Palermo,  on  Saturday,  at  2  pj 
iUt*  Imnks  ttf  the  Marma  and  Flnmineddu  enoployin^  24  hrs. 
U^rrtmiMf  which    are  crossed   by  good  I     Caglian  contains  30,960  Inhab.    Al- 
bridals,  thongh  not  to  be  compared  to  many  of 

'Vm  111  m,  which  Intervene  between  j  the  large  towns  on  the  Mediterranean,  it 
Monnstir  nnd  (yagliari  are  over  a  gently  |  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  position,  the 
iindtilntiittf  plain,  now  very  fertile  and  pureness  of  its  atmosphere,  the  extent 
W(tll  puitivAted.    As  we  approach  thej  of  its  ^ilf,  and  the  colour  of  the  rocks 


(inpitnl  wo  pans  houMes  in  tnc  midst  of 
(tnoloMurcs  surrounded  by  cactus  hedges. 
Afu*r  leaving  on  the  rt.  the  Halt  Lake, 
'*"  th0  iSiftfffK},  and  th«  road  to  Iglesias, 
>L0ator  Cafjiiari  by  iha   subiir\)   of 

■   Toaortif   and    tlio   (/ontrnda   AV ,  .       .         ^  ^   ^        

Ja  which  /aiituotod  the  dUigcnco^  W  ft\iu«ite(i i\ie  <\x^wx^t  ^i  W^C^'siC^t^,^^^ 


on  which  the  upper  town  is  built— all 
which  province  a  pleasing  effect  on  the 
traveller  who  has  even  visited  Naples,  Lis- 
bon, or  Constantinople,  especially  when 
ii^«t\  ?tom  iVv^  ¥1..  \xv  the  direction  of  Bo- 
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sents  about  halfway  up  a  green  zone,  the 
site  of  the  public  promenade ;  at  the  base 
is  the  quarter  of  Villanova,  surrounded 
by  the  palm-trees  of  S.  Lucifero,  The 
interior  of  the  town  has  much  more  of  a 
Spanish  than  an  Italian  aspect,  and  the 
faces,  and  especially  the  eyes  of  the 
females,  add  to  this  illusion. 

The  city  is  divided  into  four  quar- 
ters, each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics. That  of  the  Castle  {Cas- 
teddn)  occupies  the  top  of  the  hill,  rising 
300  ft.  above  the  sea :  it  is  surrounded 
by  its  well-preserved  walls,  built  by  the 
Pisans,  and  contains  the  palaces  of  the 
Viceroy  and  Archbishop,  and  of  the 
principal  families  of  the  island,  who 
reside  at  Cagliari ;  two  of  the  most 
remarkable  are,  the  P.  Boyl  and  P.  Villa 
Marina.  This  qiiarter  communicates 
with  the  others  by  means  of  four  gates ; 
those  of  the  Elefante  and  San  Pancrazio 
are  defended  by  towers,  each  bearing  a 
long  inscription  relative  to  their  erection 
by  the  Pisans  in  1305  and  1307.  The 
quarter  of  Stampace  extends  from  the 
first  of  these  gates  to  the  Campidano  on 
the  N. :  it  is  the  seat  of  the  mercantile 
and  industrial  part  of  the  population  ; 
there  are  some  good  shops  here,  those  of 
the  jewellers  in  particular,  for  the  supply 
of  the  rich  ornaments  worn  by  the 
females  of  the  S.  part  of  the  island. 
The  quarter  of  La  Marina  is  that  of  the 
maritime  trade  and  population,  and  of 
the  consular  and  custom-house  offices. 
Finally  that  of  Villanova,  on  the  E.  of  the 
Castle-hill,  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the 
agriculturists  of  the  rich  plain  that  ex- 
tends in  the  direction  oiQuartu  and  Pirri. 

The  streets  of  the  quarter  of  the 
Castle  are  narrow  and  tortuous ;  those 
of  La  Marina  and  Villanova  wider,  but 
execrably  paved,  and  sometimes  not  at 
all.  The  Piazza  di  S.  Carlo,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Strada  di  Yenne,  is 
not  remarkable ;  the  Strada  di  San  Mi- 
chele,  parallel  to  the  latter,  is  the  finest 
in  the  town,  and  where  the  races  (Pa- 
reggie)  take  place :  these  races  are 
peculiar,  consisting  of  a  line  of  3  to  6 
mounted  men,  who  run  at  full  speed  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  holding  each  other's 
arms,  the  great  effort  being  to  arrive  to- 
getber,  stijl  holding  to  each  other.  The 
ancient  Pisan  and  Aragonese  bastions 


have  been  converted  into  boulevards  or 
promenades.  The  view  from  that  of  St. . 
Catherine,  over  the  Port,  Gulf,  and  Salt  J 
Lakes,  and  towards  Capes  Carbonara  and 
Pula,  is  very  fine.  Other  public  walks 
have  been  recently  laid  out  to  the  E.  of 
Porta  di  San  Pancrazio,  following  the 
declivity  of  the  Castle  hill,  on  which 
has  been  placed  a  Roman  statue,  con- 
verted into  La  Giudichessa  Eleonora, 
holding  in  her  hand  the  Carta  di  Logu. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Ce- 
cilia, is  a  vast  irregular  edifice,  begun 
I  in  1312  by  the  Pisans,  and  completed 
in  1331  by  the  Aragonese  kings:  it 
was  restored  in  the  17th  century: 
the  high  altar  is  of  massive  silver, 
with  statuettes  of  the  same,  in  good 
taste :  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading 
to  it  are  two  lions  crushing  serpents, 
which  support  the  balustrade — a  species 
of  allegorjr  very  general  throughout 
the  Sardinian  churches.  The  ancient 
amhones  have  been  removed  to  near 
the  principal  entrance.  The  pictures 
are  in  general  copies  of  the  school 
of  the  Caraccis.  A  silver  dish,  with 
sculptures  of  the  Triumph  of  Galatea, 
in  the  sacristry,  is  attributed  to  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini.  In  one  of  the  chapels 
is  the  huge  monument  of  Martino  King 
of  Sicily,  the  victor  at  Sanluri  (see  p. 
45 1 )  ;  he  was  the  son  of  Martino  King 
of  Aragon,  and  was  carried  off  by  a  fever 
a  few  days  after  his  victory  ;  his  re- 
mains were  subsequently  removed  to 
Poblet  in  Catalonia.  Beneath  the  high 
altar  is  a  crypt,  divided  into  3  chapels  ; 
that  of  St.  Lucifer  contains  the  tomb  of 
the  wife  of  Louis  XVI II.  of  France,  a 
Princess  of  Savoy,  who  died  in  England 
in  1810;  and  that  of  St.  Saturninus,  of 
the  only  son  of  the  Duke  d*Aosta,  after- 
wards Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  by  whose 
death  the  crown  devolved  to  the  reign- 
ing branch  of  Savoy  Carignan;  in  the 
niches  are  placed  various  relics  of  saints 
and  martyrs.  Some  Pagan  bas-reliefs 
are  quite  out  of  place  in  this  sanctum 
sanctorum. 

Amongst  the  other  churches  of  Cag- 
liari, the  most  worthy  of  notice  are — 
8.  i^rancesco,  ne-KC  >Xa  V\^'i:ia.%.^'«:^^«*« 
erected  m  X^l  4,  VvCtw  ^  x««vwVfti^^ 
\  cade,  atvd  some  ^.vcvexA.  ^^^'^^^^^^'^ 
14t\i  centy.     Santa  A^ivx,  x^vX^ 


y    .*-- 


;..-   iAi^uji 


'*ilfc     !    <•     «y:«-  li'?       "iX    -^  „       .'      ".i»*  .'  '.-     ■   ^..■.  .:     ;u^.  j-.r:   "     .^j— 

}  ■<  /*:»     ..  II    ■.I*'-.'  I  .  ■ -J-.  .<■»■..  .*-.-ru;'_'  I  ■-•iTL'^-ij-r-u   I-  :•  r^iuL  xdzht 

il.M*->     vFl      f        u.***^     ti'..a::-t.     "  •     ri--'  ■J.:..-.:j.       Tii^  IT"'  -  fH—llir  Ills  £Tafffff 

t»jj*.   ,'-*ii ^u-  »*•    '  •-■■  '  f        ■  »  •«'.'-'  ••"■i  '^"ii""    ■''  "i^  rfar.irat    a*--*"::'!*!!*.. luaniflL 

••-^-■.i:'      •■•'      jr.  •it:a;      v  lua.*  u:.i  -.  -  -ly.     -li#-«     ::rU;:::i --     um*.     ii-    if 

Uii.-r.  «!.     i*«  jrtji    '•*  :i#*  u.-  .:    ^r.*"*  t.-rxiuu   lUiL    ?'iiE:i.rj:i;i    trjin..    ▼Tua. 

In.  «*•.'■;  "^  •»   tt  '.'i     ;*•     j'  '»'  ui" '.  -.*rr-n   di**--t»' ^ ri    II   ?ai"'':i!a.  mii 

^•*-"     y«-;     '■■••    ii^.u-    i**    '     .Vi  .-iv    :.  -??;»fr-a.'.';  x»f  luv'pt  «uk1  rji  .^  *i  itrsiiiar 

<*»'.«rt     ..     ...■    >*^'.'     y    I  i:    'j-*;t:,:;iV.i  li  -.     ^i't-!T!i»     ll*  VUai  -Jr*"t  ITtr  xn'WTmi 

-t    i    «,."jM/.»     -.u..^*     u*rt     u>-,»4.     'u*:  '.t*  :•■«      uuL    i»'  liuiii— -Ti    tiseriw-rwt  jx. 

v*;*:%-n/'^<  -.1**  v.*n.i»   'Yiitt  laivi-dir  Tiai-i*.     Tut 

A^w^v    '  ♦.M-.w   'A      7u--»  *.'»:  •,»'.  *r'..i  ;^   itisTii-.n.      Tie   I-::>n:T7    sria'aJu 

'.f^wi^ut    <;!*.'    3-^    '-ut    r  ••■»      i    ";iK  'Ar-r:   v.  --ii*  vjrti   '.li  vj*^   iiuiaiL   rf 

jt',^»«^«   */>*^/.*  '/  V-*   ,'y.iv.>-i     i'.**  Vjt  »-.v.i  Vj*r*  j*  i  jcvx  ta-Ti_»urut  17  5i 

'>  n*^;,  ^'^  ♦■.♦<<•  <iV -;.'*. iv«   i  t„  '•»•-  '.^  -.'^  ->':;«-  v  .■-■-■  w:.i  _  i^i  fc-r^-il  cf 

K .  .V.  4      7  A^  A-. ' <  '.•*  •  V. .  t/y/-.  •  .  »  i: ,  -^j:  .  vju  ;::-itr*rfJL  :i t  rn'jtr.  rKH-irtii-tat  bic£ZC 

ft   ^/';    *//virf^   •f>r   »  ar;a.    ».t*.*..'/t    fv,'  '.f  Af-yyr**     ';.».-.     ';-.-.:^.   i'-iSinf;'. 

^*r.fa  ,«  »/f,^.f.^  *•  ^,'-*jr ,'.*.•%,  ?-.,i  '^f  -ir-K-ei^  for  i^i.*  ll4*«T  of  5«- 

f*»»Af  *l,f.f.3fi  •;>'  f>%*  II  ;.*<*•  t  '>f  rhft       Tr>r  /':<  /  <...,■•  '-  il-i»i?ii  fmftlL 

•*/f^/r/'>  '/f  tr**  V >>'."/»*,  1*  i^/v  i\a%  *,t  ^^Atz0: :  k-.'.i2i*pi  »•.  til*  eiircmiry  of  the 

tiMr  w<  J .  •*/ ;  '//f/i wrt  ;^* *it  '/f  t h*  jaU.%':  :  i t  i^ia-Uf *a/i,  i t  w  prrAeCtr^l  ":/T  C^«  St.  Ela 

i«  «  ir««*  \ti$i\f\\u^t  >iA-.ui((  tif<>;  rti%\*i*^c^,  tovanU  dx«r  .S.E.     lu  ::.r  mi'idle  ages 

/ff  P««r  nr-UUtnit'/p  **u  ott*r  MifXh  HI  A  a  r^rv^li  c/uJd  ftili  «bt<;r  iz:U»  the  Salt 

«//fiv<T/»t    *m    t)t*',  otUtrr,     ThH   PaUtzzo  ljikt:%  W.  of  the  town.  a£  we  know  the 

M'inn.ii,'ilf.^  nhrttitHtA*:  tUtt  ^tfi<"lral,  [ia>,  galleys  did  in  122rC,  duriLg  the  siege  of 

iftt  it*  f»/;a/U;  a  Wi;(  th%cnp*ton  *Utni'  r-mt'i  OUifu  a  place  now  1^  m.  from  the 

MMtthntl-'*:  of  \\%ti  viftif  of  i'AiA.r\*r%  W  ma.    Tfaif  Laguna, or  5;  \.i*jdi  O.iglinri, 

^ffi  hin  ifXfM^IHiou  Vt  Tufii*,  in   \TtZTt'^  \H  or  Uf)  m.  in  circuufcrtrEce,  is  sepa- 

f»  out!  of  ih*T  h^lU  in  n  \'Af\fy.  ni^Wu  raU'AtTOiA  \Vv<:  waV>n  a.itarrow  strip  of 
hy    4f^/,  //// inotfl,  t  r J   liOf lOur    « »f  \auA ,  f,  in-  Vn*?^,  caXWA  Vi  1-  ■  1  vi,  >^x^m^ 

^SW/e»  Fidix,     ru*:n:  is  a  pretty   w\iu:\i  W^fc  X>^*^  t>^^  \.^iafetv«,» 
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to  admit  the  fish,  as  at  Cabras;  it  is 
covered  during  winter  with  water-fowl, 
especially  with  flamingoes,  which  arrive 
from  Africa  to  pass  the  cold  season; 
with  wild  swans,  geese,    ducks,   and 
other   aquatic  birds  from    the    north, 
which  famish    abundant   shooting    to 
the  sportsman.    These  shooting  parties 
during  the  winter  months  are  very  pic- 
turesque, numerous  boats  filled    with 
ladies  taking  part  in  them,  and  adding 
much  to  the  vivacity  of  the  scene.    The 
value  of   the  fishery  is  estimated  at 
150,000   livres;   it  consists  chiefly  of 
eels  and  grey  mullet  {mugginiy.    To  the 
E.  of  Cagliari  are  2  similar  lakes,  the 
Stagno  di   Molentargiu,  and    the  Mare 
Stagno,  and  which,  although  not  com- 
municating with  the  sea,  except  when  it 
blows  hard  from  the  S.,  are  equally  salt. 
Extensive  evaporating  pools  have  been 
established  on  the  banks  of  both  these 
Stagni,  from  which  large  quantities  of 
salt  are  procured  by  natural  evaporation. 
Cagliari  has  hitherto  remained  free 
from  malaria ;  its  elevated  situation  at 
the  extremity  of  the  great  depression 
of  the  Campidano,  through  which  blow 
the  strong  N.W.  winds  {rruiestrale)^  ap- 
pears to  preserve  it  from  this  infliction, 
which  one  might  expect  to  exist,  sur- 
rounded as    it    is  by  salt    lakes    and 
marshes.    When  the  N.W.  wind  does 
not  blow,  a  slight  southerly  breeze  sets 
in    every    morning    about    10  o'clock, 
known   by  the  name  of  Imbattu,  and 
which  during  the  summer  renders  the 
heat  supportable,   although  the  latter 
sometimes    reaches    104©    Fahr.,    and 
drives  the  miasmata  before  it.    The  air 
of  Bonaria,  almost  a  suburb  of  Cagliari, 
has  of  late  years  become  tainted,  which 
has  been  attributed  to  a  pier  erected  for 
embarking  the  salt.    The  water  of  the 
springs  at  Cagliari  is  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
so  that  the  inhabitants  generally  drink 
only  that  collected  in  cisterns  from  the 
rain.    On  the  whole  the  water  is  in- 
different, and  ships  are  obliged  to  send 
for  it  to  Pula,  16  m.  off.     During  the 
time  of  the  Romans  it  was  brought  here 
from  the  mountains  of  DonmsNovaSy  25  m. 
distant,  by  means  of  an  aqueduct;  of  late 
if  has  been  proposed  to  convey  water 
from  Smnai,  a  place  8  m.  to  the  N.£. 


The  costume  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cagliari  differs  little,  except  as  to  colour, 
from  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  island. 
The  accessories  are  richer ;  the  coilettu 
is  replaced  by  a  kind  of  juste  au  corps f 
in  gaudy  colours.  The  rtV/a*<«ri(clothes- 
dealers)  are  remarkable  for  the  richness 
of  their  dress  on  feast-days,  wearing  a 
kind  of  blue  jacket,  the  sleeves  embroi- 
dered with  white,  ornamented  with  large 
silver  buttons;  under  this  is  a  scarlet  cloth 
waistcoat:  the  white  trousers  scarcely 
reach  to  the  knees,  below  which  are  the 
universal  black  gaiters  of  the  Sardes ; 
a  red  cap,  instead  of  the  Turkish  fez, 
covers  the  head.  The  fishermen  wear 
red  trousers,  a  blue  jacket,  and  a  red 
cap.  The  females  display  a  still  greater 
amount  of  elegance  and  finery  in  their 
dress  than  the  men,  by  the  number  of 
gold  and  silver  buttons,  pins,  &c.,  with 
which  they  decorate  every  part  of  it. 

Cagliari  is  situated  very  nearly  on  the 
site  of  KaraliSy  a  Roman  Municipium, 
many  remains  of  which  may  still  be 
seen — the  principal  being  the  amphi" 
theatre  excavated  in  the  limestone  rock 
below  the  promenade  of  Buon  Cammino, 
the  seats  of  which  are  partly  preserved ; 
its  dimensions  are  nearly  153  ft.  by  98  in 
the  two  diameters.  Of  the  ancient  bury- 
ing^places  several  are  still  visible;  one, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  suburb  of  Santa 
Tenera,  is  called  the  Sa  Grvita  dessa 
Pibera  (Grotto  of  the  Viper),  from  the 
serpents  sculptured  over  the  entrance; 
it  has  suffered  by  the  cuttings  for  the 
new  road,  which  passes  close  by.  In  it 
are  several  inscriptions  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  which  have  been  published  by 
Muratori  and  La  Marmora.  A  number 
of  similar  grottoes,  but  less  decorated, 
exist  on  the  limestone  cliffs  near  the 
Qrutta  dessa  Pibera,  as  well  as  on  the 
hill  of  Monreale.  Remains  of  an  aque- 
duct built  of  brick,  stamped  with  Ro- 
man names,  have  also  been  discovered 
near  the  town. 

The  hills  which  surround  the  city 
between  the  N.E.  and  E.  are  capped  with 
mediseval  castles,  which  add  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape;  the 
greater  number  in  rultvs.  Bfe"^<svs&.^^\ft»«k 
lQiiU%  exUTi^%  \Vi^  ^^a^s^  wJSSa^^lV  C^ow^v- 
^dano  di  Cagliari,  co^^t^  ^>S^^^'^S^ 
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agreeable  object  of  promenade  to  the 
stranger.  They  may  be  all  reached  in 
a  carriage,  if  sach  a  conyenience  can 
be  procured,  for  in  1854  there  was  only 
,one  person  in  the  capital  who  kept  sach 
^.vehicles  for  hire,  and  in  fine  weather 
♦they  were  not  easy  to  be  had  even  at  ex- 
<orbitant  prices.  An  omnibus  goes  daily 
tto  Quartu,  the  most  important  of  the 
^villages  of  the  Campidano  of  Cagliari, 
tsrhioh  contains  6300  Inhab. 

The -traveller  who  may  be  at  Cagliari 
tin  May  ought  to  visit  the  towns  of  the 
Campidano  daring  their  feast-days,  to 
ibrm  some  idea  of  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  the  costumes  of  the  peasantry. 
These  feasts  ^sonsist,  amongst  other 
ceremonies,  of  a  long  procession  of 
oxen  yoked  two  and  two,  their  horns 
decorated  with  bouquets  of  flowers 
next  .come  the  diflferent  village  con- 
fraternities, followed  by  the  statue  of 
the  patrQp  saint  of  the  locality,  preceded 
by  his  banner  carried  by  a  cavalier,  his 
face  turned  towardsdhe  statue,  and  whose 
horse  walks  backwards,  not  to  fail  in 
respect  to  the  divinity.  The  procession 
ended,  races  follow,  the  horses  mounted 
by  boys  from  10  to  12  years  of  age,  with- 
out bridle  or  ^irrups.  At  all  hours  of 
the  day  groups  may  be  seen  dancing  the 
hallo  tondo  under  die  trees.  It  is  here 
that  the  young  .women  of  the  Campidano 
may  be  seen  in  all  their  beauty  and 
splendour  of  costume,  which  generally 
consists  of  a  juste  au  corps  of  satin,  em- 
broidered with  gold  and  silver,  open  in 
front,  the  sleeves  with  rich  gold  lace, 
and  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
buttons;  over  this  juste  au  corps  is  a 
black  velvet  vest  with  embroidered 
pockets,  bound  round  by  a  wide  belt  of 
gold  lace ;  the  petticoat  is  scarlet,  with 
an  apron  of  white  satin :  a  gold  necklace, 
with  an  abundance  of  gold  chains  and 
of  rings  on  every  finger,  complete  this 
picturesque  and  rich  toilette.  It  is  re- 
markable that  such  meetings  never  give 
rise  to  disorder,  the  only  objects  of 
refreshn^ent  being  oranges  and  torrents 
(a  sort  of  almond-cake).  A  game  which 
ma^  he  witnessed  at  the  fStes  of  Quartu 
aadSelargins  is  the  Tirai  di  pei^  or  a 
kicking-matcb,  more  curious  than  agree- 
to  witnesa. 


Excursion  to  O&bi  and  Pula. 

This  excursion  will  require  a  day. 
Pula  is  about  20  m.  from  Cagliari.  The 
best  mode  of  making  it  will  be  on  horse- 
back. Following  the  narrow  slip  of  la 
Plata  that  separates  the  Stagno  or  Salt 
Lake  from  the  sea,  we  arrive  at  Ori,  9  m., 
;  a  domain  of  the  Marquis  of  Villa  Her- 
mosa,  created  by  the  father  of  the  present 
possessor  out  of  a  desert  waste,  which  he 
succeeded  in  converting  into  a  real  model 
/•irm,  where  the  plantations  of  vines, 
olive,  almond,  and  mulberry  trees  have 
succeeded  in  perfection.  The  garden, 
extending  from  the  Marquis's  villa  to 
the  shore,  contains  a  fine  collection  of 
exotic  plants.  Following  the  coast- 
line, 11  m.  from  Orri  is  Pula,  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  plantations  of 
orange,  olive,  and  cherry  trees,  with 
some  date-palms.  The  climate  is  not 
very  healthy,  but  of  late  years  the  m- 
temperie  has  been  diminished  by  im- 
proved drainage ;  Lord  Nelson  has  given 
his  testimony  to  the  salubrity  of  Pula 
in  one  of  his  letters  addressed  to  Consul 
Magnon : — "  I  can  assure  you  that  we 
have  found  Pula  the  most  healthy  place 
the  fleet  has  ever  been  in ;  so  far  from 
a  man  being  ill,  of  the  thousands  who 
went  on  shore,  they  have  all  derived  the 
greatest  benefit  from  the  salubrity  of 
the  air/*  1^  m.  from  the  town,  on  the 
Capo  di  Pula,  is  the  ch,  of  S,  Ejfisio,  on 
the  spot  where  Ephisius,  a  general  of 
Diocletian,  suffered  martyrdom,  and 
marks  the  site  of  the  city  of  Nora,  The 
road  to  it  from  Pula  passes  near  a 
ruined  Nurhag,  upon  which  rises  an  aque- 
duct which  carried  water  to  the  Ro- 
man town,  an  interesting  superposition 
in  an  archseological  point  of  view.  On 
each  side  of  the  promontory  are  traces 
of  quays  and  of  a  pier  with  some  coarse 
mosaics.  Several  Roman  .  fragments 
may  be  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  ch. ;  but 
the  most  curious  ruin  is  that  called  La 
Leoniera,  a  small  theatre  :  the  seats  are 
nearly  perfect,  but  only  the  foundations 
of  the  proscenium  remain.  Several  of 
the  Roman  inscriptions  iti  the  Museum 
of  Cagliari  were  discovered  here,  as  well 
^aft  tW  XNfO  "^YvcBWtfsvou  orcve&^^rhaps  thll 
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those  of  Tharros  (p.  450),  are  also  found 
from  time  to  time  amongst  the  ruins  of 
Nora.  I 

Pula  during  the  war  was  often  the  I 
rendezvous  of  the  British  fleet,  and, 
being  one  of  the  best  places  for  pro-i 
curing  water  in  large  quantities  in  the 
Mediterranean,  is  still  resorted  to  by  ' 
ships  of  war. 


EOUTE  2. 

SASSARI  TO   TEMPIO  AND  PARAU. 

This  route  must  be  performed  on 
horseback :  the  first  part,  as  far  as 
Tempio,  will  be  a  long  day's  journey. 

Leaving  Sassari,  we  follow  the  road 
to  Osilo  (p.  444),  leaving  the  latter  on 
the  rt.  to  descend  into  the  ravine  of 
ManiscalcOj  and  after  a  ride  of  3  hrs. 
to  reach  the  village  of  Nuhi,  containing 
2800  Inhab.,  the  principal  town  of  the 
district  of  Anglona.  In  the  environs 
are  several  Nurhags,  amongst  which 
that  of  Alvu  is  remarkable  in  having  one 
of  its  sides  perfectly  vertical,  an  unique 
instance  in  these  curious  edifices,  which, 
as  already  stated,  are  more  or  less  in- 
clined. Close  to  it  is  the  Sepoltura  dessu 
PaladinOy  an  ordinary  Giant's  Tomb. 
Some  miles  N.  of  Nulvi,  on  the  road  to 
Castel  Sardo,  is  the  village  of  Sedini, 
notorious  for  the  wild  and  vindictive 
character  of  its  inhabitants.  Between 
Nulvi  and  Martis  the  road  passes  along 
the  Monte  Orsa  Manna,  on  the  sides  of 
which  are  several  sepulchral  grottoes. 
From  Martis,  a  village  of  1000  souls, 
the  road  descends  among  wild  olive 
and  cork- oak  trees  to  the  Coghinas 
river,  which  is  crossed  at  Scaffa  by  a 
ferry-boat.  [Should  the  tourist  be  not 
pressed  for  time  in  arriving  at  Tempio, 
there  is  a  much  more  agreeable  road  to 
Scaffa  by  Castel  Sardo ;  from  Sassari  to 
Sorso,  2  hrs.,  a  town  of  4200  Inhab., 
surrounded  by  tobacco-plantations,  and 
following  from  thence  the  coast  for  4 
hrs,  to  Castel  Sardo,  which,  although 
nmkJDg  08  a  city  and  a  bishopric,  con' 


tains  scarcely  1950  Inhab.  Situated  on 
an  insulated  rock,  it  was  founded  hy 
the  Dorias  in  the  12th  cent.,  when  it 
was  called  Castel  Genovese,  and  subse- 
quently C.  Aragonese,  and  C.  Sardo  when 
the  island  was  ceded  to  the  House  of 
Savoy ;  it  is  now  a  poor  dirty  place, 
with  narrow  streets,  and  its  port  a 
small  exposed  inlet,  from  which  there 
is  some  trade  in  the  productions  of  the 
province  of  Gallura.  Beyond  Castel 
Sardo  the  road  runs  along  the  sea-shore, 
and  afterwards  along  the  marshy  flat 
of  the  Coghinas  river,  where  there  are 
some  thermal  springs  frequented  by  the 
invalids  of  the  province,  but  where 
there  is  no  kind  of  accommodation  for 
bathing  or  for  the  bathers.  Not  far 
from  these  springs  is  Castel  Doria,  of 
the  same  period  as  Castel  Sardo,  now 
reduced  to  a  picturesque  mass  of  ruins 
surrounding  a  tower  100  ft.  high.  From 
Castel  Doria  the  road  runs  S.  along  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Coghinas,  crossing  the 
Rio  di  Perfugas  near  their  junction, 
and  after  2  hrs.  journey  we  reach  La 
Scaffa,  where  we  join  the  direct  road  to 
Tempio  by  Martis.]  The  river  Co' 
ghinas,  the  Termus  of  Ptolemy,  the  prin- 
cipal water-course  of  N.  Sardinia,  is 
very  liable  to  floods,  which  have  de- 
stroyed all  the  bridges  built  over  it  in 
its  whole  course  of  40  m.;  indeed  the 
ferry  at  Scaffa  is  the  only  safe  mode  of 
crossing  it  at  present,  although  a  good 
bridge  is  now  in  progress  of  construction 
(Dec.  1855),  most  of  the  fords  being 
dangerous.  From  the  rt.  bank  the  road 
to  Tempio  runs  up  a  romantic  ravine, 
covered  with  an  underwood  of  arbutus, 
myrtles,  &c.,  with  scattered  ilexes  and 
cork-oaks,  and  which  continue  to  near 
the  gates  of  the  town. 

Tempio,  a  city  of  9500  Inhab.,  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  Gallura,  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  and  at  an  elevation  of  1880 
ft.  above  the  sea.  Its  streets  are  wide,  the 
houses  low,  and  built  of  a  grey  granite. 
The  cathedral  and  other  churches  have 
little  worthy  of  notice.  N.E.  of  the 
town,  on  the  road  to  Nuches,  is  a 
Nurhag,  so  colossal  as  to  be  called^  Nu- 
racu  Majori,  TeiK^\^,  vcw  ^«rcc^«x  'c«as«»^ 
t  was  ceVe\iT^\.ft^  ^ot  Vx*  xc.wv^'^'^'cjcqk^  ^ 
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or  6  ft.  long,  resembling  those  carried  by 
the  Albanians,  their  price  varying  from 
50  to  300  frs.  A  manufactory  of  bottle- 
corks  has  been  recently  set  up  here,  bnt 
the  great  proportion  of  the  male  popu- 
lation follows  the  calling  of  muleteers, 
Cavalkinti  and  Viandanti,  either  as 
guides  and  attendants  on  travellers,  or 
in  carrying  goods  from  place  to  place 
in  the  island  ;  they  pass  for  the  strongest 
men  in  Sardinia,  which  they  owe  to  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate.  They  resem- 
ble in  many  respects  the  Gallegos  of 
Spain,  of  whom  they  possess  the  great 
muscular  force  and  all  the  good  qualities. 

Tempio,  although  a  city  in  name,  has 
preserved  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
town  of  a  pastoral  community.  The 
sheep-shearing  is  here  the  great  event 
of  the  year,  and  brings  about  those 
assemblies  or  fetes  called  Gramiuatorgiu 
or  wool-pickings  (from  grammaret  in 
Sarde,  to  pick),  where  all  the  females 
of  the  locality  assemble,  and,  after 
having  performed  their  task,  end  by 
entertainments,  dancing,  &c.  The  wool 
merely  serves  for  making  the  coarse 
serges  called  furresi,  which  are  manu- 
factured by  the  different  families ;  none 
is  exported.  The  Gallura  is  essen- 
tially a  pastoral  province,  although  of 
late  years  a  certain  extent  of  culti- 
vated land  may  be  seen  about  the 
houses  of  the  shepherds  (ovili),  a  pro- 
gress towards  a  change  of  system  for 
the  better.  Tempio  is  at  the  N.  foot 
of  the  granitic  chain  of  Monte  Lim- 
hara,  some  of  whose  peaks  rise  to  a 
height  of  4000  ft.  The  Punta  Balles- 
treri  will  form  an  interesting  excursion 
from  the  town  ;  it  may  easily  be  made 
in  a  day.  The  view  from  the  summit, 
embracing  the  mountainous  region  of  N. 
Sardinia,  is  very  extensive. 

There  is  a  kind  of  road  between  Tem- 
pio and  the  island  of  La  Madalena, 
crossing  the  plain  of  Gemini,  a  good 
deal  frequented  by  Viandanti,  smugglers, 
and  pilgrims  going  to  Monte  ^ntu, 
the  most  celebrated  Sanctuary  in  La 
Gallura,  and  said  to  contain  relics 
of  SS.  Nicholas  and  Trano,  but  we 
would  scarcely  advise  the  tourist  t^ 


The  scenery  amidst  the  granite  moon- 
tains,  however,  is  very  fine,  the  vegeta- 
tion of  oaks,  ilexes,  and  cork-trees,  in 
the  midst  of  a  perpetual  underwood 
of  myrtles  and  arbutus,  magnificent. 
Should  he  be  induced  to  undertake  the 
journey,  he  must  first  of  all  secure  a 
sure  guide,  and  carry  with  him  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  provisions  and 
bedding,  since  he  must  sleep  out  of 
doors.  The  road  from  Tempio  to  the 
Maddalena  Island^  after  descending  to 
the  river  Car  ana,  crosses  the  granitic 
chain,  on  one  of  the  summits  of  which  is 
Monte  Santo  or  Logu  Santu,  where  there 
is  a  ch.  of  the  13th  cent.  From  here, 
following  the  Liscia  torrent,  in  the  midst 
of  oleanders,  and  leaving  its  mouth  on 
the  L,  we  reach  the  uninhabited  station 
of  U  Parau  on  the  beach,  and  where  one 
is  not  always  sure  to  find  a  boat  to 
reach  the  island,  2^  m.  in  the  offing ; 
but  one  will  come  over,  weather  per- 
mitting, on  making  the  understood  sig* 
nal,  a  bonfire. 


ROUTE  3. 

SASSARI  TO  ALGHERO. 

The  25  m.  between  these  towns  may 
now  be  travelled  in  a  carriage  by  the 
new  route,  the  only  impediment  being 
the  river  of  Porto  Torres  during  the 
rainy  season,  the  bridge  over  it  not  being 
yet  completed.  On  leaving  Sassari  the 
road  takes  a  westerly  direction,  through 
a  depression  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of 
Santa  Natolia,  passing  on  the  rt.,  about 
a  mile  from  Sassari,  a  house,  into  the 
wall  of  which  has  been  built  a  Roman 
sarcophagus  of  good  sculpture:  3  m. 
farther  we  descend  through  a  romantic 
glen  to  the  mill  of  Mulafa,  from  which 
we  cross  an  undulating  country  to  the 
torrent  of  Ferdas  Mvas,  and  a  table-land 
with  a  second  torrent,  from  which  is  a 
rapid   ascent  to  Scala   Cavalio,   14 


S've  up  the  two  days  necessary  for  tra-  urom  ^uasaMw  \iftT%  <iaim«&  va.  the  road 
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the  country  how  the  trees,  especially 
the  wild  olives,  have  their  tops  bent  to 
the  earth  and  towards  the  S.E.,  the 
effect  of  the  Maestrale,  or  N.W.  wind, 
which  blows  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  and  violently  all  over  the  N.  part 
of  Sardinia.  From  Scala  Cavallo  to 
Alghero  there  is  a  continuous  descent  of 
11m.  through  a  country  offering  little 
cultivation,  with  wastes,  on  which  grow 
the  lentiscus,  chamserops,  &c.  &c. 

Alghero  is  the  capital  of  the  province, 
and  of  a  bishopric:  it  is  well  built, 
scarcely  a  dozen  of  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  which  surrounds  it  on  three 
sides ;  it  has  a  good  deal  of  the  aspect 
of  the  towns  on  the  Riviera  of  Genoa 
and  of  Catalonia,  surrounded  with  me- 
diseval  walls;  the  streets  are  narrow, 
the  houses  high :  the  population  scarcely 
reaches  8000.  Alghero  has  little  trade, 
and,  being  seldom  the  resort  of  stran- 
gers, has  no  kind  of  inn,  so  that,  if  the 
traveller  has  not  taken  the  precaution 
to  obtain  letters  of  introduction,  he  may 
find  himself  awkwardly  situated ;  pro- 
vided with  letters,  he  will  experience 
every  kind  of  hospitality.  Founded  in 
1 102  by  the  Dorias,  Alghero  was,  during 
two  centuries,  the  principal  station  in 
Sardinia  for  its  maritime  trade  with 
Genoa.  In  1238  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Pisans,  but  returned  to  the  Ge- 
noese, who  lost  it  again  in  1364,  when, 
after  a  memorable  siege,  it  was  taken 
by  the  King  of  Aragon,  upon  which,  the 
inhabitants  abandoning  it,  they  were 
replaced  by  a  colony  from  Catalonia, 
whose  language  is  still  spoken  here :  it 
jpreserved  a  certain  importance  as  the 
port  nearest  to  the  continental  posses- 
sions of  its  new  masters.  Here  Charles  V. 
landed  during  one  of  his  expeditions  to 
Africa  in  1541,  and  paid  it  the  compli- 
ment which  is  repeated  to  the  present  day, 
"handsome  and  well  situated"  (**  bo- 
nita  y  bien  asentada  ").  The  visit  of  the 
Emperor  was  marked  by  great  disorders, 
which  would  scarcely  have  been  ex- 
cusable in  a  town  taken  by  storm.  The 
port  is  now  of  little  importance,  and  the 
trade  with  Genoa  trifling ;  it  is  chiefly 
the  resort  of  the  boats  employed  in 
the  coral-fishery,  and  of  a  few  Genoese, 


— raisins  {ziUho),  wool,   cheese,   cork- 
bark,  sardinias,  &c. 

The  cathedral  dates  from  1510;  the 
altar  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  and  the 
monument  of  the  Duke  di  Montferrat 
(ob.  1799)  are  the  only  objects  worUiy 
of  notice  in  it.  The  ch.  of  S.  Michele 
has  some  fair  pictures,  among  others 
a  copy  of  a  Holy  Family  by  Kaphael, 
now  at  Madrid.  The  municipality  con- 
tains some  documents  interesting  for 
the  local  history.  The  house  which 
Charles  V.  occupied  in  1541  now  be- 
longs to  the  Maramaldo  family,  and  is 
known  as  the  Casa  Albis,  The  window 
has  been  walled  up  from  which  tiie 
Emperor  took  such  pleasure  in  wit- 
nessing the  butchery  by  his  soldiers 
of  the  cattle  driven  into  the  town  to 
supply  his  fleet.  There  are  some  good 
modem  houses,  like  those  of  Italy,  near 
the  port.  The  fortifications  have  been 
raised  by  the  different  powers  that  have 
ruled  over  Sardinia.  The  tower  called 
Lo  Sperme,  one  of  the  most  remarkable, 
has  received  a  degree  of  celebrity  from 
having  been  for  22  years  the  prison  of 
Vincenzo  Suits,  the  leader  of  the  popular 
party  at  Cagliari  in  1794.  The  view 
from  the  ramparts  near  the  Sperone  is 
very  fine,  especially  towards  sunset — 
the  Monte  Doglia,  and  the  noore  distant 
peaks  of  La  Nvrra,  with  the  vertical 
escarpment  of  the  Capo  dell  a  Caccia 
(500  ft.  high),  appearing  on  the  horizon 
like  so  many  gigantic  spectres. 

Besides  coral,  the  coasts  about  Al- 
ghero produce  the  bivalve  shell  called 
Pinna  Marina,  the  silky  filaments  or 
byssus  of  which  form  a  branch  of  trade. 
They  are  manufactured  into  gloves  at 
Caffliari  (as  at  Taranto  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples),  where  they  are  sold  at  from 
2  to  3  francs  a  pair. 

The  country  around  produces  oranges, 
olive-oil,  and  wine,  the  cultivation  of 
which  extends  to  the  S.  as  far  as  the 
heights  ofScala-Picada;  the  sanctuary  of 
Valverde  is  in  a  delicious  situation,  6  m. 
east  of  Alghero,  in  a  romantic  but  un- 
healthy vidley ;  the  lands  to  the  S.  are 
covered  with  dwarf  palms,  the  roots  of 
which,  under  the  tlsasv^  oit  •Kvo.T^bXXKsws.^ 
are  ealexi  Vu  \V^  «^tv«v%  \s^  '^^^^'^^f!^^ 
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thrown  up  by  the  waves,  and  from 
which  it  is  probable  Alghero  derives  its 
name ;  they  form  a  kind  of  long  dune, 
which  prevents  the  flow  of  the  torrents 
into  the  sea,  thus  contributing  to  the 
insalubrity  of  the  neighbourhood.  We 
can  follow  this  narrow  strip  round  the 
bay  as  far  as  the  Lazzaretto,  and  along 
the  base  of  Monte  Doglia  to  Porto  Conte, 
a  fine  well-protected  roadstead,  cele- 
brated for  the  victory  of  the  Aragonese 
in  1 353  over  the  Genoese  under  Antonio 
Grimaldi.  If  the  weather  permits,  we 
may  take  boat  here,  and,  rounding  the 
Capo  delta  Caccia,  visit  the  celebrated 
Grotto  of  Neptune,  near  the  point  of  the 
promontory  on  its  W.  side.  This  po- 
sition of  the  grotto,  which  exposes  it  to 
the  heaviest  swell  in  these  seas,  is  why 
it  can  only  be  visited  in  calm  weather 
and  during  a  few  days  in  the  summer 
months ;  and  even  then  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  proceed  direct  from  Al- 
ghero hj  boat,  to  avoid  the  unwholesome 
exhalations  from  the  marshes  during  the 
journey  by  land.  The  distance  is  about 
14  m.  by  water,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  carr^  materials  for  lighting  up  the 
grotto,  in  order  to  form  an  idea  of  its 
grandeur  and  beauty.  Entering  it,  the 
first  chamber,  or  what  may  be  called  the 
vestibule,  ofiers  little  to  detain  us.  The 
second  must  be  crossed  in  the  boat,  as 
it  is  filled  with  water  about  20  feet  deep  ; 
here  we  row  among  a  forest  of  stalac> 
tites  some  60  feet  in  circumference ; 
farther  on  a  vast  hall  appears  to  rest  on 
a  grand  central  stalagmite,  beyond 
which  opens  the  third  chamber,  where 
the  visitor  can  land,  and  roam  round 
galleries  300  and  400  feet  long,  and 
examine  the  strange  forms  which  the 
calcareous  concretions  assume.  A 
second  grotto,  delV  Altare,  may  be  visited 
in  all  weathers  from  Porto  Conte,  al- 
though the  entrance  is  narrow  and  diffi- 
cult ;  it  is  far  inferior  as  to  its  grandeur 
and  natural  beauties  to  the  Grotto  of 
Neptune.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  on 
the  shore,  may  be  seen  some  rude  mo- 
saics and  ruins  of  Roman  buildings  be- 
lon^ng  to  the  NymphsBus  Portus,  the 
ancient  name  of  Porto  Conte. 


ROUTE  4. 

ALGHERO  TO   OZIERI  AND  TERRANOVA. 

The  whole  of  this  route  can  be  now 
performed  in  a  carriage,  by  the  Strada 
Nazionale,  distance  91  m.  (147^  kil.) 

This  road  leads  from  Alghero  to 
Torralba  on  the  Strada  Centrale,  from 
which  a  new  one  to  Terranova  has  been 
lately  completed  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
island. 

[RIy.  in  progress  from  Torralba 
to  Terranuova  and  the  Golfo  degli 
Aranci.l 

Leaving  'Alghero  by  the '  same  road 
by  which  we  arrived  as  far  as  Scala 
Camllo  (11  m.),  we  afterwards  proceed 
through  a  well-cultivated  valley  to  Itiri 
(8  m.),  a  village  of  4120  Inhab.,  built 
on  a  tertiary  limestone  rock  full  of 
large  oyster-shells ;  from  here  we  reach 
the  romantic  valley  of  the  Bio  di  Perdas 
Alvasy  near  the  head  of  which  is  situated 
Tiesi  {14  m.  from  Itiri),  a  town  of  2800 
Inhab.,  an  ancient  fief  of  the  i'amily  of 
Manca  di  Asinara,  now  Dukes  of  Val- 
lombrosa,  the  head  of  which  in  the 
18th  centy.  erected  the  rich  manorial 
residence  on  the  E.  side  of  the  village: 
the  local  tradition  handed  down  so  un- 
favourable a  souvenir  of  the  feudal 
exigencies  of  this  Sardinian  Gessler, 
that  the  castle  was  destroyed  in  1796 
by  the  inhabitants ;  only  its  ruins  are 
now  to  be  seen.  [5  m.  W.  of  Tiesi, 
in  the  Monte  Maggiore,  is  a  large  grotto, 
curious  from  its  stalactites;  but  the 
country  over  which  we  must  pass  to 
reach  it  oflPers  no  interest,  and  the  en- 
trance of  the  cavern  is  difficult.]  Half 
an  hour  S.  of  Tiesi  the  volcano  of 
Keremule  presents  to  the  geologist  an 
object  of  much  greater  interest— a  per- 
fect volcanic  cone,  formed  of  black 
scorisB,  rising  on  a  basaltic  escarpment 
to  the  height  of  2150  ft.,  like  Vesuvius, 
on  t\ift  s\de  oi  \\i^  Mcmte  Somma  •  the 
cone  \s  \>ToVetL  ^^ywn  wi  \>ftfc  ^-asx^ 
and.  a  cwtxciqX.  oi  «,wiXYaxsftfifvj&  X^-s-o.  ^'t- 
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scends  from  it,  the  road  following  its 
N.E.  side  as  far  as  the  Strada  Centrale 
near  the  chapel  of  Cabu  Abbas  (p.  446). 
3  m.  from  Tiesi  we  rejoin  the  Strada 
Centrale,  at  the  Cantonniera  di  Cabu 
Abbas,  2  m.  S.  of  Torralba,  following 
which  to  the  heights  of  Borutta,  the 
carriage-road  branches  off  towards  the 
centre  of  the  island  and  the  Gulf  of 
Terranova,  at  first  passing  between 
Monte  Arana  and  the  Monte  Austidu, 
also  a  volcanic  crater.  7  m.  from  Torr- 
alba, on  the  rt.,  is  the  village  of  Mores ^ 
at  the  base  of  Monte  Lachesos,  overlook- 
ing the  plain,  in  the  environs  of  which 
is  found  a  species  of  truffle  called  tuvora, 
which  is  collected  in  the  spring,  by 
sounding,  with  pointed  rods,  through  the 
superincumbent  sand,  the  tuber  emitting 
a  peculiar  noise  when  pierced,  like  an 
escape  of  air.  The  road  follows  the 
plain  of  the  river  of  Ozieri  for  10  m., 
as  far  as  S.  Fietro,  after  which  a  slight 
ascent  of  2  m.  brings  us  to 

Ozieri,  chief  town  of  its  province,  and 
a  bishop's  see,  on  the  slopes  of  a  valley, 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  plain  called 
the  Campo  d' Ozieri,  in  the  midst  of 
vineyards ;  the  houses,  built  of  a  dark 
limestone,  are  in  general  good  ;  the 
principal  street  is  paved,  and  traversed 
by  a  watercourse  from  the  monumental 
fountain  at  one  of  its  extremities.  The 
cathedral  offers  nothing  remarkable; 
the  baptistery  has  some  modem  pictures 
by  Marghinotti ;  one  of  some  celebrity  in 
the  country,  la  Madonna  della  Difesa. 
In  the  ch.  of  la  Madonna  di  Loreto  is 
an  old  picture  on  panel  representing 
events  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin.  There 
is  a  fine  view  from  the  chapel  of  la 
Madonna  di  Monserrato  on  a  rising  W. 
of  the  town.  Ozieri  has  a  population 
of  7150  Inhab.,  the  great  proportion 
agriculturists  or  owners  of  sheep-farms. 
This  town  is  celebrated  for  its  macaroni 
and  other  pastes  similar  to  those  of 
Genoa,  and  for  a  kind  of  bread  or 
biscuit  in  cakes  of  an  insipid  taste. 

An  excursion  may  be  made  from 
Ozieri  to  the  old  city  of  Ardara,  the 
former  capital  of  the  Logudoro,  and  re- 
sidence of  theGiudichessaAdelasia,  the 


wife  of  King  Hentius,  natural  son  of 

the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  who  died  a  \  li^mvL  vjv  v^uvo-v^vw^  .^.     -         ^    v^ 
prisoner  at  Bologna,  now  reduced  to  a  \  de^ceuda  \o^wc^^  '^erw^Nv^n^-* 


poor  hamlet  of  277  Inhab.  The  walls 
of  the  mediaeval  town  are  still  standing, 
and  the  ch.  of  the  Madonna  del  Regno  is, 
as  it  was  erected  in  the  11  th  centy.,  a 
rectangular  building  of  90  ft.  by  30, 
divided  into  a  nave  and  2  side  aisles ; 
the  style  is  simple  and  ele^nt.  There 
are  some  remains  of  paintings  in  what 
appears  to  have  been  used  >as  a  sacristy, 
much  praised  by  M.  Valery.  They 
appear  to  have  been  painted  in  1515  by 
a  native  artist,  Johannes  de  Mum ;  the 
style  is  that  of  certain  old  masters  of  the 
German  school.  Ardara  is  1 2  m.  K.  of 
Ozieri ;  in  going  to  it  the  campo  of  the 
latter  is  traversed.  4  m.  before  reaching 
Ardara,  on  the  rt.,  is  the  ch.  of  Sant*  An- 
tioco,  on  the  site  of  Bisarcio,  another  me- 
diseval  town,  also  abandoned  from  the  in- 
creasing insalubrity  of  the  plain ;  its  ch., 
resembling  that  of  la  Madonna  del 
Regno,  dates  from  11 53 ;  the  sculptures 
over  the  door  are,  however,  in  a  better 
state  of  preservation.  Bisarcio  was  for 
many  years  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  before 
it  was  transferred  to  Ozieri. 

The  road  from  Ozieri  to  Terranuova 
is  now  completed.  The  traveller  follows 
a  longitudinal  depression,  in  a  N.E.  di- 
rection, between  the  mountain* chains 
of  Limbara  on  the  N.  and  Goceano  on 
the  S.,  leaving  on  the  W.  the  Nurhag 
di  Borghidu,  on  an  eminence  above 
the  Campo  di  Ozieri;  at  the  10th 
m.  on  the  1.  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
Nuestra  Signora  di  Castro,  so  called  from 
an  ancient  Roman  station,  of  which 
some  remains  may  be  seen — the  walls, 
an  aqueduct,  and  some  tombs;  coins, 
bronzes,  and  medals  are  frequently  dis- 
covered here.  3  m.  beyond  Castro  we 
pass  Oschiri,  a  village  of  2150  Inhab., 
and  7  m.  farther  Berchidda,  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  del  Giugantinu,  from  which  there 
is  a  difficult  path  that  leads  in  9  hrs. 
to  Tempio  (p.  457),  across  the  chain 
of  Limbara.  There  are  several  nurhags 
S.  of  Berchidda.  The  country  here- 
abouts is  scarcely  cultivated,  the  pro- 
duce consisting  chiefly  in  cheese  and 
honey,  which  are  sent  to  Genoa.  The 
road  follows  the  upper  valley  of  the  R. 
of  Oschiri  for  8  m.  throu^Vs.  ^.w  ^isxa^- 
habile^  ^\%\t\cX,  ^w^).,  "aRxsst  ^-^^^^^^^  n^ 
kind  oi  MiiSA^-X^xA  'i^x  ^^^  ^^"^^^J^ 


wt 
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^h^iff  ^  Itm^  fiiiMh.,  '»  tfae  an/tiir 
V  *  ft^U  5l«iit  if  »  •!.  au,  *c  ±i!^ 

'♦f  -Im?  aw*c  foiMaifltf  %«n#  la  tiut 
-rlwl^  .«|2isi#C  TV  ruyrm/m  tr»t  hmtt  if 
^rmdrj^ .  the  5^ii«f^  'JT  ^i»rt»li  *h.  ji 

j|«vy|  ir^^yl  ^inlpnawiair   vtc  -tut  3u\^ 

afMMKUwtM,  .A  t!i«(  WAAm.  'tf  s  ^H'Mrnm 
yiiMwram^:  re  ^ermesiM  «Mne  asuncnc 
^'^(mtiiwi  j^'irvhAhtj  'vf  t!!i«:  KrvmaA  04^vt, 
ii^fi*>«K>  ir*Hii  may  »v»  tr»i»«t  rvnA  dut 
mfAtgrx  f^<0^ti,  fjffim  HtMgr  minji  may 
fK^  in«nt«<MM!H  fo.wttii  if  Jtt  »|iM<ioex 
aii«l   /^  A  pitt»r  )  lit,  ^^msBKt,      Rx^f^- 

fl'VMi^  CMifilM,  Kr/MMS^  «MMf&»i,  Jice,  -,  axui 
fW^  WrrWe  v'lR  dwi  m  tfci^  p^mkimumi  of 

k  'n  wt^tft^  Uf  ffprm  »i^h^  m  the 
fmy  /ff  OU  Af^mr^i  ^tHkrmf(h  there  trt  w, 
tmrnu^^ftte^  tymf),  thtrnt  ir,m,tcfthe 
,^/?rf/,,  frJMrr*  the  new  noA  m  to  be 
^AffWf,  mmI  f^  whteh  there  h  a  weD- 
pftAnetM  rtpnAMeiA  wkli  exetllent  aa- 

'n*#r  wtfMf  Memnerhetween  Caclian 
tfiki  f>«  Mfi4Mer$»  tmX\%  ai  r>ro»ei  and 
TttrruMffn  e^trrf  M/mday  in  g'^'nf* 
and  //n  W^itmAuy  and  'Hmnduj  in 
firittming  t/i  C^afliaH, 


XMnOKT      ISf  ^   't^'r 


^!cra«K  Csiaaie  ^ 

rlie    ixn^i-rios.    if    rw^w^    -wrA 

the  -iniley  if  -lie  Fmie  fi  3niB»  tfe 
T^ismm  if  'iie  StimaoflL  ^v^ieft  5a  gninf 
-»^  I  irritcB  tf  r  irebes.  at  Li  au  &nB. 
iCaefliiier-'VihrRr  ^nprfng' 

;^iiaii :  oi  a  fHTg*irrtii  stnaom.  ^«ec  as 
:a  r&e  'aae  if  auiar  tc&er  ?bw>  bot 
tjie  auasdia  if  ^l'p*ga  in.  ^iwtiT»tTa:.  aa  sa- 

t-v'i  <3aa«  i^oe^r  m 

tSft-Bivirie — c&e  3a£y  nssrxIsaBd  eaaxae 

'tf  dus^  vTifen  of  ':^  Tmuta^  vkk  ^e 

^nm^wsf  ^arrtut  ^ks  tu  ■■im.  r — aodthe 
ftcaaOMi  4f  ^e  aswTL,  ^axindj  fnKauad 
ft^KK  die  K»-%K2e  '  on^T^v  wfcidi 
omU  nsoev  t&e  air  <iizriag^  the  luc 
aMBt&a.  Tke  eaflrtitta  «f  Boaa  are  ex- 
creaKl  J'  fi^rtHe  aiui  prvisesrre  im  viae 
aa.d  *Ki,  The  Mafawcy  Hatvoisa  & 
BMa  esjry7«  a  well-dcaerved  telebtUi. 
Tlie^'^pnlatvmii  €^S0  ztbere  is  wahmli' 
mjT  m  the  towB  w^ortkjof  aodee;.  The 
'{vaj  and  the  3trxh  dd  Fvn^  have  a 
\msj  loiok ;  Aere  is  am  exteasre  ▼irv 
frmn  the  naiBS  of  theCattie  <yf  SemrraDer 
the  fint  of  die  edifices  raised  \/j  dM 
Mahtfiimimy  nmnd  whieh  the  hoiaes  of 
the  t«>arD  were  erected.  The  Boaaa 
iPMa  was  opoo  the  L  bank  of  the  Temn. 
2  WL.  from  the  modem  tawny  where  there 
still  exists  a  eh.  of  dbe  11th  eentr^ 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  Boman  conis 
and  inseriptions  are  often  foand  here. 
The  rirerof  Bosa  is  narigable  from  the 
town  to  die  sea;  the  prineipal  export 
trade  consists  in  timber  for  shipboild- 
ing,  from  the  forests  of  Sauoca  and 
I  Monte  Ferm. 


nOUTE  5. 
JUACOMKU  TO  nouA  (16  m.). 

Tbi0  route   may   be  performed  m 
'^Mge,     It   aeparatei  from  the 
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ROUTE  6. 


MACOMER    TO  8ILANUS,   NUORO,  AND 
OROSEI  (75  m.). 

The  whole  of  this  route,  can  now  be 
performed  in  a  carriage. 

Leaving  Macomer,  the  road  to  Nuoro 
runs  east  (see  p.  447),  and  passes  by 
Birori,  a  hamlet  surrounded  with  vines, 
in  the  midst  of  a  desert  of  volcanic  de- 
bris. 

3  Bortigalif  a  village  of  2650  Inhab., 
is  passed  on  the  1. ;  the  houses  are  sur- 
rounded by  gigantic  cactuses.  10  m. 
from  Macomer  we  arrive  at 

4  Silanus;  leaving  which,  is  a  very 
high  Nurhag;  and  passing  through 
Zcj,  which  has  some  reputation  for 
its  wines,  after  7  m.  reach  Bolotana, 
a  village  of  2800  Inhab.,  with  a  good 
modem  church  and  a  Capuchin  con- 
vent in  a  lovely  situation.  There 
are  upwards  of  200  Nurhags  in  the 
district  round  Bolotana ;  a  road  leads 
from  here  crossing  the  niagnificent 
oak  forests  of  Monte  Polai  to  Illo- 
rai,  and  from  thence  to  Burao,  a  small 
hamlet,  near  which,  on  the'S.  of  Monte 
JRasu,  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Go- 
ceanoy  erected  in  1127,  and  celebrated 
in  Sardinia  as  the  prison  of  Adelasia 
Giudichessa  di  Logudoro,  where  she 
was  shut  up  in  1245  by  her  husband.  En- 
zio  King  of  Sardinia,  and  natural  son  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa.  [The  excursion 
from  Bolotana  to  Goceano,  including 
the  return  journey,  can  now  be  made  in 
a  few  hours  by  the  newly-opened  road 
by  Bono  and  Palado  to  Ozieri.] 

From  Bolotana  the  road  to  Nuoro  de- 
scends to  the  river  Tirse,  passing  which, 
by  the  Ponte  di  8.  Luca,  it  rises  over 
an  undulating  region,  on  which  feed 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  and  which 
extends  to  a  high  plateau,  on  which, 
towards  the  E.,  at  24  m.  from  Bolotana, 
is  Nuoro,  capital  of  the  province,  and 
a  bishop's  residence,  with  a  population 
of  5100  Inhab.  The  town  is  situated 
on  the  summit  and  declivity  of  a  hill 
1910  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  view 
from  here,  of  the  monntains  of  V  Oliena\ 
on  the  S.K,  and  of  the  Genargentu  to-\ 


wards  the  S.,  is  very  fine,  especially 
from  the  N.  side  of  the  town.  Except- 
ing its  fine  position,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  in  the  island,  Nuoro  in 
Itself  offers  little  to  interest  the  tourist ; 
the  old  Pisan  cathedral  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  modern  one,  and  a  new 
prison,  which  was  much  wanted,  liaB 
been  lately  erected. 

The  women  of  Nuoro  wear  a  grey  pet- 
ticoat of  undyed  wool,  a  red  casaque, 
and  a  handkerchief  gracefully  arranged 
on  the  head.  At  a  short  distance  ft*om 
the  town  is  the  Perda  Ballarina,  a  re- 
markable rocking  stone,  much  larger 
than  our  Logan  stone  in  Cornwall,  46 
feet  in  circumference  and  8  feet  high. 
It  is  of  granite. 

The  carriage-road  which  connects 
Nuoro  and  Macomer  is  now  continued 
as  far  as  Orosei,  which  has  thus  become 
the  principal  maritime  station  of  the 
province;  the  distance  from  Nuoro  to 
Orosei  is  about  24  m.,  descending  to 
the  Rio  d'Isalie,  whose  dreary  valley  it 
follows  as  far  as  the  village  of  Galtelli, 
leaving  on  the  1.  Loculi  and  /rgio/i, 
situated  on  rising  ground  beyond  the 
river,  where  the  appearance  of  the 
country  improves ;  between  Galtelli  and 
Locali  are  remains  of  Sepoltwas  de  is 
Oigantes,  or  Giants*  Tombs,  called  Perda 
Latta  and  Perda  Ehraica, 

Oroseiy  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  the  ancient  Cedrinus, 
has  1800  Inhab.:  between  it  and  the 
sea  is  a  long  narrow  marsh  or  salt 
lake,  the  miasmata  from  which  render 
the  place  uninhabitable  for  strangers 
during  the  hot  months  ;  the  beach  is 
protected  from  the  northerly  winds  by 
the  Punta  Nera,  About  60  vessels  call 
at  Orosei  annually,  to  carry  off  the  super- 
abundant productions  of  the  province, 
consisting  chiefly  of  com  and  cheese. 
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ROUTE  7. 

OBI9TA3fO  TO  IGLE8IA8. 


I  a  few  moaffloDS.  Obtain  a  guide  to  take 

i  jou  to  the  Casa  di  Gregorio,  a  compli- 

'  mentary  name  here  given  to  the  devil, 

and  yon  will  reach,  in  the  midst  of  a 

This  journey  can  only  be  performed  group  of  ilexes,  the  ruins  of  a  Roman 
on  horseback,  except  as  far  as  the  Can-  temple  of  the  Ionic  order,  but  the  di- 
tonniera  of  Marrubiu  (10  m.))  on  the  mensions  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  as- 
Strada  Centrale  (a  new  road  is  in  pro-  certain  on  account  of  the  luxuriant 
gress  from  here  to  Guspini,  Villacidro,  •  vegetation  with  which  it  is  overgrown ; 
and  Decimo  Mannu) ;  from  thence  we  there  is  an  inscription  on  it  in  honour 
must  follow  in  a  S.W.  direction  to  ^ci- '  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  General  della 
dano  (7  m.),  a  little  to  the  W.  of  which, !  Marmora  considers  it  to  have  belonged 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Stcujno  di  to  the  ancient  city  of  Metalla.  An 
MarceddUf  formerly  stood  the  Roman  i  hour  beyond  these  ruius  is  the  chapel 
city  of  Neapolis,  the  site  of  which  is ;  of  Sant  Angeh,  from  which  the  path 
marked  by  the  insulated  ch.  of  Santa  \  descends  through  the  valley  of  La 
Mfiria  di  Nabui,  evidently  a  Pagan  Catumica  for  2  hours,  to  within  1  m.  of 
edifice  adapted  to  Christian  worship  ;  Iglesias,  which  is  reached  after  crossing 
in  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  an  a  ridge  of  hills  more  than  1 500  ft  above 
aqueduct  and  of  a  Roman  road,  which  the  sea,  on  the  rt.  of  the  torrent, 
end  in  the  neighbouring  lagune.  Be- 
yond Arcidano  the  road  runs  S.  along 
the  Monte  Linas,  passing  the  Nurhags 
Brancu,  St,  Orcu,  and  of  Sareccij  which 
crown  monticules  at  the  foot  of  Monte 
Arcuentu :  the  central  cone  of  each  of 
these  Nurhags  was  surrounded  by  an 
outer  circuit,  occupying  a  larger  than 
usaal  extent.     10  m.  from  Arcidano  is 

Guspini,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Vecchio, 
on  which,  at  a  height  of  1500  ft.,  are 
some  lead-mines ;  the  ores  were  for- 
merly reduced  at  Villacidro,  9  m.  to  the 
S.E.,  where  there  is  a  garden  and  house 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ales.  Following  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  from  Guspini 
for  5  m.,  we  reach  Gonnos  Fanadiga,  at 
the  entrance  of  a  picturesque  glen, 
through  which  a  path  in  the  midst  of 
magnificent  forests  between  the  Punta 
di  Santa  Vittoria  and  the  Punta  di  Su 
Crabulazu  leads  in  6  hours  to 

Flumini  Magguyre,  a  village  of  2140 
Inhab.,  in  a  fine  valley,  surrounded 
by.  orange-groves,  nearly  equalling  in 
extent  and  luxuriance  those  of  Milis 
(p.  449).  Everywhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  traces  of  lead-ores,  and  in  this 
village  there  is  during  the  winter  months 
a  large  population  occupied  in  mining 
pursuits — for,  being  one  of  the  most 
///iJ!?eaJthy  localities,  none  but  persons 
bora  In  It  can  remain  m  summer.    A 


ROUTE  8. 

CAGLIARI  TO  IGLESIAS,  PORTO  8CUS0, 
AND  THE  GULF  OF  PALMA8  (62  m.). 

This  route  as  far  as  Gonnesa  can  be 
performed^n  a  carriage ;  from  the  latter 
place  to  Porto  Scuso  only  for  the  pre- 
sent on  horseback ;  but  a  carriage-road 
is  nearly  completed  all  the  way.  The 
road  to  the  Gulf  of  Palmas,  at  Porto 
Botte,  is  open  throughout.  (It  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here  to  put 
the  traveller  on  his  guard  against 
the  exorbitant  demands  made  at  Ca- 
gliari by  the  hirers  of  vehicles,  who 
will  ask  10  francs  a-day  for  what 
would  only  be  paid  6  at  Sassari.) 
The  distance  from  Cagliari.  to  Igle- 
sias is  34  m. ;  to  Gonnessa  40|  m. 
Leaving  by  the  suburb  of  Santa  Tenera. 
the  road  soon  branches  off  on  the  1. 
from  the  Strada  Centrale,  passing 
through  Elmos  and  Assemeni,  where  the 
rly.  from  Cagliari  to  Iglesias,  now  in 
progress,  will  branch  off,  to  Decimo 
Mannu  (10  m.),  a  small  town,  the  ad 
Decimam  on  the  Roman  road  from 
Karalis  to  Sulcis,  where  a  good  deal 


journey  of  2  hours  in  a  S.  direction  w\\\\  o£cowftft^Uw^*\&Tc«ja>\^^l\ired,  From 
'^g' the  traveller  to  the  rommticioTQ^tW^x^,  cto«ft\w%  \\ift  w%\%.  Maum  «sA 
^as,  which  abounds  in  deer,  wilh\SaTrta8si    w^ou  Vwo  %wA  X^xy^^^^'s.,  ^^ 
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reach,  after  8  m.,  Siliqua,  S.  of  which, 
on  two  moDticuIes,  are  the  ruined  castles 
of  Acqua-fredda  and  Gioiosa-Guardiaf 
which  belonged  to  the  Judges  of  Arbo- 
rea.  8  m.  farther  is  Domus  Novas,  with  a 
population  of  1660  Inhab.,  about  which 
excellent  oranges  are  grown.  In  the 
hill  N.  of  Domus  Novas  is  the 'curious 
cavern  of  S.  Giovanni,  divided  into 
several  chambers  with  fine  stalactites 
and  incrustations ;  and  at  a  short  dis- 
tance the  abundant  spring  of  the  Uc- 
cherutta  issues  from  the  mountain's 
side,  and  from  which  it  is  supposed  that 
Cagliari  was  supplied  with  water  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  There  are  some 
remains  of  an  aqueduct  close  by,  the 
erection  of  which  the  peasants  attribute 
to  the  devil  in  order  to  furnish  a  secret 
passage  to  a  certain  Marquis  of  Oristano 
in  his  attacks  on  Cagliari.  W.  and 
near  Domus  Novas  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Nurhag  Ortu,  the  base  of  which  being 
well  preserved  will  convey  a  good  idea 
of  what  must  have  been  the  great  size 
of  the  monument.  From  here,  crossing 
the  Canonica  torrent,  we  arrive,  7  m. 
from  D.  NovaSf  at 

Iglesias,  the  chief  town  of  the  pro- 
vince; it  derives  its  name  from  the 
number  of  churches  it  c(^tained  in 
former  times;  it  is  a  bishop's  see. 
The  cathedral,  founded  in  1215,  offers 
scarcely  any  traces  of  its  original 
Pisau  architecture.  The  walls,  and* 
the  old  castle  on  the  N.E.,  are  pic- 
turesque objects ;  on  the  latter  is  an 
inscription  of  1325  relative  to  its 
having  been  repaired  by  one  pf  the 
Aragonese  kings.  The  only  modern 
edifices  of  any  note  in  Iglesias  are 
the  bishop's  palace  and  some  fountains. 
The  inhabitants  (5450)  have  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  least  violent  in  cha- 
racter of  the  Sardes,  who  call  them 
Maureddos,  or  descendants  of  the  Moors. 
The  costumes  differ  little  from  those 
about  Sassari,  except  that  both  sexes 
wear  their  hair  enclosed  in  a  kind  of 
red  fillet  or  net.  The  affluence  of 
strangers  engaged  in  mining  has  led 
to  the  establishment  of  an  inn  at  Igle- 
sias ;  it  is  kept  by  a  Neapolitan,  but  it 
is  far  from  good.  The  Iglesianos  caW 
their  city  the  Flori  di  Mundu,  a  pompous 
designatioD,  somewh&t  justified,  how- 


ever, by  the  beauty  of  the  gardens  that 
surround  it ;  that  of  the  Dominican  con- 
vent is  particularly  worth  visiting.  1  m. 
S.W.  of  Iglesias  is  the  Monte  PonU  on  the 
side  of  which,  at  an  elevation  of  1095  ft. 
above  the  sea,  is  a  lead-mine,  the  richest 
in  the  whole  island.  A  new  road  from 
it  to  the  sea  is  likely  to  add  to  its  pros- 
perity by  facilitating  the  export  of  the 
ores.  It  is  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Keller,  an  engineer  of  the  school  of 
Chemnitz. 

At  6  m.  from  Iglesias  we  reach 
Gonnesa,  near  which  some  unsuccessful 
researches  for  coal  have  been  lately 
made ;  8  m.  farther  the  new  road  will 
end  at  Porto  Scuso,  now  a  small  fish* 
ing-town  opposite  the  island  of  San 
Pietro,  from  which  a  strait  of  4  m.  sepa- 
rates it.  San  Pietro  and  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Sant*  Antioco,  which 
are  easily  reached,  are  of  sufficient  in- 
terest to  detain  the  traveller  two  or 
three  days.  San  Pietro,  the  Insula  Ac- 
cipitrum  of  the  ancients,  and  where  so 
many  Roman  and  Phoenician  coins  have 
been  discovered,  had  become  depopu- 
lated in  the  middle  ages.  Its  present 
inhabitants  are  the  descendants  of  a 
Genoese  colony,  who,  in  1757,  settled 
here  from  the  island  of  Tabarca,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Exposed  to  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Barbary  pirates,  it  is  only 
since  Xx>rdExmouth's  expedition  against 
Algiers  that  they  have  been  able  to 
enjoy  tranquillity,  and  to  develop  their 
industry.  The  chief  town,  Carlo-forte, 
on  the  E.  side,  with  3400  Inhab.,  is 
well  built,  resembling  those  of  the 
Riviera ;  the  inhabitants  speak  Genoese; 
The  men  are  mostly  employed  in  the 
coral  and  tunny  fisheries.  Except  a 
few  vines,  the  nature  of  the  soil  is 
little  adapted  for  cultivation.  On  the 
landing-place  at  Carlo-forte  is  a  colossal 
statue  of  Charles  Emanuel  III.,  who 
not  only  granted  this  island  to  them, 
but  ransomed  in  1744  from  slavery 
their  Tabarcan  brethren,  carried  off  by 
the  Tunisian  rovers. 

The  island  of /5anf  -in^ioco,  which  can 
be  more  conveniently  visited  from 
Porto  Botte,  in  iba  Ci>a.\i  ^1  ^"sjicwcaR.^  \» 

oi  S.  PieUo,  VyXV  ox.\i  ^^^^  "^^^' 
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the  two  villages  of  Calasetta  and  Sanf 
Antioco,  the  former  of  Genoese,  the  latter 
of  Sardinian  origin.  Sant*  Antioco  is  on 
the  site  of  the  Roman  Sulcis,  and  many 
of  its  houses  are  built  of  ancient  de- 
bris. A  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation li  live  in  grottoes  on  the  hill- 
side, and  which  were  probably  once 
sepulchral  caverns.  The  island  is  con- 
nected with  Sardinia  by  a  Roman 
bridge  and  causeway,  a  little  way  S. 
of  S.  Antioco,  which,  although  in  ruins, 
still  serves  for  its  original  purpose. 
Phoenician  inscriptions,  bronzes,  and 
intaglios  have  been  discovered  here, 
with  others  of  the  Roman  period. 
The  intaglios  of  the  latter  are  abun- 
dant, and  in  general  beautifully  en- 
graved; they  are  worn  on  feast-days 
by  the  female  peasantry.  The  monti- 
cule of  the  grottoes  was  the  necropolis 
of  Sulcis.  Between  the  village  and  the 
ancient  port  is  a  mediseval  fort,  built 
of  Roman  materials. 

The  islands  of  ;S^.  Pietro  taid  S.  An- 
tioco, as  well  as  the  adjoining  coast  of 
Sardinia,  are  favourite  haunts  of  the 
tunny-fish  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
here  that  exist  the  tonnaras  of  Porto 
Paglia,  Porto  Scuso,  Isola  Piana,  Cala 
rft  Vmagre,  and  Cala  Sapone,  which 
have  been  the  origin  of  several  of  the 
large  fortunes  of  the  island.  The  three 
first  of  these  tonnaras  are  still  very  pro- 
ductive, and  the  traveller  visiting  the 
island  in  May  would  do  well  to  witness 
this  extraordinary  fishery.  Sometimes 
as  many  as  40o  fish,  each  12  ft.  long, 
and  weighing  from  1200  to  1500  lbs., 
each,  are  taken  in  a  single  haul. 


ROUTE  9. 

CAOLIABI  TO  LACONI,  WITH  EXCITRSIONS 
INTO  THE  MOUNTAINOUS  DISTRICTS 
OF  LA  BARBAGIA,  AND  FROM  THENCE 

TO  NUOBO  (86  m,), 

^  This  route  can  be  performed  in  a  cat- 
'^^S^  to  LacoDi :  the  remainder  only  on 
orafeback. 


Of  the  new  carriage-road  between 
Cagliari  and  Nuoro,  55  m.,  as  far  as 
Laconi,  are  now  completed;  the  remain- 
ing part  is  in  progress. 

On  leaving  Cagliari  we  follow  the 
Strada  Centrale  as  far  as  Monastir  (p. 
452),  13  m.  from  which  a  road  of  13  m., 
following  the  1.  bank  of  the  R.  Mannu, 
leads  to-§enor6i,a  village  of  1270  Inhab., 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  hilly 
country  of  the  Trejenta,  one  of  the 
finest  com  districts  in  the  island.  At 
Senorbi  and  the  two  following  villages 
will  be  found  a  kind  of  inn,  where  in  case 
of  need  the  tourist  can  put  up.  From 
Senorbi  to  Suelli  (3  m.)  and  Mandas  (7  m. 
farther),  a  village  of  2000  Inhab.,  1560 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea — it  has 
several  good  houses.  Quitting  Mandas, 
after  an  ascent  of  5  m.,  leaving  on  the  1. 
the  village  of  Serri ;  from  here  a  road  to 
Lauusei  branches  off  to  the  rt.  Isili,  the 
chief  town  of  the  province,  contains 
scarcely  2450  Inhab.  The  neighbouring 
country  is  covered  with  Nurhags.  The 
great  oval  plateau  of  Za  Giara,  6  m.  far- 
ther W.,  is  a  basaltic  mass  of  20  m.  in 
circumference,  at  an  elevation  of  1940 
ft.  above  the  sea,  the  edges  of  which  are 
irregular,  having  Nurhags  on  many  of 
its  projectlbg  escarpments.  There  is  one 
well  preserved  on  leaving  Isili  by  the  road 
to  Laconi,  The  road  descends  through 
a  pretty  valley,  passing  the  chapel  of 
•St.  Sebastian  and  the  village  of  NuraliaOf  ' 
to  arrive  after  12  m.  from  Isili  at  La» 
coniy  a  town  of  2100  Inhab.  and  1750  ft. 
above  the  sea,  at  theW.  foot  of  the  escarp- 
ments, of  the  plateau  of  Sarcidano,  the 
torrent  descending  from  which  forms  a 
cascade  in  the  gardens  of  the  Marquis  di 
Laconi,  near  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle. 
Laconi  is  placed,  as  regards  the  high 
mountains  of  Sardinia,  nearly  as  Perth 
with  reference  to  the  Grampians;  it  will 
form  the  point  from  which  the  tourist 
who  wishes  to  visit  the  mountains  of  La 
Barbagia  (the  wildest  part  of  the  island, 
whose  inhabitants  boast  of  never  hav- 
ing been  subjugated  by  the  Romans 
or  Cartha^nians)  must  take  his  de- 
parture. In  4  or  5  days  he  will  be  able 
to  explore  all  round  the  Monte  Germar' 
gent\i,  ipassiii^Xi"^  Arltxo,  Fcnvivv\,  the  pass 
of  Corr-c-bo\,  >i^ft  to^  Qi^  PcrdaUocwx,  \^* 
[  turning  to  liwiom  Vj  '^\s\a  ^^^^  ^^ 
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forests  of  Sarcidano.  In  making  this 
excursion  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  procure  guides  from  the  localities, 
to  carry  the  necessary  supply  of  pro- 
visions, and  to  be  prepared  to  sleep  out 
of  doors.  This  excursion  may  be  spread 
over  5  days,  as  follows : — 

1st  day.— Arrive  at  Aritzu  in  6  h., 
passing  by  Meana.  Aritzu  is  a  moun- 
tain-village of  1800  Inhab.,  2680  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  of  Fontana  Congiada,  from 
which  Cagliari  derives  its  supplies  of 
ice  in  the  summer.  The  costumes  of 
the  women  here  are  picturesque.  Sleep 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Gennargentu,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  reach  the  summit  next  day 
at  an  early  hour. 

2t\d  day, — The  summit  (the  Punta 
Bruncu  Spina)  of  this  highest  point  of 
the  island  (6293  ft.)  can  be  reached 
on  horseback.  There  is  a  delightful 
spring  near  the  highest  point,  where 
one  can  breakfast.  After  descending  on 
the  N.  side  we  can  reach  Fotmi,  a  town 
of  2900  Inhab.,  and  3276  ft.  above  the 
sea,  to  sleep.  This  picturesque  village 
is  on  the  declivities  of  Monte  Spada. 

3rd  day. — Follow  from  Fonni  the  hills 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Jiio  Gobbo  to  the 
Col  or  pass  of  Corr-e-boi,  4180  ft.  above 
the  sea,  from  which  descend  into  the 
valley  of  Bio  di  Perda  CuaddOf  one  of 
the  highest  branches  of  the  Flumendosa, 
and  sleep  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Hock  of  Perdaliana. 

4th]day. — Through  the  forests  along 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Flumen  Dosa^  to  the 
chapel  of  San  Sebastiano,  near  Seui, 
where  there  are  beds  of  anthracite  coal ; 
and  from  thence,  passing  between  Monte 
Orru  and  Monte  Perdedu,  to  Seulo, 

6th  day. — There  are  two  roads  from 
Seulo  to  Laconi;  the  shortest  to  the 
W.,  crossing  the  Flumen  Dosa  by  a  ford 
which  can  only  be  passed  in  dry 
weather,  and  ascending  from  thence  to 
the  plateau  of  Sarcidano^  and  through 
the  oak  forests  to  Laconi.  The  second 
route,  longer,  but  more  picturesque, 
from  Seulo,  in  a  southerly  direction,  by 
the  Nurhag  of  San  Cosimo,  and  (3  m. 
from  Seulo)  by  a  small  mud-volcano, 
similar  to  those  of  Maccaluba  in  Sicily ; 
from  here  desceDding  to  the  Flumen 
I?osa,  which  will  be  forded  2  m.  N.  of 


Villanova  TulOy'to  ascend  to  that  village, 
and  from  there  to  cross  diagonally  the 
plateau  of  Sarcidano  to  Laconi,  about 
18  miles. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
beauty  of  the  rocks  and  forests  traversed 
during  the  preceding  excursions,  espe- 
cially about  Perdaliana.  It  is  not  un- 
usual to  fall  in  with  herds  of  deer  and 
moufflons.  The  Flumen  Dosa  and  its 
affluents  are  as  swarming  with  fish  as 
the  woods  that  surround  it  with  game ; 
and  if  you  apply  for  hospitality  to  a 
village  curate,  you  may  be  sure  to  find 
excellent  trout  for  supper. 

The  road  from  Laconi  to  Nuoro,  31  m., 
passes  through  Meana,  SorgonOf  and 
Fonni,  From  here  the  carriage-road  is  in 
progress,  by  Gavoi  and  Ocani,  to  join  the 
high-road  from  Macomer  to  Orosei,  and 
between  Bolotana  and  Nuoro  (p.  463), 
The  antiquarian  traveller  will  find  at 
3  m.  W.  of  Fonni  3  menr^irs  or  perdas 
fittas  (upright  stones),  which  are  of  a 
rough  conical  form,  and  appear  to  have 
formed  part  of  a  Sepoltura  de  is  Gigantes, 
7  m.  N.E.  of  Fonni  is  Mamoiada,  a 
village  of  1700  Lihab.,  on  the  high 
road  from  Muoro  to  Lanusei,  sur- 
rounded by  woods  of  almond  and  hazel 
trees,  that  furnish  the  higredients  for 
the  torroni,  which,  made  here,  are  sold 
all  over  the  island.  Half  an  hour  beyond 
Mamoiada  is  the  ch.  of  La  Madonna  di 
Loreto,  near  which  there  are  other 
Perdas  fittas;  the  central  one,  thrown 
down  some  years  ago  in  search  of  trea- 
sure, is  20  ft.  long,  and  appears  to  have 
been  worked  carefully  on  the  surface. 
From  here  the  road  continues  along  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Hio  d'  Oliena,  to  ascend 
afterwards  to  the  plateau  on  which 
Nuoro  (9  m.  from  Mamoiada)  is  situ- 
ated. 
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ROUTE  10. 

CAGLIARI    TO  VIIXANOVA    TULO,    LANU- 
8EI,  AND  TORTOLl  (75^  m.). 

The  whole  of  this  journey  may  now 
be  performed  in  a  carriage. 

The  road  to  Tortoli  strikes  off  near 
Serri  (p.  466)  from  that  to  Nuoro,  de- 
scending afterwards  to  the  Flumen  Dosa^ 
which  is  passed  2  m.  below  Villanova 
Tulo  (52  m.  from  Cagliari),  which  is 
above  its  rt.  bank;  from  which  con- 
tinuing by  Sadali  (4  m.)  and  Seui  (5 
m.).  From  the  latter  place  to  Lanusei 
they  reckon  16  m.,  during  which  there 
is  but  one  house,  the  chapel  of  San 
Oirolamo,  at  the  entrance  to  the  ro- 
mantic valley  of  Tacqxiisara,  the  forests 
of  which  are  still  more  beautiful  than 
those  of  Perdaliana  (p.  467).  The  waters 
of  the  torrent  in  this  valley  form  cal- 
careous deposits  of  considerable  thick- 
ness. The  village  of  Qairo^  to  the  S. 
on  leaving  the  valley  of  Tacquisara^  is 
one  of  the  few  places  where  the  inhabit- 
ants still  eat  bread  made  from  the  acorns 
of  the  common  ilex,  although  potatoes 
are  beginning  to  be  cultivated  in  the 
provinces  of  La  Barbagia  and  Ogliastra, 
to  the  exclusion  of  acorns  as  human 
food. 

^  Lanusei,  the  principal  townof  the  pro- 
vince of  Ogliastra,  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
with  a  population  of  2160  souls,  and  at 
the  great  height  of  2060  ft.  above  the 
sea.  The  only  interest  it  offers  is  in  the 
fine  view  it  commands  over  the  sea  and 
tlie  plain  of  Tortoli.  Some  Roman  in- 
scriptions have  been  found  at  llbano, 
li  m.  to  the  N.  From  Lanusei  the 
road  descends  almost  all  the  way  (5 
m.)  to  Tortoli, 


ROUTE  11. 

CAGLIARI    TO    TORTOLI,    BY    THE     EAST 
COAST,  THROUGH  MURAVERA  AND  BARI. 

It  is  possible  to  travel  from  Caglian 
to  Tortoli  on  horseback,  following  the 
line  of  the  ancient  Roman  road  described 
in  the  Antouine  Itinerary,  which  passes 
by  Quartu  and  S.  Isidoro,  and  crosses  the 
chain  which  ends  at  Cape  Carbonara, 
near  the  summit  of  the  Sette  FrateUi 
(3188  ft.  high),  arriving  at  Muravera, 
42  m.  from  Cagliari,  in  the  latter  portion 
without  meeting  a  human  habitation. 
Muravera,  with  a  population  of  2050 
Inhab.,  is  in  a  fertile  district,  and  chief 
town  of  the  territory  of  Sarrabus ;  it  is, 
however,  unhealthy,  from  being  near 
the  delta  of  the  Flumen  Dosa,  and  about 
3  m.  from  the  sea.  The  road  is  often 
intercepted  by  the  rising  of  the  river, 
when  the  ferry-boat  cannot  ply.  From 
Villapuzzu,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  the  path  follows  a  valley  away 
from  the  sea  in  a  northerly  direction,  to 
enter  afterwards  into  that  of  the  Ter- 
tenia,  which  is  ascended  to  its  origin. 
The  Passo  di  Guadazzoni,  leading  over 
the  mountains  that  separate  the  Terteuia 
valley  from  the  sea-coast,  is  afterwards 
crossed,  to  descend  to  Bari,  froin  which 
there  is  a  road  leading  to  Tortoli. 

22  m.  are  reckoned  between  Mura- 
vera and  Tertenia,  11  between  Tertenia 
and  Bari,  and  8  from  Bari  to  Tortoli. 

The  difficulties  of  this  route  are  so 
great  that  we  would  not  advise  any  one 
to  undertake  it  if  not  attracted  to  the 
territory  of  Sarrabus  and  the  valley  of 
Tertenia  by  metallurgical  and  mining 
pursuits — these  two  districts  offering 
frequent  indications  of  metalliferous 
veins  and  of  carboniferous  deposits. 

A  steamer  calls  at  Muravera  and 
Tortoli  every  Sunday  and  Monday  in 
going  from  Cagliari  to  the  island  of  La 
Maddalena,  and  in  the  return  voyage 
to  Cagliari  on  the  Thursdays, 
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ikBBA. 


Abba  Sakta,  447. 
Abbadia,  Y,  281. 
Academy   of    Fine    Arts 

Gortona,  31$, 

at  Florence,  179. 

at  Perugia,  192. 

at  Pisa,  19. 

Val  d'  Ameae,  J67. 

Aociajolo,  227. 
Aodna,  andent,  261. 
Acqnabona,  227. 
Acqualagna,  285. 
Acquap^odente,  jfi, 
Acqua  Santa,  mineral  sprlnga, 

126. 
AcquanMurta,  J07. 
Acqua  Traversa,  yalley,  4x4. 
Aoquaviya,  fann  ot  2i6,  J20. 
Agriculture  of  tbe  Central  Fro- 

viDoe8.24f. 

of  Sardinia,  4)4. 

of  Tuaeany,  2. 

Agylla,  J  27. 

Alabaster    tnannfigMstories    at 

Volterra,  2x8. 
Albadna,  281. 
Albegna,  stat  and  river,  ijo, 

231. 

Alberese,  miinfheft  of,  2io. 

AleB,45X. 

Alghero,  459. 

to  Ozieri  and  Terranovo, 

460. 

• toSa88arl,458. 

Allia,  the  river,;)2j. 
Alsinm  (Palo),  jS. 
Altospaocio,  Stat,  57. 
Alvemia  or  Yemta,  207. 
AmA.208. 
Ambra;  river,  J67. 
Aml»x}glana,  75,  jjl.* 
Amelia,  408. 
Amphitheatre  at  Ancona,  269. 

Bovagna,  406. 

Bolsena,i5i- 

Cagliarl.  455. 

Fiesole,  202. 

— *  Lnodt,  5X. 
■  Lnna,  14. 

SamhucbettOt  277. 

Spello,4e>4, 


AREZZO. 

Ampitheatre  at  Satri,  165. 

Temi,  421. 

Volterra.  21 1. 

Anoona:— Inns,  265.  Histori- 
cal notice,  266.  Fort,  267. 
Trimnphal  arch  of  Trajan, 
267;  and  of  Clement  XU., 

267.  Mole,  267.  Forts,  267. 
Siege,  267.  Lazzaretto,  267. 
Cathedral,    267.     Churches, 

268.  Ezchan^,  269.  Pa- 
laces. 269.  Prisons,  269. 
Jews,  260.    Steamers,  269. 

to  Foligno,  270,  280. 

• —  to  Blmlni.  259. 

to  Spoleto,  J24. 

Anghiari,  )oi. 

Anglona  district,  457. 

Anio,  the  river,  m. 

Anaedonia,  231. 

Antas,  forest,  and  ruins  ha, 
464. 

Antenms,  site  of;  I2i. 

Antrodocco  pass.  J2X. 

Aquabella,  204. 

Aquasona  stream.  129. 

Aqu»  CsretansB.  327. 

Nespolitanie.  451. 

Calidffi  Plsanorum,  42. 

Tauri,  2J5. 

Arbia,  river.  216;  valley  of 
the.  2J7.  J50. 

Aroetri,  hill  of,  195. 

Arch  of  Ai^pistus,  at  Fano, 
262 ;  at  Perugia,  j8i. 

of  Tn^iBn,  at  Ancona,  267. 

at  Maoerata.  277. 

Architecture,  Aboriginal,  ifi. 

Christian,  256. 

Etruscan,  25J. 

Roman.  254. 

Archives  at  Florence,  186. 

at  Siena,  ^5. 

Arcldano,  464. 

Ardara,  461. 

Arezxo :  —  Inns,  168.  Loggle 
by  Vasari,  ^68.  Cathedral, 
^69.  Churdies,  370.  Pa- 
lazzo Pubblico,  i7i.  Museo 
FabbUoo,^  371.  House  in 
which  Petrarch  was  bom, 
X.  House  of  YaaaxV,  y\\, 
iigences,  )72. 


^if 


BAONOEEA. 
the  Val  di  Chiana,  to  Chfaul, 

*Arezzo  to  San  Oiustino,  299. 

• to  Siena.  236. 

to  Perugia.  373. 

Arinianum.  426. 

Aritzu.  467. 

Amo,  river,  16,  38, 59»  7J.  M* 
206,  331,  366. 4*5- 

,  valley,  209,  M2. 

Arquata.  326. 

Arretium,  368. 

Arrone,  river,  233,  128.  329. 

Art,  school  of,  at  FoUgno,  405. 

at  Perugia,  383. 

at  Siena.  338. 

at  Urbino,  288. 

Asciano,  236, 237*  32X. 

Ascoli.  32^ 

Asculum  Ploenum,  325. 

Asinalunga.  237, 320. 

Asinara,  island,  44X. 

Aspio  torrent,  27a 

Assemeni,  464. 

Assino  torrent,  302. 

Assisi :— Stat.  397-  Inns,  397. 
Great  Convent,  399.  Cathe- 
dral, 403.  Churches,  403. 
Portico  of  the  Temple  of 
Mtoerva,  403.    Faira»  403. 

Asso.  river,  350. 

Astrone,  river,  319. 

Auro.  the,  294. 

Auximum,  27a 

,  rains  o^  270, 

Avenza,  13. 

B. 

Bagoakas.  ad,  4x3. 
Baccano.  crater  o^  4x3. 
Bachetona,  la,  2 11 . 
Bsebiana,  site  of,  328. 

Bagn^359« 
Bagni.  village.  3x4. 
Bagni  di  Monte  Catinl»  58. 

a  Morbo.  225. 

della  PterK  22<. 

a  Ripoli,  366. 

di  Boselle,  229. 

V ^\  ^«»,  y>?\» 


Sxcaxakm  from,  \Sa«^3ci\'ftajeiS5t«a^\Q^- 
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AArJkttOL131U9i. 

GAaLlARl, 

CARBIAGI<». 

EiLu-gtana*.  451* 

BbLfima,  Like  of,  j^j^ 

t»lK45J*    KnvlTOiiior,  4J(, 
Vrfitlval^  436.      E*curahBii 

Buu^uk^  117^ 

boinar^j,  ELniKiio   tcidbs  at. 

Buixtru,  icrj. 

JJ?^ 

from.  45^^ 

BApUitfiiy  at  AwoUp  Ji J- 

DonAniuiro,  446. 

^CagLSarl  ta  OrlstonOi  ESaauil, 

Bw»rr*di3,  449, 

vxA  t'tfrto  Toma,  451, 
to  Tjaconi  and  Naoro,  46^ 

B«nArb,44J. 

Luucfl^  4ft. 

Bonorra^  J46. 

to    Ijuigafci    and  ToTtoll* 

I. 

468. 

PUa,  ij. 

10    Iglcaiaa    and    Porto 

Plutwlrt,  tx. 

Bundle  iKia   v^orlu  uf  Ludi^ 

ScilflO,  4()^. 

Slcna,  j^i. 

relK  ^JJ- 

Barncijlft  Uirn^nt,  1701 

noTgbctto,  i*:6.  408,  414* 

468. 

Burbagla,  ]a,  ^jG. 

Borgu-ulLa-OollliiEL,  ic<^. 

ta  Gtuofl*  44a 

41  t^igi^jmu,  sa. 

CiLLisctla,  466^ 
Calcato,  4M-            ' 

BarcJi,  4if 

a  MiFZ£iL!iD,  5;* 

BftTdndL),  iof^ 

'  pBCir^  3[>4. 

CakintMi,  18  j. 

garga,  jfi. 

^Na- 

CuKldToIa,  1-9, 

Btttn^lla,  palmK  of,  UQ. 

Uve  arllBia,  3(>().    C^tbcdml^ 

CaJpnzonu,  SB. 

Uhri,  4'^ 

^i.    CUurcboa,  |DCk    llopte 

Culcs  aite  of,  aSj, 

BariKPMo,  65. 

lU  11<ita,  joa. 

Crtinaglwno  broot,  5J- 

Jl*Hiiin*!]K  474, 

* — -  Son    S<rpulm>     to 

Smi 

CamalJoli,  707. 

atufltlnfl,  19a 

to  Fl&r^ii«,  loB, 

BusohD,  UkL',  434. 

HWi 

{lomezunoj  170, 

Batha  af  San  CoftciiuiOf  u^^m* 

JOI, 

CaDKHno,  towb  and  cltlpgntiga 

Bufure,  441 . 
Bortlgall,  461. 

o^  27* 

J5I. 

Cumli^liflno,  n 

r  Cliiandfli^o,  li6. 

Bom  (CO,  446. 

CampuKnn  of  Home,  J64* 

UuAa.  ti}wn,  462. 

Cauifutgiraito,  413. 

S-GiuiliuworPiiKij^j 

,1-lvfir,  4fl2. 

CaHiliaWin,^  106^, 

■ Loccir^  ^1, 

Botflnlc  fftrditn  at  Floreaoe 

Cjuii|>eddii,  plateati,  446. 

MfujtflCttliiii.jS, 

CajiiiMil^^  417* 

Rip<>liunj,  in- 

Bf>ttnct'iii,  J  59. 

Coinp^  68. 

&»Hw,ji7. 

BoiioiK^  torr^^ott  ij6» 

Oaiiip]d]ii]u.  Jl,  448,  455- 

- — ■  Volttrro,  jij* 

BroocJAno,  j^S- 

Canipl^tEii.  iiBh 

BBtlKi]ano.  110, 

Brumu  torrent,  J05, 

Cim]pljiu(>bt  ^67. 

BrlellAH  1a,  67. 

Oimpudiiulcfi,  181, 

Campftldino,  id6^ 

tiroiil.  76.  J  jr. 

Cajnpoluno,  779^ 

Bmna,  rlV-er,  119, 

CamiiHtiiw  574* 

■ ^LigliiiDD^  40S. 

BucdJU?,  j6i. 

Canalli,  J  9a. 

BudHi  deUt  Fatp.  l^B. 

Caikb|£lian(\  tbe^  28^, 

Trjteiiiinf\  173* 

fifi'  SarRclai,  1 19* 

Conlnii^a   'KtmriA   MaiitJnu/ 

VifLT^bo^uq. 

EJuUcuine,  flpring^  of^  jJ5. 

4it. 

AaalAdu.  443. 

Biioiicorivriitts  jso* 

Cwjino,  111, 

Bdlcaix),  cmada  of,  :J40. 

Baronot  Inkp.  iJL 

Canon  Icn,  val,  464. 

CuntJ«io,iB6. 

Lelforte,  179. 

BungD*  46J. 

Capflimcce,  ie,  j6l. 

iJtilLi  MArHlllo^  coiUe  of,  ajo. 

Bunco,  JOl. 

OiprnieOJi,  4J5- 

IV^LlAvidtu,  Cupc,  441. 

Byron,   [jird,  oq  the  battle  of 

CfliyituJii  III. 

BeLlof^^ardu,  hill  cf,  ig|. 

TbrMlmenu,    rj9*     <in 

the 

Capuiia,  Bite  of,  42^. 

bercLlJdtk,  461. 

FfllU  of  TtTJ]!,  421.    On  the 

Caplno  iitTram,  J38. 

BcTtiUlo,  tower  of^  IJJ. 

Clltnmuue, 417.   OnSoracte, 

Oil^tj  d"  Amo,  nog. 

l3otloLe,  371- 

W' 

Ciipoliv>?rt,  14(1 

£<?rafnia,  406. 

Cttpttrclnno,  ujou 

Uibhk'Lio,  307, 

C. 

COpr^a,  75. 

Billion  t«  tornot,  loB. 

,  ibh?  of,  ijB*  441, 

Bi(Ma,  J  61. 

Ci  10,16. 

CiiEkrajilfca,  jdi. 

Itlrori,  461- 
lii  Mncio^  4^1. 

Oibni*,  44^ 
Caba  Abbda,  44^ 

Capnese,  107,^01. 

JtlaeutiuA,  Island  Df,j|4« 

Oien;.  JIB.      ^ 

Carana,  rf^-flr.  4$& 

BiKniK  river,  75,  jji* 

CaffoggidH  17- 

Garbotiora,  iBj, 

vaXmy,  68. 

c^n.  ia5. 

Cape,  44t- 

B!o™.)62,          ^        ^       _ 

Cbgllari,  45^.    QDOrtcrs  of  the 

CarffiElp  198- 

BoocaDciu'v  tomb  at  Oertoido^ 

City,  4;^     Oatbcilral, 

«^ 

Oirlo-furttf.  4fij. 

«  ^^^ 

CburcWii<   45V      Hoipttals* 

Qirpino  valh'y,  joi. 

Awoa  rf/^fr^TiA,  2J(. 

454.     Universltj,  MiiBtumft, 

CoTrara,  liucLy  of,  i  j. 

Ttubarfa,  pssg,  1^ 

library,    \s\,     V<rtt, 

«v 

^  TrL?*'^^'  M- 

BoIOgBA  to  FJorGIliXr  SO. 

Salt   lAk^  ^.  \S\^ 

^:w- 

\CJiLT^^i^^t^   \^    VrtA.VYv^    ttrgU- 

tmnBa,  45S'    j^TvUt^i^V^cft  ^ 

A      \it\.\MVi  iia\h,\ii.  ^iitOtca,^ 

ISecra 

^\     &\i^,i4a' 
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OARSQLiE. 

CarsulflB,  J06. 
Casale,  210. 
C.isalino,  208. 
Casciani  torrent,  jij. 
Ciiflcina,  stat,  ^i. 
Cascine,  197. 

near  Pisa,  42. 

Case  Brudate,  265,  281. 

Nuove,  280. 

del  Piano,  377. 

Caseutino,  il,  206. 
Cassigliano,  306. 
Castagneto,  il,  227. 
Castel  d'  Asso,  360. 

Belcaro,  348. 

IJoria,  457. 

Durante,  293. 

St.  Ella,  411. 

Fidardo,  270.    Battle,  270. 

Fiorentino,  75,  332. 

Giublleo,  323,  429. 

di  Guido,  329. 

Novo,  225. 

Novo  di  Porto,  428. 

Sardo,  457. 

Todlno,  306. 

Viacardo,  309. 

Castellano,  river,  32$. 
Castellina  di  Chianti,  209. 

mines,  221. 

gypsum  quarries,  227. 

Cdstello,  Stat.,  68. 
Castelluoclo,  Piano  di,  326. 
Castellum  Amerinum,  424. 

Axia,  360. 

Castelnovo  Bassanello,  225. 
Castiglioncello,  Torre  di,  227. 
Castlglione  Fiorentino,  307, 373. 

del  Lago,  307. 

della  Peseta,  229. 

Ca»trato,  Puntone  del,  327. 
Castro,  352. 

river,  368. 

Castmm  Novum,  327. 
Cathedral  of  Aigbero,  459. 

Ancona,  267. 

S.  Angelo  in  Vado,  293. 

—  Arezzo,  368, 

Ascoli,  325. 

AssisU  403. 

Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  299. 

—  Camerino,  279. 

Cagliari,  453. 

Chiusi,  319. 

Cittk  di  Castello,  295. 

Cittk  della  Pleve,  315. 

Civita  Castellana,  409. 

Cortona,  375. 

Fano,  262. 

—  Fermo.  324. 

—  Fiesole,  202. 
— —  Florence,  97. 

Fojano,  372. 

Foligno,  405. 

- —  Fossombrone,  284. 

8.  Giovanni,  367. 

Qrosseto,  229. 

Oaaldo  Tadlno,  282, 

Gubbio,  fos^ 


0E8ANO. 

Cathedral  of  Iglesias,  465. 

Jesi,  281. 

Lcghoni,  71. 

Lucca,  45. 

Hacerata,  277. 

—  Massa,  229. 

Massa  Ducaie,  15. 

Montcfiascone,  354. 

Montepulclano,  320. 

Nami,  424. 

Nuoro,  463. 

Oristauo,  448. 

Orvieto,  310. 

Osimo,  270, 

Ozlerl,  4)61. 

Perugia,  384, 

Pesaro,  260. 

Pescia.  57. 

S.  Herino,  73. 

Pisa,  17. 

Pistoia,  60. 

Prato,  66. 

Recanati,  276. 

Rieti,  321. 

Sassarl.  443. 

Schieggia,  286. 

Siena,  339. 

^leto,  418. 

Temi,  421. 

Terranuova,  462. 

Todi,  306. 

Tolentino,  278. 

Urbino,  290. 

Viterbo,  iS^. 

Volterra,  215. 

Cattolica,  la,  259. 

Cava,  56. 

1  la,  copper-mines  ot  220. 

Cavaceppo,  326. 

Cavetta  marble  quarries,  14. 

Cecina,  town  and  river,  227. 

,  railway  to  Volterra,  227. 

,  valley  and  ford,  211. 

Centbo-Italiah  Pbovinckb:— 
General  topography,  244. 
Agriculture,  245.  Commerce 
and  manufactures,  245.  Cha- 
racteristics of  the  country, 
246.  Money,  247.  Weights 
and  measures,  248.  Posting, 
248.  Railways,  249.  Vet- 
turlni,  250.  Inns,  251. 
Books  and  maps,  2$i.  Early 
aboriginal  arddtecture,  252. 
Etruscans  and  their  monu- 
ments. 253.  The  Romans, 
254.  Christian  arts,  architec- 
ture, and  sculpture,  256. 
Schools  of  painting,  258. 

Centumcellffi,  Civita  Vecchla, 
235. 

Ceretta,  col,  67. 

Cerfone,  valley  of  the,  301. 

Certaldo,  7$,  532.  Boecaccio's 
tomb,  332 ;  his  house,  3^3. 

Certosa.  near  Pisa,  42. 

in  Val  d'  E«\a,  \^^  lo^. 

Cervetrl,  317. 

Cesa^o,  the,  26j. 


QLITUMNVS. 

Cesi.  307. 

Cetoo^  319. 

Characteristics  of  Central  Italy, 
246. 

Chiana,  valley  and  river,  a|6, 
314.  J  20,  372« 

Chianciano,  236,  320. 

Chianti.  210. 

Cbiaravalle,  265,  x8z. 

Chiarone,  232, 

Chiarruccia,  Torre,  327. 

Chiascio  torrent,  282,  306,  397. 

Chiassa  torrent,  301. 

ChientJ,  river,  277,  239,  324. 
Sources  of,  28a 

Chicsa,  la.  hill,  i6. 

Chiusa  di  Monaci,  368. 

Chiusdiuo.  210. 

Chiusi,  207,  315.  Guide,  31  J. 
HUtorical  notice,  315.  Walls, 
J16.  Museums,  3 16.  Etruscan 
tombs,  317.  Cathedral,  319. 
Stat.  320. 

• to  Montefiasoone,  309. 

to  Siena  by  the  Val  di 

-Chiana,  236. 

in  Casentino.  207. 

Christian  architecture,  256. 

sculpture,  257. 

Ciminus,  Mqus  (Monte  Qmino), 
i63. 

Cina,  torrent,  379. 

Ciocca,  valley,  445. 

Citema,  301. 

Citt&  4i  Castello:— Inns,  204,. 
Historical  notice,  294.  Ca-* 
thedral,  295*  Churches,  296. 
Hospital,  297.  Palaces,  297. 
Monte  di  Belvedere,  298. 
Fair,  299. 

to  Cmbbio,  302. 

to  Perugia,  30$. 

* to  Urbino,  293. 

OittkdellaPieve,3i4.  Churches 
and  works  of  Perugino,  314. 

to  Chiusi,  31$. 

• to  Montefiascone,  309. 

• to  Perugia,  307. 

Civita  Castellana .'— Inns,  409. 
Bridge,  catl^edral,  citadel,  ra- 
vines, remidns,  409, 410. 

to  Rome,  4x1, 425. 

Civita  Nuova.  276,  325. 

Civita  Vecchia:— InnB,pMketB, 
233.  Trade,  landing,  por- 
terage, custom-house,  pan- 
ports,  port,  234.  Population, 
prisons,  23$.  Antiquities  and 
coins,  235* 

• —  to  L^om,  226. 

to  Rome,  i26. 

Civitella  Ranied,  302. 

CUnis»^3« 

Climate  of  ^Cagliari,  459, 

Florence,  92. 
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in  Tmemf,  ^ 

CMinrtciH  jtew 
'— JbMMtfk,  4»f, 

CMU  Totefni,  lA 

Ci— iiiili,  l%lt?> 

Ci— iiii«  of  *•  OwUnrf  frev 

OMay  rtrer,  19^ 

CtMOBM,  J0& 

CoM<r'inifw«  Af  1*  G*»m»  no ; 
»  the  TtU^  •#  *•  fHf—e, 

' to  $)ieiM»  ;i<w 

€SMin4cvliivw,  lite  c4f  j 


»r,n^ 


Cwf^Mtt  hMnkt  Mm  fiT< 

Corimk/ntf  UtmM,  ton* 
CcvtOfM :  —  IfMV  174,     CkrtM 

libranr,     eallMdrai,     175. 
ChoreMSy  I7f, 

00^11101100,77, 

Cr«imTft,  tlM,  f  11, 414, 429. 

CrMtoU/  marM«  avMrlet,  14 

Cr«t«  flMMM,  116, 

OroM,  1«,I14« 

Crocfttt«,  Mr,  VfO. 

CnMUtmeilttai,  iai« 

CttrM,  fit*  of,  |22« 


PxcEHOfT,  andcDt,  279. 
Deefmo  BCannii,  464. 
Pledmo,  §3, 

/^ote/Mo,  216, 

Ihtuvo,  VaTsT 


^aUej  «r  tbm,  raa,  m. 
Ill- 
Clv«U*  tnrmat;  151. 
EiB*rtv«r.  ica^ 

tu  ^ln»  by  vAwmf,  7$. 

E**,  ffrwr,  7J.    Tailej,  i*X- 

Eretsflk,  )i|. 

Eflfan,  tlw,  16$,  lai. 

E«e  rtver,  t^  TTt- 

RcriMem  plain,  159.  > 

EcmeaM,  fniMfoie  *»at  of  , 
the,  lyj,     Arw,  151.    Im^ 
gM«e.  154.    AlpWtel,  JH- 
liMerip«foM.254 

Cii«iiMHitaMe«»jE34. 


FAsaiASOi,  181,  atT. 
FaiCTiof  iMtBi,4e» 

of  Perogf*,!)^ 

of»iii0(dllft»364. 

Faleriam  Xonm,  Bosmb  ti^, 

•}teoi^4io, 
FfllcTtaoi  Vetai^  EtnMcao  chj, 

•ite  of;  410, 
Faik  of  Tend,  4x1, 
Fattcrona,  Moott,  206. 
Fmo;— ImM^W.   Trtamfiha 

ardi,     caUaedial,    ihiialm, 

361.    CtOegt,  tkcatn^  pott, 

261, 

to  FoUcBo,  iSi. 

to  Urbtoo,  297. 

Fnrtifcrita  marMa  qiiacrf«%  14. 
Fammi  Votnmnte,  J56. 
F«r«DtiiraB,  jff. 
F^reoto^  jjj. 
Fcrmo,  1x4. 

Porto  «,  n^ 

Fcrraglla,  78. 
Ferni,  aaoote  dl,  44S, 
WtiCttinlrmk  (Oalkoe),  424. 
FcstiraU  at  CogUari,  496. 

Florence,  189. 

Fiaoo,  122, 429b 
Ffcalle,  J14. 
Fldenae,  tite  ot,  jij, 
Fieiiole,  201. 
FIgltoo,  167. 

di  Prato,  67. 

FillgAre,76. 
Fine,  river,  %V]. 
Flora,  rivet,  z%%. 
Finniim  Ptoenum,  304. 
Fiaberiet  ofl  SardiuU,  ^s* 


Ot^KUtawliei^a^,  P^v^ 
latioa,  89.  GdKnd  iput, 
89*  Sifadon.  Phy*»i  ■>• 
tare  of  cMBliT-  anaai,  91. 
CBBate,92.  fiwiHaij  ■late, 
y.  Liytoafttccilyat*!- 
fcffCBt  pfiiwl^  99*  Accade- 
■ria  deUa  Beile  Aft|,  179. 
AccdePaCi—a,  lyok  Ar- 
cfaJTiaPaWitico^AwhWalle^ 
^Beeo^  JkicWvia  deilaliaWiti^ 
186.  BargeOo^  149,  BokoB 
Gardeoa,  178.  Briigea,  96^ 
Campaaflfe,  102.  GhnrdM»: 
a.  Anteioi^  107;  Ammo- 
siata,   107;   AportoHy  no; 


BMfia,  iio;  BqilMeiy,  lo;; 
Gtfmiiie,  in;     GMhednl, 


GroesL    iij ;    & 
I ;  S.  FdUta^  121 ; 


FeUoe,  121 ; 

flwFrediHio,  142;  S-lAcmo, 
121;  S.  Maveo^  127;  &  H. 
Ifaddalena  de'  PiMf,  110; 
&  Haria  MaKioK^  ijo;  S. 
Maria  Hovafia,  ijo;  K. 
MartJiio,  chapel,  in;  Medi- 
oees  ciMpel,  I2j;  Of  S. 
Hicbele,  in;  Qgoi  S^ati, 
142;  S.  Nieottw  142;  & 
^ririto,  139;  &  8te&D0. 
142 ;  S.  TTfadti^  141.  Fes- 
tivals, 189.  Fortraaaea,  9$. 
Gates,  ancient,  9$;  modem, 
191-203.  OuaidarobaofOi- 
tbedcal,  106.  Hoapitalsand 
Charitable  Institiitions,  187. 
\;^T«i\«k*.  lAAdteao-Laiireii- 


t^S\ 


&«l?QKt^^&MBL^       \%^\ 
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FLORENCE. 

Pandatki,  i86  ;  Ginorl, 
1 86;  Capponi,  i86;  Pa- 
latine, or  Private,  of  G. 
Duke,  178;  Riccardi,  150. 
Loggia  de'  Lanzi,  144.  Log- 
gia del  Peruzzi,  148;  dei 
Rucellai,  151.  Manufacture 
of  Mosaic,  183.  Markets,  145. 
Museo  di  Storia  Naturale, 
178.  Museum,  Egyptian,  18;. 
Opera  del  Duomo,  106.  Pa- 
lazzo Buonaxotti,  146;  Pa- 
lazzo Pitti  and  Gallery,  172. 
Palazzo  Riccardi,  150.  Pa- 
lazzo Vecchio,  142.  P.  del 
Podesta  or  il  Bargello.  149. 
Private  Palaces,  146-152. 
Piazza  dell'  Annunziata,  1 10 ; 
8.  Crooe,  121 ;  S.  Giovanni, 
106 ;  del  Gran'  Duca,  142 ; 
di  S.  Lorenzo,  127 ;  S.  M. 
Novella,  tJ^  ;  8.  Trinitli, 
142.  Tetto  dei  Pisani,  14J. 
Theatres,  180.  Ufizi  gallery, 
152;  Plan  of;  153.  Etruscan 
Museum,  165.  Walls,  9J.  Pro- 
testant cemetery,  20i.  Plan 
for  visiting  the  sights,  19a 

i-lorcnce  .•—Neighbourhood  of. 
Arcetri,  19^.  Badia  Fieso- 
lana,  203.  Bellosguardo,  X05. 
Bibbiena,  207.  Borgo-alla- 
Collina,  206.  Camaldoli,  207. 
Gareggi,  198.  The  Cascine, 
197.  CasentiBO,  207.  Cas- 
tello  di  Petr^Ja,  197.  Certosa 
di  Val  d'  EnuK  195.  Gonsuma, 
206.  Porta  alia  Oroce, 
191.  Porta  dl  8.  Frediano, 
194.  Porta  S.  Gallo,  198. 
Porta  Romana,  T95.  Porta  S. 
Miniafb,i9T.  Porta al  Prato, 
197.  Porta  PInti,  20j.  Fie- 
sole.  DBomo,  Walls,  Ruins, 
Amphitheatre,  201,  202. 
Monte  Oeeeri,  202.  Monte 
Faltercna,  206.  Poggio  a 
Cajano,  197.  Poggio  Impe- 
rial, 195.  LaPetr^  197. 
Poppi,  206.  Prato  Magno, 
206.  Prato  Vecchio,  208. 
•  S.  Donato,  Villa  Demidoff, 
197.  Quarto,  villa  of,  198. 
RovezzanOfloj.  Pontassieve, 
203.  Pelago,  20} .  Vallom* 
brosa,  204.  Paradisino  or 
Gelle,  206.  San  Miniato  in 
Monte,  192/  S.  Salvi^  19T. 
LaVemia,207.  Villa  Moszi, 
199.  Villa  8alviati,  199. 
Villa  del  TreVi8i,2ox. 

• to  Leghorn,  68. 

• to  PirtWla,  66. 

— —  to  Rome,  by  l^ena,  i|i. 

to  Rome,  by  the  Val  d' 

Amo  di  Sopro,  Arezxo,  and 
yerugbi,  366, 
to  Siena,  by  the  canisge- 

roadf  209t 


GEOLOGY. 

Florence  to  Volterra  (the  La- 
goni  and  Massa  Maritima), 
211. 

to  Vallombrosa,  20 j. 

Flumen  Dosa,  467. 

Flumineddu,  452. 

Flumini  Maggiore,  464. 

Foce  dl  Carrara,  15. 

Foci  torrent,  Ji6. 

FSenna,  river,  237,  J72. 

Foglia,  river,  260. 

Fojano,  J20,  J72. 

Foligno,  281,405. 

• to  Ancona,  270, 280, 

•—  to  Fauo,  283. 

to  Rome,  416. 

Follonica,  228. 

Fonni,  467. 

Fonte  di  Papa,  32J. 

Fontebuona,  78. 

Fordungianus,  451. 

Formone  torrent,  351. 

Forum  Anrelii,  232. 

Cassii,  361. 

Flaminii,  site  of;  281. 

Sempronii,  284. 

TnOani*  45 ». 

Fossato,  282. 

Fossombrone,  284. 

Fratta,  302. 

Fratticciola,  302. 

FregelUs,  or  Fregenn,  jiB, 

Furlo,  pass  of  the,  284. 

Futa,  la,  pass  of,  77. 


G. 


Gaibo,  468. 

Galicano,  56. 

Galileo's  Obeerratory,  195. 

Galleries : — 

Florence:  UfSzi,  152;  PHl. 
Pitti,  172;  Academy,  179. 

Perugia,  392. 

Pisa,  39- 

Siena,  J38. 
Gallese,  424. 
Gallura,  province,  458. 
Galtelli,  463. 
Galuzzo,  195, 209. 
Garfkgnana,  provinoe  of,  54. 
Gatti^lo,  52. 
Gelagno,  28a 
Genga,  la,  282. 
Gennargentu,  highest  mountain 

in  Sardinia,  4SS. 
Genoa  to  Porto  Torres,  441. 

to  Cagliari,  440. 

Geology  of  country  between 

Civita  Vecehia  and  Rome, 

330, 
about  Monte  CaUuV 

mines,  220. 

— •  a\>oiit  FVotencft,^. 

'■ —  about      Itni^TvmelA, 

196. 109. 


HORTA, 

Geology  of  country  about  L«r- 
dareilo  boracic  acid  works, 
223. 

about  Orvieto,  309. 

about  OtrfooH,  408. 

about  Perugia,  396. 

about  Prato,'67. 

about  RIgnano,  426. 

of    Central     Provinces, 

244. 

of  Radloofaili,35X. 

of  S(H«cte  and  neighbour- 
hood, 428. 

Gerfalco,  mountain  or  Cenaata. 
of,  226. 

Gerna,  valley  of,  J79. 

Giano,  valley,  281. 

Glanutri,  island  of,  24c. 

Giara,  la,  466. 

Glave,  a4S. 

Giglio,  Island  of,  241. 

Gimignano,  St.,  333. 

Giogana,  the,  207. 

Goceano,  463. 

Gombo.  42. 

Gonfolma,  la,  pass^  75,  ht. 

Goni,  439. 

Gonnesa,  465. 

Gonnos  Fanadiga,  464; 

Gorgona,  238. 

Gradara,  260.     « 

Grfficos,  ad,  320,  rj^ 

Graniyjolo,  56. 

Grapajuolo,  332. 

Ghraviscae,  233. 

Greve  river,  209. 

•Grosseto,  229. 

to  Siena,  229. 

Grottamare,  325. 

•Grotta  Marozza,  J23. 

Grotto  of  Neptune  in  Sardinia, 
460. 

GualdoTadino,282. 

iGubbio :— Inns,  J02;  palaces, 
cathedral,  churdies,  joj ; 
Eugubian  tables,  304. 

••Gubbio  to  Cittii  di  Castello, 
302. 

K3udazzoni  pass,  468. 

Gulf  ofSpezIa,  13, 

iGusphii,  464. 


Hanitibal,  his  passage  ovtr  tlie 
Apennines,  tS5 ;  at  the  Thra- 
simene  Lake,  377  ;  Us  attack 
on  Spoletium,  418. 

Helvia  Rlcina,  276. 

Henry  of  England,  prince,  scene 
of  his  murder  at  Viterbo, 
357. 

Helvlllum,  286. 

^oT\a.  ^OtXs^i.  ^'»^  ^ 
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niDSX. 


IGLEBU8. 


loUfllAft.  469. 

to  Porto  ScofO,  465. 

* —  to  Oristano,  464. 

Igayinm.  site  oi;  102. 

llbano,  468. 

Illorai.461. 

Imposta,  r,  ;6i. 

Impnmeta,  1',  196^  209. 

Incisa,  367. 

Iims  in  general,  251. 

Insula  Accipitnim,  465. 

Intemperie  or  nudaria  in  Sar- 
dinia, 434. 

Interamna,  420. 

Interdsa,  28$. 

Ippolito  marble  qoaiiiea,  284. 

IrgoU.  463. 

IsTu.  466. 

laland  of  Antiooo,  46$. 

8.  Pietro,  465. 

laola  Maggiore,  378.  Minore, 
J78.  Polveae,i78.  On  Lake 
of  Thrasimene,  ^78. 

Itiri.460. 


J. 

jBsao  torrent,  197. 

Jesi,  26$,  281. 

Jewa  at  Leghorn,  71 ;  At  An- 

oona.  269. 
Julia  HispeUnm,  404. 


Kabalxs,  Bite  of.  4$;. 
Keremule  vokaao,  460. 


Laookx,  466. 

Lacus  Giminl,  or  Lake  oi  YIco, 

—  Velinus,  j2i. 
Lago,  224. 

Lagoni   di  Monte  Cerboli,  or 

Lardarello,  222. 
Lyatico,  211. 
Ijake  of  Bolsena»  |$j. 

Burano,  2i2. 

CJhiusi,  2j6. 

Ck>lfiorIto,  280. 

.  Martlgnanob  41 1« 

Montepulciano,  21^  119. 

-i —  Siracciaoapra,  4x3. 

—  Thrasimene,  J76. 
^■^  Valdemone,  424. 
-^Vi00kj63. 
iMf<K?dalena,  island,  441. 
Wmarmora,  geoenU,  hia  wofk 

•  njap  ofSardinU,  44a 


LUOCA. 

Lamoli.  291. 

Lanuaei,  408. 

Lardarello,  222. 

Lariana  torrent,  J22. 

Laaira.  jji. 

Laterina,  ;68. 

Lavenza,  ij  . 

Le^om:  Inas,  Gaf(^  68.  { 
Steamers.  Passpmia,  69. 
Boatmen,  Consols,  Flqrsi- 
cians.  Divine  Service,  Cus- 
tom -  house  regulations. 
Hackney  coadieflk  Baths, 
Shops,  Coral  Ornaments,  Mi- 
neral waters,  70.  Harbour, 
History,  Churches.  71.  Public 
edifices,  Lazzarettos,  72. 

to  Florence,  68. 

toCivilaVeccWa,  226. 

Legnaia.  194. 

Lei,  46;. 

Leopoldo,  S..  Mc^  di,  or  aalt- 
worlcs  oC  221. 

Leprignano,  428. 

Leia  torrent,  324. 

Levane,  367. 

Libiano.  castle  of;  212. 

Libraries :  at  Arezzo^  171* 

Cagliari,  454. 

Cortona,  ^75. 

Fermo,  324. 

Florence.  125,   X50!,  178, 

185, 186. 

Lucca,  51. 

Macerata,  277. 

Perugia.  J95. 

Pesaro.  260. 

Pisa,  41. 

Pistoia,  64. 

Sassari,  441. 

Siena,  342,  347. 

Volterra,  215. 

Lima,  river.  54,  $4  65. 

Limbara,  chain  of.  458. 

Linaro,  c^pe,  327. 

Llnas,  mount,  451,  4(^4. 

Lisda  torrent,  458. 

Loculi,  463. 

Logulentu,  valley  o(  444. 

Logudoro,  461. 

Lojano,  76. 

Longone  Sardo.  442. 

Loreto:— Lins,27o.  Its  history, 
27a  Church,  271.  Santa  Caaa, 
272.  Palazzo  ApoBtoUoo^  275. 
Spezieria,  275.  Fountains, 
276. 

Lorium  (Castel  di  Guido).  ^29. 

Lucca,  histoiy  oQ  43.    Ptoa  of. 

44.  Plan  for  visitisg,  45. 
Antiquities,  45.    Gathednd, 

45.  CfaurdMfi,  47.  Duoal 
palace  and  palaoes,  51.  De- 
posito  diMendlcitJk,  51.  Am- 
I^itheatre.  51.  Aoueduct, 
52.  Environs,  52.  Boadto 
BathsofLQOca,52. 

to  Pistoia  and  Florenoe,  57. 

♦ toP)Ba,4i, 


Lucca,  baths  of;    54. 
aSmagUo,  $4.     Bagno  alta 
Villa,  54.   BagniCakU,  55. 

Lndgnano,  321. 

to  Modena,  57. 

LugUano.  $6. 

LuniorLuna,  13. 

Loiiigiana,  provinoe  o^  1  j. 

Lostignano,  224. 


Macakjbbs,  328. 
Macerata,  277. 

to  Fermo,  277. 

Maoomo*,  447. 

• —  to  Algber(v  ^^a, 

to  Boss,  462. 

to  Nuoro,  46;. 

to  Oristano.  447. 

*——  to  Sassari,  447. 
Maddal^a  island.  441, 458, 
Madonna  degU  AngeUt,  J97. 

del  Giglio,  307. 

della  Pergola,  ^0$. 

Maggiano,  16. 
Mai^re,  river,  329. 

Magione,379* 
MagUana  stat.,  J2S. 
MagUanella  river,  J29. 
MagUano.  in  Tuscany,  gja 

.{nSabina,4oS. 

river,  329. 

Magra  river,  ij. 
Majano.  301. 
Malagrotta,  329. 
Malpassok  m. 
Mamoiada.  467. 
Mancianc^  212. 
Mandas.466. 
Mauiscako,  ravinf^  457. 
Mannu  river,  452. 464. 
Manufactures    ct  tM  OentnU 
Provinces.  24$, 

of  I'uscany,  f . 

Maps  of  Central  iXaij,  9f  i. 

of  Saniinia.  44a 

Mara  river.  4^2. 

Maranello.  69. 

Marano,  the,  259. 

Marble  quandet  nam  Oinai)«, 

M- 

of  Ippotito,  284. 

Marceddn  lake.  464> 
Marciano.  297. 
Marcigliana.  323. 

Vecchia,  J23. 

Marlia.  fj. 
MarmillA,  Im  4$!. 
Marmoi^  fitUs  of^  421. 
Marotta.  I4,  26i. 

Marta,  river.  233*154- 
Martawt»  island,  JS4. 
Martia,  457. 
Msacher^  le.  77. 
Massadt,  280. 
Massa  Ducal^  f  J. 
Maosa  Maritima,  229. 
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MONTE  FAl^CO, 

NOBIDIA, 

Mum  Rnu.  i6. 

Monte  CarK  ^67* 

Moureflucoiie,  Jf4. 

Cftrplgtw),  111, 

tfl  Orvtc!*,  itCj  joa. 

MjittlU:ft*  i3i. 

Can Le Hi,  31  J. 

Montelupo,  75,  jji. 

Mii;iji(jlpji,  107. 

aUol.  5a.    Bftthi,i8. 

Jklontemerano,  H2, 

MacxAiio.  )i6l 

— ^  Catini  In  \aX  CHdn*,  Ho. 

iloiUopiilciflDD^  no. 

Mejinii,  467. 

Catrifli.  291. 

^  wirki-»of^  J20. 

Gecpri,  ioi» 

tJ>  Arei2o,  jio. 

^^       .  . 

CerbolL  or  Laiti*rnlto^  Ui- 

Mqtii«imIo,  ioi>* 

BonI  dl,  1J2. 

MonU^rL'lil.  joi. 

. ^  'l^qftCMi,  7. 

Clmims  J56,  j/ij. 

Moi;t4;n>Tic,  Ji8>  J*Ol 

M«lii]liii.  Kite  dC  ^n. 

Moiktcmii,  41 1, 

M^nloiLora,  logon  atow,  j^ 

CoroMTO.  J57, 

MfjnirjfUUHnano,  58. 

Meiitanft.  U,  j:ij. 

Crastola.  J4, 

HnnLcvarcLl,  J67. 

Meri^iitllo.  194, 

CrlJrto^  141, 

Moiitlgtio^j^cutldof,  tj. 

Merae,  rlver»  21 0. 

-^  Ciioco,  391, 

IflimtciggkoLi,  ^7. 

Meui,  thfl,  394^ 

Dlero,4J. 

Moj]  tolling  J  34, 

MetiilU.  464. 

roslU,  459. 

Montonc^  joi. 

Metnuro.  rU-«r.  263, 193,  144 ; 

FnlteroiLi,  2o6. 

iloiitramttt^  ift. 

vtttlty,  38^8^,  i^ 

F(?KitCK.  5  J. 

UoniLioki,  16, 

Mevani^  406. 

. Ferrhto,  67* 

Marcia.  )oj. 

Miciliiot<nTeait,4ii, 

Furra*  44a. 

' — -  FwrenLLna^  19  J. 

M0TVS.461, 

Miemc),  1^1. 

Morlupo,  418. 

Mignonc.Tlver,  iji. 

—  G<;nareenLti,  4166, 

MiiMclatio,  194. 

Moficona,  hiU  of*  2101  219* 

Hlleto,  ^tid  AeriDuitHtaiecbool 

GiiigaptiuTi,  46T, 

iUjji. 

Muccia,  la,  279. 

Mma.449-                   ,     ^ 

GunlandTQ.  176^ 

Mtifnone.  torrent,  tqB^  2ej, 

Mine*  :-copp«.  of  La  CiTi, 

GimnliB^  4  j(L 

Muliifa,  4yB. 

110, 

l.*cbe3CJs,  461, 

Muravero, -i68. 

__  Tftlley  of  th«  iVfoDft, 

Urn  harm,  45B. 

215. 

TJnM.  464- 

MuEPums.  *t  AjeuA,  ^71. 

MiGjno.  iJT. 

' '  di  f.ufchciit^  412. 

CiipUari,  4H^ 

ooqI   (lignite)  of  Itfoate 

BauiboU,  126. 

aiintii,  ji6. 

Lupo,  IJ, 

Cortona,  J  75, 

Mli^  river,  j^j. 

MiinKfoTeiaSitTdlnli.4fio. 

^—  Kim  (SJapoleonJc),  1J9^ 

Muggfun*,  laS. 

Mflno,4i4. 

Florence,  i6j^  l^$,  i«j. 

Mrjjf,  or  mU- works  of  Sh  Leo- 

MaB«,  h7. 

MoiiLi?vorehl,  ^67. 

pold(>H  i^trtr  V<iltarrii,  zxi. 

>lclflB,4Ji. 

Osltno,  370* 

MoDiUtUr,  44(1, 

Melmo,  J79, 

—  I\?niei4H  J9T- 

Mondavio,  2^4. 

Murfldy^447. 

Ma:f  JPT  of  Florence,  SB, 

—  Murlo.  66. 

i^M.41. 

MLJSlnov4iB* 

' — -ofSflrctlnlA,  4*7, 

Nero,  ^17- 

—  sL^ifl.  jja. 

Ncfxi,  monaitei^,  7:1. 

Viierbo,  159. 

Jfcffi^i^,  ;a*teo/pi47' 

KeTDne,39J, 

VoLierra,  214. 

MoD^ti^ro,  no. 

O:iao*  177, 

PeliM>,4^*. 

MuK^gnikno,  2;j. 

Moiiopoli,  71. 

MusODfl  liVWt  2*jq,  ifli. 

M011A  Arl^rlLarill^  3ji, 

Pfltrira,  386. 

■ 

M(}ii»ummLmo.  jB. 

Rjlal,  4^1. 

^ 

llfOllUpiKMlt.  (71. 

tt. 

MonbigtiiioUtk  2  ID,  I  fa. 

Totii,  4&5. 

Mouulcino.  ifcj. 

RilSU,  46 J. 

ITab.  valley  and  rivrt-,  43t,42j. 

Montftlto,  If  X 

Narni,4it,  Grid««  of  AufflIalUl^ 

MouturiionclDo,  6j, 

41J.    Cathedral,  434. 

Monte  Acuto,  Jol, 

Nam  la,  41  J. 

-^  AdkADo,  5B,  75. 

Sagroi  14. 

^Mvuccbiu.  stftU  7;. 

Araoa,  4At, 

San  Savino,  ^j6. 

NfapoUs,  in  SanJbl*,  46+ 

AruU  451* 

Sftiit/>.  446. 

Nepot4?,  413.                           — 

ATtiueniu,  464, 

Nepi,  413. 

- —  3onl^l^  pau  oC  407, 

Wcrn,  Tftltcr,   ic6,   ji6.  40?  j 

^^dA3druJt»itiia4. 

rivet,  jco*  4W,  ^^4^ 

TreW»i<M6o. 

IfemK  J13. 

BamtwlL  226. 

d*ll  U«mnft,3io, 

\eBLore,  Vmtlpy,  J07,  J 14. 

fi.Ovtulo,  2*1, 

Ulivftio  M«ggiora.  no. 

Nl«\^i>l<?.  VuldUse. 

Uf  tiwi,  449- 

Nocera,  3Bj, 

-^  Beni,  7-5. 

Konientuia,  lite  of,  jij* 

'  Vi-ccbls  miueo,  46^ 

NvTu.  sit«  of,  456. 

Cimpam,  t^ 

Hontecchlo,  J74, 

—  u™iiui> 

UoiitefALcD,  406. 

TSmiifc,  vtf>* 

*w 


*.•'  1.  /:i. 


Vip**  *  s^#-  ,-^  ru 


"     *  l^i**^  ^er 


M.    <;til»    MU     fVvt, 
^#»t,  'M,  ir,,  j/#. 


3Mnt(?l.  J^.  ^g|l   HMW,  >Ks^ 

r0fw  ^  ':Miw'iiBi.  ]•::  2, 


*1^«n!0»  t»  Chfk  «  GMtdfaw 

to  Cfta  Mfai  Plevvw  ftn- 

to  K«Me,  kf  Tc^i,  ^06; 

P««,  fhreiv  "jj,  1091,  111, 
P^MTo^^HltCoileia  Hotkey  26a 
CtObtfdnl,   260.     CbnrdMaw 
369,    MUk4<c»Olhrieil,26ow 


PofiEilMMi.75.2iaij6L 
rttgpo  nagBBOo,  j*7. 

aGmum,i97. 

aUa  Gnee,  Z2I. 

ImpCTWe,  19^ 

San  Lofono,  jia. 

^ Poawranoe,  122. 


MtMeom*  Ml«oe,  260. 
virtmi  f-y\\\A      Imperfale, 


joi. 


Kdraaak»H\vv 
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PONTB. 

Ponte  delta  Badia,  2j  2. 

a  Botte,  286. 

delia  Branca,  joj. 

BoBoo^  J05. 

Centeslmo,  281. 

—  Oentfno,  351. 

a  Diedmo,  5j. 

a  Elsa,  112. 

Felcino,  J05. 

Felice,  407. 

Oalera,  stat,  328. 

8.  Qiovanni,  J96. 

Gregoriano,  J52. 

dl  Lima,  6j. 

a  Macereto,  210. 

della  Maddal<*na,  $j. 

Manlto,  285. 

MoUe,  415. 

a  Muriano,  $3. 

Novo,  306. 

a  Rifredi,  68. 

Rio,  J06. 

Salaro,  323. 

a  SerragUo,  54. 

—  de'  Tassi,  302. 
——  del  Terreno,  410. 

della  Trav^  279. 

Fontedera,  73. 
Ponticino,  368. 
Poppi,  206. 

Populonia,  ruins  of,  228. 
Porcari,  57. 

Porto  d'Asooll,  325. 

Clementine,  233. 

(Tonte,  460. 

—  d'  Ercole,  231. 
PortofemOo,  228, 239. 
Porto  Lnngoue,  239. 
Pbito  Scum,  465. 
Porto  Torres,  442. 

to  Gagliarl,  442. 

to  Genoa,  44T. 

to  Sassari,  441. 

Portus  Herculis,  231. 

Tr^)ani,  234. 

Possera,  valley  of  the,  225. 
Posting  in  Tuscany,  8. 

—  in  Central  Provinces,  248. 
tariff,  249. 

Posts,  Roman,  249. 

Potassa,  la,  229. 

Potentia,  niins  of,  276. 

Potenza,  la,  276 ;  valley,  276. 

Potenza  Picena,  276. 

Pozzo  di  San  Patrizio,  at  Or- 
vieto,  31  J. 

Pradaroni  river,  323. 

Prat'antico,  368. 

Prato,  Stat,  and  ci^,  66.  Ca- 
thedral, 66.  Manufactures 
of  straw  hats,  67.  Geology 
of  the  vicinity,  67. 

to  Florence,  68. 

Pratofiorito,  56. 

Pratolino,  78. 

Pratomagno,  206. 

]*rato  Veochio,  208. 

VretogHo,  280. 

Prima  Porta,  429. 


BOCCA. 

Primo  torrent,  302,  305. 
Pula,  456. 
Punicum,  327. 
PyrgUnr 
Pyrgos,327. 


Quarto  and  Quinto,  68. 
Quartu,  456. 
Querceto.  15. 
Quinto  Decimo,  326. 
Quirico,  San.  236,  320,  350. 


Radtoofani,  351. 
Ragone  torrent,  211. 
Railways  :— 

of  the  Central  States,  249. 

of  Sardinia,  442. 

of  Tuscany,  8. 

Comi^la  to  Siena,  320. 

Florence  to  Siena,  31i' 

• to  Prato   and  Plstoia, 

66. 
* to  Pite  and  Leghorn.  73. 

Empoli  to  Siena,  75. 

From  Florence,  83. 

Pisa  to  Lucca,  42. 

Lucca  to  Pesda  and  Monte 
Catlni,  57. 

Leghorn  to  Pisa  and  Flo- 
rence, 68. 

to  Civita  Vecchia,  226. 

Leopolda,  331* 
Rancia,  la,  277. 
Ranieri.  San,  festival  of,  38. 
Raplnium,  233* 
Rapolano,  237f  321. 
Reate,  321. 
Recanati,  276. 
Redola,  308, 376. 
RegiUum,  site  oi;  322. 
Ricorsi,  351. 
Ridracoli.  208. 
Rieti,  321. 

to  Rom«,  322. 

Rignano,  367,426. 
Rigo,  valley  of  the,  351. 
Rigoli,  4J. 
Rtgomagno,  237. 
Rigutino,  373. 
Rimedio,  N.  S.  del,  448. 
Rimini  to  Ancona,  259. 
Rio,  iron-mines  of,  239. 
Rio  Maggiore,  409. 
Rio  dl  Perfugai,  457. 
Rio  Secco,  301. 
Riola.  449. 
Ripaftatta,  stat,  43. 
Rocca  Ripescena,  309. 

Romana,  414. 

San  Casciano,  loi). 

Sllana,  oaatle  of,  vi\, 

— —  dl  Varano,  vy^. 


SAN. 

Rome,  415.— Passports,  lasda 
pa88are,lumage,4i$.  Porta 
del  Popolo,  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
Obelisk,  416.    Inns,  329,435. 

* to  Civita  Castelkuia,  411, 

415. 

• to  Civita  Veodiia,  235. 

326. 

to  Florence, hy  Siena,  331. 

• to  Florence,  by  Spoleio, 

Pemgia,  Aresso,  and  the  Yal 
d'Amo  di  Sopra,  366. 

to  Florence,  by  Vlterbo, 

308. 

• to  Perugia,  by  Todi.  306. 

• to  Rieu  and  Temi,  321. 

Romena,  castle  of,  208. 

Ronciglione,  364. 

Rosaro,  306. 

Roselle,  21a 

Rosignano,  227. 

Rossa,  la,  281. 

Rotta,la,stat.,73. 

Rovezzano.  203. 

Ruffolo,  236. 

Ruselle,  ruins  of,  229. 


Saogaboia,  abbey  of,  445. 
Sadali.  468. 
Salarco,  236,  320. 
Salica  torrent,  210. 
Saligata,  la,  260. 
Salhie.  le,  227. 
Samassi  river,  464. 
Sambuca,  209. 
Sambuchetto,  276. 
San  Anatolio,  326. 

Angelo  di  Capoccia,  323. 

Angelo  in  Vado,  293. 

AnUoco,  island,  465. 

Benedetto.  325. 

Casdano,  baths,  209,  211, 

351. 

Cassiano  di  Controne,  55. 

Cristoforo,  302. 

IMmazzo,    tunnel,    210, 

225.  Il6. 

Donate,  pass  of,  366. 

Donino,  station,  iju 

Donnino,  stat,  76. 

Efisio,  456. 

Elpidio,  325. 

Eraclio,  407. 

Facondino,  305. 

Fillppo,  baths  of,  351. 

Fiorenzo,  301. 

Gaggio,  2<>j. 

— .  Gavino,  442. 452. 

Gemine,  307. 

Qiacomo,  417, 

Gimignano,  nal«<»a,  \\\. 
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.   _  /'/'/vT«nni  in  PW*,  i^ 

—  <^Wy74«Mif  'ft  .^mti,  4^. 

■  Oimtkwi,  >>4, 

I>%^,  J^A. 

fAfip^AA^,  tt%,  » 

f//T^«v^/»  J4>  114, 

— — 7(nff9%  j^J, 

V^jMff^  %9U 

— --  f>«r»i^/rV«,  447. 

— -  Mfiffjff,  tZ^. 

J^HTVrttff  «1  V\Knt,,  2^4. 

mtA  t^mri-h,  if  ft. 

WuiHUt  iW  Te/VwcW,  71. 

^ifnt*-,  427. 

. |'/l//lo,  2«|, 

' Vf]*-pUHt,  2«2,  2«7. 

—  l1*rir»o,  *t*t^  71. 
— —  V\«ro,  nini.,  w, 

—  -  i'U'iro  (VA\n),  -Ufi. 

' .  lM«fn»  In  flrado,  42. 

——  VSfWt  irti  Ui«  H»!r<:blo,  16, 
V\f\.rtt  (II  Tj/rrcn,  446. 

—  I'l'"f TO,  IfitAnd,  465. 

Oiilrlco,  i|6,  ijo. 

— »  llorrinno,  Mtitt.,  71. 

— —  Mill  vttUiro,  tnonMterjr,  219. 

• H<«v*»rlfio,  279. 

~  Mluto,  107. 

-.— -  Mtpfnno,  211. 

. — .  ViTH  OotiKluH,  491. 

.  — .  VlntrntiRo,  227. 

HmiU  AiialolU,  126. 

-.■■-(JntnrliiA    ill     rilUnnurl, 

OdtdTtlbil,  I2|. 

, ,  Mnrtn  (Intfll  Angoti,  197. 

>  -  •  MnrlAtll  IlorKo,  jid|. 
•  —  MnrlniU  (JoluutmtA,  J02. 

MiirlAill  KiillprI,  410. 

MaHa  Miiddiilmift,  |o2. 

. MrtHnnllft,  127. 

^   -  ■  Hp|mrAtA,tnHiirdlnlA,442. 

Hrvorrt,  117. 

MortA  (11  OIvIU-Ua,  208. 

MnntfiilUArA  iitr«Am»  127, 
HAituui,  4U. 
MAntu  LuMurgtu,  449. 
HAmlA,  44 1. 
'  liliUuo,  plAtM\u  466. 

IaIaihI  of,  nhystcttl 
*iy«f»4H«  llUtory, 
5HU>*1  aivWiWi  — 
J  — ehAr«ot<»r  of  tu 
'jut(«>  40.     Agricul- 


aivt  ijrti«rti*%  *i?> 
*^4J<t     3l.wcy 
an«i  ipi.iiiin  —  53civ«  jhm- 
air^Ury— 3«airii*i  fee  arav<i- 

^#«*r^*v?y  -^t.  ^py     Bviki  and 
Bwp-t  00  nwl  4^  4y-.     Xoitea 
'v^  .'•MbrJirn^  :ke  ialaod,  440. 
K^.ira74,4^ 

hMtvtri,  X4;. 

to  A'«rb^Ti»,  4ft. 

to  Tempio,  457. 

4i«»>  *li  Omtm,  7-. 

4i  r«nto,  loj. 

di  PaU,  ito. 

,  bath*  ai,  J27. 

,  boracic  acid  works  at,224. 

5)«MK>f'^rrato.  232. 

^taniia,  nuna  €4, 2J2. 

8aiicca,447, 

Havio,  soarce  of  tbe,  j^rj. 

Haxa  Robn,  ad,  429. 

HcafTa,  U,  457. 

Bcala,  K  J51. 

C'avalio,  458. 

Hcarfca  rAMrino,  76, 
.Schf«ggia,  la,  286. 
H<:hfHf\ti  of  painting,  258. 
Hcritto,  J02. 
Hcrofano,  429. 
htealpture,  Cliriatian,  257. 

in  Tuscany,  9. 

Hedini,  497. 
HpffTomigno,  52. 
Hijlarglus,  456. 
Helva  Ia  Rocca,  J28. 
Hcmonte,  )02. 
Hena  (ialllca,  26j. 

Julia,  JJ7. 

Honorbi,  466. 
Scntina,  286. 
Sfntlno  Valley,  282. 
SepuUiiras  de  Is  Qlgautes,  in 

Hnrdliila,  4^6. 
HcravezKA,  15.    Quarries,  16. 
Kerchlo  river,  16,  52. 
Serin  to  torrent,  J50. 
Sorrn  di  Genga,  292. 
Horravalle,  280.  Stat,  58.  Pass, 

58. 
8crrncKAno,  boracic  acid  works, 

224. 
Sorre,  217. 
Sorrcntl,  452. 
Serrt,  466. 
Best*),  Kh  68. 
Sotte  vcne,  411. 
Seui,  468. 
8e\ilo,  467, 
Sforta  (XMta,  277. 
Slolo  torrent,  351. 
Siena  r-StaU,  321.   Inns,  jj6. 

Ooology,  117.    Hfetory.  337. 

IMligencos,  349.  Railroad,  340. 

School    of    painting,    ij8. 


IsBfcamieaa  BkOk  Jkn^  jjK. 

Thm,  j^a.  F«sQ:vaL  «C  Sb. 
«:adiernev  J4L     FrMoaem 

in^  «f  die  aaeae;  m9- 
rioaaio,  JJ9. 

Cbxznlbea  :  —  &,  Agngtmn, 
142  ;CarmiBae.{4i;  UOiMoex- 
nooe.  J4?  ;  S.I>QaMnicfl^  34}  ; 
S.  Frueeanat  MS*  Foiue 
Gnma.  MJ;  S. Giioqpok 34* 5 
S.  Xjniin,  ^4;  S.  Quirko, 
344;  S.Spoib\i44;  LaTii- 
Bitk.M4. 

Oratory  of  S.  BeniarfiDO, 
34^  Oratory  and  boose  (tf 
Su  Catberine  of  Siena,  344. 

Public  bnil^tii^s .- — PiUtfao 
Pobblico,  344 ;  o<b«i'  P«laoes> 

346.  Accadexnia  de^  Intro- 
nati  (the  library),  347.  Col- 
legio  Tolomei,  347.   Hoqpttal, 

347.  Loggia  di  S.  Ptolo,  345- 
Piazza  del  Canqpo,  344.  Uni- 
versity, 347- 

Siena  to  Arezzo,  236. 

• to  Chiusi,  by  the  Val  di 

Chiana,  236. 

♦ to  Florence,  by  railway, 

331. 

• by   carriage  •  road, 

209. 

to  Grosseto,  210. 

to  Rome,  350. 

Sieve  river,  77,  203,  367. 

Sigillo,  286.    Cavern  at,  287. 

Signa,  75,  iji. 

Silanus,  463. 

Sill,  451. 

Slliqua,  465. 

Simaxis,  451. 

Slndia,  462. 

Singema,  river,  207.  Valley  of 
the,  }oi. 

Sinigaglia,263.  Port,  263.  His- 
tory, 263.  Convent,  fair,  264. 

Sinnai,  455. 

Soci,  207. 

Solanas,  449. 

Soracte,  Mons,  427. 

Sorbolungo,  284. 

Sorso,  457. 

Sovana,  ruins  of,  232. 

Sovara,  valley  of  the,  joi, 

Spello  :— Gate,  churches,  404. 
Roman  remains,  404. 

Spezia,  la^  to  Pisa^  13. 

,  Gulf  of,  13. 

Spoleto:  — Inns,  mannftctnre, 

418.  Historical  notice,  418. 
Cathedral,    418,     Churches, 

419.  Palace,  piassa,  dtadei, 
41^.  Aqueduct,  419.  Anti- 
quities, 429, 
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SPOLETO. 

TUSCANY. 

VETRALLA. 

•  Spoleto  to  Ancona,  J24. 
Spoletlum,  418. 
Stabbia,  426. 

Thrasimene,  lalce  and  battle  of, 

snres,  6.    Railways,  8.    Post- 

376. 

ing,  8.    Painting,  9.    Sculp- 

Tiber, valley  and  river,  294, 

ture,  9. 

Staggia,  town,  jj6;  valley  of 
the,  210,  jj6. 

301,  302,  323,  407.425,4*9- 

Tusci,  Pliny's  villa,  298. 

,  source  of,  397. 

Tutla  river,  414. 

Stamenti  of  Sardinia,  4^2. 

Tiesi,  460. 

Statua,  ad,  J28. 

Tifemum  Metaurense,  site  of. 

Steam-packets  at  Aucona,  269. 

29i. 

U. 

at  Clvita  Vecchia,  2ji. 

Tlberinum,  site  of,  294. 

on  the  Tiber,  408. 

Timia,  river,  406. 

Umbria,  ancient,  396. 

between  Cagliari  and  Tu- 

Tirse river,  447. 450,  451. 

,  school  of  art  of,  383. 

nis,  452. 

Tissino,  river,  407. 

University  of  Cagliari,  454. 
of  Alacerata,  277. 

Todi,  306. 

dinia,  440, 452. 

to  Orvleto,  306. 

of  Perugia,  391. 

between  Genoa  and  Leg- 

•   to  Perugia  and  Nami, 

of  Pisa,  40. 

horn,  he,  69. 

306. 

ofSassari,  443. 

—  between  Leghorn  and  Mar- 

Tolentino, 278. 

of  Siena.  347. 

seilles,  69. 

,  treaty  of,  278. 

Uras,  451. 
Urbania,  293. 

Sterza  river,  211. 

,  battle  of,  278. 

Stia,  208. 

to  San  Severino,  279^ 

Urbino,  historical  notice  of  tha 

Stiava,  16. 

Tolfa,  235. 127- 

dukedom  of,  287. 

Storta,  la,  414. 

Tombolo  forest,  228. 

,  city  of,  inns,  287.    His- 

Strettura, la,  407. 

Tombs,  Etruscan,  317. 

torical  notice,  287.      Ducal 

Succinium,  363, 

Topino,  valley  and  river,  283, 

palace,  fortifications,  cathe- 

Suelli, 466. 

287,405. 

dral,    290.      Churches,   291. 

Sulcis.  466. 

Topography  of  the  Central  Pro- 

House   of     Raphael,     292. 

Sunl,  462. 

Sutri,  Sutrium,  j6j,  J64. 

vinces,  244. 

Theatre,  manufactures,   col- 

Torano, 14. 

lege,  diligence,  292. 

to  Citt&  dl  Castello,  293. 

Torralba,  446. 

• to  Fano,  287. 

Torre  di  Porta,  ij. 

• to  Pesaro,  293. 

Bertaldo,  233. 

Urbe  Vetus,  310. 

T. 

CWaruccia,  327. 

dl  Lago,  16. 

Uzzano,  58. 

Taoqukara  vaUey,  468. 

Tadinum,  282. 

dl  Monte,  309. 

V. 

Talamone,  2io. 

Serpentara,  323. 

Tamuli,  447. 

Torrenierl,  350. 

Vaccinia,  the,  327. 

Tarma  river,  210. 

Torretta,  la,  265, 

Vadlmon,  lake,  424. 

Tarquinii,  362. 

Torricella,  351. 

Vaglia,  78. 

Taveme  d'  Arbia,  2j6,  j2i. 

Torrimpietra,  328. 

Vajano,  320. 

Tavemelle,  307. 

Torrita,  237.  i2o,  372. 

Val  d'Amo,  43,  71, 1J2,  366. 

Tavolara  island,  440. 

Tortoli,  440, 468. 
Toscanella,  232. 

TavoUo,  the,  259. 

Telamon,  230. 
Telamonaccio,  230, 

Tosi,  204. 
Framazza,  448. 

diChiana,236,320,372,37J. 

d'Elsa,  332,  33 J. 

Tempio.  in  Sardinia,  457. 

Trebia,  416. 

d'  Era,  211. 

to  Parau,  458. 

Tre  Denarl  torrent,  328. 

d'  Orte,  424. 

Temple  of  Clitunmns,  417. 

Treglia,  the,  412. 

d'  Ottavo,  53. 

of    Jupiter    Apenninus, 

Treja,  the,  400, 411,  412, 426. 
Trejenta,  466. 

Possera,  225. 

ruins  of,  286. 

Treponzio,  326. 

di  Sieve,  77. 

tico  of  the  ancient,  403. 

Trespiano,  78. 
Trevi,  416. 

Valchetta  river,  323, 429. 

Temus  river,  462. 

Yalcimara,  279. 
Valdemone,  lake,  424. 

Tenna  river,  277, 324. 

Tronto  river,  325. 

Termus  river,  457. 

Troppola,  305. 

Vallata  Romana,  378. 

Temi :  —  Inns,    manufactures, 

Truscheddu,  451. 

Valle  dl  Cald,  42. 

420.    Cathedral,  antiquities, 

Tuder,  ancient,  306. 

Yalliana,  208. 

421. 

Tuoma  river,  350. 

Yallombrosa  monastery,  204. 

,  falls  of,  421. 

Turano,  the,  321, 322. 

to  La  Vemia,  206. 

Turres,  ad,  328. 

Veil,  site  of,  414. 

Velino,  the,  river  and  plain  of. 

Terranova,  367. 

Turris  Libsonis,  site  of,  442. 

Turrlta,  56. 

Tuscan  Archipelago,  islands  of. 

• —  to  Alghero,  460. 
• —  to  Ozieri,  460. 

321, 422. 

237. 

Vene,  le,  417. 

Tuscany  :  Territory,  i.   Papu- 
lation, 2.  Agriculture,  2.  Ma- 

Tertenia, valley  of,  468. 

to  Camaldoli,  207. 

Teverone,  river,  425. 

nufactures,    3.     Wines,    4. 

Vescia.  283. 

Tharros,  the  ancient,  450. 

Money,  weights,  and  mea- 

Yetralla,  361. 
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NEW  BRITISH  TARIFF,   1864. 

l4BB0BK,Jfay  1,1811. 

MESSRS.   J.    &   R.    MTRACKEN, 

LATE  OF  7,   OLD  JE¥mT,  LONDON, 

AOEzrrs,  ST  ▲pponmoiicT,  to  the  eotal  acadext,  xatiosal  gaixest. 

A2ri>  GOTESSXEKT  DEPABTMJCST  OF  SCIEXCK  ASD  AST. 

*   6EVEBAL  AHD  F0SEI6H  AGEHTB  AHD  WIBS  XKBCHAXTB, 

AXX> 

AGENTS  GENHRBALLT  FOB  THE  BECEPTIOX  AXD  SHIFMESTT  OF  WOBKS  OF 
AST,   BAGGAGE,   &C., 


r&OM  AHB  TO  AUb   PA&T8  OF  THS  WOmUl,' 

Avail  th«m»»r1r«s  of  this  opportunitr  to  return  their  nnoere  thanks  to  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry  for  the  patronage  hitherto  conferred  on  them,  and  to  inform 
tliern  that  in  consequence  of  the  demolition  of  the  ahore  premises^  which  tber 
have  rxxjupied  for  more  than  thirty  years,  they  have  REMOVED  to  larger  anid 
more  commodious  premi:>es,  at 

38,  QUEEN  STREET,  CANNON  STEEET  WEST,  E.G., 

Where  they  hope  to  be  honoured  with  a  continuance  of  the  £iToiir  which  has  been 
hitherto  accorded  to  them.  Their  charges  are  framed  with  a  due  regard  to 
economy,  and  the  same  care  and  attention  will  be  bestowed  as  heretofore  upon  all 
packages  passing  through  their  hands. 


J.  and  li.  McC.  have  the  advantage  of 

DRY  AND    SPACIOUS    WAREHOUSES, 

Where  Works  of  Art  and  all  descriptions  of  Property  can  be  kept  daring  the 
Owners'  absence,  at  most  moderate  rates  of  rent. 


Parties  favouring  J.  and  R.  McC.  with  their  Consignments  are  requested  to  be 

particular  in  having  the  Bills  of  Lading  sent  to  them  direct  by  Post,  and  alao  to 

farward  their  Keys  with  the  Packages,  as,  although  the  contents  may  be  free  of 

Duty,  all  Packages  are  still  EXAliraEi>  by  the  Customs  immediately  on  arrival. 

Packages  sent  by  Steamers  or  otherwise  to  So\x^wk5.V«i  «xv^\iV7«r^icx^«lso  attended 

f;  bat  all  Letten  of  Adrice  and  BiWb  ot'Loain^  to  >«  *^^««d.to  ^'^.^^cs^ees 
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MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 


MESSRS.  J.  AND  R.  MCCRACKEN 

ARE  THE  APPOINTED  AGENTS  IN  ENGLAND  OF  MR.  J.  M.  FARINA, 

GbOENUBEB  DEM  JULIOHS  PLATZ,  COLOGNE, 
VOB  HIS 

CELEBRATED  EAU  DE  COLOGNE; 

ALSO  TO 

Messrs.  BOUVIER  FRERES,  op  Neuchatel,  for  their 
SWISS  CHAMPAGNE, 

Which  obtained  a  Prize  Medal  at  the  Exhibition  of  1862;  and  to 
The  Baron  RICASOLI,  for  his 

BROLIO  WINE. 

This  fine  Wine  (much  resembling  Claret,  but  of  fuller  body)  also  obtained  a  Prize 
Medal  at  the  Exhibition  of  1862. 


LIST   OF    DUTIES. 

All  kinds  of  Merchandise,  Works  of  Art,  Antiquities,  Curiosities,  &c.,  are  now 
admitted  into  England  FBEE  OF  DTTT7,  except  the  following  (and  a  few  others 
not  of  sufficient  interest  to  enumerate  here),  which  are  still  liable  to  Duty,  viz.  :-•- 

£    «.    d. 

thegalUm     0  14     0 


AliaUXBUSADE  WaTXB  •  .  .  • 

CioABs  and  Tobacco,  manufactured  (3  lbs.  only  allowed  in 

passenger's  baggage)         .... 
Tobacco,  unmanufactured  (with  5  per  cent,  additional) 

COFFXB  •••.•• 

CtoNFXCTXomniT  (Sweetmeats  and  Suceades)  •  • 

CoBDiALs  and  Liauirms        •            •  .  • 

Eav  db  CoLoomB,  in  long  flasks          •  .  • 

— — — —  in  other  bottles      ,  • 


Maccakoni  and  Ysbmioblli  .  •  •  • 

Pbbfumxd  Spibtts    .  .  •  •  • 

Plate,  of  Gold         ..... 

of  Silver      ..... 

Tba  ....•• 

WiNBsin  Cask,  under  26°  of  strengtb  .  . 

I  „       aboTe  26**  and  under  42°  of  strength 

„         „      42",  for  erery  degree  of  alcoholic  strength 

■  in  Bottle  (6  bottles  to  the  gallon)       .  •  • 

8rtum  in  Quk  and  in  Bottle  ,  •  •  • 

<Sjriritt  in  Coikt  mu9t  contain  iwt  Uw  tJww^^  gaUwv* 


ths  lb.  0    5 

ditto  0    8 

ditto  0     0 

ditto  0     0 

the  gallon  0  14 

edeh  0     0 

the  gallon  0  14 

the  cwt.  0     0 

the  gallon  0  14 

the  oz,  troy  0  17 
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0 

0 
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8 
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dMto    ^     *L     t» 

auto    ^    >» 


ditto 

the  lb. 

the  gallon 
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«  icvxSAr*  -EjjTJbfyjs.  ai-teethi. 

1CE88B8.  I.  AJID  B.  MCCRiLCKKirB 

9CMCIPAL  COtaeftPOWPCMIfc   AlE   AT 

A!>,::jiy:.4::A x-mtl  B«Ki«  k  cl  Mr.  x.  sc  :.  Fa3x*x. 

A'>u^&9>'7J:. M«HnL  / 4.»'i2  Vr;r£  k  Cl. 

XVJjSk.    ykfMKK.  K'rju,  MvTfr.'.r'  k  3:;. 


l;ji .'/  hat* JL«MKiu  JeSiKXCL  k  Jrii..    ICr.  H.  T.  Tke. 

<X^IJl:^      ''Hmom  ^  Mr,  IJkn  Gixzxxx,  Ux*Mt  Wtrkc 

l^rtitSiMy 3 

%,^%av  }  VcKn.  JiLAjr  ?2SE2Frz£Z  k  FniL    Mr.  Jxas  TanoBs;  FSft. 

x>AM>c /  M«i«fm.  l«irjafTnrjEA»  k  UnaouKff . 

I  M«Mn.  ScnccixB  Bfoawegi. 

ISKHSJS 'Mr,I^/yM-0»r,CMMB*-iJcj»edzsen:i 

I  M«wn.C.  iUisKB  k  Cc,  -JijtiiM0i£ae=B«BK.€;.Unier  den 

iSKHVk Mt.  AuMi  Trrxrr. 

|{Kyfc/>i;7 Mr.  Ham  Hzmmi*. 

WAJr,SiL hi^fi.lLKrujiz.    Sg.  L  Mitx. 

tfjMHAY U«mn.  LtcKiz  k  Co. 

I  Me«ex  A.  M.  fi^KATink  Go. 

f  M«Mrt.  RvruK  k  0>.  Kww  <!a  Pii^ais.  4. 
I$^^r;i//;5K  H,  M.. .    M«Mra.  Most.  Kcbe.  Fclb.  k  Vc^.uzl    Mr.  A.  Sxzx. 

CALAIS M<Mri.  MojKT,  I^s£.  Fiu,  k  VocuK. 

CA  UXTVA M'jwv.  '^TiXAyirEui,  A^amaKrr.  k  Oa. 

(.AKlJiSiAU (Mr.  Caw.  K«MX.«iLioti  Blanc 

CARKAKA .Sic.  F.  BicvAni,  Sculptor.    Sjc.  Vixaxso  Lnr,  SadvtiK. 

CIVJTA  VK/JCHIA.    li^Hra.  f»wE  BaonrcM,  Brftidi  Vk»Caoaiilate. 

COBLKXTZ MwTB.  Saou  k  HocHHEni eb.  Wine  Merdiaatfl. 

/•/If  iv  VL'  i  ^^'  J'  M.  Fabi5A«  CPgeDttber  dem  Jnlkfas  PUtz. 

*JJUJi*s  h /  MewTi.  G"«.  TtLMEM  k  Co.    Mr.  P.  J.  Camixosk. 

CffStnASCE Mr.  Fkkd.  H*jz. 

(X)S  ST  A  N 1 1.VOPLK    M«Mr>.  C.  S.  H  ax0OV  k  Co.    Mr.  ArrwED  C  LAUGHXosr. 

*X)UKSH AQKS M«wra.  H.  J.  Bnn  k  Scar. 

COKFU Mr.  J.  W.  Tatu)*. 

(  M«flm.  H,  W.  Bamcxge  k  Co,   Mr.  £.  Axvold.  PrintaeOer.   Mr.F. 
f  lu  vur  tp V  3     '^  BumrKS.  Rojal  PorceUfn  MamifiKtory'  DepOt.    Mr.  J.  KssrsB, 

uhmuk:* <     f,^^^  MAna&ctqjCT.  Madame  Hclkva  Wouraomr,  fjiliffMHjijiMi, 

I      \o.  6.    Mr.  A.  L.  Mevde. 

iMeacre.  Kuu^.  Fcirzi  k  Co.  Mewre.  Kkestch  fc  Go.  Ve«n.  Va- 
Qt'AT  k  PAKEVHAlf.  Mr,  E.  GOODRAX.  Mt.  J.  TOCOK.  MeHR. 
Neoti,  Ciabm,  k  Co.  Mr.  Axt*.  di  Luigi  Piackhtx.  Mr.  8, 
Jjowz.  Mr.  GAETo.BiAwnnxi,  Mosaic  Worker.  Meflm.P.BA2- 
zAifTi  &  Fig.,  ScolptorB,  Lango  TAmo.  Sig.  jGaklo  Mbociou; 
.    Sfg.  Luioi  Kavaoct. 

{Mr.  P.  A.  Taochi'8 Sacceasor, Glass  Mannfictiirer. ZeflL 
Messrs.  Bixo,  Jon,  &  Co.     Mr.  F.  BShler,  Zeil  S^  17. 
Mr.  G.  A.  ZiPF. 
FJIANZENSBAD. ...    Mr.  C.  J.  HoncAKX. 
GENEVA Mr.  Acoat.  Sxbll.  Mr.  F.  PEUKAnrsSacceasor,  Grand  Qiud,  No.  Ifl. 

{^fessrs.  Graxet,  Bbdwjt,  &  Co. 
Messrs.  G.  Vigkolo  k  FigL    Mr.  A.  Mosba,  Croce  di  Malte. 
Mr.  G.  GiBELLi. 
aupvT  S  Messrs.  ])b  Butsbb  Fberes,  Dealers  in  Antiquities,  Moicbfe  tn 

""'^"^ I     Beurre.Nb.21. 

GIBRALTAR Messrs.  Abchbold,  Johxstoh,  &  Powers.    Messrs.  Tubioer  k  Cb. 

HAMBURG Messrs.  S<nf a ab  &  Clauss.   Mr.  G.  J.  F.  Rodb. 

HAVRE Messrs.  A  LouEDiK  &  FiLS. 

BEIDELBERB pi^"-  Ph-  Zimmeriunn.    Scstlze  &  Matter,  Suocesson  to  Mr.  M. 

lONFLEUR Mr.J.WJLOKEiu 
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X'CRAGXEH'S  UA  OT  COBBSSFONDENTS-oon^nued. 


INTERLACKEN. ...    Mr.  J.  Grossmank.     Mr.  Cuuckmt  Sksti. 
LAUSANNE Mr.  L.  Longcuamps.    Mr.  Dubois  Rknou,  Fils. 

rMenrs.   W.   Macb»aw   &    Go.    Meflsrt.  Thoxab  Patb  &  Soks 

I     Messrs.  Maquat,  Pakknham,  &  Smtth.    Messrs.  Giaoo.  Mioali 
LEGHORN <     &  FiGo.,  Sculptors  in  Alabaster  and  Marble.    Mr.  M.  Ristori. 

I     Mr.  Carlo  Carooci,  Ufflxio  della  Strada  Ferrata.    Messrs.  Gio. 

I    Galuanx&Co.    Mr.  Uusbr  Ootrxmah. 

LEIPZIG Mr.  J.  £.  Oeulschlaokr's  Sucoessor. 

1  TQRHv  i  ^f*  Arthur  Van  Zrllrr,  in  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 

*^^^ I    Navigation  Company's  Offices. 

LUCERNE Messrs.  F.  Kkorr  &  FiU. 

MADRAS Messrs.  BiNNT  &  Co. 

MALAGA Mr.  Groror  HoDoaoN. 

r  Mr.  EuAiruRL  Zammft.    Messrs.  Josh.  Darmah m  k  Sons,  4S,  Strada 

MALTA <     Levante,  Mosaic  Workers.    Mr.  Fortumato  Trsta,  92,  Strada  &* 

I     Luda.    Mr.  Carmblo  DmBCH.   Mr.  L.  Frakcalanza.  123,  Strada 

MANNHEIM Mr.  Dinkrlspirl.    Messrs.  Etssin  &  Glaus.  [St.  GioTannl. 

MARIENBAD Mr.  J.  T.  Adlrr,  Glass  Manufacturer. 

MAILSFTT  T  F^  i  Messrs.  ClIudr  Clrro  k  Co.    Messrs.  Horacb  Bouchet  k  Go. 

m Axuroxtujus -j^  ^j^.^  Philiorbt,  8,  Rue  Suffren. 

MATENCE Mr.G.L.KAT8BR,£xpedlteur.    Mr.  W.  KnussiiANK,  Cabinet  Maker. 

MESSINA Messrs.  Caillrr  &  Co. 

•MTT  A  V  .5  Messrs.  Buwrt  &  Bkbuto.  Piazsale  di  S,  Sepolcro,  No.  3176. 

^^^^" -^'^l  Messrs.  Brambilla,  Carli,  &  Co. 

MONTREAL Thompson,  Murray,  &  Co. 

( Mr.  Ht.  WniiiRR,  Printseller,  Promenade  St  No.  12.    Heirs  of  Ses. 
MUNICH {     PicBLRR.  •  Messrs.  Max  iSc  Widmatrr,  Printsellers.    Messrs.  L. 

(    Nrorioli  &  Co. 

NAPLES Messrs.  Igquldbn  8c  Co.    Messrs.  W.  J.  Turnrr  k  Co. 

NEW  YORK Messrs.  Wilbur  &  Pricr.    Mr.  I^oxas  Scott. 

^jQQ  ^  C  Messrs.  A.  Lacroix  &  Go.,  British  Consulate.    Messrs.  E.  Carlonr 

/  Mr.  Paolo  Galdiberti,  at  the  Red  Horse,  Dealer  in  Antiquities. 

NUREMBERG {Mr.  Johr  Conrad  CRorr,  Banker  and  Forwarding  Agent. 

I  Mr.  A.  PrcKERT. 

OSTEND Messrs.  Bach  &  Co. 

PALERMO Messrs.  Thomas  Brothers. 

PARIS Mr.  L.  Chrnur,  Packer,  Rue  Croix  Petits  Champs,  No.  24. 

PAU •Mr3RRG)ER0T. 

PISA Messrs.  Hugubt  k  Van  Lint,  Sculptors  in  Alabaster  and  Marble. 

on  A  rrn?  i  Mr.  W.  Hovmann,  Glass  Manufacturer.  Blauem  Stem. 

ritA^jUUi \Mr.  A.  V.  Lrbeda,  Gun  Maker. 

QUEBEC Messrs.  Forsyth  k  Pembkrton. 

.  Messrs.  MAGBBAN&  Co.  Messrs.' Frrbborn  ft  Co.  Messrs.  Maquay, 

T>nME  J     Pakrnham,&  Hooker.    Messrs.  Spada,  Flauini,  &  Co.  Messrs. 

I     Plowden,  Cholhelry,  k  Co.   Mr.  E.  Trrbbi.   Mr.  Luioi  Bran- 

V    CHiNr,  at  the  Eng^sh  College.    Mr.J.  P.  Shea. 
ROTTERDAM  . .       i  Messrs.  Preston  &  Co.    Messrs.  C.  Hrmmann  &  Co. 

(,  Messrs.  Boutuy  &  Co. 

SCHAFFHAUSEN..    Mr.FRRDHoz. 

SEVn  IV  i  ^^'  J'^'i-'^K  B.  Willtaks^  British  Tice^nsulate. 

oAvxi^Ei (.Don  Juan  Ant.  Bailly. 

SMYRNA Messrs.  Hanson  &  Co. 

ST.  PETERSBURG  .    Messrs.  Thomson,  Bonar,  k  Co.    Mr.  G.  Krugrr. 

STRA Mr.  Wilkinson,  British  Consul. 

THOUNE Mr.  A.  H.  J.  Wald,  Baaaar.    Messrs.  Buzbergxr  8c  Lanzrein.     | 

TRIESTE Messrs.  MooRR  8e  Co. 

TURIN Messrs.  J.  A.  Lachaisr  Sc  Ferrero,  Rue  de  1' Arsenal,  No.  4. 

,  Messrs.  Frerrs  Schirlin.    Mr.  Antonio  Zen. 
VENICE •{  Messrs.  S.  &  A.  Blumsnthal  &  Co. 

( Mr.  L.  BovARDi,  Campo  S.  Fantino,  No.  2000,  rosso. 

VEVEY Mr.  Jules  Getaz. 

TTTirwv  A  S  Mr.  H.  Ullrich,  Glass  ManuiiEu;turer,  am  Lugeck.  No.  3. 

viiw>i«A i  Messrs.  J.  &  L.  Lobmeybr,  Glass  Manufacturers,  940,  KSmthner 

VOLTERRA Sig.  Otto.  Calla j.  and  Messrs.  G.  Cbsrioi  Sc  FigI.  [Strasse. 

WALDSHUTT Mr.FRED.Hoz. 

ZURICH Messrs.  Wei^  zum  Brackes. 
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FLORENCE. 
G.    BIANOHINI, 

MANUFACTUKEE  OF  TABLES  AND  LADIES'  ORNAMENTS 
OF  FLORENTINE  MOSAIC, 

LUNG'  ARNO  NUOVO,  1, 

TNVITES  the  English  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  visit  his  Establishment,  where 
-^  may  always  be  seen  numerous  specimens  of  this  oeiebiated  and  beantifhl 
Ifanuractore,  in  every  description  of  Rare  and  Predoos  Stones.  Orders  for  Tables 
and  other  Ornaments  executed  to  any  Design. 

G.  BiANCHiNi's  Agents   in   England  are   Messrs.    J.  &   R.    M<CilAC9CEH, 
38,  Queen  Sti^eet,  Cannon  Sti-eet  West,  London.    • 


BRIENZ  — INTERLACKEN. 
J.  GEOSSMANN, 

SCULPTOR  m  WOOD,  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF  SWISS 
WOOD  MODELS  AND  ORNAMENTS, 

IJIS  WAREHOUSE  is  situated  between  the  Belvedere  Hotel  and  Schwehcerhof, 
^^  where  he  keeps  the  largest  and  best  assortment  of  the  above  objects  to  be 
found  in  Switzerland.     He  undertakes  to  forward  Goods  to  England  and  elsewhere. 

Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  McCRACEEN,  38,  Queen  Street, 
Cannon  Street  West,  London. 


FLORENCE. 

FICTUBE    BOOKS. 

MR.  E.   BACCIOTTI, 

Via  Legnajoli^  No.  1^ 
NEAR    THE    EUROPE    HOTEL. 

TMjE  best  Copies  of  the  Florentine  Galleries  may  be  found  there.    If  desired, 
arrangementa  caa  be  made  for  prices  to  iucVvide  delivery  free  of  charges  in  London 
or  New  Fork, 
Correspondents  in  London,  Messrs.  J.  and  KllL*C^iLC,^l*^,^%.^««si%\»^ 
Cannon  Street  West. 
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NICE. 

HOTEL  D£   L'UNZVEBS. 

T.    W.    HOW, 

FROM  LONDON.  PBOPftlETOB. 

This  Hotel,  moit  eUgibly  dtaated  in  one  of 
the  most  centnd  poSiUons  in  tlie  town,  on 
the  south  tide  of  the  Place  St.  Domlniiiaa, 
and  cloee  to  the  Cono,  Gerole,  Public  libra- 
riee.  Theatre,  Sea-Batlu,  &c,  has  been  en- 
tire^ renovated,  and  ftimiihed  with  the 
comforte  neoeeeery  to  EngUah  travellen. 

Apartments  or  single  rooms  on  most 
moderate  terms. 

Table  d'hOte.  Thb  Tuu  and  QiUQVAn 
taken  in. 

Correspondents  in  London,  Messrs.  J.  and 
R.  M'Giu.oKXK,  38,  (^een  Street,  Cannon 
Street  West. 


LEGHORN. 


HUCINTH  mCAU  AND  SON, 

Sta.  Francesco,  No,  20. 

Mannfiwtory  of  Marble,  Alabaster,  and 
ScagUoU  Tables,  and  DepOt  of  ol^ecta  of 
Etna  Arts. 

Their  eztensiTe  Show-rooms  are  always 
open  to  Visitors. 

TKBia  AavxTB  nr  BxaLAin>  abb 
XESSBS.  J.  AKB  B.  X'CBACKEir, 

38,  Qt*Mn  street,  Cann«n  Street  WeU, 
London, 


MUNICH. 


HENRY   WIMMER, 

flUCOESSOB  TO 

J.  M.  DE  HERMANN, 

PRINT  AND  PICTURE  SELLER  TO  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 
OP  BAVARIA, 

AOYAIi    PROM£MJlI»K    STRASSE,    Vo.   IS, 

XAaAZINE  OF  OBJECTS  OF  FINE  ARTS, 

PIOTUBES,  PRINTS,  DRAWINGS,  AND  LITHOGRAPHS, 

Invites  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  visit  his  Establishment,  where  he 
has  always  on  Sale  an  extensive  collection  of  Pictures  by  Modem 
Artists,  Paintings  on  Glass  and  Porcelain,  Miniatures,  Drawings,  En- 
gravings, and  Lithographs,  the  latter  comprising  the  Complete  Collec- 
tions of  the  various  Galleries,  of  which  Single  Copies  may  be  selected. 

He  has  also  on  Sale  all  that  relates  to  the  Fine  Arts. 

H.  WIMMER  undertakes  to  forward  to  EtL^\»xA^'^^a5SD2UM^T&s6^^ 
at  his  EBtahliabmentf  through  hia  OotteapoiaiicaXs^  l&ss«»%  ^  •  ^  "^- 
M'CsACKEN,  38,  Queen  Street,  CwmoiiBixeftt^eBX^^-^iAo^* 


Ml'EEAY'S  UASD&OOK  AI>V£ST1S££.  Mar. 

FRANKFORT   O.  M. 


P.  A.  TACCHI'S  SUCCESSOR, 


p.  A.  TACCHI'S  SUCCESSOR,  Maxutactubeb  of  Bohejoax 
Glass,  begs  to  acquaint  the  Public  tbat  he  has  always  an  extensiTe 
Assortment  in  the  Newest  and  most  Elegant  Designs  of 

OBNAMENTAI.  CUT,  ENQRATED,  GILT,  db  FAINTED  OIiASS, 

BOTH  WHITE  ASD  COLOURED, 

In  Dessert  Services,  Chandeliers^  Candelabras,  Articles  for  the  Table 
and  Toilet,  and  every  possible  variety  of  objects  in  this  beantiiiil 
branch  of  manufacture.  He  solidts,  and  will  endeavour  to  merit,  a 
continuance  of  the  favours  of  the  Public,  which  he  has  enjoyed  in 
so  high  a  degree  during  a  considerable  number  of  years, 

P.  A.  Tacchi's  Successob  has  a  Bsa^vCH  Estabuehmekt  during  the 
Summer  Season  at 

WIESBADEN,  in  the  Old  Colonnade, 

AVhere  will  always  be  found  an  extensive  Selection  of  the  newest 
Articles  from  his  Frankfort  Establishment. 

Visitors  to  Frankfort  should  not  fail  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Show 
Rooms  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tacchi's  Successor. 


His  Agents  in  England,  to  whom  he  undertakes  to  forward  Pur- 
^diaaes  made  of  him,  are  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M'Cbackex,  38,  Queen 
et,  Cannon  Street  West,  London, 
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COLOGNE    ON    THE    RHINE. 


JOHANN  MARU  FARINA, 
GEGENtJBER  DEM  JULICffS  PLATZ 

(Opposite  tbe  JttUch'B  Place). 

PURVEYOR    TO    H.    M.    QUEEN    VICTORIA; 

TO  H.  R.  H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES ; 

TO  H.  M.  THE  KINa  OF  PRUSSIA;   THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA; 

THE  KING  OF  HANOVER,  ETC.  ETC^ 

OF  THX 

ONLY  GENUINE  EAU  DE  COLOGNE. 

^FHE  frequency  of  mistakes,  which  are  sometimes  accidental,  but  for  the  most 
■1-  part  the  resalt  of  deception  practised  by  interested  individuals,  Induces  me  to  request 
the  attention  of  English  trayellers  to  the  following  stotement : — 

The  fttTourable  r^utetlon  which  my  Eau  de  Cologne  has  acquired,  since  Ite  invention  by 
my  ancestor  in  the  year  1709,  has  induced  many  people  to  imitete  it ;  and  in  order  to  be  able 
to  sell  their  spurious  article  more  easily,  and  under  pretext  that  it  was  genuine,  they  pro- 
cured themselves  a  firm  of  Farmer  by  entering  into  partnership  with  persons  of  my  name, 
which  la  a  very  common  one  in  Jtaly. 

Persons  who  wish  to  purchase  the  genuine  and  original  Eom  de  Cologne  ought  to  be  parti- 
cular to  see  that  the  labels  and  the  bottles  have  not  only  my  name,  •/ioAann  Maria  Farina, 
but  also  the  additional  words,  gegenUber  dem  JiUich's  Platz  (tiiat  is,  opposite  the  Julich's 
Place),  without  addition  of  any  number. 

Travellers  visiting  Cologne,  and  Intending  to  buy  my  genuine  article,  are  cautioned  against 
being  led  astray  by  cabmen,  guides,  commissioners,  and  other  parties,  who  offer  their  services 
to  them.  I  therefore  beg  to  state  that  my  manufacture  and  shop  are  In  the  same  house, 
situated  opposite  the  Julich's  Place,  and  nowhere  else.  It  happens  too,  frequently,  that  the 
'  said  persons  conduct  the  uninstructed  strangers  to  shops  of  one  of  the  fictitious  firms,  where, 
notwithstanding  assertion  to  the  contrary,  they  are  remunerated  with  nearly  the  half  part  of 
the  price  paid  by  the  purchaser,  who,  of  course,  must  pay  indirectly  this  remuneration  by  a 
high  price  and  a  bad  article. 

Another  kind  of  imposition  is  practised  in  almost  every  hotel  in  Cologne,  where  waiters, 
commissioners,  &c.,  offer  to  strangers  Eau  de  Cologne,  pretending  that  it  is  the  genuine  one, 
and  that  I  delivered  it  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  for  my  account. 

The  only  certain  way  to  get  in  Cologne  my  genuine  article  is  to  buy  it  personally  at  my 
house,  opposite  tJie  Jiilich's  Place,  forming  the  comer  x>f  the  two  streets,  Unter  Goldschmidt 
and  Oben  Marspforten,  No.  23,  and  having  in  the  front  six  balconies,  of  which  the  three 
higher  ones  bear  my  name,  Joliann  Maria  Farina. 

The  excellence  of  my  manufacture  has  been  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  fact  that  the 
Jurors  of  the  Great  Exhibitions  in  London,  1851  and  1862,  have  awarded  to  me  the  Prize 
Medal,  and  that  I  obtained  honourable  mention  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Paris.  1855. 

Cologne,  January,  1863.  JOHANN  MARIA  FARINA, 

GEGENtfBER  DEM  JULICH'S  PLATZ. 

*«*  My  Agency  in  London  is  at  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M'Cracken,  38,  Queen 
Street,  Cannon  Stt-eet  West, 


vnairi  Hir:'3>:c  iZTiarrsaL 
PRAGU  E. 


WILLLA3I  HOFMAXN', 

BOHZMZAM    GLASS    MAHUFACTUBEB, 

zr,  za  KA.'ztrr  tee  zacisc*  it  .kzrasi, 

HOTEL  BLUE  STAR, 

••C'w:  "Steffi, 


CAET*8  ZMFBOTED   POCKET  711  RICH 

tul^Jl^TT^SS^J^'^S:^^  CHEIOST  A-VD  DRTGGEr. 

0-Mi.  •»  kfltpu./  tf^jnm  'A  by  fAcn  aad    REsPECTFCLLT  anzwmMBto  Tonr- 
'AM!r  9wt>Mc;  prioe.  «t:b  bus  kAc-oM.    -^    msb  cad  ^'iuon  iktt  he  pRpHCi  aid 

•MM,  wiUk  t««  ■«!•«(  dMte  IcBMi,  cfejaUe   cxc^lac  m>  tbe  EivSiib  rhiMauw 

7rAT«::ix«  afiwtftua  of  *:.  k:c«ia.  J.  H.  Kxxci,  harjas  beoi  a  principal  dii- 

Maftetitatktl    aad    Optleal    IZiRnan»t  ptfisi&f  Aariciaa:  as  ooa  of  the  ika  Hoaaa 

Xahcr  to  liw  Admiraltj.  Kognri  Miliury  Coi-  ia  Eo^axmI.  bopes  that  his  ripniwM»  aad 

ta9fc.  KandbwM,  Chite'*  Hciapilal.  aul  Eait  aucstioii  vfU  mois  the  aoppon  and  oonft- 

Ji)4UO>U»wA«pi,iBe.;  andOpcidaotothe  deoce  of  die  fosSiah  Xobil^j  a^  Gcnoy. 

J:^/jal  IjaAia,  (jpLUsMJaic  H^^itaL  J.  H.  K.  keesa  eooataBilT  on  hand  a  weD- 

1«1.  HT  EAXD,  LOXLOX.  Miectod  SudTof  the  moat  popoSr  E^«Iidi 

EfttabUiLed  opwanU <»ra Ge&tary.  Fatfmi  Mcdidnea  and  Perfmneiy. 

VIENNA. 


J.  &  L.   LOBMEYR, 

GLASS     MAXrUFACTUBSBB, 

No.  940,  KARNTHKEBSTRASSE, 

Bed  to  inform  VUiton  to  Vienna  that  they  hare  ooosidenUj  cn]ai]ged  thdr  Esta- 
blifhment.  The  most  complete  assortment  of  all  kinds  of  Bohemiaii  Wblta  and 
(>>loured  Crystal  Glass,  and  of  all  articles  in  this  branch  of  indostij,  in  the 
newest  and  most  elegant  style,  is  always  on  hand.  The  ridi  coUectioBs  of  all 
Articles  of  Luxury,  yIz,  Table,  Dessert^  and  other  Serrioes,  Vases,  CandelabFas, 
Lustres,  Looking-glasses,  &c.  &c.,  will,  they  feel  assured,  satisfy  every  visitor. 

The  prices  are  tixed  at  very  moderate  and  reasonable  chai^. — The  English 
Ungoage  is  spoken. 

Their  Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M<C&ackbn,  No.  38, 

ma  Street,  Cannon  Street  West,  London,  will  execute  all  orders  with  the 

ttegt  care  and  attention. 
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VIENNA. 


BOSSiniAN  OIiASS  AND  BRONZB  WARSHOVSE. 

HENRICH  ULLRICH, 

LATE  WILLIAM  HOFMANN, 
GLASS    AND    BRONZE     MANUFACTURER, 

No.  3,  LUGECK, 

Beoommends  his  gnat  aaaortmeat  of  Glass  aod  Bronze  Ware  tn  the  dioioeet  articles,  in 
every  colour,  shiape,  and  description,  npecially  adapted  to  tlie  English  and  American  taste, 
ftom  hia  own  manufiMstories  in  Boheiaua  and  Vienna  (for  the  Brome). 

The  prices  are  fixed  at  very  moderate  and  reasonable  charges. 

He  received  at  the  last  London  Exhibition  the  Prize  Medal  for  excellent  execntion  and 
veiy  cheap  prices. 

HENEIOH  ULLRICH  has  a  Branch  Establishment  daring  the  Sommer  Season  at 

BADEN-BADEN, 

NEW  PROMENADE,  418. 

where  will  always  be  fooud  an  extensive  selection  of  lbs  newett  articks  tnm-  his  Vienna 
^varehouse. 
The  Bn^Ush  langnagels  spoloni,  and  every  information  glvsn  with  pleasure  to  travellers. 
He  sells  only  real  Bobemian  Olass*  and  not  Hungarian  Olass,  which  in  many 
places  is  sold  In  substitution. 

Aganto  In  Bsrls  and  New  Toik. 
Agents  in  London,  Messrs.  J.  and  B.  M'GHACKEN,  38,  Queen  Street,  Gannon  Street  West. 


MARSEILLES. 


ORAND  HOTEL  DU  LOTTYRE  ET  DE  LA  FAIX, 

RUE  NOAILLES. 


THIS  new  splendid  Hotel,  opened  last  year,  contains  170  Rooms,  20  Saloons* 
Suites  of  Apartments  for  Families,  ColEee  and  Smoking  Divan,  Drawing  Room,  magni- 
ficent  Dining  Hall  (pronounced  by  connoisseurs  to  bo  a  (htf-d^auvre  of  modem  decorative 
Art),  Saloon  for  Table-d'Hdte. 

Baths  and  conveniences  on  each  floor,  fitted  up  under  the  supointendeoce  of  an  English 
l^tleman. 

This  Hotel,  so  generously  patronised  by  modern  travellers  and  Italian  tourists,  has 
Attained  a  reputation  for  comfort,  cleanlhiess,  and  moderate  charges,  unequalled  by  any 
hotel  in  Europe.    Booms  from  3  francs  upwards. 

The  Proprietors  superintend  personally  every  department,  and  have  received  the  most 
flattering  testimonials. 

The  court  is  covered  with  glass,  admitting  of  omnibuses  and  carriages  setting  down  visiftors 
At  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase  under  cover. 

English  Newspapers  received  each  day. 


AXA  liABrOVAOBS  8FO] 
TabM-d'H^te,  8  francs,  laehidliic  'WIba. 


MTiZ^^-y  tu^ynMxK  ^irarSBEL 


rLOBZSCX. 


PELLETEKIE. 

SieVOB  6B06SI, 

VIA.    >f  KKCATO    Z^iXrO^'O, 

FRANKFORT  O.   M. 


MIL    C.    A.    LOHR, 

i«^>rwrros  OF 
TU38    nOMAN    SMPEBOB    HOTSI^ ' 

iStgfi  i(#  riiumvmtitA  bU  II/^um  to  EogUih  TntveOen. 
TliU  luif^tt  ftf»«l  w«U-ftfi(iftU<l  K»UMi«h»i«ot  b  conducted  under  the  immfilMrf^ 
iiH)»ur)Mt«nM&ii«M  of  ilm  iVf/|/ri«tiiry  iumI  Jiewly  fumiihed  with  ererj  comfort,  and 

'liiM  ^'  IU;MAf«  Kmi'KIm;u"  U  o/l«n  honoured  hj  Hojal  Families  and  other  hi^ 
|HiiNi;iiH|£M.     'I'liM  r'fllowliiif  Imvf  Inuiy  honoured  thii  Hotel — 


\ 


KM.  TKK  KINU  AND  QUKKN  OK  WURTEMBEBO. 

II, M.  THK  gUKKN  OK  HOLLAND. 

IIJCII.  TIIK  (IKOWN  i'UlNCK  AND  i'lUNOI'MS  OI/JA  OF  WURTEMBEBO* 

If.l.ll.  I'llK  AIUJIIDUKIC  OK  AUUTUIA.    jcc.  &c.  &c 

'J'Hl>l»a'iiAiiiHlI.    &fl.  SOkr.  Breakfait.^  «akr. 
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ROME. 


J.    P.    SHEA, 

ENGLISH    HOUSE-AGENT, 

VOBWABDINO  AGENT    . 
TO  H.B.H.  THE   PBINOE   OF   WALES. 

11,  PIAZZA  DI  SPAGNA. 

At  this  Office  person*  applying  for 

Large  or  Small  Fumished  Apartanents 

inrariablj  obtain  correct  and  unbiassed  information  on  all  matters  connected  with 

Lodging-Hoases^  Boardixig-Houses^ 

and 

HonBehold  Management^ 

while 

Low  and  Fixed  Charges 

for  practical  ser\'ices  offer  safe  and  satisfactorj  assistance  to  Proprietor  and  Tenant, 

as  testified  by  the  inci'easing  confidence  of  English  and  American  Travellers 

since  the  opening  of  the  establishment  in  1852. 

Plans  and  Lists  of  Apartments  sent  by  Post 

to  persons  who  wish  to  secure  accommodation,  or  avoid  inconvenience  at  the 
approach  of  Carnival  or  the  Holy  Week. 

AS  CUSTOM-HOUSE  AQENT, 

Mr.  Shea  clears  and  warehouses 

Baggage  and  other  effects 

for  ti-avellers  who,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  quick  transit,  send  their  things  by  sea  or. 

luggage-tniin,  directed  to  his  cai-e. 

He  also  superintends  the 

Packing  of  Works  of  Art  and  other  Property 

intrusted  to  his  care,  and  the  forwarding  of  the  same  to  England,  &c. ;  and  being 

Agent  for  Messrs.  Bui'ds  and  Mclvers'  Italian  line  of  steamers,  can  offer 

facilities  on  the  freight  of  packages  between  Italy  and  England. 

CORRESPONDENTS- 
LONDON Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M'CRACKEN,  88,  Queen  Street, 

Cannon  Street  West. 
Messrs.  OLIVIER  &  CARR,  37,  Finsbury  Square. 

LIVERPOOL Messrs.  STAVELEY  &  STARR,  9,  Chapel  Street. 

FOLKESTONE Mr.  FAULKNER. 

BOULOGNE  S.M Mr,  BERNARD,  18,  Quai  des  Paquebots. 

PARIS Messrs.  KAHN  &  CO.,  8,  Place  de  la  Bourse. 

MARSEILLES  !. .Messrs.  GIRAUD  FRERES,  44,  Rue  Sainte. 

NEW  YORK  Messrs.    AUSTIN,    BALDWIN,    &    CO.,    7^, 

Broadway. 


X7s-:  e  T  '.  i'--.  '•  ls*>'-«s:  ±1  '  zJ^JS. 


Ki-. 


FRANKFORT  O.    M. 

sTEMrn. 


SILBER^E 


bewilligt 


MEDAILLE 


SENAT 

derfrden  Stodt^ 
lUSEFCn. 


FllIEDRICH   BOHLER, 

HA3ilFACT0RY  OF  STA6H0IU, 

Zell  No.  54  Tnext  door  to  the  Fost-Office). 

Vuiiui'vtjuK  OK  KVKiiv  uKACHUTioy:,  tm  Sofas,  Cliairs,  Tables,  &c.  &c.  Chak- 
iiKMKKH,  'i'libtf;  Mu\  lluiid  Cutidlosticks,  Shocjting-tackle,  Ikkstas^ds,  Fftper- 
kiiivfM,  rciiliol'lfsrH,  S«;>i1h,  &c.  Kniv£8,  Iti ding- whips,  Cigar-cases  and 
MoUliirH,  Vi\fi'H,  Mfiicli-lHjxriH,  Portc-monnaies,  Card-cases,  l*hennometei8» 
Moiii.KTH,  (*Aii(llf;-HcrootiH,  Fi;;iiros  and  Groups  of  Animals  executed  after 
Kif!(tiri/,cr  and  others.  JiiUKKjiiKH,  Jiracclcts,  Earrings,  Shirt-pins,  Studs,  and 
liiiM^MiH.  Stao  ani>  Dkkr  JIkadh  with  Antlers  attached  to  the  SkulL  So&- 
rii^H  or  l»\K)t-clothH  of  Skins  of  Wild  Animals  with  Head  preserved. 

OrdorH  for  a  ('oni])l(!to  Set  or  for  any  quantity  of  Fubniturb  will  le 
vinptly  cxacutad. 
Kro  Agents  in  London   mo  Wcsbto.  3.  m^ '^^  l&^^^^wsss.^^  ^'^^  ^igisss!. 

t  Cannun  Street  Wc8t. 
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FRANKFORT    O.    M. 


FRIEDEICH   BiJHLER, 


No.  54, 

d  e  r     Post, 

der  freien  8tadt,  Frankftirt. 


Penduleb  (Ornamental  Clocks)  of  every  description,  Vases,  Goblets,  Antique 
and  Modern  Statuettes  and  Groups,  Groups  of  Animals,  Inkstands, 
Paper-weights,  &c.  &c.,  in  Bronze,  Cast  Iron,  Galvano-plastic,  &c. 

Orown-ohandelikrs  ;  Branch,  Table,  and  Hand  CandlesticKS,  in  Bronze, 
&c. ;  Lamps  of  every  description. 

Porcelain  and  Britannia-metal  Goods,  Liqueur-chests, 
Travelling  Dressing-oases,  Kailroad  Companions,  Picnic-baskets,  Tra- 
velling Bags,  Brushes,  Combs. 

Work-tables  and  Boxes,  Tapestries,  Fans,  Ball-books,  Smelling-bottles, 
Opera-Glasses, 'fee.  &c. 
Superior  Copies  of  the  Ariadne  by  Dannecker,  and  the  Amazon  by  Kiss, 
Genuine  Eau  de  Cologne  of  Jean  Maria  Farina,  opT^«>\\ft  ^iJc^a  ^xJi^l^v^^t-* 

The  Agents  in  London  are  Messrs.  J.^aiid  ^.  IftPCi^kOTSis.^  ^"^-^  ^^e^^^^ 
Street,  Cannon  Street  West, 


•A  yin&xTi  EiSroBOOC  jU>VE8TI<ER,  Uif, 


TO  VISITORS  TO  THE  CONTINENT. 

37,  Flnsbniy  Square,  London, 

CIXXISSIIS  XEKCHiSTS  iSI  GEIEIIL  iCEITS 


0 


LIVIER  &  CAKK  Lave  the  Lonoar  to  infirm 

VISITORS  TO  THE   COMTIN£NT 

tint  th«7  -^cd«rtake  to  rwave  vA  p«i  throng  tee  Ccstomhooie  ia  fiHMiw, 
Lirerpool.  Scathampton,  iec^ 

WOBU  of  AST,  lA0ei0E,  ud  FBOFEKn  rf  ZVEET  PMUUgmMI, 

which  am  ift^nri^  to  on  .irriTal 

'j&jer  thar  own  personal  raperintcndence.    Tbej  beg  to  call  partiailar  tttnntiop  to 
tlwirModcnIe  GhngM, 
whidi  haye  ^Tcn  nnirersal  aUisfactioB. 
Many  Trarellers  having  opmsed  a  desire  to  know  in  antkapatitm  to  whst 
ezpessea  their  Farchasei  are  liable  on  arrival  in  En^and,  the  followiDg 

Bates  of  Charges  on  the  Beception  of  Packages 

may  be  rdi€d  apon,  for  Landing  from  the  Ship,  Clearing,  Ddiraj  in  Londoo, 
fixA  Agency:— 

On  Trunks  of  Vj«i%ffi^t ahoot  te.    eftdu 

On  Cas««  of  Works  of  Art,  Btc,,  of  moderate  size  and  ralae  .  about  16b.        ,, 
„  „  „  of  larger        „  „    90i.to85f. 

fyn  rery  large  Cases  of  valuable  Statiiarv,  Pictures,  Jcc,  on  which  an  estimate 

canriot  well  be  given,  the  charges  will  depend  on  the  care  and  trouble  required. 

When  several  cases  are  sent  together  the  charges  are  less  on  each  case. 

OLIVIER  &  GARB  undertake  the 
FOBWABBnrO  OF  PACKAGES  OF  EVERY  KZHB 

to  the  Continent,  to  the  care  of  their  Correspondents,  where  they  can  remain,  if 
required,  until  the  arrival  of  the  owners. 

Also 
THE  EXECUnOir  OF  0BDEB8  FOB  THE  FT7BCHA8E  OF  GOOIMB 

of  all  kinds,  which,  from  their  long  experience  as  Commission  Merchants,  they 
are  enabled  to  buy  on  the  most  advantageous  terms. 
Hesi^ents  on  the  Continent  will  find  this  a  convenient  means  of«ordering  any- 
thing they  may  require  from  London. 


N.B. — The  keys  of  locked  Packages  should  always  be  sent  to  Olivier  &  Cabb, 
03  everything,  although  free  of  duty,  must  be  examined  by  the  Customs  on  arriyal. 

INSURANCES  EFFECTED)  ksA  kseiicy  ExifiiiLeii  of  every  deeeriptioa 
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OlilTIBR  Ss  OA.RR*8  principal  Gorre«p«Mdeats  are — 

Ai  Aix-la-ChapdU ....    Messrs.  A.  SOUHE0K  and  CO. 

t,  Alexandria Messrs.  FAIRM AN  and  CO. ;  Mr.  J.  W.  BROWNE. 

^,  Antwerp Mr.  F.  VERELLEN  BEERNAERT. 

,,^«te Mr.  J.  J.  FREY. 

,,'Bordeavx Mr.  F.  BEYERMAN. 

^,Boutogn€ Mr.  L.  BRANLY. 

, ,  Bruiids  .;....    Mr.  L.  STEIN,  22,  Montagne  de  la  Coar. 

Mr.  G.  LUYCKX,  24,  Rue  des  Fabriques. 

,,Calait Messrs.  MORY.  Pdre.  Fils.  and  VOGUE. 

,,  Cologne Messrs.  C.  H.  VAN  ZUTPHEN  and  CO. 

Messrs.  G.  TILMKS  and  CO. 
,,  Constantinople  ....    Messrs.  VAI^AMACUY  and  CO.,  Galata. 

,,J>raden  ......    Messrs.  KRAETSCHMER and 00. 

, ,  Hoience Messrs.  H ASKARI)  and  SON. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  WOOD  and  CO. ;  Mr.  J.  TOUGH. 
, ,  JiixxnJtfort Mr.  MARTIN  BECKER,  5,  Bleidenstrasae. 

Mr.  MORITZ  B.  G0LD6CHMIDT,  Banker. 

, ,  Geneva Messrs.  JOLIMAY  and  CO. 

„  Genoa Messrs.  G.  B.  PRATOLONGO  and  CO. 

Messrs.  SANTA  MARIA  and  LERTORA. 

,,munbur^ Messrs.  JULIUS  WCSTENFELD  and  Co. 

,,  JTavre Messrs.  H.  L.  MULLER  and  CO. 

,.  Interlachen Messrs.  RITSCHARD  and  BURiO. 

, ,  Leipeig Messrs.  GEIUIARD  and  HEY. 

^,Lefiam Mr.  MARIO  GIOVANNEITI,  13,  ScaUdeUADarseoa. 

Messrs.  HENDERSON  BROTHERS. 
^^JfaneiOet Messrs.  GIRAUD  FRfiRES. 

Messrs.  HORACE  BOUCHET  and  00. 

,,  Milan Mr.  LOUIS  MALEGUE.  Rue  de  I* Agneau. No.  8  roQge. 

„  Munich Messrs.  GUTLEBEN  and  WEIDEKT. 

,,  Naples Messrs.  THOS.  RAGLAND  and  CO.  [le  Port). 

t,Ifiee Messrs.  LES  FILSDECH.  GIORDAN,  QoaiLimeLUCsur 

„  Ostend Mr.  J.  DUCi:OS  ASSANDRL  fTtevise. 

,,  Paris Messrs.  VICTOR  GRAND  and  CO.,  Bankers,  14,  Rue  do 

Mr.  DELASSUS,  Packer.  &c.,  6.  Rue  Nenve  St.  Augustin, 
pres  la  Bourse. 

M.  HECTOR  L'HERBlERp  18.  Rue  de  laDonane. 
,  J'au Mr.  BERGEROT. 


*, Prague  . 

,}  jRoiM  •  • 

^tSotterdam 

,,  Trieste  . 
, ,,  Turin 

«,  Venice  . 

,.  Vienna  . 


Mr.  J.  J.  SEIDU  Hibemergasse^  No.  1000. 

Mr.  J.  P.  SHEA,  11,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

Messrs.?.  A.  VAN  ESandCO.;  Mr.  J.  A.  HOUWENS. 

Messrs.  MARTIN  FRt^RES. 

Mr.  CHIABODO  PIETRO,  Via  Dora  Grossa,  13. 

Mr.  HENRY  DECOPPET. 

Messrs.  FLEURRIET  and  CO. 

Any  other  hooBes  will  also  forward  goods  to  0.  &  C.  on  receiving  instmctions 
to  do  so.  Trayellers  are  requested  always  to  giye  particular  directions  that  their 
Fiackages  are  ooxudgned  direct  to  OLIVIER  &  CARR,  37,  FINSBURY  SQUARE. 

PRICii^S  OF   y^  I  N  E  S  ^^^^^^  B^ 

OLIVIER  AND  CABR, 

▲GEKTS   TO   GBOWEBSL 

^""*'~~  p«r  doz.  duty  paid. 

Claret*  Shipped  by  F.  Beyermau,  Bordeaux ia«.,  24s.,  30f.,  3Ss.,  to  120«. 

Sorfflindy      „     Dumoulin  ain^,  Savlgny-sous-Beaune    .  24<.,  2Ss^  36s.,  to  84«. 

Hook  41  XttoseUey  Jodocius  Fr^B  &  Co.,  Coblentz    .     .  21«.,  30(.,  36«.,  to  120«. 

9f  Sparkling,  „  .     .  A8s,ioBOs. 

•Cliampaffno ass.  to  12s. 

Maroala9inQr.Ca8k8,i£ll;  Hhds.  £21 29s. 

AberrieOf  Pale,  Gold,  or  Brown,  In  Qr.  Casks.  £15  to  £3«,  delivexed. 

Clabbt,  BuBOU2n>T,  and  Hock,  In  the  Wood,  at  Growers'  Prices.  ^ 
IMcsfkd  Pri»  U9t9  may  Ik  had  qf  0,  k  C,  37   f^fwcHMr^  ^cMiitt. 


3ir. 


«JkI" 


CHUBB    dk    SOX. 


•^     .V.fJi:«.      !»■    HUB     IK-n^F    3llK 

7-iaiCi.  J 

4  ^  »"  w- 


-vfitrf   •/  'Vrr.n^   imi    Zf^aiEft.   Bkixe*  ai 

I  jC(v  .«»  ^r  3:.uiia,  Im:  jis  ni  vagmauBst  "Da. : 

".-.A   arr^r  Vow  >u->su«r-7  ^-enmended  ±r 


^ifVtntUrtt  ftNUl  tJM4/  OiiBp«wd«r-proof  SMUpUted  Lodo,  are  tlie  most 
«A^.,/«i  fff/tti  t\ti  ni,A  h^ity^tury^  mi  A  form  it.*:  iD'At  cfjitnyntitt  safegtiazd  tat  Books, 
\'n\i^i%.  tft^Uf  JfWfh,  I'JalA,  mA  ffOtHT  T4] liable  propertr, 

tnivUU  it  Mrtt  hiiv^  ii\m  i^adsik  wA.  f; reproof,  but  cqnallr  aecore  in  all  other 
tktuM-^m,  ioU/i/i«"l  ii,r  ht,\f\\uy^  \\ii^ti  w>i«$re  }>rot«ctioD  fhnn  fire  is  not  an  object, 
Mri/|  n^tmihu'/,  tnwh  worn  fi^/rn  iri»M<i  tlinn  the  Fireproof  Safes.  They  are  xecom- 
tithittltnl  sfH^inilf  ffi  lAhtsit  of  iUf,  ordinary  wrxKlen  cases  for  plate,  which  mayao 

(hmpM^  /iiiutrnteU  fry-nl  Lintn  of  ChM*B  Locks,  Boxes,  Scfes,  and  other 
Mann/twtnrctf  f/rutia  and  post-free. 

IpBUBB  and  SON^  Makers  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
67,  St.  PauVt  OhUTOhyard)  London,  E.G. 
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INSTANT  RELIEF  AND  A  RAPID  CUKE  OP  ASTHMA,   CONSUMPTION, 

INFLUENZA,  COLDS,  AND  ALL  DISORDERS  OF  THE 

BREATH,  THROAT,  AND  LUNGS, 

I  WHICH  HAVE 
A  MOST 
AUREEABLE 
TASTE.  •: 

Anotheb  Cube  or  Goxhitmptive  Cough.— From  J.  Pratt,  Chemist,  Stafford  Street,  Wol- 
verhampton.—' A  lady  bad  been  suffiering  from  a  severe  .consumptive  cough  for  twelve  or 
thirteen  yean,  and,  after  consulting  several  physicians, '  was  Induced  to  try  yonr  Wafers. 
The  flrst  dose  gave  instantaneous  relief,  and  she  has  not  bad  another  attacic  since.' 

CuRK  of  AOTHJfjL  OF  TwRKTT  Yraus'  STANDING.— From  Mr.  C.'  Ward,  Stationer,  &c.. 
Market  Place,  Heckmondwike,  May  37th,  1863.— 'One  person  in  Liversedge,  named  James 
Richardson,  who  has  been  an  asthnmtical  man  for  nearly  twenty  years,  declares  that  they 
arc  wotth  ll.  a  box  (nsing  hfs  own  words).  He  feels  quite  a  new  man  through  this  truly 
valuable  medicine.' 

Db.  Locock's  Pulmonic  Wafeus  give  instant  relief  and  a  rapid  cure  of  asthma,  consumn- 
lion,  coughs,  and  all  disorders  of  the  breath  and  Jungs.  All  throat  OtfTectionsare  immtdiatdy 
rdieved  by  cUlovoing  one  occcuionally  to  disdUve  in  the  mouth.  To  BlUff ers  and  Pub- 
lic Speakers  they  are  invaluable  for  clearing  and  strengthening  the  voice.— They 
HAVS  A  FLEASANT  Taste.  IMce  1«.  lid.,  2t.  9d.,  and  11«.  per  box.  Sold  by  all  Medicine 
Vendors. 

nAXmON.— DB.  LOCOCK'S  ESSENCE  OF  SABSAFABILLA  AJ^  BAEK. 

^  For  Purifying  the  Blood  and  Strengthening  tlie  Constitution.  Counterfeits  of  thie  me- 
didne  have  been  discovered.  Examine  well  the  (Government  Stamp,  which  is  outside  the 
wrapper, and  see  that  the  words  'Dr.  Locock's  Sarsaparilla  and  Bark' are  printed  In  the 
same,  as  without  these  words  all  are  counterfeits— and  do  not  be  persuaded  to  the  contrary. 
Sold  at  2m.  9d.,  4«.  6d.,  and  lis.  per  bottle,  by  all  druggists. 


HEIDELBERG. 


HOTEL    DE    L'EUROPE. 

PROPRIKTAIRE,  JOSEPH  SOHRIEDER. 

THIS  splendid  Establishment,  recently  constmcted  in  the  Anlage  (the 
Public  Promenade),  is  recommended  for  the  convenience  and  beauty  of  its  situation, 
and  view  of  the  Castle.  It  will  be  fbnnd  to  possess  the  comfort,  elegance,  and  superior 
attendance  of  the  best  continental  hotels.  There  Is  suitable  accommodation  for  nobility, 
families,  or  single  travellers,  on  business  or  pleasure ;  and  arrangements  can  be  made  by  the 
tl&X*  week,  or  month,  at  moderate  prices.  The  latter  are  still  more  reduced  for  protracted 
visits,  and  during  the  winter  season.  English,  French,  and  Italian  spoken.  Newspapers 
from  all  countries  taken  in. 

N.B.— Mr.  Schrieder  begs  to  state  that  he  was  formerly  the  Proprietor  of  the  "  HOtel 
Schrieder,"  named  after  him,  and  which  still  keeps  his  name.  Travellers  who  wish  to  honour 
him  vrlih  their  patronage  are  respectfully  solicited  to  inquire  for  the  HOtcl  de  I'Europe. 


VIENNA. 


For  Optical  Instruments^  Opera  Olasses^  &c. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 

JOS.  NEUHOEFER,  late  CH.  GROSS  &  CO., 

1149,  EOHIiMABET,  YTEHTNA, 
Mannfactnrer  of  Double  Opera  Glasses  with  6,  8,  and  12  lensea,  own  invention  and  newest 
construction,  to  be  used  for  the  theatre,  travelling,  and  the  field.  Telescopes  for  the  army  and 
navy,  Badng-gl^ssef,  and  all  other  Unda  of  0||t|oal  and  Mathematical  Inaio3iX&!soL\&. 


»  MriLLtT'j  HA>lt-:.>:'K  AI'VELTISEIL  May, 


NORTH    BRITISH    AND    MERCANTILE 


J-jy^-iTTT-HISillvrE  THE  ICKL  OF  BiJXSCfitaHi;  K.T. 

,  Hit    .;i.,.'l  THt   L»l-KE  r*   STTEEKLAjn-. 

'l'y;i^l'l:}J^:^/t5?-  -'  Tel  Ho^  >*iajc  rax  MAMftcm  i»r  JkxraojKSi.  ILJS^  asj.  [lofii. 

'  hy.K-r  H.*?.  S:i.  J'.*y  L  JL  Lavkxtc.  Bait..  G.C£s  ^  ^T.  Vioaiy  of 
otiTTirr  xcKcrrnBtw 

Jkj::^  '.«£L.r'-A:'.  i  iLt.  »j^  W.*L  J -.An  WLiwr  Caier.  Eeiq^  Medunt. 

J.  Hki'.lMSi-lt  ij^^  JL'yjMi.x.-G'itL.  lo  Coon  of      Jji.s  H.  Wm.  sictjvier.  Ea^  T' 

Mr  J«ni«*  OftrdlJMrr  ikJrd.  But.  Alexamler  H.  CampbelL  E«|^  M* 

iMvVi  iMvitW/n.  f>j^  'IrtiguiTT  'A  ifa^  Bank  Hiilip  Cfaaries  Caraii.  Eaq^  MerdMn:. 

of  «y/AU;«4.  Vtya  P.  Kalli,  £«q,  Heicfaut. 
'# .  A  'jkHJo  J«Xbi«v«,  >Jcn^  C. A .  Jfitiu^^er  ^  /Vrv  rrjnrfwnif 

J.  ]> .  W.  I^uuituobd.  >Vi^  If «rduat.  Gboke  U.  Whttisgi 

^ictuary— Davii/  CmnBOUi.  G.  H.  BuBSETr. 

AwliUfr—GufViE  Mlulit,  C.A.  Jduory— A^dkew  Rmeoar.  Jcs. 
JnipKUfT  (/  Agenda— A jjMMjf  Good.  Secretary— F.  W.  Laxcb. 

ir«<i«c<a  Officer— JOHS  G.  If.  BL'RT,  M J>.  (;«nera/  JfoiM^n-— DAYID  SMITH. 

liU'JBi  ASSUHAH'CIL 

THE   system    of  tlie    NOKTH    BRITISH   AXD    MERCANTILE 
JN.SUHANCK  COMPANY  combines  the  benefit  of  Mmaal  Attnranoe  with  tbe  saSety 
of  a  Urge  ProUscting  Ciipltal,  and  affords  all  the  Cftcilities  and  adrantagea  wiiicfa  can  pru- 
deotlj  be  offered  by  any  life  Aasorance  Office. 
The  rates  adopted  liy  the  Company  are  moderate. 

Mnetv  per  cent,  of  the  Frofitt  are  divided  among  the  atturei  in  the  Pariiieimatbig  CUui. 
From  the  KEPOUT  by  the  DIRECTOBS.  read  at  the  FIFTY-FOURTH  ANXUAL 
GKNERAL  MKtri'ING,  held  7th  Martdi.  18M,  the  foUowing  parUcolars  as  to  the  present 
(iositlou  of  the  Compouy  are  extracted : — 

FUNDS  AXD  REVENUE. 
At  31it  Deoember,  1863,  the  Aeeamiilated  Fmids 

amonntedto  £2,283,927    17-7 

And  the  Annual  Bevenue  to £497,263    14    8 

LIFE  DEl'ARTMENT.— New  Bcsiaess  ik  1863. 
No.  of  I'olicies.  Sums  Assured.  New  Prendnma. 

1071  £953,839  £88,008    14    0 

Note.— Hie  recent  Improvement  in  the  Business  will*  it  is  expected,  beneficial^  affbct  the 
Jionus  to  be  declared  at  the  next  Division  of  Profits  on  the  closing  of  the  books  for  1865. 

NEW  CONDITIONS. 
The  Conditions  of  the  Company's  Policies  have  recently  been  revised,  and  the  Assured  are 
now  freed  fhim  mai\y  of  the  usual  Restrictions. 

FIBE  nsrsuRANCB. 

The  Company  INSURES  against  FIRE-SUk,  Cotton.  Wo(dIen,  and  Flax  MiUs,  Buildings 
of  all  DescripUons,  Furniture.  Stock  in  Trade,  Merchandise,  Agricultu^  Stock,  Implenunts 
of  Husbandry,  and  Effects  of  every  Idnd,  at  Home  and  Abboad,  at  the  lowest  rates  of 
I'remlum  corresponding  to  the  risk. 

lYospectuses  containing  the  New  Tables  of  Premiums  may  be  obtained,  along  with  Fonni 
of  Proposal,  &C.,  fh)m  the  Head  Offices,  or  any  of  the  Agents  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

HEAD  OFFIGEB—EDINBUBOH,  64,  Princes  Street 

L0KD0N~60  and  61,  Threadneedle  Street. 

West  End  Office,  8,  ^«.\«an»  18VM»,Pill  XaU. 
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PASSPORT    AGENCY    OFFICE, 

LONDON,  59,  FLEET  STKEET,  E.  C. 
Beg^ations  gratis  for  obtaining  Foreign  Office  Passports. 

RESIDENTS  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  London, 
who  desire  to  avoid  trouble,  can  have  their 
PASSPORTS  obtained  and  vised  with  expedi- 
tion, upon  application  to  W.  J.  ADAMS,  59, 
Fleet  Street 

Ckmntry  Residents,  by  this  arraogemeot,  are 
fiaved  the  trouble  of  coining  to  London,  as  the 
P&ssport  can  be  forwarded  to  them  by  Post  (en 

Fee  obtaining  Passport,  U.  6d. ;  Visas,  1«.  each. 

P<u^porU  car^vUy  Mounted  cmd  Ccuedt  and 

names  lettered  thereon  in  Gold. 

Passport  Cases  from  Is.  6d.  to  6s.  each. 
Visas  obtained  to  United  States  Passports.    Every  description  of  Stationery  for  Travellers. 

THE   LATEST   EDITIONS   OF    MURRAY'S    HANDBOOKS. 
Phrase  Books  and  Dictionaries. 
BRADfiHAw's  BRrrisH  and  Continental  Gutdies  and  Handbooks  to  France,  Belgium, 

Switzerland,  Italy.  Spain  and  Portugal,  Tyrol,  Paris,  London,  Sec 
Kellar's.  Letthold's,  and  Zibgler%  Maps  of  Switzerland,  Original  Editions. 
Knapsacks,  Bugs,  Waterproof  Ck>ats,  Door'-fasteners,  Handbags,  Portmanteaus,  8fc.  ; 

INDIA. 

Bradshaw's  Overland  and  Through  Route  Guide  to  India,  China,  and  Australia,  6s. 
Bradshaw's  Handbook  to  the  Bombay  Presidency  and  the  North-West  Provinces,  Madras, 

and  Bengal,  10<.  6d.  each.  

Ezperieneed  Couriers  may  be  had  on  application. 

W.  J.  ADAMS  (Bradshaw's  British  and  Continental  Gdide  Office), 

LONDON,  59,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

Office  Hours  8  to  7.    Saturdays  8  to  3. 


riIHE  OBIOINAL  CONTIKENTAL  DAILY  FABCELS  EXFBE8S  (the  Fro- 

Jl  prietors  of  which  are  the  Sole  Agents  for  England  of  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment Railway  and  Royal  Prussian  Post-Office)  was  established  in  1849,  for  CON- 
VEYANCE BY  GOVERNMENT  MAII.  PACKETS  EVERY  NIGHT  (Sunday 
excepted),  vii  DOVER,  CALAIS,  and  OSTEND,  of  Samples  of  every  Description, 
all  kinds- of  Papers,  Plans,  Books,  Parcels  containing  Articles  for  Private  Use,  and 
any  others,  between  ENGLAND  and  the  CONTINENT,  viz. :  to  and  from  France, 
Sardinia,  Belgium,  Holland,  Russia,  the  Zollverein  ind  other  German 
States,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  Prussia,  Italy,  the  Levant,  the 
Mediterranean,  &c.,  at  fixed  and  moderate  Rates,  Tables  of  which,  with  full 
instructions  to  senders,  may  be  had  gi*atis. 

LOKDON.  ®"^*»*  ^««**  "  ^  Contfamtal  Bxpre*- j  covEimiEKT 
Chief  Office,  53,  Graccchurch  St.,  City,  D..  N.  Bridge,  Manager.  >Mail  Packet 
Branch  Office,  West  End,  34,  Regent  Circus  (Univer8al|0ffice). )     Offices. 
Prussia,  all  Oenuany,  fto. — The  Post  Office  of  each  locality. 
Belgiam. — Ostend,  10,  Georges  Street :  A.  Carbon. — Brussels,  77,  Montagne 

de  la  Cour :  J.  Piddington. — Rue  Duquesnoy  and  North  Railway  Station. — 

Antwerp,  Ghent,  Liege,  Verviers,  and  all  other  Places  in  Belgium: 

Government  Railway  Station. 
Holland. — In  all  the  principal  Towns:  Van  Gend  &  Loos. 
France. — ^Paris,  2,   rue  Drouot,   two  doors  from  the  Boulevaixi  des  Italiens : 

N.  G.  Verberckmoes. — Boulogne,  ruede  TEcu:  G.  Sauvage. 


Lcndbm,  Ist  May,  1864. 


JOHN  PIDDINGTON,  )p^^.^^,, 
JOHN  FRIEND.  \Propnetors. 


y  i 


i  ..:i'-zff'>:  »^'' 


>32- 


V-^dv*^i  r::r.sz  J^'Ji:  riSEMn  Assect. 


:.:»:t.  it 


f/ThnfOKDZ  TOURISTS  CATALOGUB, 

.  .../    •    >     "f^    r.         ^  '..0-    »>-    ",  •    .«»   V^JL-     ir..-»    '-T-air. TIT  i««Ha  !«=!•»- 

.i>r,i..'^...  »:    ■!'•••:•  ;*-  w«  '-r  '.•!»•  *f.iinii. 
.y^  >-...-      >/.'«,.  V.-.   '. 'AriVi-'.    i     .^-Jr.^v    jTJift  tV, 


'P 


r'AjS'  Sfp«  ckT  £1 


4f  *  •  /  -*  v/f A        „       4,  <f  "••Ajr4  Kk«,  OsSwd  ficnrt. 


M«)f  t.HAi. 


!•;  H  K  K  N  T  I  A  I.  S 
TUAVKLMXd. 

Tbr«ffb«r*»  IndU  Tw««d  SaiU. 
Tbrwiliirr'*  XUhmir  FIumI  SUrto. 
TbrMh^r**  XMhmir  Woellmi  Soeki. 
TtirMh«r*g  Coloured  FUnnol  Bhirti. 
ThroMher**  TraTelliiig  B«gf . 

NfMih  ONLY  HY 

rilUMSIIKK  /k  (JLKNNY, 

T  DOOR  TO  SOMERSET  HOUSE, 
STRAND. 


M'M«KH-15Cr5^< 


8HIPPIN6  AND  RIRWilRDillfi 
A6ENCY, 

Vw  Iteffipig*,  Paroeli,  aitd  Goods. 

KnriTON  &  CO., 

40,  Kfih  StntLE  Daub  vrs  VfcrouEit  Pabi^ 

AXD 

fl,  Katii  Htkkkt,  Nkwcate  Stbbet,  Ijoxdos, 

F>fUbllHhed  1846, 
Kr/rwanl    Pnm;ls  and   Baggige  <»v«y  dar 
littwcf'ri  I>»Mhin  and  lluia,  Kogland  and  all 
|MriN  of  th«  Coiitineut,  bj  Oraixte  Vitesse, 
at  F^y/iM/iiiic  Charges. 

HurtMii  KcKtante;   Bureau  pour  Brevets 
d'lnvc'utioiu.    Ck)ntincntal  Agents  wanted. 
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S 


/rmpi>iiMii\ 


V  CORN  FLOUR 


Faisleyi  Manchester,  Dublin,  ft  London. 


I 


This  favourite  article  of  Diet  is  especially  suitable  for 

PUDDINGS,  CUSTARDS,  BLANCMANQEB; 

'and,  being  very  light  and  of  easy  digestibility,  it  is  recommended  for 

BREAKFASTS,    SUPPERS,    &c., 

for  which  it  is  easily  prepared,  requiring  only  to  be  boiled  with  milk  for  eight 
minutes,  and  taken  with  sugar. 

It  is  preferred  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  the  best  Arrowroot  ^is  applicable, 
and  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  For  various  culinary  purposes,  such  as  to 
thicken  Soups,  Sauces,  Beef-tea,  &c.  &c.,  it  is  invaluable,  and  extensively  used  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  

I MIJ?  O  R,  X  A.N  X. 

To  obtain  the  full  and  delicious  flavour  of  BaowN  and  POLSON's  Com  Flour, 
it  should  be  boiled  from  7  to  10  minutes ;  it  will  then,  when  poured  out,  leave  the 
saucepan  almost  clean,  which  indicates  that  it  has  been  sufficiently  boiled.  The 
milk  may  be  brought  to  boil  before  it  is  added  to  the  Cora  Flom* ;  the  latter  having 
been  previously  slaked  with  cold  milk  or  water. 

«  John  Brown,"  **  John  Poison,"  is  now  signed  by  the  makers  upon  each 
packet,  as  purchasers  are  often  deceived  by  l^e  substitution  of  qualities 
that  closely  resemble  Brown  and  Poison's  in  appearance. 

SBCXVB    FOR    ZirrAXrTB*    VOOB. 

To  1  dessert-spioonful  of  Brown  &  Polson,  mixed  with  a  win^lassful  of  cold 
water,  add  half-a-pint  of  boiling  water ;  stir  over  the  fire  for  five  minutes.; 
sweeten  slightly,  and  feed  the  baby ;  but  if  the  infant  is  being  brought  up  by 
hand,  this  food  should  then  be  mixed  with  milk, — not  othei'wise,  as  the  use 
of  two  different  milks  would  be  injurious. — ^Francatellt,  late  Chief  Cook  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  ^ 
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GENEVA. 
No.  2,  PLACE  DES  BERGUES. 


GEO.  BAKER, 

ENGLISH  CHEMIST  &  DRUGGIST. 


PRESCRIPTION^  CAREFULLY  PREPARED.    ALL  KINDS  OF  PATENT 
MEDICINES  AND  PERFUMERY. 

HonuNpftthk  Prepumtioni.    Soda  and  Saratoga  Water. 


Owing  to  the  facilities  accorded  by  the  *  Fostes  Federates^  Medicines 
and  Preparations  of  all  kinds  are  forwarded  with  the  greatest,  despatch 
and  safety  to  all  parts  of  Switzerland. 


GENEVA. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  METROPOLE.: 

CONDUCTED  BT  MR.  WILLIAM  WOLBOLD. 


This  large  and  excellent  Establishment,  situated  in  the  most  favour- 
able quarter  of  the  town,  opposite  the  English  Garden,  and  near  all  the 
principle  edifices,  enjoys  the  finest  view  of  the  Lake,  in  its  full  extent, 
and  contains  200  most  elegantly  furnished  Bed  and  Sitting-rooms  in 
every  variety. 

A  beautiful  Reading-room,  where  all  the  chief  English,  American, 
French,  and  German  Newspapers  are  to  be  found,  with  a  spacious  Coffee 
and  Smoking-room ;  in  short,  every  comfort  travellers  may  expect  from 
a  first-rate  Hotel,  is  at  their  disposition. 

The  House,  by  its  good  ventilation,  is  exceedingly  cool  in  summer,, 
and  in  winter  is  well  heated  by  large  stoves. 

Charges  very  moderate,  and  Pension  during  the  winter. 

Table-dTiote  three  times  a  day,  at  4  fcs.  each  person,  at  1,  5,  and 
7  o'clock. 

Omnibuses  belonging  to  the  Hotel  to  and  from  the  Station  for  everj- 

TBte  Carriages  and  Cabs  always  ready. 
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MUDIES    SELECT    LIBRARY. 

TWENTY-THIRD    YEAR. 


This  IJbraiy  was  Establisliwl  in  April,  1842,  in  oixler  to  promote  the  widest 
possible  drcuhitioii  of  the  best  Books  in  eveiy  (lopartmcnt  of  Literatare. 

From  its  commencement  great  care  has  been  taken  to  i*ender  the  Collection  as 
complete^and  accessible  as  possible.  Books  of  every  shade  of  opinion  on  all  subjects 
of  public  interest  have  been  freely  added  ;  and  in  cases  where  the  demand  has  l>cen 
genei-al,  hundreds,  and  in  some  instances  thousanils,  of  copies  of  the  choicer  Works 
liave  been  provided  for  the  use  of  Subscribers. 

Book  Societies  in  direct  communication  with  the  Library  are  now  established  in 
every  part  of  the  Kiug<lom,  and  are  furnished  on  moderate  terms  with  a  constant 
succession  of  the  new  Books  as  they  appear. 

Two  or  three  friends  in  any  neighbourhood  may  unite  in  one  Subscription. 

Revised  Lists  of  Works  recently  added  to  the  Library,  and  Catalogues  of  Sui-plus 
.Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale,  are  now  ready,  an^l  will  be  forwarded  postage  free  on 
application. 

Neto  Oxford  Street,  London^  AprH,  1864. 


MUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY. 


FIRST    CLASS    SUBSCRIPTION. 

For  a  constant  Succession  of  the  best  New  Books,  as  they  appear. 

One  Ouinea  to  One  Hundred  Onineas  per  Anniim^ 

according  to  the  Number  of  Volumes  required. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE, 

New  Oxford  Strket,  London,  and  Cross  Street,  Manchester. 


MUDIES    SELECT    LIBRARY. 

CHEAP    BOOKS. 

Purchasers  of  Books  for  Public  and  Private  Libraries,  Merchants,  Shipping 
Agents,  and  others,  are  invited  to  apply  for  the  Revised  List  of  Surplus  Copies 
of  Works  withdrawn  from  Mudie's  Libkary  for  Sale.  This  list  contains  the 
Names  of  nearly  One  Thousand  Books  of  the  Past  and  Present  Seasons,  at  the 
lowest  current  Prices. 


CHARLES  EDWARD   MUDIE, 
New  Oxford  Street,  London,  and  Cross  Street,  MANGUt:ati!:R. 
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NOTICE 


MAPS  for  TOURISTS,  as  recom- 
mended by  Ml'rkat.— Messrs.  LETfS 
have  procured  from  various  reliable  sources  the 
best  Maps  of  every  part  of  the  World  where 
Travellers  are  wout  to  resort,  and  believe  that 
the  amiexed  epitome  will  meet  all  requirements. 

ENGLAND— '^*^  Ordnance  Maps,  on  the  scale    Ornamental  Manufactures,  suitable  for  Pre- 
of  1  inch  to  the  mile,  at  5<.  each  sheet ;  sents  and  remembrances  of  OXFO^. 


OXFORD. 

SPIERS  AND  SON, 

102  ft  108,  mo?  STREET, 

Statiokeup,  &c.,  by  Afpoiktxext  to  H.BJI. 

The  PttixcE  op  Wales. 
Respectfully   invite   TOURISTS  to  VISIT 
their  Extensive  Warehouses  foe  Useful  and 


coloured  and  mounted ;  or  2s.  plain,  un< 

mounted. 
WALES— Similar  to   the   above,  with  the 

Geological  Formations,  if  required. 
SCOTLAND— The  Ordnance  or  Ainslie's  !• 

inch  Maps ;  or  Black's  at  2t.  per  sheet, 

coloured. 
IRELAND— The  1  inch  Ordnance  Survey,  at 

6d.  per  sheet  plain,  unmounted. 
ALGIERS— The  Fnhch  Government  Maps. 

on  various  scales,  at  3s.  per  sheet. 
AUSTRIAN    EMPIRE -The   Government 

Map,  on  the  scale  of  |  inch  to  tha  mile,  ' 

at  2s.  ed.  and  is.  per  sheet :  any  part 

of  this  extended  empire  may  be  had. 
AUVERGNE— I>e8mare8t's;  in  case  II.  \0s. 
BELGIUM— Van  der  Maelen's  large  Map  on 

the  scale  3  inches  to  the  mile,  at  5«.  per 

sheet,  mounted  in  case. 
DAUPHINE—  Bourcet ;  in  case  21. 
GERMANY— Hendschel's  Post  Map;  Diez's  ' 

Eisenbahn  Karte ;  and  large  scale  Maps 

by  Perthes  k  Engclhardt.  . 

GREECE— French  Government  Survey,  in  | 

20  sheets,  il.  15s.;   case  21.  12s.  6d. 

Kiepert's  Pocket  Map,  case.  bs. 
ITALY— Austrian  Government  Survey,  on 

the  scale  of  li  miles  to  the  inch,  at 

2s.  ad.  to  7«.  6d.  per  sheet. 
M  A D El  R  A— Ziegler's  colour-printed  Map,  I0«. ' 
NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN^Forsell's,  in  8 

sheets,  21. 1U«. ;  Muuch's,  in  case,  11. 4s.  | 
PALESTINE— Van   der  Velde's   celebrated 

Map,  in  case,  26«.;   memoir,  Is.  6d. 


Copies  of  every  published  GUIDE-BOOK 
and  MAP  of  Oxford  and  its  neighbouxfaood 
kept  m  stock,  as  well  as  Views,  Photographs, 
Stereoscopic  Pictures.  &c 

At  the  Great  Exhibitions  in  London, 
1861-1862.  Paris,  1855,  and  New  York,  1853. 
Honourable  Mention  or  the  Prize  Medal  was 
awarded  to  theh*  Ornamental  Manufactures. 

Information  relative  to  Oxford  afforded  to 
strangers  visiting  thehr  establishments. 

FIELD  GLASSES. 


BURROW'S 
MALVERN 
GLASSES 


Are  noted  throughout  the  world,  and  their 
new  and  perfected 

BIFLE  TELESCOPES 

command  the  preference  of  the  hi^^est  autho- 
rities.   Details  and  prices  on  application. 
W.  and  J.  BnnBOW,  Great  Malvern. 
London.— Abkold,  72,  Baker  Street,  W. ; 
Wales  and  Co..  56,  Cheapside,  E.C. 


QALIGNANI'S 

fiSion^^fTm*'"'™""^'  "*•'  "'NEW  PARIS  GUIDE. 


PYRENEES— Lezat's  and  Veuillement's,  at 

6s.  each  in  case. 
ROME— Baron  MiJltke's,  at  6«.&  18«..in  case. 
RUSSIA— Austrian  Government  Map,  in  22 

sheets,  at  5«.  per  dieet. 


Compiled  from  the  b«st  authorities,  revised 
and  verified  by  personal  Inspectioii,  and  ar- 
ranged on  an  entirely  new  plan,  with  Map 
and  Plates.    Royal  18mo.  lOs.  6d.  bound ;  or 


SARDINIA-nAlberto  de  la  Marmora's  beau-  |  without  Plates,  Is.  M,  bound. 


tiful  Map,  mounted  in  case,  20s. 
STYRIA,  TfROL—See  Austrian  Empire. 
SWITZER  LAN  D~Swlss  Government  Survey, 

on  the  scale  of  if  inches  to  the  mile,  in 
-  34  sheets,  at  prices  fh)m  5s.  upwards ; 

Leuthold's,  at  12s.  M.  in  case ;  Studer  ' 

and  Escher's  Geological,  at  18s.  6d.         \ 
TURKEY— Austrian  Government  Survey,  at  | 

4s.  per  sheet.  I 

N.B.— Such  of  the  above  as  are  not  in  Stock 

can  be  ordered  by  means  of  the  Index  Maps, 


London  : '  Simpkin,  5! arshIll,  &  Co. 

ROTTERDAM. 
H.  A.  KRAMERS, 

Importer  of  Foreli^  Booluu 


Mr.  Murray's   'Handbooks  for  Travel- 

I  lers,'  Baedekkr's  <  Keischandbiicher,'  and 

-11    #    ui-K  -.i.-u  o  -u       .»— -K^   Joanne's    *  Guides  pour   les   Voyagea»>' 

all  of  which,  with  Specimen  Maps,  may  be    ^^^^^^  j^  gj^  *~  '"• 

^^I^Si^'  a^«»   -  ^^     c,x  *.  J       English,  French,  and  German  Books  im- 

XBTT8,  f^OV,4LCO,,JiAii<m^  and         ^^  Weekly,  and  a  great  variety  of  New 

Mod  the  Geological  Society,   8,  KOXAL  \  .„'  ts-mrviFoairtm  vanv 

isxcHANGE,  London.  \      ^^>  ^^uaraacHE  xabe. 
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VICHY    ET    CANNES. 


VIOHY. 

Hotel  Bumolv  bvu*  le  Pare,  entrc  le 

Casino  et  rEtablisMment  des  Dains. 

CANNES. 

Hotel  des  VrinoeSf  posftion  exoop- 

tiounelle  au  midi.. 

Os  deux  etablisiements  te  reoommandent 
par  lear  servloe  irr^prochable  et  lear  con- 
fortable.  Interpr^tes. 


VICHY. 

Orand  Hotel  da  Pare, 

En  taob  les  Bains  et  le  Pare 


Vichy,  oomme  Fttris  et  Londres,  a  son  grand 
hotel.  Le  Orand  H^UL  da  Pare  de  Ylchy. 
pour  son  oonfortable  et  son  616gance,  ne  le 
cMe  en  rien  i  ceux  de  Pftris  et  de  Londres. 

Appartements  oomplets  pour  families. 


VICHY. 

Hotel  Tletoria, 

Prbs  r^tablissement  thermal,  et  les  sources, 
et  le  Pare, 

L.  ROUFFEY, 

Se  recommande  par  son  excellent  service  et 
sa  clientele  dlstinguee. 


No  Pedestrian  Traveller  should  be  without 

THE  TODRlSrS  WATERPROOF 
KNAPSACK,  14/6. 

The  lightest,  cheapest,  and  most  durable 
made.    To  be  had  of 

JAMES  S.  CAETER, 

295,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 

Side  Pouches,  Oonrier  BaffB,  Drinking  Cups, 
Wateiproof  Goftta»  GlMler  Nails,  &c  &c 


Tonrists  a-dTravellers, 


^liton  to  the  Seaiide, 

i  and  others  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
'    Sun  and  heated  particles  of  Dust,  will  lind 

ROWLANDS'  KALYDOR 

i  a  most  refreshing  preparation  for  the  Com- 
plexion,  dispelling  the  cloud  of  languor  and 
relaxation,  allaying  all  heat  and  irritability, 

'  and  immediately  affording  the  pleasing  sensa- 
tion attending  restored  elasticity  and  health- 

'  ful  state  of  the  sidn. 

I  Freckles.  Tan,  ^ts,  Pimples,  Flushes, 
and  Discolouration,  ny  before  its  application, 
and  give  placo  to  delicate  clearness,  with  the 

'  glow  of  beauty  and  of  bloom.  In  caaet  of 
sunburn,  or  stings  of  insects,  its  virtues  have 
long  been  acknowledged. 

I  Price  4«.  6cl.  and  8«.  6(2.  ^er  BotUe. 

The  heat  of  summer  also  IVequently  com- 
municates a  dryness  to  the  hair,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  fall  off,  which  may  be  completely 
obviated  by  the  use  of 

ROWLANDS'  MACASSAR  OIL, 

a  delightfully  fragrant  and  tranraarent  pre- 
paration, and  as  an  invigoratorand  beautffier 
of  the  Hair  beyond  all  precedent. 

Price  3«.  6d,  7«.,  10s.  %d,  (equal  to  four 
small),  and  21«.  per  Bottle. 

White  and  Sound  Teeth  are  indispensable 
to  Personal  Attraction,  and  to  health  and 
longevity  by  the  proper  mastication  of  food. 

ROWLANDS'  ODONTO, 

j  OB,  PEARL  OENTIFUCB, 

a  White  Powder,  compounded  of  the  choicest 
and  most  fragrant  exotics.  It  bestows  •  on 
I  the  Teeth  a  pearl-like  whiteness.  Arees  them 
I  from  Tartar,  and  imparts  to  the  Gums  a 
I  healthy  firmness,  and  to  the  Breath  a  pleasing 
'  fragrance. 

Price  7».  9(1.  per  Box. 

BOLD  AT 

20,  HATTON  aABDEN, 

LONDON; 
And  hy  ChemisU  and  Perfumert, 

V  Aik  tor  "  KO^in^liSKD?  V  toS^fi^i.. 

\ 


jerriiAri  Hjt5I«rX^  JLZjTTSirxrEL. 


Xir. 


NOTICE 


Tovist's  k  P&uport  A^cfSicj. 


EMCUSH,  FREMCH.  AND  GERMAN 
GUIDE  BOOKSl 

«^    v»  :    M    thft    EittK   •J^T'/tM   •*.'•'■  /r.    '■■' 

TOVXISTS  ia  tb«  UJITISJ)  XDTGlXni 

»;.*:  fc/J  »>^  f'/I>y«if*;5  •?!■'.:•«  •rztr»n:*:j 

IMAPS    AND    GUIDES.* 
by  Xunay,  Klvjfc,  H'jkTtioTl,  w/i  JoMur/^rj, 

I*b!  '/f  WiKlit,  W«l««  ^N'xUi  arid  Jy^Gib;, 
Vy/tUf^  arid  SoCfU.Ti  O/ontV^,  arid  Jr<:laiyj, 
V/fp'-tti^r  with  Um;  (^raatiful  Mrrl*;*  of  Oiei>> 

tli'^oM  'JMirsmidT,  hi*  u»r^,  tai  r««at  nA  yxxr 
aM«:  ';«JMni,  fr'>ni  U.  *<u.h, 

m«rit  MArfl,  /a  Uw  acale  </f  I  hicb  to  tb« 
iuil<;,  foklH  '{n  a  Mat  pa|^;r  9/ver.    Tb«7 


n  HTiis  tr  liinmK, 

>'"^.  ^  V:«:.>u>  io£  B«-:a^  Caia^offKs. 
liij:  Tf«i±=.*=.-f  =.  peas  ^ciRr,  naj  be  tel 

Oac-.-fcCi.r*  •,:  Her  lli>:seT'ft  Gctcssbis:^ 

&.  F.   Jcrx. 4;:.. laig-iara€>a'  Exiileixai, 

144:!     2t    crfai-crmadKC:   Ur   Mr.   Kdcszt 

■Sf>e-."rf''tf  A  W'vjdt  bc^seis.  mUL  cr  ex> 


la  2  T>  t  pwa  s^a.  pnoe  14i. 
\  N  AKT-sTLDENT  IN  MCXICH. 

"  A  rtrj  curzLHif  reflss  cf  dkoo^t  md 
f«^l:L4.  u  **»!.  sls  a  yiaurt  of  BaTarian  life, 
vti  o?  viiu  »  ic  U:  BRn  in  tbe  Knat  an-cfir 
ol  G«TinabT."— .«>«c(ator. 

"S::^  ir«f«Mu  /nm  Oe  Bnamau  ve 
bav«:  Ltd  Tiv  I'xal  taadbcok  ao  airj  mui 
'..  so  •■ff'TTeKmt  and  ifiaplianop 


tfaifc   yooDg  ladj't  3fn&ida  esperi»ce&'*— 

"  A  Uvelj,  fdowisg:  aul  indiTlteal  picture 

of  for<:lgn  woKry  and  manscn. Xo 

bot^Jc.  p«riupt.  baa  b««fi  piiUiihed  ftiDer  of 
writt«n  iHctar««  than  tliii  sSoce  the  Lettar 
/nm  tkt  BaUie."'—AtJkemamm.     • 

l>/n4on :  Ijotnti.ss,  Gsfzz,  and  Co^ 
PkMTDMter  Bow. 


mar  (a  obtained  from  any  H<rAka«lI«fr  for  tb< 
VwAMttiTW  for  13  atampVy,  and  «mbrac«  al- 
m/ftt  all  ttM  \nA\u%  CiiKa,  Wattrrlng-placea, 
and  7  «uriata'  lUtm^rU  In  I'iogland  and  Ireland. 
f;a/:b  Map  ry^otafm  19  infl«f  one  waj  and  12 
tiia  otb^r,  or  a  •nperfldal  ar^  of  216  miles. 

Kv'rry  &MLiiytSan  r#f  SrjiTiosf kbt  rerjuirefl 
by  Ukj  Trav*;lW,  of  which  tb«  nndennen' 
ti</riMl  niaj  form  a  umple,  kept  in  st/^k, 
and  f<irw«rd<;«]  on  receipt  of  remitcance  to 
anient  of  ifTtUtr  : — 

J/akM,  yiexiUt  Writing  Cases,  Metallic 
Jkfffks,  Trmrists^  Cases,  Ferpetual  IHaries, 
Luggage  iMbelSf  Foreign  raper  and  Envt- 
lopes,  Ca^  Jfdts,  Purtes,  Bags,  Botanical 
raver,  and  other  JUauisites. 

lATTB,  soar.  4l  CO., 

8,  ROYAL  exchange;  L0NIX)N.  E.C., 
StaUonen*  TrmvelUri;;  fJesk  Manufacturers, 
JLJthoflp«pher8,  and  Agents  to  H.M.  Board  of 
e  and  the  Geological  Society. 

"atod  Catelogiwt  *>t  Ordnance  and  other  . 

■  OiOdet,  and  AtlaMf,  forwarded  per  r«Uini  of 
poa  receipt  of  One  I'oaUfce  HUinp. 


UIRL>CE  BLOemELD  Ef 
IRELAND. 

A  MODEBN  POEM. 

By  WILLIAM   ALLIXGHA3I, 

Author  of '  Day  and  XigbtSongi^'  Ac 
Macholas  asd  Oo,  London  and  CfembrUge. 

Goth  lettered,  6s.  ed.,  with  3Cap  and  Seven 
illustrations. 

A  JOURNEY   DUE    EAST:— Mar- 
seines.  Egypt,  Palestine.  GonstanttDople, 
Athens,  Rome,  Ancona,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  F^ 
dua,  Venlcp,  Trieste,  Vienna,  Dresden,  Berlin,, 
and  Hamburgh,  in  1862-83.    By  Chr.  Cookk. 
**  Intelligent  and  appreciatiTe.''~iIta<ler. 
licmAoa-.  Akthur  Hall,  Pstemoster  Bow. 

\ 
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THE    FURNISHING    OF    BED-BOOMS. 


TTEAL  and  SON  have  observed  for  some  time  that  it  would 
-■--*•  be  advantageous  to  their  customers  to  see  a  much  larger  selection  of  Bed- 
room Furniture  than  is  usually  displayed,  and  that  to  judge  properly  of  the  style 
and  effect  of  the  different  descriptions  of  Furniture,  it  is  necessaiy  that  each  de- 
scription should  be  placed  in  a  separate  room.  They  have  thei^fore  ei-ected  large 
and  additional  SHOW  ROOMS,  by  which  they  are  enabled  not  only  to  extend  their 
show  of  IixMi,  Bniss,  and  Wood  Bedstead^i,  and  Bed-room  Furniture,  beyond  what 
they  believe  has  ever  been  attempted,  but  also  to  provide  se^'eral  small  looms 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  complete  suites  of  Bed-room  Funiiture  in  the  different 
styles. 

Japanned  Deal  Goods  may  be  seen  in  complete  suites  of  five  or  six  different 
coloui-s,  some  of  them  light  and  ornamental,  and  others  of  a  plainer  description. 
Suites  of  Stained  Deal  Gothic  Furniture,  Polished  Deal,  Oak,  and  Walnut,  are  also 
set  apait  in  separate  rooms,  so  that  customers  are  able  to  see  the  effect  as  it  would 
appear  in  their  own  rooms.  A  Suite  of  very  superior  Gothic  Oak  Furniture  will 
generally  be  kept  in  stock,  and  from  time  to  time  new  and  select  Furniture  in 
various  woods  will  be  added. 

Bed  Fumitui-es  are  fitted  to  the  Bedsteads  in  large  numbers,  so  that  a  complete 
assortment  may  be  seen,  and  the  effect  of  any  pai-ticular  pattern  ascertained  as  it 
would  appeal'  on  the  Bedstead. 

A  very  large  stock  of  BEDDING  (Heal  and  Son's  original  trade)  is  placed  on 
the  Bedsteads. 

The  stock  of  Mahogany  Goods  for  the  better  Bed-rooms,  and  Japanned  Goods 
for  plain  and  Servants*  use,  is  very  greatly  increased.  The  entire  Stock  is  aiTanged 
in  eight  rooms,  six  galleries,  each  120  feet  long,  and  two  large  gi-ound  floors,  the 
whole  forming  as  complete  an  assortment  of  Bed-room  Furniture  as  they  think 
can  possibly  be  desired. 

Every  attention  is  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  the  Cabinet  Work ;  and  they 
have  just  erected  large  Workshops  on  the  pi-emises  for  this  purpose,  that  the 
manufacture  may  be  under  their  own  immediate  care. 

Their  Bedding  Ti-ade  receives  their  constant  and  personal  attention,  every  article 
being  made  on  the  premises. 

They  particularly  call  attention  to  their  Patent  Spring  Mattrass,  the  Sommier 
Elastique  Portatif.  It  is  portable,  durable,  and  elastic,  and  lower  in  price  than 
the  old  Spnng  Mattrass. 


ILLU8TBATED   CATALOGUE  OP 

BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  AND  BED-ROOM  FURNITURE 

Sent  free  hy  Post, 
196,  197,  198,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


MnihAV't  BASUbO0€  AD'V'XETIfiEL.  Mbt. 


LAKES    OF    EILIiABKEY. 


h^  HW  Morr  graciojs  majesty^  special  Kmii 

PATaOVISZD  bj  H.E.H.  llie  FEIHCE  of  WALES, 
The  E07AL  FAMILT  of  BELGIUM,  ftc 


^riih   liOVAL    Vjr;TOJiJA    HOTKh  J*  tsltmifc  ou  tbfe  Lcivn  Liix. 

htauvjj,  Wi<J  a  Wi'^n  dn!SU'>'>;  Ji'x-ii  v^k  Ittj-fauiftjd  **  Gap  or  iPnojoiEJ' 
Th'nt  li'fj:],  Mi'i/i'h  jjs  y.y(:.\fr'l  w'tL  G^  mhiiufbctoTcd  OH  die  prenouei, 

li///N  i'*n  i^iit^k  bJifJ  Fauiiliirfc.  hiLUAOV  and  Bmokjkg  KociMi^aDd  Bevenl 
HiiVrfe  </f  i'juvA'Jh  AyAinxkLs^rit  fs»f:\u'4  xhh  Lake,  baTiu^  boen  reoentlT added. 

TABLE  D'HOTE  DURXNG  THE  SEASON. 

i«07    AND  COLD  BATHS. 

CARRIAOES,  CARS,  BOATS,  PONIES,  kc, 

AT  riXKD  CHAWiVL 

Sit  ItHhTiiirivA  allowird  i^i  Drjv<;»,  Boatmen,  Guides,  &c^  as  they  aie 

THE  HOTEL  OMNIBUS  ATTEN08  THE  TRAINS. 

N.B.— It  M  h(:Cji:Himry  Ut  infomi  TourJHtfl  tliat  tlie  Bail  way  Company,  pro- 
}trU;UfTH  of  iiio  'JV;rmjniiH  lloUil  in  t)ic  town,  send  upon  the  platfonn,  as 
Tuutmi  fut  ilKfir  Itf/iel,  iha  porterH,  boatmen,  car-driyersy  and  guides  in  their 

\lAttyuu'Ui,  and  uxchuh:  t)io  fk;rvants  of  tlie  hotels  on  the  Likke ;  they  will 
over  U:  found  in  waiting  at  tlie  station-door. 


^ 


JOHN  O'LEABY,  Proprietor. 
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BONN    ON   THE    RHINE. 


MR.  SGHMITZ, 

PROPRIETOR  OF  THE  GOLDEN  STAR  HOTEL, 

Bbqs  leave  to  recommend  his  Hotel  to  English  Travellers.  The  apart* 
ments  are  furnished  throughout  in  the  English  style ;  the  rooms  are 
carpeted ;  and  the  attendance,  as  well  as  the  kitchen  and  the  wine- 
cellar,  is  well  provided.  Mr.  SCHMITZ  begs  to  add  that  at  no  first- 
rate  Hotel  on  the  Rhine  will  be  found  more  moderate  charges  and  more 
cleanliness. 

The  STAR  HOTEL  has  been  honoured  by  the  visits  of  the  following 
Members  of  the  English  Royal  Family : — 

{H.  B.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  General  Sir  W.  GoDRiNOTOir, 
Colonel  FONSONBT,  Sir  Frederic  Sianlkt,  Dr.  Abxstrono,  Rev.  F.  0. 
Tabver,  Mr.  GiBBS,  etc. 
iQKT     An»  on  i  H.  B.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  Suite  paying  a  visit  at  the  Golden 
18&7.    Aug.  20^        5tor  jabteJ  to  His  Mijesty  the  King  of  the  Beloiaws. 
1857.    Ang.8     H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  Suite. 
lASf     Jnlv  2ft  i  ''^^  ^  ^'  ^^  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  Princess  Mart  of  Caxbridoe, 

J^       (        accompanied  by  the  Baron  Kmesebeck  and  Suite. 

1 0**     Tfii»  oQ  i  H«  R-  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  paying  a  visit  at  the  Golden  Star  Eotet  to 

ia»T.    J  my  39  .^        T.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridob  and  Princess  Mart  of  Cambridge. 

(  H.  B.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  the  Bight  Honourable  C 

1857.    July  15  \        Grkt,  General  Major,  Colonel  Ponsoitbt,  Sir  Frederic  Stanlbt,  Dr. 

^        Arm8Troko»  Rev.  F.  G.  Tarver,  Mr.  Gibbs,  etc. 
iBKA     Vnv       /  H.  B.  H.  Prince  Alfred  of  Great  Britain,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant- 
1S99.  ^nov.    .-^        General  Sir  Frederick  Stovin  and  Lieutenant  Oowell. 

IH.  M.  Adslaidb,  Queen  Dowager  ov  Great  Britain,  accompanied  by 
His  Highness  Prince  Edward  of  Saxb  Weimar,  Lord  and  Lady  Bar- 
RiNGTON,  Sir  David  Davies,  M J).,  Bev.  J.  R.  Wood,  M.A.,  Captain 
Taylor,  &c.  &c,  honoured  the  above  establishment  with  a  Threk 
Days'  Visit. 
•  1818.  May .  .  H.  B.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Suite. 
1825.    March    C  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Clabxnob  (King  Wzllzau  IY.  and 

and  Sept.    .  \        Queen  Adelaide)  and  Suite. 
1 QQA     Tni  V       S  H*  ^*  QvEBi^  Adelaide,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Erbol, 
itavk.    jwy.  .^        Earl  and  Countess  of  Denbigb,  Earl  and  Countess  Howe,  &0. 

1836.  Aug.    •    H.B.H.  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  and  Suite. 

1837.  July .  .    H.  B.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  Suite. 
1839.    Nov.     •    H.  B.  H.  the  Prince  George  of  Cambbidge  and  Suite. 

•Wa*       5  H.  B.  H.  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha,  accompanied  by  Prince 

—  nor.    .^        Ernest  of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotka,  and  their  Suite. 

to  An  -    C  H.  B.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  accompanied  by  the  Princess  Augusta 

*'»*" \       of  Cambridge,  and  their  Suite. 

••a>ii  (  H.  B.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  Suite,  accompanied  by  H.  S.  H.  the 

^^*^ X       Prince  of  Leiningen. 

1841 H.  B.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  Suite. 

—  .  .  •'.    H.  R.  H.  Princess  Carolina  of  Cambridge. 
1844.     .  •  .        H.B.H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  Suite. 

—  ...       H.  B.  H.  Princess  Mart  of  Cambridge. 

<iQ^ie     T«».      C  H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  Suite,  accompanied  by  H.  S.  H.  tbr^ 

1846.  June    .j        Prince  of  Leikihgek.  ^ 

yoAf     T«i«      i  T.  R.  H.  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  with  their  FamU; 

1847.  Jniy       "J        gjn^^ 


:>3  MUUlAra  H.i5D£OOK  AI^VEJOISEB.  May. 

>.£.-n«   ^hvr  .':7A7:*'S    s:    'AUA/Av   ^LCi-^  WEiT-Zyif.  u   jrr/a-  or  EX  far 
hv^mJ*.,  taJ^oy  oc  X/d«r4i«  iwidi(ie  tain  ny. 

LO^T)ONAXDTAEIS 
nr  10  EOUBS, 

By  Out  ActtUraUfl  Special  Exyrtu  Daily  Dirtdt  Tidal  Serriee, 

THE  CHEAPEST,  QUICKEST,  AND  SHORTEST  BOUTE. 
A  Throng  Ni^t  Service  between  London  and  FaziSy 

Yik  FOLKEfHOXi:  abd  BOULOGNE. 
F«rIkHav^IkpaTtKn(^tckukartwiriai/.f^,o/U4JktMaJbc«SerTi^ 

covrmACT 


TIk  Sfajl  TraiJM  of  thit  Ojnapuij,  (Mivejitif  by  »|Kcial  appuintmeni  the  Oootiiiaital  MdU, 
run  lo  abd  bun  fruui  tL«  Mail-Kacket  Side  on  the  Admlnllj  Plerat  Dtwcr. 

To  avoM  iiiOjciv<Mii«i»oe  frrjiu  ^Xjuuinatioo  ew  r<*uU:,  Pauengen  sboald  be  carefnl  to  older 
ti«e  rt-Ki^trj  of  tlM:ir  Bagi^e  to  Ckaring  Cnu  per  ^aiMitt-JSufeni  JBoaliaBjf. 

Bates  f«r  Thrwask  Tickets. 


LONDON    AND    PARIS    RETURN    TICKETS. 

FIRST  CLASS.  8E00ND  CLASS, 

By  eithftr  Boulogne  or  Calaii £4    7    0 £8    7    0 

Third-ClaM  Throvgli  nekoti  bj  Viglit  Borviee,  9Qi. 

BELGIUM,  GERMANY,  HOLLAND,  &c.  &c!i 

By  the  appointed  Continental  MaU  Train$. 
TOXm  SBBVICB8   l^JkJJLT. 

I^eavin^  Ciiarivg  Cooes  and  London  Bridge  at  7*30  a.m.  and  8-30  pjl  daily, 
via  IXtver  and  Calais,  and  7*30  A.M.  and  8'30  P.M.,  via  Ostend,  erery  day  except 
Sunday. 

TUROUGU  TICKETS  ISSUED  AND  BAGGAGE  BEGISIXUd' 

(With  a  free  allowance  of  56  lbs.  each  Paasenger), 

To  and  from  the  Principal  Continental  Cities  and  Towns. 

NEW   ROUTE    TO  THE   EAST. 


1 


THE  PABCEL8  EXPRESSES  convey  Paroels  to  nearly  aU  Continentil 
Det tinationf,  at  through  Batee,  as  qnicldy  ae  the  Xaila. 

A  llednccd  and  Revised  Scale  of  Through  Bates  for  Pabcelb  and  Mkbchakdisb,  of  any 
weight,  between  Lokdon  and  Paris.  A  New  Through  Tariff,  between  London  and  ParkL 
for  Bullion  and  Value  Paroels ;  also.  Rates  for  Value  Parcels  between  London  and  Belgfom. 

IHKRCHANMSE   FORWABl>Kl>    TO   BOm^OeiOE. 

THE  OA'ERLAND  AMD  MAIL  BOPTE  TO  DJUU,  CHINA,  Jtc. 

'^NDON  BRIDGE  STATION,  -^   --•  TP-OOT*  ATT     a i  w 

8EA80N»  i8«i.  C  Yi .  ffiSQ  aAIaIii  General  Esaarer. 
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FOREIGN    BOOKS   AT    FOREIGN    PRICES. 

Travellers  may  save  expense  and  -trouble  by  purchasing  Foreign  Books  in 
England  at  the  same  prices  at  which  they  are  published  in  Germany  or  France. 

WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE 

have  published  the  following  CATALOGUES  of  their  Stock  :— 


9.  SCIENTIPIO  CATALOGUE. 
Natural  Histoiy,  Chemistry,  Mathe- 
matics, Medicine,  &c. 

10.  FOREIGN  BOOK  CIROU- 
LABS.  New  Books,  and  New 
Purchases. 

11.  SCIENTIPIC-BOOK  CIBCU- 
LABS.  New  Books  and  Recent 
Purchases. 


L  CLASSICAL   CATALOGUE. 
8.  THEOLOGICAL    CATA- 
LOGUE. 
8.  FBENCH  CATALOGUE. 

4.  GEBMAN  CATALOGUE. 

5.  EUBOPEAN      LINGUISTIC 

CATALOGUE. 
8.  OBIENTAL  CATALOGUE. 
1  ITALIAN  CATALOGUE. 
8.  SPANISH  CATALOGUE. 

ANY  CATALOGUE  SENT  POST-FREE  FOR  ONE  STAMP. 

WILLIAMS  &  la'OROATE,  Importers  of  Foreign  Books, 

14,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  and 

20,  Sooth  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

NICE  AND   SWITZERLAND. 

Pensions  Anglaises  for  Families  of  the  First  Class. 

THE  MARINE  VILLA, 

PROMENADE   DES   ANGLAIS,    NICE; 

THE  VILLA  VISCONTI, 

CIMIES,    NICE; 


THE  GRAND  CHATEAU  DE  FRANGINS, 

FORHBRLT  THE  RESIDENCE  07  KmO  JOSEPH  BUONA.PABTE, 

NYON,  LAKE  OP  GENEVA, 

Thirty  mtnnteR  by  rail  from  Geneva,  and  200  feet  above  the  Lake,  In  fnll  view  of  Mont 
Blanc.  The  Cbftteaa  is  very  spacious,  the  apartments  large  and  lofty,  and  the  accommodation 
la  of  the  first  order. 

All  the  above  Establishments  are  conducted  by  the  Proprietors, 

MR,   AND   MRS.    SMITHEES, 

At  Nice  in  winter,  and  in  Switzerland  in  summer. 


u  mntiArs  hastdbooc  ipimtai,  iii^, 

A.  W.  BENXEirS  GIFT  BOOKS, 

HiLUfinrRATED  bt  fhotoobafhy. 


OnuBBOital  Kndini;  fapt  4to^  dodt,  31«.;  Boroecoi  Sla.  ML 
BUfXFD  ABBKYS   AND   CASTLES  OF  GREAT   BRITAIN.    By 
¥ftLUAX  and  Makt  Uawm.    Ttat  ftecofnyUe  lUartntioM  far  Bbsvobd^  SBBcnunw 


OriMmentel  bindia^  feapu  4to^  dolh, Slj.;  moroeco^  3I&  tcL 
RUINED  ABBEYS  AND  CASTLES  OE  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 

IRKLAMX    By  Wiluam  Howrrr.    Second  Series.    Tbe  Pbotoffraphic  lUoflnSiani  fay 

TfRyMnriv,  Sufawiujy,  OoLc,  md  HcvrHru. 
EmdlwArtb  CmUa.    Cmtnmrwn  C^dt,    lindWhnie.    TjiiMilfc  Fdoty.    WHOr  Albay.    Xedcr  IUmV- 
HfmCaoawn  CMlfc    Croftenl  Abl»r.    OMde  Aen  Plriorr.    BSckMnd  GMIil    BfkadAHbar.    Skybmsk 
AtptwT.    Jedtarvh  AM«y.    HoekoTCMML    BtAjenm  JMrnf-    CmtdrCt^Ot. 


'W«iwv«MtnaoChii«tmr  IntlMinif  or|>fao«(i«ra|ilMtlHB  OmmoU  rafna. c««7  Hom^ aad  MtcfH 
ami  irrwn  umif  erMttlmv  oat  tkmrp  mad  dear,  ia  •  ■■imwr  fail*  wlwM  iia  Mi  tndk  aai  taflBlf . 
rtkottidtolktCMMaMbookofdMa  ' 


i 


OUR  ENGLISH  LAKES,  MOUNTAINS,  AND  WATERFALLS,  as 

•een  bjr  Wf  luam  Wobx«wobth.    Pbotognphkallj  lUastrBted. 

Bydd  Hoimt.  iriiMBdOTM w.  mmTan.  Vm^tom^ikjM.  MWb  Walv.  V|pv  lidl.  BfUei  Oni. 
■Mr*.  lJ«rw«*rtwBt«r.  Bmaiftmm  CMle.  Bontalflr  Cn«.  The  Ihmder  Stone.  Aiia  Wanm.  Wotdewwlh'i 
Tomb,    ren^odle  or  Wonfaworth's  HaodwrMnff. 

'  A  beMUfal.  raAneil.  mmI  tMleAil  Tohune.'— Honmro  Fo«r. 

•  Tbe  idaata  •MeOent,  and  bai  be«  aUy  canted  COL'— IxnuNm  BBVBir. 

Small  4to.,  elegant,  dofli,  18f. ;  moTDooo,  2Sc 
THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE.  By  Sir  Wai/thi  Soott,  Bart    Dlnstrated 
with  F^iotoftraplM  of  the  Hcenery  of  the  Poem,  fay  T.Ogle;  and  of  SoottTs  Tomb  at 
Drybnrgh,  ljy  O.  W.  Wilsoiv. 
Hrotfi  Tomb.    Brlff  of  Tnrb.    Ellen'i  Ide.    Loefa  Xetrine.    GknUnlae.    Lanrick  Mead.    Near  8L  Bride's 
fAmpnl.    BMil-rwfn-bM.    The  Hero*!  Taife.    The  Troaacb's  DelL    BenledL    Ooikuttoe^'s  Fovd.    lodiAcfaiay. 
Jlenrenoe  and  Loch  Kmtrine. 
•Theph<)loirnu>hishawraaiijaloreIjiO«a«.  .....  The  idea  of  ao  fflurtnOiiig  the  "IadjorflieLake''ii 

an  mnnilmi  mm.'—KTHMitMVU. 

'  Thti  jAuttognphM  am  oertalnlj  amonff  the  beat  in  erery  waj  that  we  have  erer  aeen,  and  moat  UberaDj 
bMtowed,  nearly  evcrjr  Mene  of  apedal  intereat  being  giTen.'— firaoTAToa. 

Square  16mo.,  doth  elegant.  St.;  ornamental  boards,  3«.  6d. 
THE  WYE;  ITS  RUINED  ABBEYS  AND  CASTLES.    By  WnxiAM 

and  Mauy  Howirr.    With  Six  Fbotograpbt  fay  Bcdvobd  and  Sedqfibld. 
'  r<tr  all  who  want  either  a  Mmyenir  of  past  pleamrea  aHodated  with  the  Wye.  or  a  gnide  to  tbe  great 
<brln«  whiflh  w  many  filgriaoi  rlait,  there  cannot  be  a  more  taUng  little  book.'— Bbistoi.  Mkboobx. 

In  October. 

LONGFELLOWS  HYPERION.  Handsomely  printed  on  Toned  Paper, 
in  4to..  with  Twenty-four  splendid  Photographs,  7  inches  by  6,  of  the  Rhine,  SWits- 
erUnd,  &o^  by  F.  Fbith. 

lOIiDON:  ALFRED  W.  BEU^ETT,  b,  lil^BOYSiGATE  WITHOUT,  E.C, 
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THE  CONTINENT. 


COUBIBRS  AND  TRAVELLmG   SERVANTS  OF 
DIFFERENT   NATIONS. 


Society  of  Gonriers  and  Travelling 
Servants. 

Established  12  Years. 

Patronised  by  the  Boyal  Family,  Nobility,  and  Gentry. 

12,  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S. 


This  Society  is  composed  of  Members  of  different  Nations, 
all  of  well-established  reputation,  great  experience,  efficiency, 
and  respectability. 

Couriers  suitable  for  any  country  can  be  obtained. 

Italians,  Germans,  Swiss,  French,  and  Men  of  other 
Nations,  compose  this  Society ;  some  of  whom,  besides  the 
usually  required  languages,  speak  Spanish,  Russian,  Swedish, 
Turkish,  and  Arabic, — in  &ct,  every  Continental  and  European 
language. 

Travellers  for  any  part  can  immediately  meet  with 
Couriers  and  Travelling  Servants  on  application  to  the 
Secretary. 

COURIERS  AND  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  OF  DIFFERENT  NATIONS, 
12^  BURT  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S. 


IRIKaTT  ZaSISKK 


NICE. 

JLui  y  uuIj'.  '.a*u<suk.  wunt  liae  snilnarr  «bm»  tup^:  nwiiiiiinrimg  »  mac 
MKUuf  u  ^  i***^  t/  u>(  aoL  sue  mmnnidmp  mmcrj. 


na«»L  Homl  Cufujuu-'T    l.niifi«c^  cuavrpiid  m£  fsM  xy  jk  ^a»  aiK  eq 
KMOifie?,  «fC  9vyjMm!i  wr±  Im^ak  «BaK«far  tfiifu.i»  k  snaa  sobbhI  «e 
^jMUiuMas.    TiJt  «uiar  u»  mb.  njitausuei  vr  a.  Eadc  «f  fi  n  lii  ■jim>  i 

?.->««  Soutei  ^  jEkfNLtnkCBU.     7»h«  c'H^  :  DbnDev  a  la  Gsle.     Hit  a 


VIENNA. 


HOMLAl^T  EMITEItOIt  BEOTEL. 


^inS  exieiuire  and  excellent  Hotel  is  one  of  the  Iwrt  in 
Vicofui^  CO  mtieb  {otroiuzei  by  British  TnTcUen  for  its  English 
Cfmiffjrt^  cleanljD€«s^  driUty,  and  modention  in  chaigo.     It  oSibb 
urittsiui  OQDiraiknoe  to  all  trsTellen. 

FMoilici  will  find  sets  of  quiet  airy  Apartments^  cvedookimg  a  large 

Karrjili«8or  Genilemeny  remaining  some  time,  can  lire  heremoderatelY 

Tlic   JAmdon  'Times'  and  'Galignani's   Messenger'  k^  all  the 
year  round. 

^  Znglish  and  other  Languages  spoken  by  the  Proprietors, 
•  DOTZLE^  ^OT  STEININGER. 
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SOUTHGATE'S 

SOLID  LEATHER  PORTWAMTEAUS 

PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862, 

▲WABDKD  TO 

JOHN    SOUTHGATB, 
76  AND  76,  WATLINQ   STREET,   LONDON,   E.G. 

Ibr  GenercU  Excellence  and  Cheapness, 


SOUTHGATE'S 

FOLDDra 
FOBTMAFTEAU. 


SOLID  LEATq^R  PORTMANTEAUS, 
SOLID  LEATHER  LADIES'  DRESS  TRXTNKS, 

Am)  SVKBT  DBSOBiniOV  OF 

PORTMANTEAU  AND  TRAVELLING  TRT7NK. 
Southgate's  Patent  OvetlKDA.'STQsis^ 


SQBUr?  ^XXDiSOOK  ADV^zraS. 


OFHCIAL 

By  GEOEGE  MIASOIC. 


1.  South' Westen  Bolwsty  and  ita  Braachea.    Tiro  knndred 


2.  The  Isle  of  Wigbt— Its  Geology,  Cliiiute,  asd  Bailvay. 


*> 


AU  the  abofve  bomid  together  ?rith  magmiiiMait  steel  plaie 
frontispiece,  3a.  0d. 


voQd  <fimfiiMpi  of  miMtt  tfaan  avenge  iBeriu''/il 


SeeooS  IditkxML 

1.  Horth-Westeni  BaBway  and  tta  Biandies.    Three  Hmdzed 

2.  Lancaster  and  Carlisle,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  Cale- 

IX;N1A5  KAlLWAlfL   Om  Handnil  Hid  WVty  EnpsvlBp. 


d.  All  the  abore  bound  together,  1580  pages,  3s.  6d. 

'  rhM  iHWfnl  MM  MHfi^tftf  voRHM^  wMcfli  to  ft  perfect  inmvd  ot  che^nMi^  to  pReMBd 
wifh  iMtfif  tntorfftCIng  nrflw*/  Mctiitlc^  and  mefel  directions  to  the  tiaTeller.  The  book, 
fndfiMl,  l»  lo  mMfal  and  entarutobiflt  thai  erery  one  wbo  haa  tniTelled,  or  inteoda  to  travel, 
tmfiit  t*f  bat*  tty  while  he  wbo  baa  made  np  hia  miod  to  stay  at  borne  can  find  no  better 


Seoend  EdlUona. 

J.  Great  Western  Bailway  and  its  Branches.    Five  Hundred 

Kngnrloft. 


2.  Bristol  and  Exeter,  North  and  South  Devon,  Cornwall,  and 

BOOTH  WAUCS  RAILWAYa    Tbree  Hundred  Engnnriiwi. 

3.  The  above  two  works  boond  together,  3s.  6d. 

*  *'The  Offldal  Illnstrated  Guide  to  the  Great  Western  Bailwav"  is  one  of  the  largest 

sblUlnff'H  worths  of  reading  we  ever  saw.    This  interesting  pablication  is  a  marvel  of  cfaeap- 

Mm.    The  Wtu(rAi\oM  «re  welt  chosen  and  well  executed,  and  tae  letteiinneas  is  wif  tt»  in 

^  ^/a  unvarnished  f  tyle  which  cih«rttclfit\Ki  Ux«  ^cevtous  works  of  the  observant  tra^ 

',  Mr.  MeuKmL'^JMikii  Mimrr, 
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OFFICIAL  ILLUSTRATED  RAaWAT  GUIDE-BOOKS— con^mu^d. 


Saoond  Kdltioni. 

1.  The  South-Eastem  Railway  and  its  Branches.   Two  hundred 

EngniTlngB.    BmoUAiI  Map.  • 

2.  Northern  of  France,  with  Six  Days  in  Paris.    Magnificent 

Hap.    Oae  Hundred  EngrayingB. 

ova 


3.  All  the  above  bound  together,  with  map  and  magnificent 
steel  plate  frontispiece,  3s.  6d. 

*  We  can  do  no  better  service  to  an  Intending  summer  ezeurslonlst  on  tiie  South-Kaitem 
coast,  or  to  the  Northern  of  France  Railway,  comprising  therein  Buulogne  and  Paris  (and 
how  to  spend  six  days  there),  than  to  invest  the  sum  of  a  shilling  for  each  of  the  two  guide- 
books above  mentioned;  and  he  will  have  not  only  an  amusing  and  instructive  companion 
for  the  whole  route,  but  save  as  many  pounds  as  be  has  spent  preliminary  pence,  'ilie 
Northern  of  France  and  Paris  is  by  flu:  the  best  guide-b(jok  we  have  yet  seen  of  Paris,  and  the 
route  there  by  Boulogne.  The  books,  in  fact,  are  well  worthy  a  place  in  any  library.'— 
Jfewi  qf  the  World. 

*  Mr.  George  Measom  maintains  bis  ciedlt  as  a  railway  topographer  for  travellers  this 
summer,  with  two  Official  Illustrated  GKiides,  one  to  the  South-Eastem  Railway  and  its 
Branches,  a  most  liberal  shilling's  worth  of  ediOcation,  the  other  to  the  Morthera  Railway  in 
France,  'llie  latter  of  these  includes  a  very  clever  illustrated  summary  of  what  may  be  seen 
in  six  days  in  PaxiBJ-^Saaminer. 


1.  Great  Northern ;  Manchester,  Shef^efcl,  and  Lincolnshire ; 

and  MIDLAND  RAILWAYS.    300  Engravings.    ?94  Paget  of  Letterpress. 

oara  SBzsiZinro. 

2.  North-Eastem;  North  British;   Edinburgh  and  Glasgow; 

SCOTTISH  CENTRAL;  EDINBURGH,  PERTH,  and  DUNDEE;  SCOTTISH 
NORTH-EASTERN;  and  GREAT  NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND  RAILWAYS.  200 
Engravings.    688  Pages  of  Letterpress. 

QMM  BBZ&&zxra. 

3.  All  the  above  bound  together,  1482.  pages,  with  magnificent 

steel  plate  frontispiece,  3s.  6d. 

*  Mr.  George  Measom,  who  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  graphic,  as 
well  as  the  cheapest,  illustrated  railway  guides  ever  published,  has  Just  added  these  two  to 
his  list.  The  first  contains  about  500  engravings,  a  volume  of  794  pages ;  and  the  second, 
which  is  illustrated  with  300  engravings,  is  a  volume  of  688  pages ;  and  the  price  of  eiach 
volume  is  but  one  shilling.  They  are  truly  marvellously  cheap  productions,  and  they  are  aa 
good  as  they  are  cheap,  for  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  about  tne  prin- 
cipal  towns  on  the  several  railways  mentioned.' — Leeds  Intelligencer. 

*  Travellers  cannot  do  better  than  provide  themselves  with  these  excellent  guide-books ; 
for  they  are  full  of  information,  and  will  supply  many  hours'  reading  in  the  train,  thus 
answering  the  double  purpose  of  amusement  and  direction.  The  illustrations  are  appropriate 
and  well  executed,  whilst  those  which  relate  to  our  great  hives  of  manufacturing  industry 
must  convey  to  many  foreigners  a  startling  idea  of  Uie  magnitude  aud  importance  of  the 
industry  of  this  country.*— A«u»  <f  the  World, 


MESSRS.  CHARLES,  GRIFFIN,  &  CO.,.  STATIONERS'  HALL  COURT. 

%•  Mr.  GEORGE  MEASOM  will  ftel  obliged  for  any  local  information  of  public  general 
interest,  for  embodiment  in  future  editions  of  the  above  works. 
St.  Marfforet's,  Tufiehenham,  S,W,—^une,  1864. 


4A  MTB&ArS  HANDBOOK  AMTOnSEl.  Miy, 

MABmiBSRG. 

HYDROPATHIC    ESTABLISHMENT^ 

XEAS  BOPPABD,  OX  THE  RHIXK 

THIS  EfitabliAhxnect  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
tbfr  PJ>si3ic.  RAilT&r  &<AU^:o»  aad  LaaAir  nMS  «f  Ae  Bfcine  S  rmmm^  wad  b  pteoed 
:» lift  Bocc  4»ijgx.e^.  Ufi  ia  .r:^  Ka^aec  la  ike  «te«  of  tke  Ffcpriii  Ffevrinoes. 

Ii  !■  vtrr  doK  Ur  OjiK-n.:!.  Eihl  aoA  W»dbaieB:  Md  ix  has  beea  kao«m  ilaiit  Ike  lait 

B  Tfctff  M  ocK  vf  trie  £-K.  B>-j<s  fr>gmrv.  lad  iB^ea.  rgffiuf'mrrn  for  &4d  Wmter  Core. 

LoBc exyirigace.  exworiiz^-T-  rcswi^  '■  mjim  i    ■mpaiiii  i  azvl  L^xrzrr. aad.  abonre alL  tbe 

adraau^  :>f  ir*-nmzmr*r.- «  Waset. bM pranndfcr  tbai niiMii?iiiiiit  an Evopeaa  rcnowiL 

I:  kft  csfKcxJj  Ti<:«-1  I  j  '.znt  Nobi^tr  of  aJ  coaacztek  «^  seek  tlu*  |iiiaaini  spoc  to 

c ariD  wfcila  awy  mau  ainihtj ike  wmer 

BADEN.BADEN. 


Hotel  de  Russie :  6.  Jung,  Proprietor. 

THIS  first-class  Hotel  has  been  greatly  enlaiged  and  im- 
proTed.awlabeamifidG«nlBa  aiMedtolL  It  is  Moat  delightfiiUy  araaled  Mv  tka 
Konaal.  and  k  pasrobized  by  tbe  cbic  and  faihinnaMr  vkiton  to*Bade»-Baden.  ITngkrk 
Fafliiiiea  will  fiod  tta»  a  very  agreeable  iMidence,  at  vhkk  tkere  k  a  ckoioe  of  laiye  or  flaall 
ilpartoMBta.  vdl  (arakhed  with  eietj  oomlbrt  and  coomikaua  Ikat  can  be derired;  aad ■» 
ezpcoK  k  spared  to  Rttkr  tbe  Hotel  deaerriag  tkor  patran^e.  Tbe  Hotel  k  oelefamled  for 
iu  cMfme,  deanliaeai.  aad  vood  attendaDoe.  Vlaitfan  tUjing  at  Ak  Hotel  an  bear  tin 
Band  pUjing  oo  the  Promenade  rerr  distinctlj.    EngUsh  Xewipapcn. 

'  LAUSANNE, 

Hotel  Gibbon :  Mr.  Bitter,  Proprietor. 

THIS  First-class  Hotel,  highly  recommended  in  ^veiy 
respect,  is  ntoated  in  tbe  bert  part  of  tbe  town,  and  oommands  the.finesi 
and  most  exteosire  riews  of  tbe  Lake,  tbe  Alps,  and  tbe  splendid  scenery  around 
Lausanne,  llie  terraced  garden  adjoining  tbe  salle-i-manger  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  in  tbe  neighboarbood,  and  was  tbe  fiiroorite  residence  of  Gibbon,  wbo  wrote 
bere  his  History  of  Home.  Tbis  bouse  will  be  fi>nnd  to  give  very  superior  aooom- 
modation,  and  to  offer  to  trarellen  a  bigbly  desirable  pUoe  of  residence  or  of 
temporary  sojourn. 

Pemum  at  Seduced  Prieet  taring  tlie  Winter  Xaaths. 

BRUSSELS^ 

CARTER'S  COMMERCIAL  HOTEL  and  TAVERN, 
established  Fifty  Tears^  16  k  18.  PLAGB  DU  MUSKHX  PLACE  ROTAL^  bas  evoy 
aocommodaiion  and  comfort  for  single  Travellers  and  Families,  at  moderate  cbaiKea. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cautkk,  wbo  are  English,  will  pay  every  attention  to  tbe  wants  and  wishes 
of  their  visitors.  Private  Apartments  for  Families,  with  Board.  Englidi  Newspapers. 
Bass's  Ale.  Barclay's  Stout,  and  Aitcbenson  and  Co.'s  Scotch  Ale,  always  on  drans^t* 

WIESBADEN, 

rOTEL  D'ANGLETERRE  ;  Proprietor,  Jos.  Bebthold  ;  near  the 

ftoaaenaiie  sad  KoAbmnnan.    Mineral  Water  Baths  aamdied  bj  tlw  KoolilinuiiMii ;  lazge  aad  a^D 

Ii  for  Families,  and  excellent  Bedrooms  Cor  aingleaentlemen.    This  House  has  been  known  Cor  ouuir 

-fdw^KteoTEnglidiViaitan  to  Wiesbadan.  and  it  is  still  oondncted  in  its  ancJent  at]^  of ^' 


IDl^y  reoommendftd  by  the  anthor  of  the  ♦  Babbles  tram  the  Brannens  of  Naasan''  and  Mnnnay'i 

Priee  wry  moderate.    After  the  season.  Apartments,  including  Utclien,  Ac.  are  let  in  this  ftcrtiil 
» taas  M  priTata  ivartmants  in  the  town* 
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DIEPPE. 


GRAND   HOTEL  IMPERIAL 

DE  DIEPPE, 

Gharmingly  situated  on  the  Beach. 


IT  IS  THE  NEAREST  HOTEL  TO  THE  ENGLISH  STEAMERS  ; 

OP  THE  HIGHEST  CLASS  FOR  COMFORT  AND 
CONVENIENCE  ; 

SPECIALLY  DISTINGUISHED  BY  THE  EMPEROR'S 

AUTHORITY  TO  BEAR  THE  TITLE   OF  -IMPERIAL," 

AND  BY  THE  EMPEROR'S  ARMS. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  WITH  FAMILIES, 

BY  THE  WEEK  OB  FOB  THE  SEASON* 


PRIVATE  CARRIAGES  BELONGING  TO  THE  HOTEL. 

The  Cellar  oontaioB  lome  very  Old  Wiaef ,  and  alio  WbnH  of  Fint  Quality, 
of  fhe  Beit  Yintagei. 


VERY  ADVANTAGEOUS  TERMS  FOR  THE  WINTER. 

OPEN    ALL    THE    YEfkR. 


i 


KVia^y'i  EfJOHMKC 


I 


•r  J  Ik  I  C  H. 


>:>OLISCHEB    HOF 


C'"  "  -.,  JOES  t>  L-^^  "^UK*-  au.  £.c:;pe'ie..  s:  Id-  asTBorr  tc  Bmmsr 
' -^  ^  4j'  ^^.  iij-  V':;;r.:jMC:;  Snian.  vnpjmi^  Bcic  »  l  mas  iior  ^fuesL 
h'^^tm'  «.!'.  tf'^^r-v^iar^  v.-^.-juw  uum^  to.  vacf  rr^  rat  La^riML  ftiu'wriir. 
"...  •j-iptf.'.x  -r.:-^^  ;j4  >!%?:  irr:pneuciL  n^  a.  fUi—  siL.  fsnumec  wct  IThm' 
•i'l/jjy./  jAxt  w..    ojit    *!'    '.':0t'r^jyi    FVw  a.  ai    lat  nwat  auL 

JUr<.    kkW.     ■::::ti^-r.^jiu        '.' ;i-      cir*  i:  i:i.nnaix£L  irtn.  yut  ifisc 

«iiu    '.a'fM(}!w  ^'.i  y-vr,'jvc   a*,   t.   luuiwaz:';  iiocrn.     Via.  bE 
r^ijj,:  itft  K-n^s-M.  ; — »■»■  •r«ii*«-ji  ■«-  ii'V!i*«c  u   niiict  inal  of  i 

^1*^    :>>*.i.  '  CEiaSTIAK  SCBATBOnL 


VICHY. 


GUAM)  nOTKh  DE  L'UNIVERS. 

FBOPBIROE— Mr,  CHAB4BIIEE. 

^pjf i>  wf-.-ri^wii  tif'd  fji«t-«^«M  Hotel,  d«Msrr«dJT  recomnkendod  br  En^sk  tz«- 

i>ytiu^*,  iat4  it  tfMfvt/iiM*  '>.«Bfort  with  moderate  ciuxgK.  The  Table  d'Hote  is 
f/^//i  JiU/»J.  /''u}/J>«;  hul'x/L  wibi  Kiaiioa.  Prirate;  Brrakfarta,  Dnmenyaad  Rooms 
jf  /4j'^«jj/«vl,     'j'^/j  f''fitf^i'if/ijd^,  SubJiiig,  axid  tardea, 

Mi(.  Mii'i  MaI>AMK  C'HAJiASSIKK  spau^  neither  trouble  dot  ezpenae  to  xvnder 
tJ/i»  Ij'/Ui  ^fiff*'fiihl*t  Uf  all  <4^Vfr»  for  FajniJiet  aod  Gentlemen  Tinting  Vkhj. 
gafMah,  OMrflun^  fptaiih,  tad  IttUaa  i 


VICHY-LES-BAINS. 


GRAND    HOTEL    DU    PARC, 

OppMlte  fh0  Bathf  and  the  Park. 

AH  111  rnrU  and  LoiuIimi,  Vichy  has  ftH  Grand  Hotel.     The  Grand  Hotel  da  Pan 
of  Vichy f  for  comfort,  elegauoe,  and  coavenience,  is  equal  to  any  of  the  large 
iloUih'tif  I'lirlM  or  London. 
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TURIN. 

h6tel  feder. 

PROPRIETOR,  MR.  C.  GIULIANO. 


This  Hotel  has  been  much  enlarged,  consisting  now  of  200  apart- 
ments, which  have  been  furnished  with  great  comfort  and  elegance 
befitting  a  first-class  Establishment.  Its  situation  in  the  centre  of  the 
Town,  near  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  new  Exchange,  the  Post-office, 
and  the  Theatres,  at  the  comer  of  the  magnificent  Bue  de  Po^  oifers  to 
travellers  great  advantages ;  and  families  will  find  all  the  comfort  and 
privacy  of  private  life.  Apartments  at  all  prices,  suitable  to  single 
tourists  or  families.    '  The  Times '  newspaper. 


PASSAGE    OF    MONT    OENIS. 


SUSA  TO  ST.  MICHEL 

(and  vice  versd). 

MR.  JOSEPH  BORGO. 


Carriages  can  be  obtained  for  the  crossing  of  Mont  C^nis,  fi'om  Susa 
to  St.  Michel,  or  vice  versa,  on  application  to  Mr.  Joseph  Borgo  at 

SUSA— Hdtel  de  France. 

ST.  MICHEL— .Railway  Station  and  HStel  de  I'Union. 
TURIN— Grand  Hdtel  de  I'Europe. 
Carriages  of  all  kinds,  to  hold  2,  4«  5,  |tnd*7  persons. 
Travellers  will  find  this  the  most  comfortable  and  least  fatiguing 
way  of  crossing  this  mountain,  the  passage  being  made  in  the  samci. 
time  as  by  the  Courier.  ,  ^ 
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PARIS. 

HOTEL   ST.   MARIE, 

83,  RUE  DE  RIVOLI. 

Restannufit  h  la  carte :  Rooms,  from  I  fr.  50c.  to  5  frs. ;  Salo<m8.  from  2  tn.  50c.  to  5  fts. 
pa*  day.  This  Hotel  is  recommended  for  its  central  siuiation,  close  to  the  Protestant 
Temple  de  I'Oratoire,  the  Museom  of  the  Loam,  the  Taileries.  the  Palais  Royal,  the  places 
of  amusement  and  promenades,  and  also  in  the  vicinity  of  places  of  bustness.  the  Bourse,  and 
Post-office,  the  Boulevard  Sebastopol.  the  I^ais  de  Justice,  the  Museum  de  Quny,  the  H6tel 
de  Ville  and  Pftlaoe,  the  St  Chapelle.  the  Museum  and  Garden  of  the  Luxemburg.  The 
prices  are  reasonable,  and  suitable  to  Commercial  gentlemen. 

PARIS. 

W    S.  KIBKLAND  and  CO.,  27,  Rue  de  Richelieu,  Foreign  Literary 

'  *  •  and  Gominiaaion  Agents.  Subtciiptioiis  and  AdTertiaementa  reoeived  Cor  all  Baalish,  American,  and 
Colonial  Newqiapen.  A&  Orden  fbr  Booka,  MagazineB,  Beviews.  and  Oonnaaoira  ov  alx.  Kotos,  promptij 
eiecated.  A  paroel  twioe  a  week  fhun  London,  and  fttrtnightly  fltmi  New  York.  Tooriata  can  mbacribe  tat 
any  short  period  to  all  the  English  netlirqi^iers.*c.,  and  forward  Sntasoriptiaoa  in  poatago  <itamps  of  anj  ooantry, 
bj  an  order  on  London,  or  on  any  at  the  principal  towns  on  the  Oontinient 

OFFICE  m  LONDON,  23,  BALISBUBT  STBEBT.  BTBAND. 


TOULON. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LA  CROIX  DE  MALTE. 

PROPRIBTOE— MR.  N.  VACILACHI. 


This  first-rate  Establishment,  situated  on  the  Place,  is  patronized  by  the  highest  EngUsh 
and  American  families.  Comfortable  apartments.  Cuisinb  soiokCb.  A  special  Omaibus 
with  the  name  of  the  Hotel  upon  it  takes  travellers  and  their  luggage  to  and  from  every 
train.    The  Proprietor  speaks  English,  Greek,  Italian,  &c. 


GHENT. 

GRAND  h6tEL  DE  LA  POSTE. 

PROPRIETOR— MR.  C.  DUBUS. 


This  flrst-class  Hotel,  situated  in  the  most  beautiful  square  of  the  town,  the  Place  d'Armes, 
close  to  the  Railway  Station,  recommends  itself  for  its  comfortable  and  superior  accommoda- 
tion at  moderate  prices.  Table  d'Hdte  at  1  and  5  o'clock,  during  the  summer  months. 
Private  dinners  at  all  times. 


*-% 


DIEPPE. 

ROYAL,  Pacing  the  Beach,  the  Bathing  Establishment, 


abeaatlfal  mad 


Puade,  is  one  of  the  moat  pleasantly  ritnated  Hotels  In  Dieppe,  oonunandin 

flf  Oe  sea.    nmiUeBand  gentlemen  Tidting  Dli^ype  will  find  at  this  Bstabliahment  __„ 

Martmeati,and  thebestaooimmadattitKiatxecTraaMnaUepriaM:  the  vefimhauati,  *&.  am 
"^^  SUto  d'BMe  anl  WTate  1»iincin.2 
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METZ. 
H^TEL.    I>E    L'ETJROPE. 

XR.  UOJiUSKt  FBOFBISTOB. 

This  first-nte  Hotel,  nrach  fivquented  by  Fkmilies  and  Gentlemen,  Bftuaied  In  the  finest 
part  of  the  town,  near  the  Railway  Station  and  Promenade,  ts  replete  with  every  comfbrt : 
the  apartmenti  are  tastefully  and  elegantly  famished.  It  is  celebrated  for  Its  cleanliness, 
good  attendance,  and  reasonable  prices.  Saloons,  Reading,  and  Refreshment  Rooms ;  Table 
d'Hdte  at  1  and  s  o'dock;  Breakfasts  and  Dinners  at  all  boors.  Adyantageous  arrangements 
made  with  Families  during  the  Winter  Season.  In  front  of  the  Hotel  there  is  a  fine  extensive 
garden  and  large  court>yard.  Baths  and  carriages  in  the  Hotel.  Omnibuses  and  carriages 
belonging  to  the  Hotel  convey  passengers  to  and  from  the  Railway  Station.  English,  French, 
Italian,  and  German  qxAen.    Hoderate  prices. 

BARCELONA. 


GRAND    HOTEL    AND    CAPifi    D'ORIENT. 

PR0PBIST0B8*MI8fDa8.  DTJBIO  BAOTHESS. 

IN  TBI  CSNTRB  OF  THE  BAMBLl. 

These  Establishments,  advantageously  situated,  have  just  been  newly  enlarged  and 

decorated. 

Table  d*Hdte  at  10}  and  5}  o'clock. 

French,  English,  Belgian,  German,  and  Italian  Newspapers.    Restaurant. 

Caniages  for  the  Town  and  the  Environs. 

TOURS. 


GRAND    HdTEL    DE    BORDEAUX. 

PBOPBIETOA—MB.  FLSUBT. 

This  Fii-st-class  Hotel  is  situated  on  the  Boulevard,  opposite  the  Railway  Station. 
The  accommodation  at  this  Hotel  is  most  comfortable,  and  suitable  for  Families  or 
single  Gentlemen ;  and  no  effoi-ts  will  be  spared  by  the  Proprietor  to  render  his 
Patrons'  stay  at  his  Hotel  both  pleasant  and  satis&ctory. 

Baths  in  the  Hotel.    English  spoken, 

NEUCHATEL. 


HOTEL    r>E     BELLE    VXJE. 


~  Admirably  situated,  completely  on  the  borders  of  the  beautiful  Lake,  it  has  a 
splendid  view  of  the  Alp9,  from  Mont  Blanc  to  the  summit  of  the  Appenzell. 
This  new  first-class  Hotel  ofiera,  fmm  its  excellent  attendance,  its  elegant  and  newly 
furnished  apartments,  every  comfort  desii-able. 

English  Church  Service  at  Neuchatel, 
Batlis  in  the  Hotel.  Feniion,  ^Xoderate  Prioet* 
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DIJON. 

h6tEL   DU    PARC. 

Proprietors,  Messrs.  BIPABD  BBOTHERS. 


T^HIS  Hotel  IS  sitnated  close  to  the  Theatre,  and  the  beau- 

-■•  tiful  Promenade  of  the  Park,  in  the  finest  part  of  the  town.  A  Garden  in 
front  and  behind  t^e  Hotel.  It  has  been  newly  furnished,  and  entirely  re-fitted 
throoghout  with  every  comfort  and  convenience. 

TMbto  d^JLtU  at  Ttm  uA  Six  &6Ml 

Private  BreakButs  and  Dinners,  or  k  la  Carte.    Comfortable  Sitting  Booms  and 
Bedrooms  for  Families. 

Omnibm  of  the  Hotel  to  meet  every  !Dmn. 


LYONS. 

■  01 

OBAND  HOTEL  DE  LYON, 

HUB  IMPERIALE,  AND  PLACE  DE  LA  BOURSE. 

rpWO  HUNDRED  BEDROOMS,  and  TWENTY  SALOONS,  in  every  Variety; 
*'-  Large  and  Small  Aiiartmento  for  Families,  elegantly  Aimisbed ;  Saloons  for  Official 
Becepttons ;  Conversational  and  Reading  Booms ;  Coffee  and  Smoking  Divan ;  Baths ;  Private 
Carriages,  Omnibuses,  Restaurant;  Service  in  the  Apartments,  &  la  Carte,  or  at  fixed  prices. 


The  GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LTON  is  too  important  and  too  well  known  to  seqnire  h\)ii- 
dicions  praise :  it  suffices  to  state  that  it  cost  nearly  THREE  MILUONS  OF  FRANCS, 
and  that  the  accommodation  Is  of  io  oomfortsble  and  Inxmions  a  character  as  to  attract  the 
notice  of  all  visitors. 

Although  the  GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LYON  affocds  the  most  elegant  accommodation  for 

the  hifpiest  classes,  it  is  frequented  by  visitors  of  the  humblest  pretensions.  Booms  at  a  tn^ 

very  comfortably  Aunished. 

TABLE  D'HOTE  at  4  fiv.    In  consequence  of  the  Proprietors  having  contracted  with  the 

:  and  Burgundy  Wine-growers  for  supplies  of  their  Best  Wines,  qualities  of  the 

I  may  be  had  at  this  Hotel  at  moderate  prices.   Since  the  Hotel  has  been  in  the 

iwmw  Proprieton,  instead  of  a  Company,  the  reduction  they  have  made  in  the  prices 

L  from  paying  Fees  to  the  Cab  and  Coach  Drivers  at  the  Railway  Station. 

I  are  therefore  requested  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Grand  HOtel  de  Lyon  is  situated 

\  of  the  Bne  la^riale,  near  the  Bank  of  France,  and  opposite  the  Palace  of  the 
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WILDBAD. 

(Fioe  Zeag%ie8  from  Pforzheim,) 


Hotel  Klumpp,  formerly  Hotel  de  TOurs, 

Me,  W.  klumpp,  Peopeebtob. 


THIS  First-class  Hotel,  containing  36  Salons,  and  170  Bed- 
rooms, with  a  separate  Break&st  and  Heading  Room,  as  well  as  a  veiy 
ezteniiye  and  elegant  Dining  Room,  Artificial  Garden  over  the  River,  is  situated 
opposite  the  Bath  and  Conversation  House,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Promenade.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  elegant  'and  comfortable  apartments,  good 
cuisine  and  cellar,  and  deserves  its  wide-spread  reputation  as  an  excellent  hotel. 
Table-d'h6te  at  One  and  Five  o'clock.     Breakfasts  and^  Suppers  It  la  caiie. 

BZCHAiraE   OFPIGB. 

Correspondent  of  the  principal  Banking-houses  of  London  for  the  payment  of 
Circular  Notes  and  Lettera  of  Credit.  During  the  season  it  is  the  office  of  the 
Diligence  to  Pforzheim  Station  of  the  Baden  Railway,  which  leaves  Wildbad  for 
.  the  Courrier  and  Express  Trains,  and  returns  from  Pforzheim  after  the  arrival  of 
these  trains.  Through  Tickets  issued,  and  Baggage  Registered,  to  and  from  most 
of  the  principal  towns. 

SPA;  BELGIUM. 
HOTEL    dTVl  ANDRE. 

Mr.  SURY,  P^re,  Proprietor. 

Contains  Onb  Hukdbkd  Bkdsoovs  and  Twentt-Fivb  Sitrnio  Booms,  fornlshed  in 
modern  style  and  taste. 

THIS  Establishment  enjoys  the  patronage  of  the  best  Families 
on  the  Continent,  and  of  England.  It  is  situated  In  the  most  bealtby  part  of  the  town ; 
and  recommends  itself  from  its  EXCELLENT  CUISINE  atid  the  politeness  of  its  proprietor. 
From  its  numerous  and  vast  Apartments,  Mr.  Sitbt  is  able  to  receive  the  largest  Families  at 
any  time  during  tbe  season.  A  GOOD  CELLAR.  Fine  Garden.  Omnibus  fur  arrivals  and 
departures.    '  'rhe  Times '  newspaper  taken  in. 

TREVES;  ON  THE  MOSELLE. 

HOTEL   DE    LA    MAISON    ROUGE 

(Rothes  Haus  in  Trier). 
Pbopribtoe,  Mr.  JOSEPH  BECKER. 

SINCE  1861  this  Hotel  has  been  greatly  enlarged.  It  is 
situated  in  the  principal  market-place,  and  offers  to  Toarists  and  large 
Families  every  comfoi-t  and  convenience.  *The  Times'  and  * L'lnde^pendance' 
taken  in  during  the  season.    Apartments  from  If.  50c  to  of. 
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BADEN-BADEN. 

' 

Hotel  de  Hollande :  Proprietor^  A.  Roessler. 

T^HIS  favourite  and  firet-clasa  Hotel,  situated  near  the  Kursaal,  Pro- 

•*-  menade,  and  The«tra,  ooanmands  one  of  the  nKwt  daarmii^  Tiews  in  Beden.  The  increeae  of  hosineas 
rendering  it  neoeaaary  to  enUne  the  Hotel,  it  now  cauditi  of  more  than  a  hundred  aleeptnc  apartments, 
elegant  aitting-rooma,  and  a  gaiden  Ibr  the  oae  of  Tiaitan.  It  ia  ooodncted  under  the  immediate  sapeiin- 
tendenoe  of  the  Proprietor,  who  endearoon,  bjr  the  most  strict  attention'  and  exoeedlnffly  nodante  prioea,  to 
merit  the  continued  patronafa  of  Bngliah  riritocs.  Galignani'a  and  othnr  Journals.  The  Wlnea  of  this  Hotel 
are  reputed  of  the  beat  quality  in  Baden.  Fixed  moderate  cbargea  for  evoirthing. 
Breakfast.  Cafi. 36  kreutaeis:  Tea,42kra.  TsUe d'HAte at  Om.  1  fl.  9« kr. ;  at  Fioe,  1  fl. 48 kr. 
Mr.  BoBBBUEE,  remaining  sole  Proprietor,  wffl  qiare  no  pains  to  deeenre  the  confldsnce  of  Sogltah  TraTcDei^ 
English  ii  qwken. 


BI.ARRITZ. 


HOTEL    DE    FRANCE, 

And  the  magnificent  Maison  GardereSs 

Proprietob,  Mb.  GARDERES. 
rpHESE    two    first-class    Establishments    are    delightfully 

situated  on  the  Beach,  in  front  of  the  Imperial  Ch&teau,  the  Baths,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  Pijomenades.  They  are  fumiahed  in  a  most  superior  style,  with 
every  comfort  and  convenience  that  can  be  desired  by  English  or  American  Tra- 
vellei-s.    Moderate  charges.    The  Proprietor  speaks  English. 

Carriagei  fior  Exeunions  in  the  Fyrtneet  tad  Spain. 

Table  d'H6te.     '  The  Times '  newspaper. 

BONN. 

GRAND    HOTEL    DE    BELLE   VUE. 

THIS  first-rate  Hotel,  fitted  up  in  a  most  superior  manner  for 
the  acGommodation  of  English  Travellere.  and  delightftilly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Railway  Station  and  the  landing-places  of  the 
Steamers,  with  large  Gardens  and  a  splendid  view  of  the  Seven  Mountains,  will  be  found  a 
very  desirable  place  for  a  long  stay  in  Bonn.  It  offers  every  comfort  and  attention,  combined 
with  cleanliness  and  moderate  prices. 

The  English  Club,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Akdebson,  is  held  in  one  of  Umb 
saloons  of  the  Hotel. 

Excellent  Table  d'Hdte  at  1  and  5  o'clock.    Advantageous  arrangements  can  be  made  by 
single  persona  or  Families  remaining  for  a  v^tVoOl. 
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TURIN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  L'EUROPE. 

PROPRIETORS- 
MESSRS.    BOMTTI  AND    OASALEGGIO. 

Situated^  Place  da  Chateau,  opposite  the 
King's  Palace. 


rpHIS  unrivalled  and  admirably  conducted  Hotel 
"^  has  been  entirely  refurnished  to  afford  great  comfort, 
and  in  the  very  best  taste,  and  thus  peculiarly  recommends 
itself  to  the  notice  of  English  travellers, 

EXCELLENT   TABLE   D'HOTE, 

AT  6i  O'CLOCK. 


Interpreters  Speaking  all  the  European  Languages. 


CHABGSS    MODERATE. 


THE    XrMDES    NEJ/V&FAJPETl. 


An  Omnibus  firom  the  Hotel  will  be  foxmd  at  every 

Train. 
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London  and  Sonth-Westem  Bailwayt 

LONDON  STATION,  WATERLOO  BRIDGE. 

PARIS,  ROUEN,  HONFLEUB,  AND  CAEN, 

Vid  SOUTHAMPTON  and  HA  VRE, 
Every  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday. 

liMTiiv  Wtttn-loo  Bridce  Statioo.  London,  at  8*30  pLin. 

The  Cheapest  Route. 

Faret  throughout  (London  and  Pluis)— Fjbst  Club^  28/0 ;  Srooxd  Clasb.  aO/0* 
RHurn  Tickett  (araflable  (or  one  month)— Fibst  Class,  50/0 ;  Secokd  Clam,  M/0* 
Ofleea — Waterloo  Bridge  Station— Na  S3.  King  William  Street,  City— Universal  Offloe, 
Regent  Cirnu-No.  316.  Oxford  Street  (West)-  Golden  Cross.  Ciiaring  CroM— Swan-Two- 
Xeclu.  Grenham  Street,  London. — Sonthampton,  Railway  Station. — HaTic^  47.  Grand 
Qnai. — Pkria,  3,  Place  VendOme.      

JEBSET,  GUERNSET.  AND  ST.  MALO, 

TICATT.  SXTEtVICE, 

Vid   SOUTHAMPTON— The  fawmriU  Route. 
Every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 

Fans  throuf^kout  (London  and  Jersey  or  Gneraaey)— 31/0  Fnar;  or  ai/O  Bmocmu  Cl4S. 

Return  TiekeU-%BIO  Fibst  ;  or  38/0  Seoovd  Clam  :  available  for  One  Montlu 

The  Lad  Train  from  London  is  at  8.80  p.m. 

Ofloes  as  above. 

Jkssbt  Aobvt,  Mr.  O.  H.  Millais.    Guebxsbt  Acbht.  Mr.  J.  B.  Baitet. 

This  Day,  a  New  and  Clheaper  Edition,  with  Map,  16mo.,  3s.  Gd. 

MURRAY'S 

HANDBOOK  FOR  LONDON  AS  IT  IS. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

SWISS   COURIERS' 

AND  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS'  SOCIETY, 

BEG  to  inform  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  should  they  require  the 
services  of  a  Courier  or  Travelling  Servant,  only  those  whose 
characters  have  borne  the  strictest  investigation,  both  as  regards 
sobriety,  honesty,  and  general  good  conduct,  have  been  admitted  into 
the  Society,  and  who  are  capable  of  fulfilling  their  duties  efficiently. 
The  Society  therefore  ventures  to  solicit  your  patronage,  and  hopes  to 
deserve  your  future  favours. 

AU  information  may  he  obtained  (^  the  Secretary ^ 

HENRY  MASSEY,  Stationer, 

S,    PARK    STREET,    GROSVENOR    SQUARE. 
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TO  CONTINENTAL  TRAVELLERS. 


DORRELL  &  SON'S 

15,    CHARING    CROSS,    S.W. 

Srery  Inlbniuition  gtven  respMttinit  TrsTeUliig  on  the  Continent. 

Tnncih  ud  Itallaa  ipakai,  ud  CoiMpoBdaiM  emltd  m 
BRinaa  SnajBcra  Tltlt-  ---, 


ins;  tb«  GoaUnent  will 
save  trouble  and  expense 
by  obtaining  their  Faw- 
purts  tbrouffh  the  above 
Agency.  No.  personal 
atiendanoe  is  required, 
and  country  residents 
may  have  their  Pass- 
ports forwarded  through 
the  poet  A.  'Pabbfobt 
PROgPSUTUSk'  containing 
every  particular  in  de< 

Fee,  Obtaining  Patiport,  it,:  FiMU,  It.  each,    Catet,  U. 6d., 


ia  either  Laafuage. 
taiU  by  post^  on  applica- 
tion. 

Pasiiports  Mounted, 
and  enclosed  in  Cases, 
with  the  name  of  the 
bearer  impressed  in  gold 
on  the  outside;  thus  af- 
fording security  again«t 
injury  or  loss,  and  pre- 
venting delay  in  tiie 
frequent  examination  of 
the  Passport  when  tra- 
velling. 

U,td.,3g,M.,4i.eack, 

THE   LATEST    EDITIONS   OF    M URRAY'S    HANDBOOKS. 

English  and  Foreign  Staticmeryi  Dialogne  Books*  Couriers*  Bags,  Pocket- 
books  and  Porsea  ox  every  deseriptioni  Travelling  Inkstandsi  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  Artioles  nsefol  for  Travellers. 

XKB  jltblbn-s:xjm:. 

NOTICE,— On  the   Repeal  of  the  Paper  Duty,  the  Price  of  *Thb 
Athenjeum'  was  reduced  fr(yra  Fourpence  to  THREEPENCE. 

Every  Saturday,  of  any  Bookseller  or  News  Agent,  Price  Threepence. 
Each  Half- Yearly  Volume  complete  in  itself,  with  Title-Page  and  Index. 

THE   ATHEN^UM 

JOURNAL    OF    ENGLISH    AND    FOREIGN    LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE,   AND  THE    FINE    ARTS. 

^  Contains  : — Reviews  of  every  Important  New  Book — Reports  of  the  Learned 
Societies— Authentic  Accounts  of  Scientific  Voyages  and  Expedition«  — 
Foreign  Correspondence  on  Subjects  relating  to  Literature,  Science,  and  Ai-t 
—Criticisms  on  Art,  Music,  and  Drama— Biographical  Notices  of  dis- 
tinguished Men— Original  Papers  and  Poems — Weekly  Gossip. 

THE  ATHENiETTM  is  so  conducted  that  the  reader,  however  distant,  is,  in 
respect  to  Litej-ature,  Science,  and  Art,  on  an  equality  in  point  of  information  with 
the  best-infoi-med  circles  of  the  Metropolis. 

Subscription  for  Twelve  Months,  135. ;  Six  Months,  6«.  6d.  If  required  to  be 
sent  by  Post,  the  Postage  extra. 

Office  for  Advertisements— 
20,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRA^Ti,  \.Q^\iRS>3v,^  S^. 
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BENHAM  &  SONS' 

General  Famishing  ironmongery  Catalogue 

MAY  BE  HAD  GRATIS  AND  FREE  BY  PC»ST. 


It  oontalxu  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  thefr  extensive 
STOCK  of 

STOVES.  FENDERS,  AND  FIRE-IRONS, 

Kitchen  Rakoes  k  Cookxsq  Apfabatus 

(for  which  Prize  Medals  have  been  awarded  to 

them  in  the  International  Exbibiiiona  of  l(»5l, 

1855.  and  1862). 

Gas  Wokxs,  Gab  FrmNOS.  &c^ 

Batha,  Pumps,  and  Water-Closeta,  Hot  Water 

Apparatus,  Conservatories,  &c.. 

Cutlery,  Electro-Plate.  Tea  Urns.  Lampd,  and 

eviay  description  of  General  Furnishing 

Ironmongery. 

IRON  k  BRASS  BEDSTEADS  &  CfflLDREN'S 

COl-S,  BEDDING,  BMD-HANGINGS, 

BLANKliri'S^  kc 


FLAVEL'S  PBIZE  ETTCflENEB, 


With  Patent  Improve- 
ments, to  which  a  Prize 
Medal  has  been  award- 
ed in  1862;  also  the 
only  Kitchen  Range 
which  obtained  a  Prize 
Medal  and  Special  Ap- 
probation in  1851. 

These  Ranges  are 
strongly  recommended 
for  their  simplicity  of 
construction,  and  econ- 
omy and  cleanliness  In 
use;  also  as  a  certain 
cure  for  smolqr  chim- 
neys. 

They  are  made  from 
3  feet  to  18  feet  in 
width  for  large  or 
small  establishments, 
and  may  be  arranged 
'  to^npply  a  bath,  steiim 
'^  ketiloB,  hot^losetsb  Ac 


BENHAM  &  SONS, 

10,  20,  &  21,  WIGMOEE  ST.,  CAVENDISH  SQUABE,  LONDON,  W. 
^     Mao  in  the  Hazdwaze  Oouct  ol  tbA  Ci^i^'S«!AiMi^  S^enham,  8.S. 
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BELLAOIO,  LAKE  OF  OQMO. 

THE   hAtEL    GK,ATVr>   BK^ETJLGNE 

HAS.  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  60  Bedrooms.  On 
the  fii-st  floor  is  a  Reading-room  well  supplied  with  books  and  newspnpeis, 
*  The  Times '  and  *  Galignani '  among  others.  Salle  k  manger  on  the  ground 
floor.  Billiard  and  Smoking  Room.  A  handsome  pleasure  Gai'den.  Church  of 
England  Service  in  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  Hotel  twice  eveiy  Sunday.  Pei'soiis 
staying  a  week  or  longer  received  en  pension  on  moderate  teims. 

Mr.  A.  MELLA,  Proprietor  and  Director. 
COPENHAGEN. 

Mr.  W.  FIEDLER,  Pbopeietob. 

AFIEST-RATE  well-conducted  Hotel,  to  accommodate  all 
classes  of  Tmvellers,  and  is  extensively  pati-onized  as  such.  It  is  situated 
opposite  the  residence  of  the  British  AmbasKador,  in  the*  best  part  of  the  town ; 
and  the  Proprietor  respectfully  recommends  it  to  the  Nobility  and  Gentiy  visiting 
Copenhagen. 

CHAMBERY, 

HOTEL.   I>E    Elt^lVCE. 

Mr.  CHIRON,  Pbopeietob. 

ANEW  Establishment,  situated  upon  the  Quay  Nesin,  in 
an  open,  airy  situation,  close  to  the  Railway  Station.     Large  and  small 
Apartments,  scrupulously  clean. 

Table  d'Hdte  at  11  and  6  o'dock. 

GENEVA. 

HOTEIL.   r>E   1L.JL   COTJROISfNE. 

Pbopeietob,  Mr.  CARL  ALDINGER. 

THIS  Establishment,  of  the  first  rank,  completely  newly 
famished  throughout,  situated  in  front  of  the  magnificent  bridge  of  Mont 
Blanc  and  the  English  Garden,  enjojrs  a  most  extended  view  upon  Lake  Leman  and 
Mont  Blanc. 

English  and  American  newspapers.     Table  d'Hdte  at  1,  5,  and  7  o'clock. 
Omnibus  of  the  Hotel  to.  meet  all  Trains. 
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WORKS  ON  SCIENCE,  &c. 


A 


ANTIQUITY  OP  MAN ;  from  Geological  Evidences.  By 
SIR  CHARLES  LYELU  F.R&    lUustraUona.    8vo.    lu. 

MANUAL  OF  SCIENTIFIC  INQUIRY,  for  the  Use  of 

TrmveUen,  kc.  Edited  by  SIR  J.  HERSCHEL  and  Rev.  R.  MAIN.  Mi^  FtetSvo.  9t. 

METALLURGY:  the  Art  of  Extracting  Metals  from 
THEIR  OhU  AKD  ADAPmiO  THKM  TO  TABHMTS  PDBFOSEB  OW  MaXUFACTUBS.     Bj  JOHN 

PERCY.  F.RiS.    With  IllastraUons.    2  Vols.  8vo.    63f. 

Vol.  1.— Fuel,  Coppei^  Zikg;  Beam.    VoL  2^— Iboh  akd  Stbbe. 

ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES,  BY  MEANS  OF  NATURAL 
SELECTION ;  or.  the  PKaervation  of  Favoured  Races  in  the  Straggle  fbr  Life.  By 
CHARLES  DARWIN,  FJLS.    Uliutrmtiona.    Ftet  Svou    9m. 

YOYAGE  OF  A  NATURALIST  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 
By  CHARLES  DARWIN,  F.RJS.    lUnstraUona.    Boat  Syo.    9s. 

ORCHIDS,  AND  THE  Various  Contrivances  by  which  they 
ARE  FsETiLnBD  THBOUQH  INSECT  Agbhct.  By  CHARLES  DARWIK,  F.RJS. 
Woodcuts.    FostSvo. 

SILURIA;  a  History  of  the  Oldest  Fossiliferous  Rocks  and 
their  FonndatioDS.  By  SIR  RODERICK  MURCHISON,  F.RJS.  lUnstraUons. 
8vo.    42«. 

THE  GEOLOGY  AND  EXTINCT  VOLCANOES  OF 
CENTRAL  FRANCE.    By  G.  POULETT  SCROPK,  M.P.    lliiMtiatloiis.    8vo.    30t. 

THE  HAND;  its  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments.  By 
SIR  CHARLES  BELL,  K.GJL    Woodcuts.    FbstSva    «i. 

HANDBOOK  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  PRACTICAL 
ASTRONOMY.    By  GEORGE  F.  CHAMBERS.    BlustnUoos.    Post  8vo.    I2t. 

PHILOSOPHY  IN  SPORT  MADE  SCIENCE  IN  EAR- 

NRS  r ;  or.  The  First  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  Explained,  by  Ait     ~        ~ 
and  ^rts  of  Youth.    By  DR.  PARia    Woodcuts.    Post8vo.    7«.6<l. 


X      NRS  r ;  or.  The  First  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  Explained.  1^  Aid  of  the  Toys 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

BADEN-BADEN. 
h:^tel  r>E  j^jl  vrLiuE  i>e  TiAJO>:E. 

Proprietor,  Mb.  EDWARD  ROESSLER. 

THIS  Hotel  is  most  conveniently  situated  near  the  Railway 
Station,  and  commands  most  beautiful  and  cbarminR  views  from  its  Ten  Balconies 
of  fhe  picturesque  scenery.  It  has  been  newly  refbmished  in  the  most  elegant  and  com« 
fortable  manner,  making  up  110  Beds.  For  its  superior  accommodation,  and  the  attenUoo 
shown  to  the  comfort  of  his  guests  by  the  proprietor,  this  Establishment  will  be  found 
/MirtJcularly  deserving  the  patronage  of  all  Travellers.  French  and  English  newqpsperii. 
AdvMnUg9oua  arraogeinents  can  be  made  with  Families  and  single  Travellen  intending  a 
Jong  §Uy. 
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BOOKS  FOB   TBAVELLEBS. 


GUIDE  to  the  CENTRAL  ALPS,  including  the  Ber- 

yuB  Oberlaxd.  Eabtbrn  Switzbbland,  ]iOMBA.BDT,  and  tba  Wxrksv  TnoL.  Bj 
Jouv  Ball.  M.R.I.  A^  F.US.    Fo*t  Svo^  with  Maps.  [in  June, 

GUIDE  to  the  WESTERN  ALPS,  comprising  Dau- 

PBiKS,  Savoy,  and  Piedmont;  with  the  Mont  Blanc  mA  Monte  Rosa  IMttrlcts.  Bw 
John  Ball.  M.11.I.A.,  F.L^.  With  an  ArUdtt  on  the  Geoiogy  of  the  Alps  by  M.  K. 
Dsaoa.    I'ost  bvo,  with  Mapa.  &&,  7«.  Hd. 

GUIDE  to  the  'PYRENEES,  for    the    use  of  Moun- 

taineera.    By  Charles  Packs,  B.A.     With  Frontispieoe,  Maps,  &c.,  and  a  new 
Appbkdix  (Marrh,  1864).    Crown  8vo.  6f. 
%*  The  large  Map  (Oe  Central  I*yrmm)  may  be  had  aeparRte|y,>ike  3t.  6d. 

THE  DOLOMITE  MOUNTAINS:  Excureions  through 

Ttbol,  Carlnthia,  Carmiola,  and  Friuli,  in  186 1,  1862.  and  1863;  with  a  Geolof^l 
Chapter,  and  Hctorial  Illuttntlons  flnom  Original  I>riawlng«  on  the  Spot.  By  J. 
GaBERT  ani  G.  a  Churciull,  F.R.G.S.  With  Maps,  6  Platea  in  Chromolithograpfay, 
and  26  Engraving*  on  Wood.    Square  crown  8vo,  21t. 

PEAKS,  PASSES,  and  GLACIERS:  a  Series  of  Exour- 

eiona  by  Membert  of  the  Alpine  Club.  Edited  by  J.  Ball,  M.R.I.A.  F.Li).  Fourth 
Edition ;  with  Mape»  Illustrations,  and  Woodcuts.  Square  crown  8vo,  2U.— Tsa- 
ysLLERs'  EDmoN,  oondenaed,  Ifmo.  M.  %d, 

SECOND  SERIES  of  PEAKS,  PASSES,  and  GLA- 

CIERS.  Edited  by  E.  «.  Krnnedt,  M.A^  P.aG.S.  With  14  Mapa  and  ftl  IWaih 
tnitions  od  Wood.    2  Vols,  square  crown  8vo.  42f. 

NINETEEN   MAPS   of   the    ALPINE    DISTRICTS, 

from  the  First  and  Second  Ssriea  of  jPeoXv,  Pauet,  and  Glaciers,  Square  crown  8vo. 
price  li.  9d. 

MOUNTAINEERING  in  1861 :  a  Vacation  Tonr.    By 

John  Ttndall,  F.R.S..  Professor  of  Natural  Philoeonhy  in  the  Koyal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain.    Square  crown  8vo.  with  2  Views,  It,  6a. 

VOLCANOS,  the  Character  of  their  Phenomena,  their 

Share  in  the  Structure  and  Composition  of  the  Surface  of  the  Globe,  and  their  Relation 
to  its  Internal  Forces :  with  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  Icnown  Vulcanos  and  Vol- 
canic Formations.  By  G.  Foulext  Scrope,  M.P.,  FJLS.  Second  EdiUon.  8vo,  with 
Illustrations,  15<. 

BISHOP   BUTLER'S   ATLAS   of   MODERN    GEO- 

GRAPHY.  enluTRed  to  Thirty-three  full-coloured  Maps,  drawn  and  engraved  on  Steel 
by  E.  Wellbr,  F.R.G.S.,  accompanied  by  a  complete  Alphabetical  Index.  Royal  8vo. 
10».  ed. 

CONTANSEAU'S  POCKET  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY;  being  a  careful  abridgment  of  the  Author's  Practical  French  IHc- 
tiofiary,  preserving  all  the  most  useful  features  of  the  larger  work,  condensed  into  a 
Pocket  Volume.    Second  EdiUon.    Square  18pio.  &«. 


London:  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Bow. 


\  xaours  hasdbook  juyrsBTisiuL  m^ 

NICE. 

■  01 

Shortest  and  Fleasantest  Bonte  to  Italy, 

Tift  VICE  AD  IHX  OOmCHB  B04B. 


RAILWAY   OPEN   THROUGHOUT. 

LOMIKnitonCBiBSSUm!     LOVBOV  to  OSVOi  ia  40  ken ! 

nCE  to  eZVOA,  %7  BOIgcnfl^  tvie»  Ddly. 

BtoUMTS  to  eZVOA,  FLQBSVCE,  CIVITA  7X0CHIA,  VAFLE8, 

COBnCAyfte. 


THIS  Route,  n?cently  ofjene*!,  offera  great  fadlities  to  traveDers,  in 
expedition,  ecopomy,  and  fine  scenery.  Kioe  has  long  heeaa.  well 
known  to  travellers  for  its  salubrity  and  unequalled  situation  on  the 
Me^literranean,  attracting  annually  thousands  of  yisitors  from  all  parts 
of  the  globe ;  it  has  now  the  advantage,  by  the  opening  of  the  Railway, 
of  being  situate  on  the  direct,  most  agreeable  and  picturesque  route  to 
Italy. 

The  Hotels  at  Dijon,  Macon,  Lyons,  and  Marseilles  are  of  hifSb. 
characteT,  and  offer  every  possible  inducement  to  the  traveller  to  break 
his  journey  at  places  full  of  interest ;  while  the  traveller  wishing  for 
Kfieed  can  obtain  that  object,  combined  with  economy,  on  a  ronto 
unequalled  in  Europe. 

LOVBOVtoVICE SShoon. 

LONDOV  to  GEHOA  40    „ 

*  LOHDOV  to  FLOBEVCS 48    ,, 


All  information  respecting  Nice,  or  the  routes  and  residences,  may  be 
obtained    gratis   in  London,  on  application  to  Mr.  Db  Bebkardy, 
9,  Northumberland  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
^^nion  Syndicale. 
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HONORARY   PRESIDENT. 

Oomit  aAVnn  DI  OAHPILB,  PmIM  or  the  Department  of  the  Alpes  Maritlmes. 

HONORARY    MEMBERS. 

X.  MALAU8SENEB,  Mayor  of  Nice.  Oenend  OOURABD.  THOICAS  COYENTRT.  Esq. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE   UNION. 

X.  OOULXAN.  late  Deputy. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

1C.ZAVIEBE71CA,  Editor  of  the 'Joomal  device.'  M.  PAmiAlT,  Piopri^taiie. 

SECRETARY. 

M.  OOBINALDI,  Ptopri^taire. 

TREASURER. 
M.  ABBO,  Freddent  of  the  Ghamber  of  Gomineroe. 


Mons.  LEOPOLD  AMAT. 
*     ..    BOUTAN.  Adjoint  an  Malro. 
.,    B0VI8,  GonaeiUer  MnnldpaL 
„    BBUN. 
„    CHAUVAIN  Fiftra.    Tnpdi- 

taire. 
.,   0HAUyAINFili.Ptopri4taire. 


COMMITTEE. 

II.  CX)L0M60.Pres.  dn  Trflmnal 

deConuneroe. 
OOBINALDI.  Proprl^alre. 
COIjIMAH,     Anden    D«- 

piit«. 
XAVIEBETMA. 
ALEXIS  FAT.  ProptUtaire. 


Ifooa.  GILLT,  ProprWtalro. 
Cant,  MELVILLE  GBINDLAT. 
CYi>RIAN  LION,  Propri^tair«. 
Doctor  LIEBAMSKI. 
Coont  DE  0BB8TI8,  Propri^taire. 
LEON  PILATTB.  Padenr. 
MAURICE  8AUYAN,  Propritftaire. 


CORRESPONDING  MEMBER  IN  LONDON. 

Mr.  DB  BEBNABDT,  9,  Northumberland  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

The  object  of  the  Association  or  Union  is  to  promote  and  organise  every  practical 
measure  that  may  promote  the  comfort  and  agrimena  of  the  traveller  or  visitor  to 
Nice,  for  which  pui-pose  it  has  created 

1.  An  OfHce  of  Gratuitous  Information  ; 

2.  A  Committee  of  Arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  all  discussions  and  disputes ; 

3.  A  system  of  encouragement  and  adoption  of  all  measures  likely  to  promote 

the  objects  it  has  in  view. 

This  Union  numbers  amongst  its  membera  all  the  principal  authorities  of  Nice, 
and  the  chief  inhabitants,  pix>pnetors  of  hotels  and  of  houses  and  npai-tments, 
ti-adesmen  and  othera,  intei-ested  in  the  prosperity  of  Nice,  and  bound  by  the  Bye- 
Laws  of  the  Union  to  submit  to  all  its  regulations  for  the  protection,  convenience, 
and  comfort  of  visitors,  who  will  find  a  sure  guarantee  for  the  faithful  adhesion  to  the 
rules  laid  down  in  the  high  character  of  the  oHTicei's  and  members  of  the  Union. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  Nice  since  the  last  season.  A  diminution 
of  rents  has  bee»  effected  by  the  increased  accommodation  affoixied  by  the  numerous 
houses  and  villas  built,  building,  and  projected  in  Nice  and  its  environs.  The  hotels 
have  been  increased  and  improved,  and  now  rival  the  finest  establishments  of  the 
kind  in  the  world. 

The  means  of  communication  with  Italy  are  rapid  and  various — ^by  the  Mail 
Carriages  and  Diligences,  twice  daily,  by  the  Col  de  Tenda  to  Turin — ^and  the  Cor- 
niche  Road  to  Genoa.  Steamera  daily  to  Monaco,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghoi-n, 
Naples,  Corsica,  &c. 

Applications  for  information  will  have  every  attention,  if  addressed  to  Mr. 
Corinaldi,  Secretary  of  the  Union  Syndicale,  Nice;  or  to  the  London  Office, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Db  Bernardy,  9,  Noi-thumberland  Street,  Strand^  V(  .CI. 
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NICE. 

LAW  &  ESTATE  AGENCY, 

London  Office— 9,  NORTHUMBEBLAND  STREET, 
STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

MR.  DE  BERNARDY  (of  London),  established  1835,  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  Union  Syndicale  of  Nice.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  principal  English 
i-esidents  in  Ni(te  Mr.  De  Bernardt  has  made  arrangements  to  open  an  Office, 
and  to  be  in  attendmce  himself,  at  Nice  during  the  Season,  for  all  purposes  of 
Law  and  Estate  Agency,  visiting  London  periodically  during  the  Season  for  the 
convenience  of  his  clients. 

Travellers  or  intended  Visitors  to  Nice  will  obtain  all  the  information,  gratis, 
which  they  may  require  as  to  Routes,  Residence,  Houses,  Apartments,  &c.,  on 
application  to  the  London  Office,  or  at  Nice. 

At  either  place,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  De  Bebnardt,  he  is  represented  by 
competent  Clerks. 

NICE     AND    LONDON 

LAW  AND  ESTATE  AGENCY. 
LOHSOV  OFFICS— 9,  VOBTHUMBEBLAHD  8TBEET,  BISMTD,  W.C. 

NICE. 


HOTEL  VICTORIA. 

THIS  HOTEL, 

KEPT  BY  JEAN  ZICHITELLI, 

Is  situated  on  the  well-known  PROMENADE  DU  MIDI,  facing  the 
South,  with  an  unequatted  and  magnificent  tminterrupUd  Sea  Visw. 


THE  HOTEL  VICTORIA  is  of  fii-st-class  character  and  reputation,  and  is 
favourably  known  to  all  the  distingnislied  visitors  to  Nice  who  honour  it  with 
their  patronage,  and  who  have  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  fJie  comfort,  careful 
■enrice,  cleanliness,  and  moderate  charges  which  distinguish  it. 

Table  D*HdTE  and  Private  Dinners.    Large  and  Small  Apabtmsnts. 

Omnibus  to  the  Station, 

Sea  Baths  in  Front  of  the  Hotel, 
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NICE. 


ALPES     MARITIME  S. 

iirfel  k  h  §xmk  ^rdape. 

HENRI    BREZZI, 

PROPRIETOR. 


npiEttS  Hotel,  Tvhich  occupies  the  first  rank  at  Nice, 

.-■-  has  just  beea  again  enlarged  by  fresh  apartments,  and 
the  addition  of  a  magnificent  Ball-room,  which  had  the  honour 
of  being  inaugurated  by  the  first  English  society  of  the  town 
on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
position  of  this  Hotel  is  most  delightful. 


TOE  EKGUSH  PROMENADE,  THE  EKGUSH  CHIIRCH, 

AlTD  THE  PBBTTr 

"JARDIN  DES  PLANTES," 

Where  the  Band  plays  twice  a  week,  at  two  o'clock  Jin  the 

afternoon,  are  opposite  this  vast  Establishment,  which  faces 

the  south,  and.  has  a  fine  view  of  the  sea. 


The  Testimonies  given  by  the  Families  who  have  resided  in  the  Hotel 
is  the  best  and  strongest  assurance  of  its  comfoi^. 

-% 

THE  PBOPRIETOB  IS  KBCOMMHyPBD  FOB  HIS 
ATTENTION  AND  ClVJLIiITY. 


AjpeartmeixtH  and  Board  at  very  IMEoderate 
I^rioes. 


EXCELLENT  TABLE  D'HOTE. 


Thmre  are  in  the  Hotel  the  two  flneit  SelooBs,  intaidad  &r  BaUe  aad 
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GENEVA. 

HOTEL    DES    BERGUES. 

THE  0!fLT   HOTEL  WHICH   HAS  AS  XnnHTBRRUPTED  VIEW  GF 
MONT   BLANC    AND    THE    AU'S. 

MESSRS.  WACHTER  AND  ADRION, 

Grstefdl  far  the  fttnmagB  thej  hmrt  enjoyed  for  (he  last  four  jtan  from  ftll  rliwfi  of  t»- 
rtUen,  bfg  to  tnform  their  frfentb  that  the  ezperieoce  gstawd  in  that  time  has  enabled  them 
to  taBpnyve  the  ■cw>mnnodaUon  and  arrangement  of  their  hotel  ki  sodi  a  mamer  that  few 
ctmilar  estabHabmenta  can  eompete  with  it  tn  oomfbrt.  The  cdlar  la  mirlvalled  for  the 
qoalltj  of  the  wines  and  the  moderation  of  the  prfcea.  The  Idtcfaen  detiaHawut>  placed 
under  the  cnre  of  one  of  the  most  eelrtrared  cooks  from  Fuli^  is  not  smpaased  fan  Ea 
wUle  the  charfes  for  taUe-d'bMe  and  dtaDers  h  la  carte  are  fixed  at  the  lownt  scsle  c 
patible  with  the  rurlltnm  and  Tarfetj  of  the  Tiaada  sappilad  and  the  depmoe  of  \ 


The  pTineipal  object  Messrs  Wacbter  and  AiWKnr  desire  to  attafai,  nnder  their  ooostsnt 
penonal  snpertntendence,  is  to  render  the  HOTEL  DES  BEBOUES,  bj  the  comfort 
it  affonls.  both  to  Cunilics  and  single  travellers,  one  of  the  best  on  the  OontlneBt. 

The  Omnibus  of  the  Hotel  is  fai  waltfaig  at  the  Bailway  Station  at  the  antral  of  all  the 
trains,  snd  the  Commisrioner  of  the  Hotel  is  at  the  same  time  in  attendance  to  take  chargs 
of  the  baggage  of  traTeUcni 

Obtbta,  Mapt  1M4. 

THUN     (S\yiT2ERUVNDX 

hOtel  de_b^ 

npHIS  old  and  celebrated  Establishment  is  situated  in 

**>  the  midst  of  a  magnificent  Park,  surrounded  by  most  pictaresque  gladera 
and  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which  extends  the  beautiful  Like  of  Thonne. 
The  Park  contains  the  English  Chapel,  as  well  as  Reading  and  Billiard  Rooms,  and 
the  Exhibition  of  the  objects  of  Swiss  Sculpture  and  Aii  from  the  Studio  of  Mr. 
Wald  ;  so  that  families  who  desire  to  make  a  lengthened  stay  at  Bellevue  will 
find  theie  every  comfort  belonging  to  a  first-class  estiiblishment. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  WALD,  Bnceefsor  to  Vr.  Kneehtenhofer. 

LUXEMBOURg 

HOTEL    DE    COLOGNE. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  WURTH  FENDIUS. 

THIS  Hotel  is  of  the  first  class,  and  is  situated  in  the 

-■-     centre  of  the  town.    The  accommodation  is  both  commodious  and  COM- 
FORTA  WLB,  and  the  prices  on  the  most  moderate  scale. 
Excellent  Cuisine  and  fine  Wines.  Private  Carriages  belonging  to  the  Hotel.    An 
Omujbua  of  the  Hotel  at  the  Station  for  tVv^  am\a\  oi  ^Wtmiv^. 
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WORKS   OF   TRAVELS. 


ART  OP  TRAVEL;  or,  Hints  on  the  Shifts  and  Con- 
ntTTAKCRB  AVAiLAULK  IN  WiLD  O0UKTRTP8.  By  FRANCIS  OALTON,  F.K.GJ8. 
nirdEdaion,    Woodcuta.    FoatSvo.    tt.td, 

TNDO-CHINA  (STAM),  CAMBODIA,  AND  LAOS,  during 

X     th«  yefft  1868-60.    By  M.  HENRI  MOUHOT.  F.R.G.S.  Illustratioiui.  2  volt.  8vo.  32s. 

SOUTH    AMERICA;    a    Rkcord    of    Adventurks    duriko 
ELBYior  Ykabs  of  Travel  oh  thb  Bivkb  Axazoxs.    By   HENRY  W.  BATES. 
lUattrationib    FOttSvo.    12$, 

SYRIAN  DESERTS.  With  Rambles  and  Adventures  among 
•the  TusKOMAKs  and  Bkdawbexb.    Fust  8vo.    10*.  6d. 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA :  a  Narrative  of  Journeys  to  Yedo 
and  pRKii* ;  with  Nottoef  of  the  Natural  rroductioiiii,  Trade,  Ac,  of*  those  Ooontilea. 
By  ROBERT  FORl'UNE.    IlluatraUoua.    8vo.    16t. 

THE  YANG-TSZE ;  A  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  sent  to 
Explore  iU  Ufpbr  Watus.  By  CAPTAIN  BLAKISTON,  R.A.  Illostratloiia. 
8va    18«. 


pERU   AND   INDIA ;   a  Narrative  of  Travels  while  col- 
lecting CiHCHoy A  PLAxni  and  Introducing  the  Cult        '  "^ 
MENTS  MARKHABI.    lUuatmiloni.    6vo.    16i. 


X      lectlng  CiHCHoy A  PLAxni  and  Introducing  the  Culture  of  Babk  Into  India.    Br  CLE- 
M.    lu         ■ 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  AND  VANCOUVER'S  ISLAND; 
their  Foresta,  Rivers.  Coasts,  Odd  Fields,  and  resources  for  Colonisation.  By  GAP- 
TAIN  MAYNE,  R.N.    lUnstnilons.    8vo.    16a. 

THE  BRICK  AND  MARBLE  ARCHITECTURE  OP 
NORTH  ITALY.    By  G.  E.  STREET,  F.S.A.    Illustrations.    8vo.    21f. 

APRICA:  Visits  to  Ruined  Cities  within  Numidian  and 
CABTHAoniiAK  TKBRnoRRB.  With  Notices  of  Arab  Litb.  By  NATHAN  DAVIS, 
MD.    illustrations.    8vo.    16t. 

ICELAND:    its  Volcanoes,   Geysers,   and  Glaciers.     By 
OOMMANDER  FORBES,  R.N.    Illustrations.    Post  8vo.    lU, 

TARTAR  STEPPES  AND  THEIR  INHABITANTS. 
Chlffly  extracted  from  U'tters  addressed  to  Friends.  By  MRa  ATKINSON.  Illus- 
trations.   Poet  8vo.    12«. 

THE  GREAT  SAHARA :  Wanderings  South  of  the  Atlas 
MouKTAiKB.    By  Itev.  H.  B.  TRISTRAM.    Illustrations.    Ptat  8vo.    16t. 

GLACIERS  OP  THE  ALPS :  a  Narrative  of  Excursions 
and  Ascents ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Phenomena  of  Glaciers.  By  JOH:^ 
TYNDALU  F.R.S.    lUttstraUons.    Poet  8vo.    lAi, 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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LBEV  POLYGLOT 

WASHINQ 

BOOKS, 

(To  sftTO  the  tronUe 
of  translating 
WMhingr  Bills). 

For  Ladies  or 
Gentlemen. 

IN 

Bnglitk  <fe  French, 
Engliik  A  QtrmcM, 
Bngliih  A  Italian, 
BngUsh  <fe  Spanish. 
BngUA  A  Portugu€»e. 

SPONGE  BAGS. 

METALLIC 
80APB0ZE& 

KNAPSACKS. 
FLASKS. 


"'vC. 


PASSPORTS 

Proeored,  mounted  aa  linen,  and  Inaerted 
in  m(irocco  eases,  stamped  with  coronet  or 
name  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  fwwarded 

St. 

I  obtained  and  informatian  given. 

The  latest  editions  of  Murray's  Hand- 
books kept  in  the  original  binding,  and  in 
limp  leather,  more  convenient  tor  the 
pocket,  at  2t.  a  volume  extra. 

Tbubtwortht  Courribbb  and  Tratillxno 
SuivAiiTS  can  be  engaged  at 


^ 


MOORE'S 

^GBBXAH 

INTEBFBETEB. 

With  the  ezset 

pronunciation  in 

English  in  a  separate 

column,   fit.  in  cloth, 

or0».  in  leather. 

MANUSCRIPT  & 
ACCOUNT  ROOKS. 

tfetallie  and  other 
Pocket  Books. 

fLttj^gs^E  ILabtls* 

DOOB  FASTEN  ERS. 

Patent  Inkstands 
and  light  Boxes. 

ELASTIC  BANDS. 


LEE  &  CARTER'S 
GUIDE  AND  TRAVELLING   DEPOT, 


BailwayBugSy 
STRAPS, 

Courtier  9Ba^. 

MOHXT  BAGS  ft 

BELTS. 

PUBSE3, 

WALLETS,  AND 

SOVEREIGN 

CASES. 

TBATCLUNO 

TELESCOPES, 


440,  WEST  STRAND,  W.O. 

TWO  DOOBS  WBST  OP  TBB  LOWTBSB 
AROADB. 

Where  an  extensive  Colleifition  of 

GUIDES,   HANDBOOKS,    MAPS, 

^icfiincaxttB,  ^talogttes^ 

6BAMMAB8,  IVTEBPBETEB8, 

WORD  AND  PHRASE  BOOKS 
In  most  of  the  Continental  Languages,  and 
every  article  necessary  for  home  and  fon 
travel  is  kept  in  great  variety. 


ALL  THE  NEW  AHD  STAEDABB 
BOOKS  EOB  BAILWAY  BEABIHG. 


MOROCCO  AND    RUSSIA   ROLL-UP 
WRITING  CASES. 


Foreign  Paper, 

ENVELOPES,  &c* 

Pocket  Pen 

AHD 

pencil  fgolSrrs* 

KELLER'S  AND 
LEUTHOLirS 

MAPS 

or 
SWITZERLAND. 

STUDER'S 
M0ETEB08A. 

HATR'S 
TYBOL. 


Lomom :  w.  olowxs  mxd  bosa,  veaioovd  frtB.vKt,  kxi»  oa^sasft  <»m. 


